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PROLOGUE 


In writing about any old community, there soon comes a 
time, in the lives of its residents when the town's folklore, 
facts, and important history start to fade away. Then such once 
commonly known information about who the area's founders were 
and other important data can easily get lost, twisted or confused 
when even more time goes by. With the passing of a town's long 
time citizens and with few printed resources, researching and 
remembering an area's past can be difficult. 

However, honest research, collecting conversations believed 
to be truthful, and even in the absence of documented facts, 
the history of any given area can be somewhat reconstructed. 
This should be done before all semblance of a bygone era is 
wiped off the maps. What facts then remain are usually fairly 
accurate according to cooperative senior citizens. (No one is 

old enough to argue with them). A book can then be prepared 
to tell the story of a particular area. Even if it is not totally 
factual, it can depict the important memories, values and what 
people remember about the former times of the community. 

A book like this will then become the treasured possession 
of local folks who will then always have "Plato Center Memories," 
for easy reading and consulting purposes. Their history will 

always be here between the same two covers for future residents 
to enjoy, learn from, and build upon. Interested residents 
anxious to help document the area's earlier times have made 
this task much easier for one willing to spend a portion of 
their life to chronicle the past. 

In 1995, I wrote Junction 20, "The Story of Udina." This 
is an unincorporated area about five miles west of Elgin, 

Illinois. With the help and urging of many splendid people from 
nearby Plato Center, (especially Raymond and Dorothy Russell) 
a book about their community was soon launched with the hopes 
that even a greater effort would produce a publication for their 
town. By February of 1998, before one word was even written 

in this book, fifty people from around the country already wanted 
to buy one. However, it would be sometime before an admirable 
work like this could be finished. 

An article concerning the author's intention to write 
this book, had appeared in the Elgin Daily Courier-News. Then 
later articles about the progress of the book and details about 
our organizational meeting that took place on May 3, 1998 was 

printed by the Daily Herald. Many people who had left the area 
and who still subscribed to their home town newspaper wrote 
me requesting a copy. I only wish they had also included some 
information about themselves and their former role in the 
community along with their order. It's much easier to buy a 
book then help write one.. 

In many respects this book will be like the Udina book, 
composed of personal accounts, collected information and 
available photographs submitted by interested individuals. It 
will be printed as inexpensively as possible and sold at the 
printer's cost, with no profits being realized by the author. 

Writing about Plato Center was an easier challenge than 
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Udina... However, the Udina book set the wheels in motion for 
the Plato book. It created friendships and opened up resource 
avenues that were renewed when Plato people posed the 
question... "We helped you with Udina, now when are you going 
to write about us?. Plato people were more cooperative and 
eager to help. Information was scattered everywhere about the 
community of Plato Center. Circa 1880 history books and some 
newspapers provided interesting highlights about the area. Even 
the origin of it's name (spelled Plato Centre in some old postal 
records) had already been documented. 

This was not true in the case of Udina which took over 
two years of dedicated research as well as some world wide letter 
writing to determine where its name came from. There was more 
of an interest to see a book produced about Plato Center. 
However, readers may wish to consult the Udina book as well 
as this one to get a complete picture of what rural life was 
like outside of the main cities of Elgin and the Fox Valley 
Area. By the way, the town of Plato Center moved 2 miles west 
not south of the old church when the railroads came through 
the area in the late 1880's. . . I (a city boy) kept making that 
mistake somewhat confused by the twisting course that Russell 

and Muirhead Roads take through the area. 

Writing "Plato Center Memories," is a gift to the community 
and could not be accomplished without the help of many people 
who had already started family histories or genealogies. Some 
others have also long contemplated books about the area and 
surrounding communities. It is hoped that they can build upon 
this work, to ensure that the important heritage of the area 
is never lost or forgotten. 

Knowing that just about every other community has been 
researched, as E.C. "Mike" Alft has written a dozen or so great 
books about Elgin, and Ralph and Lorraine Tredup have done South 
Elgin., Plato Center was the missing puzzle piece left to 
document. It was our turn to write about the quickly vanishing 
history of Plato Center. Already two important and long standing 
bits of familiarity were changing. The old Plato UMC church 
merged with another church and would be building a new facility 
in the area. What would happen if the CPO post office would 

ever close as often rumored? It is true that the identity of 
any area is strengthened and better held fast in the present, 
when its post office, and church are maintained. 

It was then time to resume the work of the former 

chroniclers of the past and continue to document the changes 

in recent history. Collecting the interesting stories of the 
recent past are many times harder to record. People take for 
granted what has taken place just a few years ago, and quickly 
forget the most important details unless someone writes them 
down. They are then forgotten in the annuls of our memories 
and lost in piles of unindexed newspapers. The Plato area offered 
a unique challenge to gather, verify and work with a group of 
educated and dedicated persons interested in capturing the past 
and present status of their community. 

At once I went to long time and knowledgeable people like 
Lucinda Muirhead Corron, a name synonymous with the rich heritage 
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of the area. She had already written the story of nearby Campton 
Township and done her family histories. Glenn and Betty Muirhead 
and their friendly cat "Michael Jordan," offered meals and plenty 
of evenings filled with friendly conversations. Kane County 
Recorder's Office Plat Specialist David Scholes, and Plato 
Township Assessor Janet Roush provided maps and other data which 
served as the foundations for our work. Alice Thurnau wrote 
about the Pingree Grove area. Raymond and Dorothy Russell also 
offered dinners, direction, and fellowship, and helped arrange 
town meetings for the Udina publication, and the Plato book. 

A meeting held at the Plato Town Hall, invited and assembled 
people for an afternoon of informational exchanges. Some old 
and long time friendships were re-established. There were many 
others who contributed much time, effort and thoughtfulness 
in helping create this book. This included people like Alma 
Long, Leroy and Ellen Nelson, Gerald and Lutie Regan, Jerry 
and Claire Seyller, Ronald and Pat Hartmann, Fred and Lorraine 
Ermel , Edison and Millie Schmidt (via telephone), Don and Merle 
Fitchie, Jim and Verna Hornyak, and Edna "Toots" Haines. David 
Scholes of the Kane County Recorder's Office saved us time by 
locating and analyzing hard to find and read documents. Mary 
Lou Moeller Richardson helped with the writing of Bowes Station. 
Danny Lee placed much of our information on easy to read computer 
maps. Many others are thanked in the bibliography in the back. 
These are the people who know, remember, and can recite the 
history of the area. We just came along to try and write it 
all down. 

The fact remains that Plato Center (located about eight 
miles southwest of Elgin), is just a small portion of Kane County 
history. But once in its midst were some stores, businesses, 
schools, a milk plant, barber shop, blacksmith shop, auto dealer, 
railroad station, phone company, garage, cheese factory, a 
regular post office and a church. Its public township meeting 
place bears a sign that says, "Plato Town Hall." Why it never 
became a town is best left to speculation. Its residents probably 
wanted just a few conveniences around and nothing more that 
would spawn the atmosphere and costs of the bigger cities. 
It was much easier to take care of one's commerce let's say 
in nearby Elgin, and then go back to the peace and quietness 
of the family farm, leaving the city and its problems behind. 
Even by the 1990's, the area was not interested in incorporation. 
It's the way its people still want it today. 

Learning of Plato Center's prosperous past was much more 
enjoyable while sifting through the county records at the Geneva 
courthouse than trying to piece together a typical Cook County 
project which requires venturing to congested Chicago. There, 
the great Chicago fire, attempted to erase the charred past. 
Gaps in Cook County ledger books are very apparent in the 1870's 
making that path of history difficult to follow. 

But before there was even a place called Chicago, and 
years prior to and after its tragic blaze of 1871, communities 
in the Fox Valley were busy growing prompted by settlers looking 
for a new start in life. The building of the area's first roads 
were the former stagecoach routes that linked our lands to 
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theirs. The railroads came a bit later. There were wealthy 
farmers, and ambitious men from the east, as well as tenant 
workers who also settled the township. In the 1830's Indians 
still lived in the area. Some of the area's early accounts 
resembles that of nearby Campton Township, thoroughly and 
elegantly researched by Lucinda Muirhead Corron whose relatives 
where among the first settlers. 

For a short time, the township was also graced with the 
arrival of the James Ingalls Family and his brother Lansford 
Ingalls. (Some sources say that this occurred in 1842. 
County marriage records place them here as early as 1838). 
Lansford's granddaughter, Laura Ingalls Wilder later wrote 
"Little House on the Prairie," which became a television series. 
The Ingalls' are readily found in the census records, and as 
land owners in county records. They frequented the Garfield 
Log Tavern according to museum officials there, and were even 
spotted once in the newspaper , as being arrested for gambling. 
A small burial plot containing the grave of at least one Ingalls' 
child is located on Corron Road. 

Mrs. Wilder never lived in this area. Her father Charles 
and his parents Lansford and Laura (Colby) Ingalls moved to 
Wisconsin in 1851, according to records supplied by the Minnesota 
Historical Society. Charles married Caroline Quiner in Concord, 
Jefferson County, Wisconsin in 1860. Laura was born in 1867 
in Pepin, Wisconsin, and married Almanzo Wilder in DeSmet, South 
Dakota in 1885. The family spent much of their early years in 
Missouri and as well as the famous Walnut Grove, Minnesota. 
She died in 1957 and had written her great historical works 
long after her family had left Plato and Campton Townships. 
So much then for famous people once living in the community. 

Today Plato Center is a quiet setting of homes, a few old 
store fronts and some outlying farms. The only daytime noise 
that is heard is the excited running of grade school children 
in the adjacent playground. Activity in the "downtown section 
of Plato Center is void of traffic congestion except for the 
arrival and departure of school buses at Plato School. The 
railroad several years ago, ceased stopping in the town.. It's 
former abandoned station destined for demolition by the railroad 
has been saved and at this writing will be moved later to a 
local park. 

While this book is about Plato Center, there will be found 
many references to related people and other places in Plato 
Township. Locations like North Plato, New Plato, East Plato 
(Bowes Station), Plato Corners, Chicken Grove, and Gray Willow, 
in nearby Campton Township also figure in the history of the 
subject of this book. People who live outside of Plato Center 
were encouraged on their own to participate and place information 
in this work. While we tried to limit the scope and size of 
this publication to Plato Center, we also wanted to provide 
a conveyance to people from adjacent areas to submit related 
township information. It takes a long time and much effort to 
publish a local history book. (It was made longer with unforeseen 
delays, antiquated equipment, and a other disappointments along 
the way). 
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We also wanted to extend space to others in the area with 
important or interesting lifetime information that they would 
like to have included between these same two covers. In this 
fashion more people will be able to benefit from this work and 


even 

more 

history 

will be 

preserved. 

We thank 

all 

who 

participated 

"Plato 

Center 

Memories," 

is what the 

title of 

the 

book 

says . 

It' s 

a collection of 

remembrances, 

recollections 

and 


reveries of its people. It’s information is reasonably truthful 
but should not be construed to be absolutely correct. It contains 
what people have told us what they think the facts are. Since 
none of us go back to the 1830’s, we have merely printed what 
we have learned based on available information and locally 
implied or rendered opinions. When using this book it should 
be considered as a whole. Depending on what people remember, 
something about a person time or place may appear elsewhere 
in this book with additional information. 

We are happy to dedicate this book, with our purest efforts 
and honest intentions to the people of Plato Center. The 
community has a proud past, which is now written down for all 
to enjoy in the future... 


February 28, 1998 
Revised 1/2/99 
Copyright 1998 Library of 


Sincerely, 


^john Russell Ghrist 


Congress number 98-091537. 
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Additional Comments 


This book is an amateur's effort at gathering information 
about the Plato Center area. Without the backing of a publishing 


company, expensive equipment, and assistance from 
was assembled by the author as best as possible. 

Extensive time was spent researching data for 


others, it 
the book, 


and in retyping the manuscript. There were many delays in waiting 
for materials from references. For those who promised to send 


information, we just ran out of time waiting for you. The area 
where this project was assembled is not conducive to the study 
of history, or for that fact any form of quiet concentration. 

There was to be one book on the history of the area. Then 
it was decided by another author that two books would be 
published. Hopefully, this book can be built upon to create 
an even better and more concise account of the area's past by 


someone else . 

In order to keep costs down, this book was assembled with 
the pictures and other art work situated all in one place. It 
is easier for the printer to run through the pages more quickly 
then and with less expense. It comes loosely bound, and 
purchasers of this book, may have it more permanently preserved 
by contacting a bindery. As of this printing, Houchen Bindery, 
LTD. in Nebraska, will bind separate books for private 


individuals. 

It is also the practice of the author to include all 
correspondence that was used to collect information. Copies 
of letters are contained in this work. This data maybe of 
assistance to others wishing to follow up on additional facts 


for future research. 

Any pictures that were used in this book can be returned. 
Please contact the author by mail after the book has been 


published, and they will be sent out. 

"Plato Center Memories" is just what it says it is. It 
is a collection of what people remember and what they think 

is an accurate portrayal of the area's past. Nothing should 

be construed as actual fact. No attempts have been made to be 

critical or to discredit or embarrass anyone. The author printed 
what was told to him, by who he was lead to believe were reliable 
sources with truthful information. This book could not be 
produced if every story, or piece of data had to be verified. 

It is hoped that this attempt to preserve the past is 
appreciated by the people of the area. It took many months of 

sacrifice, unexpected costs, delays, disappointments and 
sometimes a few tears and heartaches to finish it. 

It is here now for you to enjoy, learn from, and use as 

a reference tool for the area. Many years from now, what has 
been written down here, may still be the only record of Plato s 
past. This is because one person took time out of his life to 

chronicle the recent events and dig into the area's history. 
May all of you enjoy this work. It's not perfect but it is all 

we have right now. It is hoped that its effort was worth it. 

Thanks to all who participated. Copyright-1999 jrg. 
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ABOUT THE AUTHOR 


John Russell Ghrist-Elgin 

John holds a Bachelor of Science Degree in Independent 
Study from Indiana University. He graduated May 11, 1997 

majoring in communications. John has over 30 years of 
broadcasting experience having worked for over a dozen radio 
stations and newspapers. In the early 1990's John was with the 
Shadow Traffic Netowrk, and did traffic reports for Chicago 
radio stations WLS and WMAQ. 

He has received numerous community service honors for his 

historical writings. This includes the "Illinois Reaches Out" 
award for volunteerism in July of 1994. Locally, he was presented 
the Elgin Heritage Hall of Fame Award sponsored by the Elgin 
Area Historical Society and Elgin Genealogical Society on 
December 2, 1997. On March 2, 1997, from School District U-46, 

he received a community service award from the Elgin Schools 
for his volunteer radio shows "The Elgin Hour," and "Jazz 
Casual." The Elgin Heritage Commission also awarded John, a 

Mayor's Award on May 15, 1998 for his ten years of work in 

preserving local history. He is also listed in "Who's Who in 
the Midwest" for 1999 (26th edition). A record of his 

achievements can also be found in the 5th edition of Who's Who 
in Science and Technology to be published in 1999 as well as 
the IBC International Who's Who to be published in England in 
the year 2000. 

In 1996 he self-published Junction 20 "The Story of Udina, 
a book about a smaller community just north of Plato Center. 
This work set the stage for writing this book about Plato Center. 
He also wrote "Valley Voices," the history of Chicagoland radio. 
John was born on February 6, 1949, the same month and day as 

the great, Babe Ruth. This probably explains John's tremendous 
love for baseball. He pitches for five teams during the summer, 
enjoys collecting old records, and takes piano lessons. During 

the school year, he also hosts two educational music shows on 
U-46's radio station WEPS-FM. 

John has a keen interest in local history, and is dedicated 
to preserving the past. Other booklets that he has produced 
have been on a local one room school building, depression era 
baseball players, and on the life of evangelist Billy Sunday. 

Many of his editorials have appeared in local newspapers. He 
is also working on a novel on sports. In 1998, he appeared 
several times at the Hoffman Estates Plan Commission to help 

save from demolition Lindbergh School. The building will be 
made into a museum in the future. John is originally from 
Hammond, Indiana, and has lived in Elgin, Illinois for 12 years. 

Presently he is employed as a computer technician for the 

Illinois Department of Transportation in Schaumberg, Illinois. 
He has been with the state for 14 years. 
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The author was listed in the 26th Edition of Who's Who 


in the Midwest. 


CHRIST, JOHN RUSSELL, computer technician; b. Hammond. Ind.. Feb. 
6, 1949; a. Glenn H. and Mtnorie (Fincher) O.; divorced; children: 
Timothy, Thomas. Peter. James, Bonnie. BS, Ind. U., 1997. Lie. radi¬ 
otelephone operator, amateur radio. Religious music host WYCA, Ham¬ 
mond. Ind., 1967-71; news reporter WJOB, Hammond, 1971-73; music show 
host WFLM. Crown Point. Ind., 1979-85, WTAS, Beecher. Ill.. 1982-86; 
radio traffic reporter WLTH. Gary, Ind.,. 1985-SI. Shadow Traffic Network 
(WLS/WMAQ), Chgo., 1985-87; computer technician Ill. Dept. Transp., 
Schaumburg, 1985-97; music show host WFXW, Geneva, Ill., 1985-89; 
program host WEPS-FM Elgin H.S., Ill., 1997; Host of 'Elgin Hour*. 
WEPS-FM. 1997, Jazz Casual. Author: (books) Valley Voices, 1997, Jet. 20: 
The Story of Udina. 1996. Radioville. The Town That Never Was. 1996, 
Billy Sunday - The Dundee Prophet. 1995, Plato Center Memories. 1998. 
Community activist. Elgin, 1996—. Recipient award 'Ill. Reaches Out', 
State of III., Springfield. 1994. Ind. Bell Pioneers Com. Svc. award Bell 
Telephone Co., Crown Point. 1987, Com. Svc. award USD A Soil Conserva¬ 
tion. Crown Point, 1979, others; inducted into Elgin Hist. Soc. Heritage Hall 
of Fame, 1997. Elgin Sch. Cmty. Svc. award. 1998. Mayor's Heritage 
Commn. award, 1998. Mem. Valley AM Radio Assn., Udina Hist. Soc. 
Nazarene. Avocations: softball player, collector of old records, astronomer, 
historian, writer. Office: Ill Dept Transp 201 Center Ct Schaumburg IL 
60196-3169 

26th edition of "Who’s Who in the Midwest" 1999. 

5th edition of "Who’s Who in Science and Technology 2000. 

54th edition "Who’s Who in America" year 2000. 

IBC International edition year 2000. 

17th edition of "Who’s Who in the World" year 2000. 


"Plato Township Memories" was begun with much research in December of 1997. 

It is based on materials collected from residents, old newspapers, and other 
sources. The county history books locked in the reference files at the Gail - 
Borden Public Library were also consulted often. It was the object of the 
author's work to combine all of this information into one book about the area 


TO 


Special Dedication 


In this day and age, completing a history book about a 
certain area is difficult with modern day time constraints and 
deadlines. This is especially true, when a small booklet turns 
out to be bigger than a phone book. I took two years out of 
my life to perform this service for the people of Plato, and 
gave it my best effort. There were other restraints as well, 
including keeping employed at my daily job at the state, some 
other problems that are best forgotten now and numerous other 
time consuming activities. I am sure that working on this project 
nearly every night until the early morning hours, cost me a 
few friends, but hopefully, I have made some new ones. 

This project is far from being perfect. The technology 
that I had to work with, contributed to more delays and errors. 
In attempting to keep the cost down, organization, picture 
quality, binding have been sacrificed. Users of this book are 
urged to be careful with their copies, and place theirs in a 
better enclosure if possible. Because they were larger and there 
were only a few hundred made of these, the price was higher 
than expected. Binding them better would have certainly increased 
the price even more. Please feel free to contact me to return 
your pictures. Thank you to all who participated in this work! 

There were some disappointments in preparing this tome, 
but in the end Plato folks from the township came through to 
deliver their memories, photographs, and information to help 
create this large book. It was to be a community project, self- 
published, and produced as a gift to the people of the area. 


In this space I started to thank all of the people who 
sent in information and who helped on this project. There were 
so many, so feel free to notice their names in the reference 
section and see what they said in the text. Towards the end 
of the project William Brandes, Danny Lee, David Scholes, and 
Dale T. Marshall helped with some maps and copy to final the 
pages. 

There were many people who were interviewed and sent in 
pictures and stories for this book. Covering local events like 
church services also added to this work. 

So now here it is, the only and most complete collection 
of the happenings of the people of Plato Township since the 
1830's. Produced without the aid of computers, fancy bindings, 
or a paid staff of proof readers. May all of you enjoy this 
book, to learn more about your fine community, and continue 
to enhance its memories...jrg 
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The History of Plato 

A Special Introduction by Lucinda Muirhead Corron 

In the spring of 1835, the first settlers arrived in the 
area that was later to be known as Plato Township. At that time 
there were only a few hundred people living in the city of 

Chicago, but Galena in the western part of the state was a 
thriving city, having been settled in 1827. This was done to 
develop the rich lead mines there. At this time there were two 
important roads passing through Plato Township. The St. Charles 

and Galena Road (now known as Burlington Road) in the 

southwestern part and the Chicago and Galena Road (now U.S. 
Highway 20) in the northeastern section. When Plato settlers 
first arrived there were only two cabins (the Gifford's and 

the Kimball's) in Elgin, which was also settled in 1835. The 

first post office in the area was located in Geneva, which was 
then called Herrington's Ford. 

Though there were Indians living in the region at this 

time, they offered no threat to the newcomers. They were mild- 

mannered and inclined to be afraid of the white men. According 
to the early pioneers, the Indians often stole food from the 
settlers when the latter were out hunting. In one particular 
case an Indian stole some bread from the oven while the housewife 
was out of the cabin. Perhaps, since the white man had taken 

his home and hunting grounds, the Indians thought the whites 

at least owed them a little food. However, in 1836, the 
government ordered the Indians sent to reservations, and many 
of the early settlers helped in the removal of the Indians in 
Illinois to a reservation in Iowa. 

The first settlers to arrive in Plato included John Griggs 
and his son from Ohio, and a Mr. Judkins from Indiana. However, 
after a year, Judkins returned to Indiana. Mr. Griggs and his 
son John Jr. located on adjoining tracts of land in the southwest 

section of the township, later known as Chicken Woods. This 

is on the St. Charles and Galena Road (a short distance north 
of the present intersection of Illinois Highway 47 and Burlington 
Road). Here they built a fine log cabin, which they opened to 

the public, as a tavern. On the occasion of its opening some 

Indians came to borrow some salt and stayed to help celebrate. 
Since the St. Charles-Galena Stage Coach passed the cabin, there 
was plenty of business. The Griggs Tavern became well-known 
throughout the area for the hospitality of the host, who served 
plenty to eat and drink. Pioneers traveling westward with their 
oxen were able to find food and lodging at these "public Houses" 
every few miles on the main roads. Before and during the Civil 
War, the Griggs cabin served as a station of the "underground 
railroad." This was a system that was used by northerners and 
abolitionists to assist run-away slaves escape from their 
southern owners to Canada and freedom. 

In July of 1835, 19 year old John Lee arrived from the 

state of New York and laid claim to the land east of the Griggs 
property on what is now Dittman Road. John Lee's marriage to 

Miss Perry (Nancy) of Campton was the first marriage in Plato 
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and their son Abijah born in 1839 was the first white child 
born in the township. By 1836, many more settlers had arrived 
in the territory and were encouraged to lay claim to tracts 
of land and build homes. The ordinance of 1787, which provided 
that pioneers could homestead a section of land (640 acres), 

was amended in 1820, so that settlers could lay claim to parcels 
of land as small as forty acres. This 1820 law enabled settlers 
to establish smaller farms and after homesteading the land for 
five years, they could purchase the property for $1.25 an acre. 

When the first settlers arrived there were no political 

divisions, but in 1837, the first elections were held. At that 
time, Kane County was divided into four precincts, with residents 
from what later became Campton, Plato, and parts of Virgil and 
Burlington Townships voting in the Fairfield Precinct. By the 
1844 presidential election there was a need for more precincts 
in the county. The people of Plato and Burlington voted in the 
Washington Precinct. In 1848, the state of Illinois was divided 
into townships, and at a public election the Plato voters decided 
to call their new township Homer. However, it was soon learned 
that there was another Homer in Illinois, so the name of Plato 

was chosen. Apparently, the Plato residents liked Greek 

philosophers, but some historians believe that the town may 
have been named for a judge (William B. Plato of Geneva), a 
rather prominent man in Kane County at the time. 

The first school in the township was established in 1840 
at Plato Corners (now the corner of McDonald and Corron Roads), 
with Charlotte Grioggs as the teacher. In the following year, 
school trustees were elected to establish schools in various 
parts of the area. By the 1850's there were ten school districts 
in Plato Township, seven school buildings, four male teachers, 
and three female. The maximum teacher's salary was $12. per 
month, and the minimum was $1.50 per week. The number of 
children attending school was 250, and there were 417 children 

under twenty-one years of age living in the township. 

The first settlement in the township was at Plato Corners. 
Between 1840 and 1844 a post office was opened there and closed 
after a few years. Since that time, the residents have received 
their mail from the Elgin Post Office. Eli Jackman of Elgin 
built the first store in Plato Township at Plato Corners in 
1848, but after a short time gave up the business and returned 
to Elgin. The Plato Cavalry, organized when the Civil War began, 
drilled at Plato Corners before going to war. This unit, 

composed of young men from Plato, Campton, and Elgin had a fine 
war record, serving in Missouri, Arkansas, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
and Georgia-finally climaxing in their participation in the 
Battle of Atlanta, and General Sherman's March to the Sea. On 
the roster of this respected cavalry were such well-known Plato 
names as Eugene Griggs, Abijah Lee, Jeremiah Phelan, William 
and Abner Pease and Lt. John McQueen. (These names were from 
a quote from a Civil War letter from Myron Amick). 

Soon after Plato Township was organized in 1848, a town 
hall was built as near the center of the township as possible 

(on the southwest corner of what is now the intersection of 

Muirhead and Russell Roads). For some years, the town hall was 
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also used as a school and for church services. In 1859 the 
Methodist Episcopal Church was built on Russell Road, with the 
cemetery in the rear of the church. The original building now 
stands on Muirhead Road across from the cemetery having been 
moved there and remodeled in the 1960's. In 1860 a school house 
was built several rods north of the town hall, (pro a y across 
from what is now the Loechner home). At that time Russell Road 
did not extend west from the church. The road to the nort 
now Rohrsen Road, connected Muirhead Road to Rippburger Road 
on the west, and to the south Plato Road connected Muirhead 
Road to Rippburger Road. Early histories reveal that this early 
settlement of Plato Center contained a blacksmith shop, a ste 
feed mill, and a store, in addition to a town hall, church a 
school. For a few years during and after the Civil War, ther 
was a post office in Plato, but by 1871, the residents of t e 
area were being served by post offices at North Plato Udina 
Elgin, Gray Willow (at the intersection of Burlington and Silver 

Glen Roads) and Campton (now Lily Lake). T , ___ 

In 1874, a cheese factory was built on the farm of Thomas 
Burnidge, just south of the present site of the Methodist Church. 
In 1879, the Methodists, with the congregations of two other 
churches, the Hardin Church on McDonald Road and the 01d S ^^ 

School in Campton, built a parsonage across from the churc 
(the second residence east of Muirhead Road, on the north side 
of Russell Road). In 1912, when the present parsonage was built, 
with the help of the Hardin (East Burlington) and t he Corr 0X1 
Churches, the old parsonage was sold, and is now the home 

the R The b °chan^'e in the location of Plato Center came when the 
Chicago and Northern Railroad was built in 1888 Llke h 0 £Slp 
railroads in the area, this line was put through with the he p 
of the farmers who were able to supplement their meager earnings 
by using their teams and wagons to work on the railroad. Laborers 
who were brought in to help build the railroad, roomed and 
boarded at nearby residences. The first building erect 
the new village was a store by Thomas Burnidge. This was the 
old building which stood on the northeast corner of Rippburger 
and Russell Roads, and was taken down m the 1980 s• 1 

Burnidge's had owned much of the property on which the original 
Plato Center was located. When Plato Center was relocated to 
its present site, it was largely built on the Rippberger Farm 
Shortly after the store was built, the Burnidge s built a 
residence (where the Gellerman Garage now stands) but af ter 
a few years it was destroyed by fire. In 1888, the Muirhead 
Brothers built a store across from the Burnidge 8 ^ore on the 
west side of Rippburger Road. After a few years, the Muirhead s 
purchased the Burnidge Store, and during the 1890 s they served 
the farmers of the area with a grocery wagon which traveled 

around the community. Through the years, t he ° ld Burnidge j 
was used primarily for storage. However, when the telephones 
lire firstinstalled in the earl, 1900's, the telephone 
switchboard was first located there. Andy Grosses establishe 
Plato's first barber shop in the Burnidge Store m the 1920s. 
The Muirhead Store was destroyed by fire m December o 
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Charles Homuth operated a store east of the railroad tracks 
during the 1930's and 1940's. Gellerman's Garage was built in 
1931. 

The depot on the west side of the tracks and a residence 
for the section boss on the north side of the tracks on the 
east side of Rippburger Road, were built after the completion 
of the railroad. In 1892, the Chicago and Northern sold the 
railroad to the Illinois Central. The town hall was built south 
of the tracks in 1890, and a blacksmith shop and adjoining 
residence on the south side of Russell Road across from the 
garage were built about the same time. The Atlas of 1892, shows 
several other buildings in Plato...The Mock residence east of 
the Burnidge Store with a shed in the rear, a long row of sheds 
to the north of the Muirhead Store, which remained there until 
the 1920's and the lumber yards near the railroad tracks in 

the southwest part of the village, were other local structures. 

After the railroad was put through, ice was shipped to 
Plato Center daily from Chicago. This was stored in a building 

south of the depot and hauled by horse and wagon to the cheese 

factory near the church. Finally, in 1909, the cheese factory 
was abandoned and the equipment moved to Plato Center to the 
ice house, which served as a milk factory until it burned in 

1913. The Ira J. Mix Milk Company of Chicago the built the 

factory, which became the body shop owned by the Seyllers. 
This factory served the dairy farmers in the area until 1933, 
when the Plato Milk Company was organized and built a new 
factory, now the town hall. It was used until the 1950's when 
it was sold to Plato Township. The township then sold the old 
town hall, the white frame building which had stood on the south 
side of the tracks since 1892 to the Hinkle's. They moved it 

to Connors Road, where it now serves as a residence. At one 
time in the 1920's, the farmers shipped their milk directly 

to Chicago on the milk train. It left Plato at 9am and returned 
at 4pm with the empty milk cans. This was a passenger train 
and served as a means of transportation to Elgin or Chicago. 
Since the Illinois Central did not go directly to Elgin, it 

was necessary to transfer to the Elgin and Aurora Street Car 
Line at Coleman. This was a station about a half mile south 
of South Elgin on the Fox River. 

In Plato Center, until 1915, the white frame schoolhouse 
built in 1860, served to educate the children of the area. When 
a brick school house was built on the east side of the newly 
located village, the original school was moved to Plato nearly 
across from the new school. For some years it seved as the home 
of Principal J.C. Myers. In 1928, the Haines family who had 
come to Plato in 1905 to manage the milk factory, purchased 
the building. Members of the family still live in the attractive 
home, which was built almost one hundred and forty years ago 
and was used as a school for fifty-five years. In the late 
1940's, the old Gray Willow School in Campton Township was 
purchased by Ed Schmidt and moved to Plato, where it served 
as a garage. 

In 1917, the residents of Plato Township voted to establish 
a high school. Before that time, young people of the township, 
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had to go to Elgin to continue their education after finishing 
eighth grade in the rural schools. As a result many of the Plato 
students were limited to a grade school education. J.C. Myers 
came to Plato as the principal in the fall of 1917. The first 

high school class began their studies in the upstairs of the 

grade school where they remained until the high school building 
was completed in 1920. It was a matter of great pride for the 

whole community when seven young people received their diplomas 
in the fine new building in 1921. The main structure of the 
building was the same as it is today, but the gym was on the 

second floor with the building jutting out far enough to the 
rear to accommodate a stage on the second floor and an assembly 
room on the first floor. As a gym, it was rather unsatisfactory 
because the seating arrangement for the fans was poor. During 
Christmas vacation of 1926, tragedy struck when the building 
was gutted by fire. Only the brick walls were remaining. A 
book containing the school records was the only thing salvaged 
from the fire. The high school students finished the year in 
the upstairs of the already over-crowded grade school building. 
Graduation exercises for the Class of 1927 were held in the 
Udina Community House. By the fall, the new building with its 
fine new gym at the rear of the building was ready for occupancy. 
In May of 1933, another calamity hit the building in the form 
of a tornado. The gym and the upstairs were pretty well 
demolished, but the rest of the town with the exception of the 
John Johnson home across the street which suffered from being 
struck by debris from the school, was not hit. The high school 
was rebuilt that summer. The only change being was the addition 
of a farm shop on the east side of the gym. When Central High 
school was built in the 1950's to serve the students of Plato 
and Burlington Townships, the Plato Township High School became 
the Plato Center Grade School. Since then several additions 
have been made to the building. For a time, the brick grade 
school was used by the Methodist Church for Sunday School 
classes, but in the 1960's it was later demolished. 

Since the 1920's several new homes have been built on the 
east and south sides of Plato Center. Today the railroad tracks, 
like most of the rural railroads throughout the country are 
not used a great deal. Plato Center is still an unincorporated 
village and exists primarily as a residential area for those 
who like the atmosphere of the small town and rural countryside. 

Acknowledgments 

In tracing the history of Plato Township, which closely 
parallels that of most of the other townships in Kane County , 
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Atlasses , one published in 1872 and the other in 1892, were 
especially helpful for this work. The Gail Borden Library in 
Elgin has a number of Kane County histories published at 
different times on their reference shelves, and these were also 
useful. The microfilms of the old Elgin newspapers contained 
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a great deal of information about the rural areas of Elgin. 

Mrs. Sadie Haines who came to Plato as a bride in 1905, 
and Mrs. Margaret Johnson who was born here and has spent most 
of her life here until her death were of great help in recalling 
the earlier days of Plato Center. (Mrs. Haines has also since 
passed away). Since some of the incidents reported here have 
been passed down by word of mouth, there may be discrepancies. 
However, the Kane County history books have helped verify some 
of the stories told by our ancestors. 

Though the early days of Plato Township have been included 
in order to help in the understanding of the whole effort, this 
work is largely concerned with the history and development of 
the village of Plato Center. Other settlements in the township 
such as North Plato, Pingree Grove and McQueen Station, bordering 
Rutland Township, Udina and Elgin were settled before Plato 
Center. It would be interesting to make a study of each 
settlement. East Plato, now Bowes was settled after the railroad 
went through and at one time was quite a village having a 
creamery, blacksmith shop, store, post office, dance hall, and 
a doctor. The roads in the township and the origin of the names 
that have been given them add much to the history of the 
township. For example Plank Road in the early days was actually 
a road containing planks. Churches and schools in the area also 
furnish a great deal of information concerning the past. It 
is hoped this brief history of Plato Center may encourage each 
of us to find out more about the early days of the township 
in which we live... written by Lucinda Muirhead Corron— 1975. 

Author's Notes 

Before any work like this can begin, an author must seek 
out the long time residents who know how things used to be in 
the area. Many times the people who are interviewed do not have 
to be scholars, but those with merely a good memory. In 
interviewing, Lucinda Muirhead Corron, she was not only a school 
teacher, but a learned professional, whole lived in the area, 
and who was highly interested in the preservation of it. 

It was fitting to preface our work, with the observations 
of Lucinda's which lays the framework of our study. It is also 
interesting to note, that much of the author's research was 

made independently of Mrs. Corron's. Her document became 
available sometime after the author had almost finished his 
work. The research parallels each other, and although the dates 
of certain events may differ a little, each gives an approximate 
idea of when things did occur in this area. The author has 

attempted then to build upon Lucinda's efforts providing more 
information about the area. Truly, Lucinda's work is much 
appreciated and is probably correct. It is based on the reference 
materials that she had at the time, and the interviews that 

she made with people who had passed on, long before the author 
came to the area. 

In pursuing the information available to the author, and 
keeping in mind that Lucinda's work was written 23 years before 
the author started his, there are bound to be changes and 
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corrections. Lucinda noted this in her own work, and was open 
to any discrepancies that maybe later found. This is probably 
true in most historical accounts of an area, where different 
sources are used, and information is collected at different 
times. Typos, wrong directions, and guesses at spellings also 
lend themselves to errors. This then is covered in the author s 
intentions to make this a "memory book," instead of an historical 
document. We have strived for accuracy and have written what 
we have learned about the area, based on the most reliable 
information. Later on, it should be also noted, that after both 
Lucinda and I have abandoned our typewriters, there will be 
more changes in copy due to the progressive world. 

New subdivisions will change the contour of the area. 
Already we have been carefully noting that the old Plato United 
Methodist Church that was once located in the cemetery and moved 
around the corner on the west side of Muirhead Road south of 
Russell Road in 1966, is an important landmark that should never 
be destroyed. We base much of our research on the past and 
present in relation to the location of the church then and now. 
Frequently, a town house is mentioned, it was on the southwest 
corner of the intersection of Muirhead and Russell Roads. It 
was the area's first town hall. The creamery was located south 
of where the church is now on the same side of the street. The 
age has already become confusing with the recent painting over 
of the sign in front of the 1859 church building. Already, the 
village has lost this important identity. It is hoped that when 
the new church is constructed on the northeast corner of Muirhead 
and Russell Roads, the sign in front of the old country church 
will mention that it is the original Plato United Methodist 
Church. It was probably painted over with its new "Cornerstone 
name in order to not confuse members of the Faith United 
Methodist Church in Elgin. They might think that they were 
entering the wrong building instead of the congregation that 
they recently merged with. The connection of the early churches 
like the Corron and Hardin facilities is examined later in this 
work. There are differing dates in many sources concerning the 
operations and demise of the former structures of the area. 

In Lucinda's and Raymond Russell's documentation, the names 
were printed as they were supplied to the author. Eli Jackman 
is noted as Levi Jackman in the county histories. Beeman Adams 
was frequenty found as an early settler. Lucinda notes that 
a post office was located at Plato Corners in the 1840's when 
the school opened, and when the first settlement was made. 
Earlier postal records do not reveal the existence of a post 
office there until much later. Uncle Sam does list a post office 
a little bit later in nearby New Plato. At times it is even 
difficult trying to figure out when a source talks about Plato, 
does he or she mean the township as a whole, or Plato Center? 

The gist and meaning of the entire text then has to be considered 
to determine if we are being told about the small village of 
what is now Plato Center, the entire township or another part 
of it. 

Besides the church being consolidated, the building that 
was the old Mix Milk Plant that became the Seyller's Blacksmith 
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Shop has been removed since Lucinda's writing. The Mix Plant 
closed during the depression according to some sources. It 
was also destroyed once by fire but rebuilt. Later it was 
occupied by the Seyller's. The only old garages that exist 
along the railroad tracks there now, were owned by the Homuth 
Store, according to Jerry Seyller. The question of whether or 
not the Burnidge Store was constructed on the now vacant lot 
on the northeast corner of Rippberger and Russell Roads remains. 
Some feel it was moved from the old location of Plato Center 

near where the 1859 church is now. Locations of a blacksmith 
shop and other small businesses in the old area of Plato Center 
have been hidden in time. It would take a person with plenty 
of time, surveyor knowledge, or just plain luck to run across 

where some of these places were using the archival information 
in the Kane County Recorder's Office. This task is made difficult 
without names, and the fact that what was located on the land 
is usually not noted on most land transfers. 

An interesting note was that the old Gray Willow School 
was purchased by Edison Schmidt was new information. He built 

a house out of the wood in Plato Center on east side of 

Rippburger Road across from the Johnson's. 

It is hoped that this book and any subsequent books will 

tie together the facts, figures and challenges of learning the 
complete history of Plato Center. We have attempted to do this, 
but any work can also stand some improvement and inclusion of 

new fresh ideas and information. It was our goal to capture 
what we do have during this era, before even that is gone. 
Please consider this work, as a lengthy and in depth 
documentation of the available data that we have been able to 
discover and collect for prosperity. When it is considered as 
a whole, it will give a good idea, with approximate and sometimes 
accurate dates of who lived here, when, and what they did. No 

one entry should be relied upon for the final word for the truth. 
For the most accurate picture of how Plato Township and Plato 

Center was and is, can only be made after, someone reads the 
whole book, examines all of the documentation presented by those 
contributors, then becomes an amateur historian themselves. 
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How to Use This Book 

This work is far from being perfect. It was done by an 

amateur historian at best using antiquated technology, in a 
limited time frame. It was typed from information mailed to 

the author, personal interviews, and coverage of some events. 
It was designed to be a small booklet about the area, somewhat 
like the author's previous work on the community of Udina. 

Ever read the book "War and Peace?" It contains 1,136 pages 
of text. The unedited version of "Plato Center Memories," is 

1,514 pages. At the time of this writing, its final form is 

still in doubt. This should not surprise anyone as many times 
those that self-publish get carried away with information. For 


instance Clair Victor Mann, a relative to former county surveyor 
Adin Mann, wrote a three volume set of books called From Kansas 
Dust." In it is the complete history of Plato's Shedden and 
Reiser Families. The Denver Public Library, keeps it under lock 
and key. In previous experiences with publishers, an unwilling 


editor, or person insensitive to 
do, could remove important parts 


what the author is trying to 
of a work. What's then "left 


on the cutting room floor." could be some very important parts 
of this book. It was then difficult then to decide what to leave 


out. So everything was kept in. All references on a particular 
subject should be found in the book, and considered as a whole 
before any conclusions on a particular subject is reached. 

Further the author wishes to apologize for the volume of 


pages that he has created. Some nights, he would write until 
2am. The next day more people excited about the opportunity 


to "go down in history" with the author would send in more items. 
Others would suggest additional people to call for data for 
this book. Hence, a monster project was created, greatly 
increasing its original size, scope, and cost. Probably at best 
maybe 100 books will be done, hence higher than expected costs. 


A cheaper book would not have covered all of these facts. 

This work was done in good faith to highlight what people 


remember about the area. It probably has some mistakes, and 


poses confusing details of how things were, sometimes 
contradicted by many different sources. Spellings are a close 
as they can be obtained. The facts are presented as the author 
learned them, as well as what has been told to him by the 
residents. The machine used to print the final product was a 
Brother word processor. It's capacity for storage of files is 
very limited. (Some articles were typed elsewhere and inserted 
later). Sometimes information was gathered after previous known 
information had already been presented. In the clippings of 
the old newspapers, they appear out of order or redundant. They 
were collected at different times. Some of the old articles 
are from different newspapers. So then a larger than expect 
project has been created. But after all we are writing about 
a whole township, not just a crossroads, like up in Udina. The 
author volunteered two years towards the project, and here is 
what he came up with. At last the township s history is all 
collected between the same two covers. It was not designed to 
be bigger than "War and Peace," but now the author just hopes 
that some peace will come to his life now that it is completed.. 
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Official Plato Township Records 
as noted by Plato Clerk Raymond Russell 
(original spellings provided) 

April 1. 1850- The voters name the a„a H omer .J^he^ follo.ing 

overseers of the roads are .® ppo *“ h ^ Doherty, John Eastman, 
Issac Sargent, David Sar.in, > Ja ? m ’ es Mo rey, Daniel 

Si;Reuben" Tuck, Thomas Burnidge and Thomas 

Rof s . 

Other officers appointed Supervisor John S ■ 

I»1U5: TEfcS&z. 

and David Sarwin. 

In June of 1850, the area was renamed Plato, because there 
already a Homer in Illinois. 

April of i 851 “The highvay commissioners e 

property?" A^motion passed to pay $2. for cleaning the house 
where the meeting was held. 

:? ri a\ urg'e 4 , be” ’A™? $15“ «'^ ” 

go at large. 

April 1884-A.W. Hall was appointed the first thistle 

commissioner... 

;r h „ir::; 

April 1891 -The board voted to expend a cost not to exceed $50. 
to build a shed for township tools. 

August 1948-The board Comply“° thVre ‘"“.h" 

ar?d th maintained ^ for the safety of children in Plato 

Center . 

April 1953-The moderators fee was raised from $1.50 to $2.00. 
iEis is being done for the annual meetrng. 

April 1956-The assessor's fee was raised from $100. to $150. 
per year. 

October 1958-The Plato Milk Plant was purchased for use as a 
town hall . 

April 1959-A part of the town hall was rented to the fire 
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department. 

March 1960-The old town hall was sold to Everett Hinkle for 
$600. and will be moved to his farm. 

February 1967-An addition was approved to the town hall. 

July 1987-A computer was purchased for use by the assessor. 

Past Supervisors of Plato Township 

1850-John S. Lee, 1852-Carlton Morehouse, 1854-L.M. Baker, 
1855-Carlton Morehouse, July 1855-John S. Lee, 1860-S. Chapman, 
1862-John S. Lee, 1863-William H. Rowe, 1865-Lewis Fletcher, 

1866- Michael Dougherty, 1870-Merritt Harger, 1872-John S. Lee, 
1875-Michael Dougherty, 1877 Ira Russell, 1878-Abijah Lee, 
1881-Seth Sherwood, 1883-Thomas Burnidge, 1885-Ira N. Russell, 
1887-Gustov Miller, 1890-John S. Lee, 1895-George Muirhead, 
1899-Fred Rhorsen, 1911-James Muirhead, 1915-Fred Rhorsen, 
1919-A.M. Fitchie, 1939-John Muirhead, 1955 Edward F. Kovar, 
1969-Robert B. Muirhead, 1979-Kenneth Bartels, 

1981-Gerald D. Regan. 

Past Clerks of Plato Township 

1850-Martin Burdick, 1851-Levi Jackman, 1852-William Hansen, 

1864- John Lovel, 1865-William Hansen, 1880-Thomas Burnidge, 
1881-Mahlon Blow, 1884-John W. Pearson, 1891-G.H. Britton, 
1895-E.C. Parry, 1901-A.M. Fitchie, 1919-John Schmitz, 

1934-H.J. Rohrsen, 1956-J.W. Johnson, 1963-Myron W. Yonker, 
1978-Raymond Russell. 

Past Assessors of Plato Township 

1850-George French, 1851-Asa Merrill, 1852-L.M. Baker 
1853-Issac Sargent, 1854—Solomon Ellis, 1856-E.N. Clark, 

1857-Thomas Burnidge, 1858-E.N. Clark, 1859-J.W. Wilcox, 

1861— Solomon Ellis, 1863—Anthony Roser, 1864—Samuel Gibbons, 

1865— John Skinner, 1866—John Wilson, 1867—Merritt Harger, 
1868—Anthony Roser, 1869-John Sheldon, 1870—Aaron Hall, 

1871—John McQueen, 1872—John Wilcox, 1873—William Hall, 
187 4-John Sheldon, 1877 John McQueen, 1878-John Sheldon 
1879-William Hall, 1880-George Muirhead, 1881-A.W. Hall, 

1884—George Muirhead, 1885—A.W. Hall, 1888—Fred Rohrsen, 

1892-A.W. Hall, 1895-Fred Rohrsen, 1898-A.W. Hall, 

1904-H.G. Miller, 1905-Fred Merritt, 1906-A.W. Hall, 

1912-J.H. Cole, 1930-0tto J. Lenz, 1936-J.P. McDonald, 

1944-H.L. Luther, 1960-Fred Fennema, 1969-Jerome Seyller, 

1974-Chester Roush, 1986-Lori Roush, 1988 Henry Kelley, 

1990-Janet M.W. Roush. 

Past Road Commissioners of Plato Township 

1862- Smith Jamerson, 1863-William Pease, 1866-Harvey Gage, 

1867- Nathaniel Ladd, 1868-Bernass Adams, 1869-Harvey Gage, 
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1870-John Durand, 1871-William Burton, 1872-Warren Ashley, 
1873-Harvey Gage, 1874-Milton Harger, 1875-Gustov Miller 
1876-J.W. Wilcoks, 1877-Richard Julian, 1878-Gustov Miller, 
1879-John Bennett, 1880-Fred Thies, 1881-August Miller, 

1882-Beman Adams, 1883-Charles Blanchard, 1884-Gustov Miller, 
1885-George L. Pease, 1886-Adelbert Pease 1887-James Muirhead, 
1888-G.H. Britton, 1889-Adelbert Pease, 1890 James Muirhead, 
1891-H.G. Rue, 1892-William Kruger, 1893-W.C. Thies 
1894-H.G. Rue, 1895-William Marshall, 1896-C.W. Cornie, 

1897-Jay Durand, 1898-W.A. Pease, 1899-C.W. Cornie, 

1900-Martin Marshall, 1901-W.A. Pease, 1902-Herman Oltendorf, 
1903-Martin Marshall, 1904-W.E. Marshall, 1905-Adelbert Pease, 
1906-Samuel Werrbach, 1910-Adolph Plote, 1911-Adelbert Pease, 
1912-Adolph Plote, 1913-Fred Fahlbusch, 1914-Ernest Holmuth, 
1915-H.J. Rohrsen, 1916-Samuel Werrbach, 1917-John Schmitz, 
1918-H.J. Rohrsen, 1932-F.A. Bohlin, 1941-Ernest Yurs, 

1959-James P. Hornyak, 1965-William Hulke Jr., 

1979-Frank Brizzalaro, 1981-Carlton Wiese, 1987-Fred W. Ermel. 

Present Township Board 1998 

Supervisor-Gerald D. Regan 
Clerk-Raymond Russell 
Assessor-Janet M.W. Roush 
Road Commissioner-Fred W. Ermel 

Trustees-John Nepermann, Charles Muirhead, Joe Hulke, 
and Leroy Nelson. 

Cemetery Board President-Gordon Hartje 
Secretary-Glenn Muirhead 
Treasurer-Viateur Saindon 

Plato Township Solid Waste Board 
Chairman-Robert Leitner 
Secretary-Claire Seyller 
Treasurer-Terry Kovac 

Members, Daniel Follman, Phillip Nomiline. 

original spellings and data collected by Raymond Russell. 

Plato Township Clerk. 
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Plato Area Pioneers-1878 

information collected by Lucinda Muirhead Corron 


Pioneer 

Post Office 

Arrival From 

Section 

John Griggs 

Gray Willow 

1835 

Ohio 

31 

John Griggs Jr. 

Gray Willow 

1835 

Dupage Co. 

29,30 

John S. Lee 

Elgin 

1835 

New York 

28,33 

Dr. L.S. Tyler 

Udina 

1836 

Vermont 

12 

John Ranstead 

Udina 

1836 

Vermont 

12 

William Hanson 

Udina 

1837 

England 

22 

James Gage 

Udina 

1837 

New Hamp. 

12 

Nathaniel Ladd 

Elgin 

1838 

Vermont 

36 

Dr. Daniel Pingree 

Pingree Grove 

1838 

New Hamp. 

2 

Thomas Burnidge 

Elgin 

1840 

Massachusetts 22 

George Rippberger 

Elgin 

? 

? 

13 

Seth Sherwood 

North Plato 

1840 

? 

19 

David Pease 

Gray Willow 

1844 

New York 

28 

Joseph Switzer 

? 

1845 

Canada 

6,7 

William McDonald 

Elgin 

1846 

Kane Co. 

25 

John Shedden 

Udina 

1846 

Scotland 

2 

Michael Dougherty 

Udina 

1846 

Ireland 

11 

William Seapy 

? 

1847 

? 

29? 

George Muirhead 

North Plato 

1849 

Scotland 

16 

J.S. Durand 

North Plato 

1851 

New York 

9 

Richard Julian 

Elgin 

1854 

England 

21 

Freeman Grow 

Udina 

1856 

Pennsylvania ? 

John Rue 

Udina 

1860 

? 

27 

Henry Schoonhoven 

Elgin 

1861 

New York 

24 

Ira N. Russell (Batavia 

l 1844) Udina 

1865 

New York 

13 
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Some Prominent Farmers and Business People 

from: History of Kane County, Illinois by R. Waite Joslyn 1908 

Beith, Robert E. born 7/8/1872 parents are George A. and Lucinda 
Richmond Beith who had six children. Robert E. was married twice, 
Elsie (Merrick) and Josephine (Molenarr) of Blue Island, II. 
Robert's sister is Elizabeth wife of John Muirhead, Mary is 
married to Charley Muirhead, William A. farms near Elburn. Robert 
E. ran a successful dairy and stock farm and was described as 
being "upright in character. 

Craft, Edwin E. was born in Burlington 9/16/1860, and is the 
son of Charles T. and Catherine (McKeller) Craft who had six 
children, Charles E., Katie E., Sarah E.(married Thomas Haygreen, 
a Plato farmer), George A., Daniel, and Edwin E. Edwin worked 
for the Fox Valley Railroad, married Effie Cripps also of 
Burlington in 1884. They had two children Cora and Glenn. Edwin 
farms 320 acres in Plato Township. 

Dahlstrom, Charles P. born 5/22/1862 in Sweden; parents are 
Daniel S. and Johnna (Peterson) Dahlstrom who had 8 children. 
Charles P. married Matilda C. Nelson of Chicago. Charles' sister 
is Clara A. wife of J.E. Johnson, another Plato farmer. Charles 
is described as a progressive farmer in Plato Township, and 
owned 175 acres near St. Charles Road and Green Stage Road. 

Ellithorpe, William born 5/31/1848; parents are Stephen and 
Emily (Smith). William married Martha Worden of DeKalb. They 
had two sons Benjamin and Stephen. He owned 320 acres in 
Burlington Township, and is buried in the Baker Cemetery in 
Campton Township. 

Haines, Arthur M. born 3/2/1882 in Charter Grove, near DeKalb, 
II., parents John and Mary E. (Hoskins) Haines. The children 
are Arthur M., Cora, Vernon, Harry D. Flora, John, Emma, and 
May. John fought in the Battle of Shiloh and in the capture 
of Vicksburg, during the Civil War. Arthur M. married Sadie 
(Hunt) of Sycamore in 1903. They had one daughter Ada. Arthur 
M. later became the manger of a creamery in 1903, that produced 
21,000 pounds of milk a day. 

Hall, Jeremiah Cummings born 1/4/1833 parents were Alvah and 
Clarissa. He came to Udina in 1845, and later fought in the 
Battle of Gettysburg in the Civil War. Jeremiah married Sedate 
Harger, had two children, and served as county supervisor. 

Homuth, Ernest, born 6/28/1857, came to the USA in 1886; parents 
Fred and Anna (Schluter) Homuth. He married Anna Oetikir of 
Switzerland in 1887. The children are William, Frederick, 
Charles, Walter and Ernest, a nephew Edward H. Homuth also lived 
with the family. Ernest is listed as a progressive farmer and 
dairyman, owns 50 cows and was also a mason by trade.. 

Kammrad, Charles born 10/27/1865 in Germany, parents Louis 
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and Minnie (Kramke) Kammrad, came to America an 1 82 Par 

had seven? children Gussie “ lJe Marsaret Reed 

Bertha carried Henry Drtt.er^ Charles -tried ^ 8 .^ my 

and had four children, reads that Charles ran 

Charlotte, and Harvey Samuel. The 1text a „ 

his 240 acre Plato farm with much skill and vigor. 

&:• hV^ G ™ “ a "' 

one child Henry. Mr. Kramer was a Plato tarme 

,, i ■ Diom fpntpr 1/25/1865, parents Amasa and 

Loomis, A.W. born m Plato (Fmerv") He farmed 

were^^destroyed hy 

fire in 1893. 

McIntyre, Mrs. Hattie Marshall born 4/6/i887 station agent 
at 1 ^-' in Plato 

who was in charge of ter Hattie is the daughter 

had two children Hazel W. and Howard A. Hattie s is 

of William E. Marshall and Agnes McKmnell Marshall. 

Miller, Carl born 3/:24/.E 851 Miller! t Carl “ married b Emma 

factory: parents Carl and Mollie ” A1b _ rtine Minnie, Louie 

[ H n:^L^^: e CarrU:d r ^srJs^fa^ in Plato Township. 

, , / 10 / 1 QA 7 nsrpnts Adam and Katy (Schwartz) 

Miller, Henry born 1/i3/1867 par e Detman. They 

Henry came from Germany in 1 =»' Charley and Mary. 

£«ry sisVer^ Cathey 8 "jieT Georse ^^hr^f ty^and 

subs tant ia) nr far"—r S *a^:tive in the dairy business and owning 
200 acres. 

Mock, John C. born 12/27/1867 parents James^and^Mary^ickering, 

worked for his father before uying ,005 phe children were 

Mabel (Walker) of Compton Township in 1896. The thi 

Minnie, Agnes, J. William, Annre and John. John 

acres and 14 cows. 

Potter, Charles H. born £■ «*“pJ”” h {£iy 

are Harry Eddy Potter and Mary A. (Gnggs) Pot Rar uncles 

daughter of Plato Township seller J °*“ ^her t ' he y erected the 

were Harry and Spau ^ in8 ch ^^ es an Rarry Ed dy Potter died when 
first buildings m St. Charles. nay rharles married Elvira 
Charles was only U Tears ^/Vey had"-* child, Alice. 

Charles was”the'general manager of Except Crea m ery Company 

^Lp^^rt^hi^“ua^tr:f h ^i^^-cts.. from Elgin. 
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Rabe, August born in Hanover Germany 11/7/1868 parents Chris 
and Anna (Frecking) Rabe, who never came to America. August 

came to the USA in 1883, married Anna Wiese. They had seven 

children Emma, Freddie, Herman, Huldah, Rosa, Walter, and Arthur. 
August is listed as a prosperous farmer with "persistent and 
determined spirit." He owned 136 acres and 30 cows. 

Rogers, Eugene F. born in Plato Township 12/19/1859 parents 

are Nelson and Sarah (Pruden) Rogers of New York. Nelson who 
came to Plato in 1855, later was the supt. of streets in Oak 
Park, and once owned 500 acres in Plato Township. Eugene was 
a reporter for the Daily Bluff City Newspaper in Elgin, and 
became deputy circuit court judge. 

Russell, Freeman A. born 8/30/1861 parents are Ira N. and 

Charlotte (Sherburne) Russell. Freeman was in the insurance 
business in Elgin, owed 200 acres of land in Plato Township, 
and married Lenora (Lathrop). They had three sons Glen L. Ira 
N. and Harry L. 

Russell, Ira, born in New York 2/4/1833, parents are Jonas 

and Hannah Lincoln Russell of Vermont who had six childen. 

Ira was married twice, wives-Charlotte (Sherburne) of New York- 
died 1901, then married Amerlia J. (Herrick) of Missouri in 
1903. Ira and Charlotte had four children Emma, Ella, Freeman 

and Laura. Ira owned farms in Batavia and Burlington, worked 
for the J.W. Duncan Lumber Company and later left his fine 
Holstein farm in Plato to live at 326 South Street in Elgin. 
Russell Road which borders the family farm today is probably 
named after his ownership of his property in Plato. The farm 
was owned for many years by Raymond and Dorothy Russell. 

Sherwood, George W. born 1/27/1853, educated at the Elgin 
Academy, married Lillie E. (Warner) also of Plato Township. 

George farmed his "well-drained fields" until 1902 then moved 

from Plato to Elgin. 

Sherwood, Seth S. born 5/25/1884, parents Charles S. and Luella 
(Muerhead) Sherwood. Seth married Hazel Samis of Burlington 
Township, owned 120 acres in Plato Township and was a member 
of the Modern Woodsmen of America. 

Schmitz, John J. born 2/8/1877 parents: Joseph of Prussia and 

Elizabeth (Riebel) Schmitz. Joseph's first job in Chicago was 
carrying bricks for 75d a day at the Kirk Soap Company. He was 
also a cook in the Union Army. Joseph and Elizabeth had five 
children John J., Marie, Elizabeth, Katherine, and Huldah, who 

is married to Plato Center farmer Adolph Muller. John J. Schmitz 
owned 80 acres in Plato Township. He married Mammie (Behrens,) 
and had two daughters Erma and Velda. 

Wiese, Herman J., born in Kentucky 1/24/1882, son of Fred and 

Dora (Frebbeine) Wiese who had nine children. Herman married 
Emma (Werrbach) in 1904. The children are John, Frank, Samuel, 
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Edward, Minnie, Lydia and George. Herman ran a successful 110 
acre dairy farm in Plato Township. 

X, Sh,„, 45 Holstein e... — — >■ 

cattle business. 

in 1908, according to Waite. Later children are not liste . 

Early Settlers before 1840 

At this time in history Plato, Burlington, and portions of 
Campton and Virgil Townships, was known as the Campton Preci . 
The area was also known earlier as Fairfield. 

Campton: (names and origination) 

John Beatty-Pennsylvania 

Harvey Warne-New York 
John Whitney-Ohio 

Harry and Spaulding Eddy-New York 
Luke Pike-Ohio 

F?anklin r WalkInl!^..all arrived in Campton Precinct in 1837. 
Burlington: 


Stephen Wright-New York 
Asa W. Lawrence-New York 
Allison Baker—New York 
Solomon Wright-New York 
John Halden-Pennsylvania 
Stephen Godfrey-Vermont 
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Plato Township Prominent Citizens 
From: "History of Kane County" by R. Waite Joslyn and Frank 
W. Joslyn, Pioneer Publishing, Chicago 1908. 

Selected listings found of interest to this work. 

Ames, Charles D. born in 1857, of Kaneville married Lucy Annis 
One of Charles' sisters is Annie who married J. McDermott, a 
Plato farmer. 

Beith, Robert E. a Campton farmer born in 1872, is one of six 
children. His sister Elizabeth married John Muirhead Sr. of 
Plato Center. Robert's sister Mary married Charley Muirhead 
also of Plato Center. 

Brophy, George A. owns a farm two miles north of Lily Lake. 
He was educated at the Elgin Academy and was employed at the 
McCornack Company in Chicago. He enjoys his "peace and 
prosperity," probably at "Brophy's Hill." 

Cole, Osman and Betsey Maria (Chamberlain) Cole. Their daughter 
was Marcia Cole who married Hiram Perry in 1855. Hiram was a 
farmer in Campton. Osman farmed in Plato. 

Conner, Samuel Griffin, born in 1845 is the son of Samuel and 
Eunice (Colby) of NY. His parents purchased 50 acres of farm 
land on Lenz Road in Plato Township in 1842 for $1.25 per acre. 
Gradually the family farm grew to 90 acres. Samuel G. (also 
known as "Griff"), was one of eight children. Those born in 
Plato Township include Welford (1848) who studied gardening 
in Denver, Ethan A. (1854) married Mary Miller and entered the 
real estate business in Elgin, and Viola (1857) married Del 
Pease and moved to Elgin. Other brothers and sisters were 
Susanna, Jerushia, Julia, and Merritt D. In 1878, Samuel G. 
purchaed his own farm of 46 acres three miles southwest of Plato 
center for $18. per acre. He married Ann Hawley in 1870. Ann 
was the daughter of Theodore and Sarah Ann (Cramp) Hawley. They 
had purchased a portion of a farm from John Greene which is 
on the north side of Connors Road. Theodore, her father who 
lived on Ellithorpe Road also gave them some adjacent land on 
Connors Road. Griff and Ann had three children, Dora (Lettie), 
who married John R. Tucker of St. Charles, Cora who became the 
wife of agriculturist Albert Edward Hinkle of Jonesville, 
Michigan, and Samuel T. born in 1887. Albert and Cora's son 
was Everett Hinkle. Everett married Reva Magaretta Berwick and 
they had three children including Don who is married to Anne 
(Blair-Swanson) . They had one daughter Bonnie Anne, who passed 
away young. Don was born across the street from his present 
home. Their son William Swanson has renovated the old Hinkle 
home where Don was born on the north side of Connors Road at 
43W202. His sisters are Barbara and Edna. The Hinkle's today 
live on the southside of the street. (The Hinkle's bought and 
moved the old Plato Town Hall there in 1960, which has been 
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made into an attractive home). The address is 43W177 Connors 
Road. It includes 105 acres and is listed as an Illinois 
Centennial Farm. Through the years the Hinkle Family were able 
to assemble adjacent parcels of land into their present day 
farm. The Tucker farm which included 22 acres west of the Hinkle 
land is gone. Connors Road (the original family name is spelled 
Conner, and did not have an "s" at the end). It is probably 
the only road in the township that is not paved. It runs a short 
distance between Rt. 47 and Kendall Road. The Hinkle s appear 

amused by this distinction but would like to see more township 
services in the area. (The other unpaved road in the township 
is a section of Bahr Road near Plank Road. In the past, Waste 
Management Corporation has unsuccessfully tried to purchase 
the Hinkle Farm for a dump site). 

Craft, Edwin E. was born in 1860. His parents were Charles T. 
and Catherine (McKellar) Craft of Plato Township. Edwin was 
one of six children. His father worked as a driver on the Erie 
Canal and also for Galena Division of the Fox River Valley 
Railroad. Edwin's sister Sarah E. married Plato farmer and 
dairyman Thomas Haygreen. Edwin was in the creamery business 
and owned farms in Minnesota and South Dakota. At the time of 
his marriage to Effie S. Cripps in 1884, he owned 120 acres 
"on the Burlington Road, two miles from the railroad station 
and one hundred rods from a schoolhouse." They had two children 
Cora and Glen. Edwin served four years as the Burlington Township 
Supervisor, eight years as the assessor , and for a number of 
years as school trustee. 

Dahlstrom, Charles P. born in 1862 in Sweden is one of 8 
children. He came to the U.S. in 1885. He lived in Lockport 
and Chicago before coming to Kane County. Charles saved his 
money and purchased a 175 acre farm on the St. Charles to Galena 
Stage Route (Burlington Road). In 1890 he married Miss Matilda 
C. Nelson of Chicago. They had eight children C. Emil, Florence 
T., Mabel C., Henry Walter, Myrtle A., John D., Esther Matilda, 
and Clarence 0. One of Charles's sisters Clara is married to 
Plato farmer J.E. Johnson. 

Ellithorpe , T. Cass owns a 50 acre farm about three miles from 
Virgil Station. His parents Timothy C. and Emily (Sells) 
Ellithorpe were involved in the printing business in Canada. 
They came to the United States in 1835 and had six children. 
The Ellithorpe's purchased 160 acres from the government, part 
of which is T. Cass's farm (on the Sycamore and St. Charles 
Road). Timothy died in 1861 after clearing the land, at a time 
when Indians still lived in the area. T. Cass married Bell 
Mitchel of Plato Township. Two children were born, Walter C., 
who became a motorman on a street car in Michigan, and Flora 
who married Plato Township farmer D.C. Croft. 

Ellithorpe, William H. born in 1848, was a farmer, school 
teacher, school trustee, township supervisor and trustee. 

He married Martha J. Worden in 1875, of DeKalb County who died 
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in 1882. They had two sons Benjamin F. and Stephen R. William 
owned a productive 90 acre farm on Burlington Center Road half 
way between Burlington and Virgil Center. A schoolhouse 
waslocated across from the farm. Josyln related that the 
Ellithorpe's spent $12,000 to improve their farm and it was 
watered by an artesian well on the property. Ellithorpe Road 
runs through the area. 

Haines, Arthur M. runs the creamery in Plato Center. He was 
born in Charter Grove (DeKalb County) in 1882. In 1903 he began 
running the creamery and also married Sadie Hunt of Sycamore. 

Hall, Jeremiah Cummings 1833-1886 of Udina was a corporal in 
the 36th Illinois Volunteer Infantry in the Civil War in 1861. 
He was married to Sedate Harger who died in 1884. They had two 
children Eva and Minnie. In 1885, he married Miss Katherine 
Dougherty of Udina. 

Homuth, Ernest a Plato Center farmer, born in 1857, and married 
Miss Anna Oetiker in 1887. They have five childen William, 
Frederick, Charles, Walter Ernest and and adopted son Edward 
H. Homuth. 

Johnson, John born in 1859 is a prominent farmer and stock raiser 
of Plato Township. He came here from Sweden in 1871, and married 
Christine Larson. He rents 279 acres and regularly ships cattle. 


They have five 
Victor . 

children 

Albert 

E. 

Mabel, John 

W. Amanda and 

Kammrad, Charles 

born in 

1865 . 

His 

father was 

Louis Kammrad 


who brought his family here from Germany in 1882. Charles married 
Margaret Reed in 1892. They have four children Carl Louis, Walter 
William, Lily Charlotte, and Harvey Samuel. They own 240 acres 
near Plato Center. 

Kramer, John born in 1879 in Plato Township, considered a 
successful farmer and dairyman. He is one of six children born 
to his parents Fred and Lena (Zack) Kramer. Fred came from 
Krempe, Germany. In 1906, John married Annie Lindehart. A year 
later they had a son Henry. The Kramer's own 26 cows on their 
Plato farm. 

Loomis, A.W. was born at Plato Center in 1865 to parents Amasa 
and Julia A. (Morgan) Loomis of Oneida County, New York. His 
parents lived in Cook, Lake Counties, Elgin Township (section 
29) and California before permanently settling in Plato Township. 
Amasa sold their 120 acre Plato farm in 1882. Their rural Elgin 
farm was totally destroyed by fire in 1893. In 1891, A.W. married 
Rose Emery of St. Louis. They have two children Edna and Lillian. 


McIntyre, Mrs. Hattie (Marshall) is the station agent at Bowes. 
She was born in 1887, and is the daughter of William E. Marshall 
and Agnes McKinnell. She is married to Ralph A. McIntyre, a 
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railroad manager. 


Mapes, Jackson A. married Ada Shaver in 1887. She was born in 

1872 in Plato Township. They have four chldren Harold, Ernest, 
William and Marion. (The Mapes' owned property at Plato Corners). 

Miller, Carl, Plato Center farmer born in 1851 was left 

fatherless at the age of eight. He married Emma Halm. They have 
seven children Henry, May, Lena, Albertine, Minnie, Louie, and 
Lizzie 

Miller, Henry born in 1867 in Germany, "one of the most thrifty, 
substantial farmers and dairymen." His is one of four children. 

A sister Catherine is married to George Schuppner of Plato 
Center. Henry married Anna Detman in 1886. They have five 

children George, Harry, Minnie, Charley and Frank. The Miller s 
own 200 acres. 

Mock, John C. born in 1867 has 153 acres in Plato Township. 

His sister Agnes lives in Plato Center. His brother J. William 
is a Plato Center farmer. He married Mabel Walker of Campton 
Township. They have two children Lulu and Charles. 

Potter, Charles H. born in 1851 is president of the Excelsior 
Creamery Company in Elgin. His parents are Harry Eddy and Mary 
A. (Grigjgs) Potter. 

Rabe, August "one of the most prosperous and progressive dairymen 
in Plato Township." Born in Germany, in 1868 and came to the 
area when he was 15. He married Anna Wiese, and they have seven 
children, Emma, Freddie, Herman, Huldah, Rosa, Walter and Arthur. 
They own 166 acres in Plato Township. 

Ramm, John C. born in Berlin Germany in 1862, came to Kane County 
three years later. He was one of seven children born to Fred 
and Dorothy (Fos) Ramm. They first settled in Dundee, buying 
land at $35. and acre. His sister Mary married Charles Yurs, 
of East Plato. John later owned a prosperous farm six miles 
southeast of Burlington. His 30 cows produced 64 gallons of 
milk that is shipped from Virgil to Chicago. He also owns 20 
acres of fruit trees. In 1889, he married Mabel Stevens of Wasco 
and had six children. . . Devalois , John M. , Claude L. , Leola, 
S., Dorothy M. (1905), and Maurice S. (1907). Ramm Road passes 
through the area today. Note: Maurice "Bub Ramm died suddenly 
Plato High School '30, due to appendix problems. A sundial was 
erected in his memory, but it has not been seen on the school 
grounds since the 1940's. 

Ramsay, William is the proprietor of the Burns Hotel and the 
Ramsey House in Elgin. He was born in 1865, and prior to 1890 
worked on James Fitchie's farm in Plato. 

Rogers, Eugene F. born in Plato Township in 1859 is a Circuit 
Clerk. His parents are Nelson and Sarah (Pruden). 
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Russell, Ira N. born in NY 1833, was Supervisor of Plato Township 
and farmed in Plato (owning 400 acres) until retirement. He 
then built a home at 326 South Street in Elgin. He was one of 
six children born to Jonas and Hannah (Lincoln) of Gainesville 
Wyoming County, New York. The Russell's came to Kane County 
in 1843. Ira's "diligence and activity in former years have 
brought to him capital sufficient to enable him to spend his 
remaining days in ease. His success too has been gained so 
honorably that the most envious cannot grudge him his 

prosperity,"-Joslyn. The Russell's owned farms in Batavia and 
Burlington before moving to Plato, sometime in the late 1860's. 
Ira's first wife was Charlotte (Sherburne). She died in 1901. 
They had four children including a son, Freeman (F.A.) Russell 
who became a successful insurance broker in Elgin. He marrried 
Lenora A. Lathrop in 1882. They had three sons, Glen L. Ira 

N. and Harry L. Ira married Amelia J. Herrick of Missouri in 

1903 after his first wife passed away in 1901. The farm 

(Russinwood) is still in the family today and is owned by Raymond 
and Dorothy (Meissner). Raymond is the present township clerk, 
and is building a new home southwest of the homestead. 

Note: One of the previous owners of the Russell Farm on Russell 
Road were the Shirra Brothers who died mysteriously one day 

a part in 1862. They are buried at the Udina Cemetery. Russell 
Woods, which is a vacant area with some nice trees is located 
further southwest on the north side of Russell Road. Some 

community events have occurred there in the past. The Russell's 
built a new home on property rented to family members (Olson's) 
southwest of the original farm in 1998. 

Schmitz, John J. born in 1877. His father Joseph who married 

Elizabeth Riebel was a cook in the Civil War. John is one of 

five children. His sister Huldah married Adolph Miller of Plato 
Center. In 1908 The Schmitz's own 40 choice acres, 25 cattle 
and 80 hogs. He is married to Mamie Behrens. 

Sherwood, George "no citizen is held in higher regard and 

esteem." Born in 1853, he married Lillian E. Warner both of 

Plato Township. They own 166 acres in Plato which is ten miles 
from St. Charles . 

Sherwood, Seth born in 1884 is the son of Charles retired in 

Elgin and Luella Meurhead (Muirhead?). Seth married Hazel Samis 
of Burlington in 1886. They own 120 acres in Plato Township. 

Strom, Axel Emil, one of four sons born to Andrew and Anna Lena 
(Burerson) Strom of Sweden. Axel, in his early years worked 
as a farmhand, and miner in Leadville, Colorado. He was married 
twice, lastly to Anna P. Johnson. She came from Sweden in 1898. 
Their two children are Alta (1903) and Agnes M., (1904). The 

Strom's have a successful farm in Virgil Township, and own fifty 
cows . 
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Whitford, Susan K. Dr. born in 1836, she became a teacher and 
later a doctor in Elgin. Her parents were Nathan and Eliza 
(Chamberlain) Daggett, who farmed in the Elgin/Plato area. Susan 
married Dr. Henry K. Whitford in 1855, who also practiced 
medicine in Elgin. Her older brother Edgar was struck and killed 
by lightning in Plato Township in 1850. Mrs. Daggett s second 
husband was Alvah Hall of Udina. Joslyn relates that well to 
do people of this time, drove to events on a sled, pulled by 

oxen . 


Wiese, Herman J. born in 1882 married Emma Werrbach in 1904. 
Her parents are Andrew and Catherine Werrbach of Plato Center. 
Herman is one of nine children. Anna, a sister is the wife of 
August Rabe. Minnie is married to Herman Rabe. There are also 
Henry, William, Alvina, Fred, August, Johnnie, in Herman s 
family. Emma's brothers and sisters are John, Frank, Samuel, 
Edward, Annie, Minnie wife of Bert Rash, and Lydia and George 
who have passed away. 


Youngs, Roy William born in 1879 owns 201 acres in East 
and other land in partnership with his father William 
Youngs and brothers. 


Plato, 
Henry 


Youngs, Smith or (Younges) born in 1852, was the son of Charles 
and Magdelen (Lingenfeler) Younges. Smith worked for his brother 
in law, W.W. McDonald. They rented the Edison Kimball Farm, 
and eventually Youngs purchased it, thus owning over 500 acres. 
In 1897, Youngs and McDonald operated a store in East Plato, 
until it burned down. Youngs married Mary Caroline (Carrie) 
Ferson in 1874. They had four children Clyde, Nellie, Maud, 
and Elizabeth. Smith Parker Youngs and Kenneth George are Clyde s 
sons. Clyde had married Maggie Gadke . Smith Youngs is a school 
trustee and also served as the postmaster of Youngsdale, a catt le 
shipping terminal. The post office operated around 1889 1904. 
The family farm purchased in 1880, is located on the 
southwestcorner of Hopps (formally Youngsdale Road) and Randall 
Road. Younges was a successful cattle shipper, Josyln says that 
Youngsdale was "named in his honor. 


There are many biographies in Joslyn s books. Some of e 
material appears in present tense as it was printed This was 
an attempt to find people who had connections to the Plato area. 
At times dates of marriages, birthdates etc. were not liste • 
Persons wanting complete and more detailed information about 
these people should obtain the Joslyn work at the Gail Borden 
Public Library in Elgin, Illinois. These people were among the 
most influential and successful of the time, as determined by 

the Joslyn's. 
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Additional Settlers 

Stephen Archer 

Stephen Archer was the first postmaster of an town called 
New Plato. Archer came there in the 1840's and probably saw 
a need for a post office in the area. There was great distance 
to the other postal facilities in bigger cities. He served as 
a school trustee, and election official in some of the earliest 
governmental affairs in the township. 

Archer became the postmaster on January 7, 1854. He was 

followed by John Archer (Stephen's son) in August of 1856, David 
Strader a nearby property owner in December of 1856, and Leander 
Collins on December 28, 1858. The post office which was located 

just north of Plato Corners (Corron Road at Stony Creek) closed 
on November 7, 1860. Much of the information about New Plato 

and its possibilities for a town have been lost. The area is 
easily defined on 1860 maps. The documents show land to the 
east on McDonald Road owned by the "heirs of Stephen Archer." 

James Fitchie 

James Fitchie heads a long line of successful and respected 
people with the same last name who still reside in Kane County 
today. He was born in Scotland in 1828, arriving first in 
McHenry County, then Rutland Township in 1873. In 1885, 
historical sources say the purchased 210 acres in section 24, 
in Plato Township. In 1886, he spent $1,500, to remodel his 
large 82 X 30 barn. 

James is described as a Presbyterian, Republican, school 
director, and strictly a "temperance man." Local history books 
also say that Fitchie was director of the Mutual Horse Protection 
Society . 

In 1857, he married Grace McIntosh, who also had worked 
at the same Scottish estate. They had one daughter and five 
sons including Alexander McIntosh born February 6, 1870 (same 

month and day as the author). Alexander's sons were active in 
local sports and the community club. Don Fitchie became one 
of the area's top baseball pitching prospects. 

The family owned a farm for many years on Nesler Road, 
near Bowes Station. The new Fitchie Creek Forest Preserve will 
be named after this prestigious family. 


Daniel McKellar 

Daniel McKellar and his family were among the earliest 
settlers of Plato Township. They owned land west of Plato Corners 
along what is today Crawford Road near McDonald Road. Daniel 
was born in Scotland on June 12, 1813, and went to New York 
in 1836. He arrived in Plato in 1846, and married Emily Sovereign 
in 1850. The family settled in Plato Corners in 1853. McKellar 
was active in local affairs, and died on March 16, 1889. The 

family cemetery is currently in ruins on the old Meissner Farm 
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just north of McDonald Road, east of Crawford Road. 

Ira N. Russell 

Russell Road is named after Ira (I.N.) Russell. He was 
among the early settlers whose family continues to run a large 
farm on Russell Road. Years before the Shirra Brothers owned 
the land. Today Raymond Russell, the current Plato Township 
Clerk and his wife Dorothy (Meissner) operate the farm. The 
Russell's are active in the Cornerstone Church (formally the 
Plato United Methodist Church), and many agricultural 
organizations. They are in the process of selling the family 
homestead, Russinwood, and moving a short distance south west 
into a new home on Russell Road. (This was done in late 1998). 


Smith Youngs of Youngsdale 

Smith Youngs (or Younges) was probably anxious to start 
a small town similar to places like Bowes Station or even Plato 
Center. However, this prestigious family s short lived village 
fizzled a bit after 1900. Smith Youngs is listed as the 
postmaster of this community in 1890. Historian Ralph Tredup 
says that the railroad had cut across his land in 1887. There 
once were stockyards located along the Illinois Central on the 
south side of his farm, as well as sidings for the shipment 

of grain and hay. The depot became the post office. 

Joselyn's history of Kane County paints Youngs as an 
industrious and honest "well-to-do" cattleman and horse breeder. 
"His word is bond," the publication stated. Youngs came to the 
area in the 1860's, and was married to Carrie Ferson. They had 
four children, raising them on their 475 acre farm. ^ This was 

the old Edison Kimball place originally owned by Smith's brother 
in-law W.W. McDonald. The two opened a store in East Plato in 
1897. When McDonald died, Youngs continued the store until 
it burned down. He also served as a school directox . 

In the 1930's a baseball team called Youngsdale often 
ventured to Udina for a few seasonal contests. Today, the 
original Youngs Farm is located on the southwest corner of 
Randall Road and Hopps Road in Elgin Township. The railroad 
tracks are south of the property. (Hopps Road used to be called 
Youngsdale Road. It was at the Youngsdale Road/I.C. crossing 
where members of the Stude Family were killed in a tragic 

car-train accident in 1946. The grade of the crossing was lowered 
sometime ago to see the trains better). The Youngs can be 
frequently found in old newspapers highlighting gossip and 
activities of the time. The post office was closed in 1905, 

and the mail route was taken over by Elgin. Ironically Youngs 
was also killed in a car-train accident in South Elgin in 1919. 

Garfield Farm Notes 

There seems to be a difference in thoughts about where 
the stagecoach routes actually went, and what the charges were 
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at the inns along the way. In a book about the history of 

Bloomingdale, the authors Thomas J. Perkins Jr. and Patti Lee 

Perkins state that the cost set by Cook County officials were 

breakfast or supper-25d, dinner for 37^ cents and one night's 
lodging for 12-§d. 

The Executive Director of the Garfield Farm Museum Jerome 
Johnson tells visitors who tour the farm, that for 37^<£ a night, 
patrons received a night's stay, plus a meal and care for their 
horse. "This would be the equivalent of $80. a night in today's 
money," Johnson says. 

As far as the route taken by stagecoach, Johnson says that 

the stagecoach route to Sycamore went right past the Garfield 

Tavern or Inn. This way utilized what would be Campton Hills 

Road (or Drive), which used to go all the way to Sycamore. 

The trail actually branched off with one way going to Oregon, 
Illinois and the other heading to Genoa and onto Galena from 
St. Charles. He urged anyone wanting specifics on the trail 
or the business of the Frink and Walker Stage Line, to consult 
sources at the Chicago Historical Society. After a time he says, 
just about any main route, became a stage coach route." 

When the stagecoaches died out..roads and railroad tracks 
took their place. The Chicago and Pacific Railroad (later the 
Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul and Chicago, St. Paul and Fond- 
du-Lac Railroad) followed closely the old Chicago to Galena 
Stage Route. It passes through the northern portion of Plato 
Township, including the towns of McQueen near the tile factory, 
and Pingree Grove. The line was also called the Galena-Chicago 
Union Railroad many years previously. By 1864, these lines as 
well as several other continental ones were consolidated and 
known as the Chicago and Northwestern Railroad. 

The Chicago Madison and Northern built in the late 1880's 
passed through the center of the township. This line later became 
the Illinois Central Gulf. It went through Plato Center about 
1888 and caused the town to move two miles west to be serviced 
by it. (The old Plato UMC Church and cemetery remained behind 
marking the original location of the town). 

The area of East Plato was renamed Bowes Station after 
Vice-President in Charge of Transportation of the I.C.R.R., 
Frank B. Bowes. Bowes took office about 1912. He is briefly 
mentioned in a history book about the firm. The town was renamed 
sometime afterwards possibly, when the railroad paid to move 
what became known as Bowes School further west on Bowes Road. 
This was done so that the railroad could construct a depot east 
of Nesler Road. There is also a Bowes Creek and Bowes Road in 
the area. 

The Chicago and Northwestern railroad passes also through 
the southern portion of Campton Township and north of Elburn. 

Burlington Road is the old St. Charles to Genoa (later 
Chicago to Galena) stagecoach route, along which, John Griggs 
built his tavern/inn in 1835. This is the same land that General 
Scott marched over on his way to fight the Indians at Prairie 
du Chien. Scott camped in Chicken Woods northeast of the old 
Griggs School in sections 30 or 31. 
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PLACE NAMES GUIDE 


Name Origination 

Acasto-a post office in Big Rock Township in 1839. It became 
the Big Rock Post office in 1850. Orson Brooks was the first 
postmaster. Big Rock is named after a local creek. It's first 
postmaster was Robert Summers in 1850. 

Almora Station was a a milk shipping center at Randall Road 
and Big Timber Road on the Chicago, Milwaukee Railroad 
(Soo-Line). A post office called Padell was also located there 
in 1881. Albert Gilbert was the postmaster in 1885. The area 
was also once called Spring Valley. It was located on Randall 
Road south of Big Timber Road. 

Asylum-see Fayville 

Aurora-was known as Waubonsie or Charlesville on the east side 
and Hartford and Lowell on the west side. Samuel McCarty of 
the Naperville Post Office administered the Aurora facility 
in 1836-37. Burr Winton became the postmaster of the county's 

oldest post office in 1837. 

Avon—was located near Lily Lake. It was a post office—village 
in 1840, moving to Kaneville in 1845. (see Campton). 

Bahr Road-named after the Albert Bahr Family that lived on the 
east end of Bahr Road. The stretch of road west of Rt . 47 was 

called Hartje Road unofficially for many years. Elmer Hartje 
lived in a home on the sw corner of Hartje Road and Rt . 47 

(43W527). Bahr Road then curves northeast and joins Plank Road. 

Bahr was incorrectly spelled "Barr" for many years on signs 
and maps. 

Bald Mound-Vernon Derry's location is Bliss Road at Main Street, 
between Kaneville and Batavia. It was active in the 1870's. 

It's name comes from a barren hill in the area. 

Banner-John McCay was the first postmaster of this northeast 
Rutland Township village located in Dundee on Galligan Road. 

It operated from 1848-1851. 

Batavia - recognized as Kane County's oldest town (1833). 

Issac Wilson was the first postmaster in 1841. 

Beith Road-named after the William Beith Family who were Campton 
farmers. William was also a mason and built several major 
structures in St, Charles and Batavia. He is a relative of the 
Muirhead and Corron families. 

Berkshire-John Griggs, an early settler along Burlington Road 
was the post master of this village in 1840. It was moved to 
East Burlington (Ellithrope and Chapman Roads) in 1865. 

Brier Hill Road-named after Charles Brier, born in a log cabin 
on the SE corner of Brier Hill Rd. Rt. 72-Don Hennig s Grandfather. 
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East Burlington also contained a post office, store, and creamery 
north of the intersection of Thomas and McDonald Roads. Hardin 
Church was also located nearby. John Greene was postmaster in 
1865. 

Big Rock-see Acasto-The Chicago and Galena Stage Route now U.S. 
30) went through this area in 1839, according to "Built For 
Farming." Early pioneers were farmers Joshua Rhodes, Robert 
Nash, Joseph Summers, Richard Davis and Janmes Dundas. In 1871, 
the area developed because the Chicago and Iowa (now Burlington 
Northern Railroad) was built through the area. 

Big Woods-was named for its timber in the area. It is located 
north of Aurora and is now the Marywood community. 

Blackberry Post Office-operated from 1840-1886. It was located 
on Main Street at Green Road, one mile east of the Fisherman's 
Inn, between Kaneville and Batavia. David Wheeler was the post 
master in 1840.. 


Blackberry Station is now Elburn (1886) It is at the intersection 


of Rt . 47 and 

in 1854. 

11.38. William 

Ross 

was 

the 

first 

postmaster 

Blunt Station, 

a railraod stop 

west 

of 

Big 

Rock 

on the old 

Chicago and Iowa 

RR (later Burlington 

Northern). 




Bowes Station-located at Nesler Road and the IC R.R tracks. 

Also see East Plato. The town was renamed for a IC railroad 
official (Frank B. Bowes). The US Postal Service says that a 
post office was establshed here in 1889, with Andrew H. Fairchild 
as postmaster. It closed in 1905, and its mail was sent to Elgin. 

Brewster Creek-crosses Dunham Road, named after E.M. Brewster 
in 1842. The area was also known as Little Woods. It's post 
office was moved to Wayne in 1853. The Little Woods Cemetery 
is nearby. 

Brier Hill-was a train stop on the C.M.& ST. Paul RR in Hamphsire 
Township at II. 72. There was no post office here, (see road). 

Bur lington-a post office was started here in 1865. The town 
grew as the Illinois Central Railroad went through it in the 
late 1880's. Another source Vernon Derry states that the 
Burlington Post Office was started in 1846, with John Ellithrope 
as the first postmaster. It's location was at the Burlington 
Blacktop and Plank Road. The town is named after Burlington, 
Vermont. West Burlington, became Burlington.. East Burlington 
had a post office from 1865-1881, and probably dissolved because 
the railroad did not go through the area. There are two locations 
for East Burlington, Ellithorpe and Chapman Roads. (1904 maps 
show a school at this location)... Also Thomas Road near McDonald 
Road where a store, post office and creamery were. The Hardin 
Church located near there (closed in the 1920's), indicated 
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on its documents that it was located in East Burlington. 

Campton Post Office was located at Route 47 and Empire Road. 

It began in 1851, and was changed to Avon then to Lily Lake 

in 1887. An actual lake was once here, but was drained. 

Canada Corners- settlement of Canadian families in Campton 
Township at II. 47 and II. 64, now Lily Lake. 

Canning-the first postmaster was Samuel Worchester from 1846- 
48. Historians are puzzled on its location in the Fox Valley. 

Carpentersville-first postmster was J.A. Carpenter in 1863. 

He was also the town founder. 

Catsville or Rockville, a small mill village on Big Rock Creek 

a few miles southeast of Big Rock. 

Chicken Woods (or Grove)-This is an area east of Rt. 47 and 
north of Burlington Road, north of Leland Strom's property. 

It was once known for its abundance of prairie chickens and 

was regularly visited many years ago by school children. The 
area was also called "Reynold's Woods after the family that 
owned the land. Today this area is the Brierwood Subdivison. 

"Jack in the Pulpit Plants," a lily type plant could also be 

found there. General Scott once camped in the area. 

Clintonville-now called South Elgin. The town was originally 
named after Dewitt Clinton governor of New York in 1835. The 

Galena Chicago and Union Railroad helped the area grow in 1849. 
In 1876, the town's name was changed to South Elgin, which 
created many problems with mail, freight, and commuters who 

thought they were in the south part of the city of Elgin. 

Historian Ralph Tredup stated that the confusion lasted over 
30 years. The original town was located on the Fox River at 
Illinois 31. The first postmaster was G.W. Woodbury in 1851. 

C1ybournvi11e—was located at the entrance of Mooseheart at Mill 
Creek on II. 31. There was a mill and store here but no post 

office, according to Derry. 

Coleman Station—a stop on the Illinois Central milk train east 

of Youngsdale. Derry's location is at the ICRR at II. 31. The 
post office operated here from 1889-1893, and was operated by 
a local landowner and postmaster F.A. Coleman. 

Collamer—was located in Virgil Township 1 mile north of Maple 
Park. Milton Thornton was the postmaster in 1849. It was moved 
to New Virgil in 1849. New Virgil is believed to be Virgil. 
However, this would require more study as Plato Center and New 
Plato are definately two different places. Virgil was also 

spelled "Vergil," on old maps for many years. 

Connors Road-named after the Griffin Conner Family as shown 
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on 1892 township maps in section 29. In later years, an "s" 
was mistakenly added to the street name. The name also appears 
incorrectly as "Conners" in print and on maps. It is a short 
road between Route 47 and Kendall Road. The Hinkle family live 
there. The road is not paved. 

Corron Road-named after early settler Robert Corron whose family 
owned substantial property in the area and still do. 

Crawford Road-named after Judson Crawford of Plato Center who 
owned a farm on this road. It actually should have been called 
Yurs Road. However, Ernest Yurs, a county official even though 
he owned substantial land along the road, decided to name the 
road after Mr. Crawford. "Juddie" Crawford was the popular 
custodian at Plato High School. His father was Judge C.C. 
Crawford. 

Damisch Road runs from Big Timber Road in Rutland Township near 
Route 72 to Reinking Road in Pingree Grove. At one point in 
history before World War II, William M. Damisch (who is married 
to Barbara) stated that three farms along this road were owned 
Damisch brothers. They were George, Herbert and Marcus Damisch. 
They were the sons of William Albert Damisch who built the 
Washington Hotel which used to stand on the corner of Division 
and Brook Streets in Elgin. Herbert is the father of William 
M. Damisch. Previous to this time, the Lynch and Moore Families 
owned the properties. 

Deerfield-was two miles west of Pingree Grove, and was taken 
over by Starks. Alfred Standish was the postmaster from 1838- 
1841. The entire area was once called Deerfield Precinct. 

Dittman Road-named after the William Dittman family who owned 
a farm on this road. It was also known by the utility companies 
as Muirhead Road number two, as Glenn and Betty Muirhead still 
maintain their farm on this stretch today. 

Drexel-a small village three miles west of Kaneville. 

Duffin-a hamlet in the northeast corner of Big Rock Township, 
at Dugan and Scott Roads. It was never a post office. 

Dundee-George Hoit was the first postmaster in 1841. 

East Burlington (see Berkshire) 

East Campton-The postmaster was E.W. Miller in 1862. It was 
located at Town Hall Road and II. 72, closing in 1865. 

East Plato-a village at the intersection of the IC R.R. tracks 
and Nesler Road. A few stores, school, milk plant and a dance 
hall once existed here. (later called Bowes Station). Derry 
says that there was a post office here from 1889-1905. 

(see Bowes Station). 
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Elgin's first postmaster was the town founder J.T. Gifford in 
1837. The town was once called "State Road" according to Derry. 

Ellithorpe Road - possibly named after William E. Ellithorpe Family 
who is buried in the Baker Cemetery. He owned 320 acres in 
Burlington Township, and was born in 1848. John Ellithorpe 
was the postmaster in Burlington in 1846. The post office was 
located near Burlington Road and Plank Road. O.H. and his brother 
T.C. Ellithorpe came to Plato in 1836, and stayed at Griggs 
Inn. They were on their way to Galena but decided to settle 
in the area. 

Elburn-see Blackberry Station, first postmaster in 1886 was 
Milton S. Kline . 

Fairfield (also Swinton). Fairfield was the original name of 
the voting district of the area. It operated from 1849-54, then 
moved to nearby Elburn. 

Fayville-located at McLean Boulevard and Illinois Route 31. 
A large stone manision used as a stagecoach stop built by Rice 
Fay once stood here. It burned down in later years. A post office 
operated here from 1849-51. It was also called Asylum. Another 
listed location is four miles north of St. Charles. 

Fitchie Creek (also Forest Preserve)-named after Alexander 
Macintosh Fitchie who raised his large family on a farm along 
Nesler Road. The creek flows through the property. A county 
park is to be built on the land in the near future. 

Fox-a RR stop on the CGW RR west of St. Charles. 

Freeman-a RR stop on the CNW RR west of St. Charles. 

Geneva—first called Herrington's Ford, but post office was called 
LaFox until 1850, until the town was called Geneva. A.W. Glass 
was the first postmaster. 

Gilberts (Station)-John Martin was the first postmaster in 1870. 
The town on II. 72 near 1-90 was once called Rutland or 
Rutlandville. 

Graymill or Graystown (see Montgomery). 

Grey Willow-or Gray Willow-located near Silver Glen Road and 
Burlington Road. This area was also called King’s Mill. The 
post office opened in 1845 and closed in 1887 and moved to Wasco. 
The area was called Gray Willow in 1869. Derry says the post 
office opened in 1869 with Philo Plummer as postmaster.. 

Grouse—was located at Harter and Scott Roads in Sugar Grove 
Township. Marcus White was the first postmaster in 1847. It 
was closed in 1864, and mail transferred to Sugar Grove. 
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Some sources also list a place called Grouse Corners. 

Hampshire (also Henpeck and Holstein) E.O. Garland was the 
postmaster here in 1841. It was located at U.S. 20 and Big Timber 
Road. (another area called Buena Vista was nearby). 

Hampshire Center-shown in section 27 near Hampshire, was started 
with the ICRR came through the area in 1874. Also called Lenox. 

Harford-see Aurora. 

Henpeck-A small triangular piece of ground at Big Timber Road 
(formally called Belvidere Road) and Randall Road. Chickens 
ate spilled corn at this location in the 1800's. Also men who 
worked near this year may have been "henpecked" by their wives. 
The town of Hampshire has taken over this area. 

Herrington's Ford-named after James H. Herrington city founder, 
who operated the post office in his cabin..see Geneva. 

Hibernian—operated for one year 1852—53, with Dennis Ryan as 
postmaster. It may have been located north of Elburn. 

Holstein-existed in Hampshire Township from 1876-1884. Historians 
have been unable to determine its exact location. A post office 
was located here. It was probably named after a popular breed 
of cattle. Lucy Whiting, a local cheesemaker was the postmistress 
in 1876. The office was taken over by Hampshire in 1884. 

Hoosier Grove-an area of early settlers from Indiana located 
near II. 19, near Streamwood. 

Hopps Corners—an area of Hopps Road, McLean Boulevard and Spring 
Street on the west side of South Elgin. (Some sources spell 
Hopps Road without an "s")...It was a raw milk pick up center 
and place for farmers to retrieve their empty cans. A loading 
dock was also here..Bowman Milk Company operated this area until 
the 1950's. 

Huxleys Corners-an area on Burlington Road probably near 
Ellithope Road where the Huxley Family lived. 

Jericho-located at Jericho and Mighell Roads or Base Line and 
Mighell Roads in Sugar Grove Township. Issac S. Fitch was the 
first postmaster in 1847. The postal facility was located in 
the homes of the various postmasters and closed in 1886. 

Kaneville-also known as Avon and Royalton. N.N. Ravlin was the 
first postmaster in 1848. The name Royalton was dropped because 
there was already an area with that name in the southwest part 
of the state. The area became Kaneville, after Elias Kane, former 
Illinois Secretary of State. The early settlers were Thomas 
Ravin and Steven S. Jones in 1846. The Chicago, Aurora, and 
DeKalb Railroad operated through the town from 1907-1923. 
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Kendall Road-It runs from Plank to McDonald Road in Plato 

Township. The Kendall Family were long time area residents. 

King's Mills-named after Rev./Dr. Noble King in Campton Township. 
T.E. Dodge was the first postmaster in 1845. The village was 
called Gray Willow in 1865. The post office closed in 1887. 

La Fox-believed to be the first post office in 1836 with H. A. 

Miller postmaster. By 1850, the area was called Geneva. Also 

a new La Fox Post Office was established in Blackberry Township, 
L.S. Carlow was postmaster. Each are facilities today. By 1859, 
the second place to be called La Fox prospered due to the 
construction of the Chicago Union Railroad and stockyards. It s 
earliest settlers were Otis Jones and Joseph Shepard. The area 

lies between Keslinger Road and La Fox Road, west of Geneva. 

Lemon Road —Some long time residents say that this used to be 
the name of a road in Northern Campton Township, possibly named 
after an early settler, Sidney (S.B.) Lemon. He was born in 
1816 and died in 1895. Lemon was the owner of the Pink Clover 
Farm, according to "Kane County, II. Early Families, 1833-1885." 
He married two sisters Almire B. Snow who died early, and Martha 
A. Snow. They had four children. Sidney is buried at the Whitney 
Cemetery near Wasco. 

Lennox-see Hampshire Center, II. 72/Getzelman Road. 

Lenz Road-Named after the Lenz Family who donated land for the 
one room school house which is today a residence at the 

intersection of Dittman and Lenz Roads. The family had three 
daughters who all taught at the school. Old newspapers also 
call this family "Lentz." The school was also called Lee School, 
after early settler John S. Lee. 

Lily Lake- A small village along II. 47 north of II. 64 at Empire 
Road. The area was also known as Canada Corners (Indian Creek 
Trail and Hanson Road). The earliest settlers were William 

Kendall and Canadians E. Reed, James Outhouse, Renalwin Outhouse, 
and shopkeeper Eldridge Walker, who became the postmaster. 
A small lake at Woolley and Welter Roads that contained an 

abundance of lillies was once located here, but it was drained. 
The area grew because of the Minnesota and Northwestern Railroad 
(Chicago and Great Northwestern Railroad) came thorugh the area. 
Passenger service ceased in 1940. (see Campton Township). 

Line Post office—a small post office and village in the 1880 s, 
I mile west of the original site of Maple Park. The post office 
closed and was moved to Lodi when the railroad came through. 

Lodi became Maple Park. 

Little Woods-in St. Charles Township. The first postmaster was 
Edward Brewster in 1842. It moved to DuPage County at Wayne 
in 1880. 
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Lodi-now Maple Park. A post office was established there in 
1837. Derry states that Z. Hawthorne was the first postmaster 
in 1854. Sources differ on this one. The town became Maple 
Park in 1880. 

Lo vedale-Der ry says this was an old settlement near the Love 
Brothers Foundry on the west side of Fox River, n/o Aurora. 

Lowell-early name of West Aurora. 

McCarty's Mills-first name of Aurora. (Derry). 

McClure's Grove-General McClure was the first postmaster of 
this village southeast of Dundee from 1837-41, now a part of 
Dundee. 

McDonald Road -possibly named after three McDonald brothers 
Elmer, John and Walter, who owned the first three farms east 
of Corron Road. Ted Struve lives on one of these properties 
today . 

McQueen-A area west of the Chicago and Milwaukee Railroad tracks 
and Highland Avenue. This was a milk shipping station and a 
post office. The postmaster was John A. McQueen a wealthy 
landowner and Civil War veteran. It existed around 1885. It 
is in Rutland Township orignally at McCornack and Highland 
Avenue . 

Marywood-see Big Woods 

Montgomery-first called Graystown, or Gray's Mills. Hiram Bender 
was the first postmaster in 1848. It closed in 1849, and Ralph 
Gray became the postmaster in 1852. 

Mooseheart-Operated by the Child City, Loyal Order of the Moose. 
Derry states the post office there opened around 1915. 

Muirhead Road (used to be two of them)—named after the large 
Muirhead Family who owned substantial land in the area. Today's 
Muirhead Road which runs from Plank Road and east of Russell 
Road was formally called Muirhead Road number 1. Muirhead Road 
#2 is now Dittman Road. Sometime in the 1940's or 1950's the 
county and utility companies standardized the names of the roads. 

Nesler Road- (some recent sources also say "Nestler Road" which 
was an incorrect spelling of the familiy's name). The John Nesler 
family lived for many years in a large brick home near the 
intersection of Nesler and Bowes Road. They had 17 children. 

New Plato-an area in Plato Township on maps in 1840, near Corron 
and Stony Creek. Stephen Archer was the postmaster in this 
village in 1840. It closed in 1860, but is listed on maps that 
year. This area is south of the Knight Bridge Cemetery. There 
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is nothing there that resembles a town, is is mostly vacant 
property waiting for development. 

New Virgil-located at Beith near Francis Road in Virgil Township. 
William H. Robinson was the first postmaster in 1854. The area 
was first called Collamer. The post office closed in 1864. 

North Aurora—Opened in 1846, first known as Schneider's Mills, 
Mr. Schnieder was the first postmaster. 

North Plato-the intersection of 11.47 and Plank Road. The first 
postmaster here was Freeman Temple in 1855. The facilty closed 
in the 1880's. 

Ohio Grove-a postal village northwest of Lily Lake. James A. 
Richardson was the postmaster in 1854 closing in 1860. It was 
on site of Richardon today, (Rt. 64 and Old State Rd) in Virgil 
Township. 

Padell-see Almora Station. 

Pease Road-named after the David Pease Family. The original 
homestead is on Pease Road south of Plato Road. 

Pingree Grove- today a small town west of Elgin on U.S. 20, 
at Reinking Road. The town was founded by Andrew Pingree, and 

three other Pingree Families. Andrew was a well-known doctor 
surveyor, and pioneer. In 1848, he opened a post office and 
owned over 1200 acres that he had purchased from the government. 
A railroad depot was also established. Pingree also laid out 

the village of Gilberts. 

Plank Road, a paved road linking U.S. 20 near Pedersen's Tavern 
in Udina, and Rt . 47 in North Plato. The road also stretches 
to Burlington. Sources say that the road was made of wood planks 
at one time. (XI. 64 west of St. Charles was also a Plank Road. 
Tolls were charged to farmers wanting to travel on it). The 

timbers soon rotted away on these wooden roads. A June 1899 
article also lists a William Plank who lived near DeKalb. The 
name of the road could have also come from a family named Plank 
that lived on it. (also called Burlington-Udina Road). Another 
source suggests that only swampy areas of Plank Road east of 
North Plato were made of Planks. 

Plato Center-There were two locations for this town. It 
originally sprung up at Muirhead and Russell Roads around 1850, 
but moved about two miles west to be near the railroad around 
1890. Russell Road was extended west, and Rippburger Road was 

built. For sometime, the extension of Russell Road was called 
Chicago Road. The first postmistress was Louisa Hanson in 1877. 
Thomas Burnidge came to the area in 1840, and opened the first 
store. A townhouse/school house was built where the parking 
lot is today of the old Plato Methodist Church. In 1888, the 
Chicago, Madison and Northern Railroad (later the Illinois 
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Central and the Chicago, Central and Pacific) was built through 
the area. The depot was built on George Rippburger's Farm. Plato 
Center (aka Centre) became a prosperous area through the 1950’s. 

Plato Corners-located at McDonald and Corron Roads. George H. 
Thompson was the postmaster in 1871. The area also had a school, 
store and church at one time. 

Plato Road-a road that passes between Muirhead Road east of 
Rippburger Road and runs west to Burlington Road. 

Ramm Road-a stretch of road separating Burlington Township from 
Virgil Township, west of Route 47, and south of McDonald Road. 
Like many other roads, it is named after a long time family 
in the area. There was also a Ramm School, which is now a home. 

Rees-mentioned as an early village in the Fox Valley, location 
unkown. 

Reinking Road-runs between Illinois 47 and U.S. 20 near Pingree 
Grove. It is named after the area families that owned farms 
in Rutland Township. The 1892 Ensign maps show Fred D. and 
Deitrick Reinking as property owners. See Thurnau Road. 

Richardson-see Ohio Grove. James A. Richardson was an early 
pioneer and landowner. (II. 64 and State Road). 

Rippburger Road-named after George Rippberger who purchased 
land in 1868 which later became part of Plato Center. He died 

in 1872. Adam Rippberger became the owner of the land in 1874. 
He died in 1897 however his name is still on 1904 maps.. The 
railroad came through the area in 1886. Plato Center moved its 
town to be closer to the railroad. On earlier maps, the land 
was owned by T. Burnidge in 1860. The street name is spelled 
incorrectly , since it was taken off an old county plat. The 
correct spelling should be Rippberger Road. 

Riverside-see Silver Glen. 

Rockville-see Catsville. 

Rohrsen Road-runs from Muirhead Road to Burlington Road. 

There were many Rohrsen and Muirhead families living along it. 
Rohrsen School was located west of Route 47. There is also a 
Rohrssen Road on the east side of Elgin. These people spelled 

their name with a double "s." 

Royalton-see Kaneville. 

Russell Road (also known as Chicago Street through Plato Center) 
Possibly named after Ira N. Russell, born in 1833 in New York 
and an early farmer in the area. The farm is still in the family 
today and is owned by Raymond and Dorothy Russell. (Russinwood) 
Further south on the same property is a small grove used for 
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community functions called Russell’s Woods also owned by the 
family. The Russell Family has since moved further west on 
Russell Road. Russell's Woods is destined for development in 
the near future, (also called-Plato Center Cement Road). 

Rutland or Rutlandville-see Gilberts, or Gilbert Station. J.B. 
Eakin was the first postmaster in 1854. The name of the village 
was changed Gilberts in 1870. 

Salina-a milk platform/depot on Bahr Road west of Tower Road 
on the ICRR near the township border about 1910. 

St. Charles—Horace Bancroft ws the first postmaster in 1838. 
The city was originally called Waterville. 

Schneider's Mills-The town was founded by its first postmaster 
John Peter Schneider who operated the postal facility from 1846- 
1848. It reopened as North Aurora in 1869. 

Silver Glen—an area at Silver Glen Road and Illinois Route 31. 
The area was active in the early 1870's, and was also known 
as Riverside, because of the proximity of the beautiful view 
of the Fox River nearby. Thomas Alexander was the postmaster 
in 1870. 

South Elgin-see Clintonville. 

Starks Station-is located near the junction of U.S. 20 and 
Illinois Route 72. It was named after E.R. Stark an early 

settler. There are some businesses still left in the area, but 

many have closed. Edward Wesemann owns property in the area 

and is quite knowledgeable about the area's history. 

State Road-see Elgin. 

Sugar Grove-Thomas Slater was the first postmaster in 1840. 
Grouse and Jericho post offices were consolidated into Sugar 
Grove. 

Sunset-a post office near Starks Station. The postmaster was 
Phillip Hemrick in 1883. It was located at Rt. 47 and Rt. 72. 

Swanberg Road-named after a early family near Silver Glen Road 

and Empire Road in Campton Township east of Lily Lake. Leland 
Strom remembers that one of the last members of that family, 
May Swanberg was his third and fourth grade teacher in Lily 
Lake Grade School in 1964 and 1965. 

Swinton-Henry Warne was the postmaster in 1849. It later became 
known as Fairfield. The facility closed in 1854, and its mail 
was transferred to Elburn. 

Thurnau Road-runs between U.S. 20 and Illinois 72, and is named 
after Kenneth (Shorty) Thurnau's grandfather William and 
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Catherine (Blaess) Thurnau. The family farm was located near 
old Starks Station. Shorty's wife Alice says that the Thurnau 
Blacksmith Shop was located at 14N043 Reinking Road. A nearby 
home is located in both Plato and Rutland Townships. Five 
generations of the Thurnau Family are buried at the Washington 
Cemetery, along with Alice's sister Phyllis Kelley's husband, 
Lewis. The Thurnau's now reside in Pingree Grove. 

Tr oxel —located at County Line Road and Owens Road, four miles 
west of Kaneville. It never had a documented post office. "Built 
For Farming," advises that the earliest landowners were J. Shoop, 
J. Morse, and C.W. Hummel. Hummel platted a subdivision, but 
little was built in 1904. It was an area destined for growth 
because of the anticipated business that the railroad would 
bring when it was built through the area. The Illinois, Iowa, 
and Minnesota Railroad (later the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul 
and Pacific) laid tracks between Rockford and Aurora. Tracks 
and service between Dekalb and Aurora were eliminated, and the 
area shrank in popularity and size. The Hintzschs Feed and Grain 
Company marks the spot of the town today. 

Tower Road-probably named as such for the telephone company 
tower and equipment located on the northwest corner of Tower 
and Plato Roads. At this intersection is a 129 foot concrete 
structure with three foot cement walls. It was built in 1949, 
by A T & T and is used to send and receive phone calls via 
microwave. It was built on the highest point in Kane County. 

Udina-a small community that never became a town at the 
intersection of Plank Road and U.S. 20. It was a stagecoach 
stop in 1839. The area once had a post office and other small 
businesses. See Junction 20, "The Story of Udina." Asa Merrill 
was the first postmaster. The development of U.S. 20 as a tourist 
and cross country highway, brought business to the area in the 
1920's to 1940's. The area had three gas stations, cabins/motor 
lodge during this time and a popular baseball field. 

Virgil-post office located at IC RR at Meredith Road in Virgil 
Township. There was also a New Virgil. Early landowners were 
John Scott (1843), Levi Foote, John Munn, and John Walker. The 
growth of the area was due to the Minneapolis and Northwestern 
Railroad (aka Chicag and Great Western Railroad), and the 
construction of Illinois Route 64 thorugh the area. The railroad 
bed is now the Great Western Bike Trail. 

Wasco-opened on the C.N.W. RR in 1887, and took over the mail 
business from Gray Willow. George Bergland, a Swedish farmer 
and merchant became the first postmaster in 1887. "Built for 
Farming," explaines the two periods of growth in the history 
of the area. The Minnesota and Northwestern Railroad was built 
through the area in 1887. Stores and businesses sprang up along 
the railroad. In 1893, there was a depression, and the Spanish- 
American War in 1898 also slowed progress all over the country 
After the war, farmers began selling some of their land for 
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development in the center of the town. The construction of 
Illinois Route 64, also brought new business to the town. 

Water Road—named because of two artesian wells on the G.H. Christ 
property near Water Road and Nesler Road (38W644 Water Road). 
Area farmers were once allowed to water their stock at this 

farm. 

Waterville-1838, became St. Charles in 1839. 

West Aurora-1842, united with East Aurora in 1857. 

Winthrop-in Sugar Grove Township. Samuel Ingram was the first 
postmaster in 1850. It was located at Galena Road (Business 
U.S. 30) at Densmore Road a mile west of Pioneer Park. The 

facility closed in 1865. 

Youngsdale-a small town near the intersection of Randall Road 
and Hopps Road (formally Youngsdale Road). Smith Younges or 
Youngs established a post office and a small stockyard on the 
Illinois Central Railroad Line. The old cattle farm is still 
on the southwest corner of the intersection. When the depot 
closed it was moved and made part of the farmhouse. The railroad 
stopped there from the turn of the century until the 1930's. 

Local roads were commonly named after the farmers who owned 
the adjacent land. This was also true for names like Coombs, 
Switzer, Kelley, Rohrsen, McDonald, Marshall, McCornack Road 
and many others. At one point in history the township road 
commissioner designated the present system of road names. This 

had to be done to end confusion as the utility companies often 
referred to the same road by a different name. At one time 

there were even two Muirhead Roads. With the exception of the 
Russell, Corron, and Muirhead families, many of the people that 
the roads were named after have been gone from the community 
for a number of years. Information about this section was 
obtained from writings of South Elgin Historian Ralph Tredup, 
county maps, common history books, and various sources. 

Also a 1973 publication by Vernon Derry in 1973, called 
"Thrift Corner Yarns," printed by the Aurora Savings and Loan 
Association was also consulted for facts about local post 
Qffjcgs. Derry was a well-known historian from Aurora. In the 
Garfield Park Museum, there is a small stagecoach designed by 
Derry on display in one of the barns. Information on closed 
past post offices was also obtained from Paula E. Rabkin, 
Research Associate, Postal History, Corporate Information 
Services in Washington, D.C. The names of other postmasters 
and related information will be found in a separate chapter. 

Additional facts on the history of local hamlets was 
obtained from "Built For Farming,’ published by the Kane County 
Development Department in 1991. Note: each source seems to differ 
on the exact dates and names associated with the beginnings 
of these facilities and personnel. This chapter is meant to 
be a guideline for persons who wish to pursue a further study 
on these names and locations. 
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CHAPTER ONE 
Township Traces 


A few years ago when a comet was visible for several 
evenings in the western skies, the best place to view it was 
along a desolate stretch of Muirhead Road. For there, free of 
trees, glittery lights, haze, and confusion, the landscape and 
view overhead was tranquil, undisturbed and unobstructed. 

It was quiet here, and except for an infrequent intruding 
automobile, it was like life was standing still. Overhead the 
night sky was decorated with numerous distant points of light, 
causing the various star constellations to come alive. Unlike 
the city, views where street lights and street gangs blot out 
the evening sky show, the heavens over Plato revealed a blanket 
of ardent stars. 

The comet I sought complete with its misty tail offered 
a dose of astronomical awe enjoyed infrequently by a busy world. 
The beautiful night time sky was probably something either often 
taken for granted by complacent residents or not of interest 
to new subdivision dwellers. Also overhead were many twinkling 
stars sharing the night sky, which was also adorned by an 
unobstrusive crescent moon. The breath taking view revealed 
countless distant luminaries, seemingly poking through a dark 
veil in the night. And there amongst the heavens that God had 
made, the cloudy stream of the Milky Way prominently prevailed 
across the sky , dictating the vastness of the universe. The 
mere sight of this eerie scene of splendor sent a chill through 
the body of this city boy. It was unlike any view of the sky 
that could be observed in the city. 

This magnificent display of cosmic wonder could be enjoyed 
by any appreciative person needing only to just look up. It 
was. a sight that could be enjoyed on any clear night by local 
residents. It was a precious night accompanied by the desired 

peacefulness that comes only on a quiet evening in an 
agricultural area. Plato people are so fortunate and should 
count their lucky stars" quite often. They should never take 
this for granted. For if this view ever diminished, their sky 
would look like everywhere else, void of beauty and clouded 
by the sprawl of what developers call "progress." 

The area of Plato Township is still somewhat undisturbed 

and a sanctuary to farmers and those wanting to gaze up at the 
heavens and see what the sky really looks like. What a thrill 
it was to enjoy the comet and the view of the night, something 
that those living in nearby Elgin, never see anymore.. 

Many years ago, those clear nights were the natural backdrop 
for the area's first inhabitants. The Potawatomi Indians and 
their chief Waubonsie among other tribes roamed the areas along 
the Fox River with their "movable wigwams." They hunted and 
farmed the fertile plains around the valley until they were 
"asked to leave," by the pressuring U.S. Government on September 
27, 1833. Most Indians were peaceful and coexistence with them 

back then would have probably been the solution to many race 

problems we have today. We have never really learned how to 
get along with others who may have different cultural 
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backgrounds. Banishment of the Indians to areas west of the 
Mississippi River, has long thought to have been unfair as well 
as unjust to these peaceful peoples who were here first. 

But before they left, the Indians and their ancestors who 
were the earliest inhabitants of the area deposited their claims 
in the rocks and soils of the area. Evidence of their arrival 
and existence have been found in the numerous bits of pottery 
chips and weaponry discovered in local farm fields. Former school 
teacher Pat Hartmann and her husband Ronald have a fine 
collection of various arrowheads, that they have found on their 
their acreage. Just about each year the spring plows turn up 
something different and unusual giving historical clues to the 
past. Some remnants of the animals that the Indians hunted have 
also been found. 

Today, residents who live in the township's newest 
subdivisions and who enjoy the clear night skies and abundant 
clean living the area offers, have no knowledge that their land 
was once traversed by Indians pursuing animals. These were the 
activities of the land's earliest settlers. Beneath the rows 
of flowers, newly mowed lawns, and fertile fields probably lies 
more of our undiscovered past. These were the lands where the 
first inhabitants roamed, lived, hunted, farmed looked up at 
the stars, and enjoyed the undaunted beauty of the area. 

That night while gazing at the comet, it would have been 
easy to keep one's eyes affixed on the heavenly sky scene and 

omit thoughts about the struggles below. The nightly view of 
the sky is free but in reality the terrain under it is not. 
For here on earth the passiveness of the once bountiful hunting 
grounds, fresh air, and wide open lands are also on the minds 
of hungry developers. It is hoped that compromise between 
subdividers and those who still opt for untainted space can 
exist together. Perhaps then, everyone can still enjoy the night 
time sky and the peacefulness of living in such a beautiful 
area . 

Between the times of the Indians and the present changing 
scenes, an interesting period of history existed in Plato 

Township. These were the years of the arrivals of the first 

permanent settlers whose hard work, and dedication helped shape 
the area into the still enjoyable place it is today. Their 
identities can be easily learned from noticing their names on 
rural road signs, or reading about them on their tombstones. 
The township graveyards can also be "cemeteries for the living" 
offering, numerous bits of historical information about the 
past residents of the area. They also left behind a few remnants 
besides their names. This includes a collection of old barns 

on once family farms, and what is still available in the annuls 
of old newspaper articles. In fact, its these old clippings 
that attempt to substantiate the memories and good times shared 
by these people in their church groups, and everyday life. Some 
of this information has been collected and preserved . in this 
book for you. Other evidence of the earliest settlers can be 
substantiated by census records available in the local libraries. 
It is important that we pause at this crossroads of history 
and add to what has already been written, before what we have 
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witnessed and learned is buried or forgotten again. Information 
on the names, places, and times of this era will be much 
appreciated by those reading this work in the future. When they 
are looking up and enjoying the galactic splendor of a sky show, 
recorded here will be what was going on under the stars many 

years ago. The view maybe a little more strained, but at least 
they will know about the times previously. 

Some of this information was found in the locked reference 
cases at the Gail Borden Public Library in Elgin. There, the 
few ^remaining copies of our county's history written in the 
1870 s and later is preserved. The precious memories and desires 
of our earliest residents has been documented in these old books. 
Captured are the names, places and events up to that point. 

It is a consuming and exhausting process to update what has 
happened since and is best left to honest, and enthusiastic 

concerned chroniclers. They must be open minded and not persuaded 
or held up in awe of the people who were written up merely 

because of their presence and power in the community. The details 
of others in most cases are even more important. Their slight 
mentions in old newspaper articles, listings on census reports 
or names on tombstones also give us clues about how common people 
existed in our community. These notations in time, of what used 
to be, and where people lived are scattered in the many reference 
books and sources about Plato Township. The purpose of this 
work is to unearth what has transpired and what has been 
forgotten since the 1830's. Some of this information can be 
found as clues in these old library books. Other facts can be 
learned from long time residents or from some diligent digging. 
Unfortunately there are some who already know what we are looking 
for. They have since expired, or are just plainly uninterested 
in the past. In either case, it would be difficult or impossible 
to bring them forth to expound on what they know or what has 
been so far evasive to us. A book like this would never get 

done if it were left to them. So we will do the best we can 
m printing what we have learned and what cooperative people 
remember and can offer. We are dependent upon their "memories" 

to create this work. 

The old books in the library are excellent points of 

beginnings that need to be studied before other projects like 
this are written. However, absent are up to date footnotes and 
references to the questions of today....For example where 
actually was the old Griggs Hotel? What were the various business 
places in and around Plato Township? Where were the first post 
offices located that caused small villages to spring up around 
t hem ? 

Some of this information can be found in subtle hints in 
the old history books. What makes the above questions difficult 
is the fact that many of the old reference points are gone as 
well. With a little bit of investigation and interviewing, the 

facts can usually be found and documented. In this book we are 
attempting to set the stage of where to begin to look for items 
about the past. It can then be the job of other knowledgeable 
persons to zero in on what concerns them and with our efforts 
help them to locate more specifics about their special area 
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of interest . 

In a sense then we are bringing history up to date with 
the help of others and attempting to answer many questions 
pertaining to the past. We hope that the areas that we chose 
to pursue are of importance to the reader. We also seek the 
help of others to add to the history of this work. More volumes 
of "Plato Center Memories" will always be welcomed additions 
in helping to preserve our precious past. 
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Township Traces 


If one could take a trip back in time around Plato Township, 
they could easily view and hopefully bring back information 

about where things used to be. In observing communities like 
Plato Corners, New Plato, Bowes Station (or East Plato), Chicken 
Woods (or Chicken Grove), Berkshire, North Plato and Plato 

Center, we could then pinpoint where some of these early 

businesses and places would stand today. Much of the landscape 
is different now..then familiar landmarks are gone, the earliest 
residents have passed away, and memories have faded. This then 

makes it difficult to put back in place where everything once 

was . 

To settle arguments and maybe just for curiosity sake, 
we have talked with some of the long time residents, gone into 
old county records, and read lots of old newspapers in trying 
to reassemble what the area looked like. This information might 
be useful someday and in the meantime makes for good reading. 
However, the data that we have collected is as only as good 

as our memories and amateur historian capacities. A good surveyor 
and the help of David Scholes of the county recorder's office 

should be utilized for more exact assistance in this matter. 

According to Lucinda Muirhead Corron, born in 1909, many 
business places have been gone for a long time. This includes 
some old churches and buildings. The descriptions of properties 
often do not tell what was on them. Smaller places like post 

general stores, blacksmith or a wagon repair shop might 
have only been situated on less than a quarter of an acre. They 
are now difficult to find in the seas of mass subdividing and 
area change overs. 

Mrs. Corron recalls that the old Hardin M.E. Church was 

located on McDonald Road about two miles west of the Burlington 
Blacktop. (The blacktop is also known as the St. Charles to 

Galena, or Chicago to Galena Stage Route, and today Burlington 

Road). We did find it near the end of McDonald Road at Thomas 
Road . 

The other church she remembers was the Corron Church, or 
the Campton-Plato Church. It was located south of the 

intersection of McDonald and Corron Roads. The church was built 
around 1885 on the west side of Corron Road. She remembers that 
the stones from the foundation were still visible many years 
later. It was near the Corron's fence line. Both the Corron 

Church and the later built Hardin Church were closed about the 

same time in the 1920's. The invention of motor cars allowed 
people to travel greater distances to larger churches. 

She also remembers a building on the southeast corner of 
Corron and McDonald Roads at Plato Corners. We know that there 
was a store, post office and a blacksmith shop in the vicinity 
and a school across the street. Mrs. Corron says it was the 

first recognized settlement in the township. 

Lucinda herself lives in a classic home dating back to 

the days of the early settlers. Just to the other side of her 
driveway is another curious home. This is a two story structure 
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built in 1885, and was only used for one year as a rental. 
It is now a storage shed. The Corron’s many years ago had thought 
about renting out the house to a farm hand, but determined that 
they did not need the extra help. Lucinda stated that the home s 
only tenant did not like it, because it was too close to the 
Corron’s home. There were some plans to give the structure to 
the Garfield Historical Society some twelve years ago. In the 
meantime, the group has obtained some similar homes and does 
not have the money now to move the Corron one. The house was 

built by Robert Corron, Lucinda's husband's grandfather. 

At this point in life, she says that she does not drive 

anymore, but still has a license. Recently, she has been going 
over some teacher newsletters that she has found. She remembers 
that Jerry Seyller was in the first class that she taught. Other 
students were Don Fitchie, Leroy Nelson, Bob Hobart, and many 

other long time residents of the area. 

It is easy to think that Lucinda has been around forever. 
Her memory is still good, and she successfully combines first 

hand knowledge with what she has heard and read from the county s 
old history books. Lucinda says that she does not go back as 

far as the Griggs Hotel days, but can tell readers, what she 

has read about it. "It was a log cabin on the east side of the 
Burlington Blacktop. There was a school there too. The cabin 

has been gone for many years now, and the land could have been 
a part of the George Bagg Farm today. Chicken Woods, famous 
for its abundance of prairie chickens lies to the east. 

There seemed to be lots more going on in East Plato or 

as it was later known as Bowes Station. Most of the businesses 
or buildings were on the south side of the railroad tracks, 
this included a blacksmith shop, milk factory, doctor s office, 
school, grocery store, or general store, and a dance ha Jf‘ 
Mrs Corron says that she was never in the dance hall. She 

remembers that a dirt road (possibly the extension of Nesler 
Road south of Bowes Road) led to a grain elevator, garage and 
old blacksmith shop. 

A popular feature of the dance hall, Lucinda says was the 
"box social." It was usually a money raising event for the 
schools. The box lunch, assembled by a young woman sometimes 
included the privilege of enjoying not only the good food but 
the company of its' preparer. Lucinda says, sometimes the 
girl would tell her fellow which box lunch was hers, so he could 
bid on it and they could eat together." The lunches were then 
auctioned off, and often came in an attractively decorated box . 
Mrs. Corron still has one of those boxes (but not the food) 
that was for Valentine's Day. 

Maps of 1892, of the Plato Center area show where many 
of these places were at that time. The milk factory was near 
the grain elevator on the south side of the tracks. There was 
also a grist mill at the old location of Plato Center. As the 
years go by, it is important to document these early places 
of business and employment. For years from now when everything 
is covered by concrete, the people will not remember the names 
of these places let alone what was once there. These localities 
and their early points of commerce will then become a forgotten 
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portion of our history and our heritage... 

Besides Mrs. Corron, we talked with many other local 
residents and recorded what they remember or know about the 
area. Along Burlington Road near McDonald Road and Illinois 
Route 47 is another interesting point in our study. Mrs. George 
(Arlene) Bagg lives on Burlington Road, on the northeast side 
of the road, west of Route 47. The Dahlstrom and Johnson farms 
are near the intersection. Dorothy Russell remembers that her 
cousins once owned an old farmhouse there that was known as 
Ma Johnson's place." 

Mrs. Bagg is from Wasco and lived during her early years 
on what today is the Russell Bohlin Farm on Route 47 near Plato 
Road. She attended Rohrsen School in 1929, where Mrs. Ohler 

taught for many years. It was located on Rohrsen Road ’between 
Tower Road and Rt. 47. (It was later moved to the Dittman Farm). 

Arlene lived in Plato Center in 1948 in the first house 
on the west side of Rippburger Road, south of the railroad 
tracks. They moved to their farm on Burlington Road west of 
Route 47 in 1955. 

Arlene says that across from her home is the old Griggs 

School. A small one car garage on the school lot was moved many 
years ago and later dismantled. Jane Benson now lives in the 
school, which has been remodeled and made into a residence. 

Another school further north on Burlington Road, north 

of Ellithorpe Road is the Sholes or Sholes-Shairer School. It 
was moved in 1979 to the Leroy Oakes Forest Preserve on Dean 
Street in St.. Charles. Lois Divine's father Clyde attended this 
school and lived on the Sholes Farm. Lois, who wrote, "The 
History of La Fox," says the school was once located on the 
west side of Burlington Road, then later moved to the east side, 
still north of Ellithorpe Road. Her aunt Emily Detmeer taught 
there. The building was on the Sholes Farm, which became the 

Shairer Farm and later the Campbell Farm. The Campbell's donated 
the school to the Kane County Forest Preserve District who moved 
it to its present location. The school is used by area students 
to learn about early teaching methods. Another area school once 
located in the area called the Seapy School was removed many 

years ago. It was across from the Bohlin Farm. 

Ann Werhane, president of the Pioneer Sholes Restoration 
Society dresses up as a teacher, gives out homework, and "raises 
a hickory stick, to pupils who visit the school. Ann explains 
that the school was moved in 1979, and restored through tag 
days and other fundraisers in 1981. Martha Campbell was also 
a teacher there, and it was her son Ralph who did not want the 
building to be destroyed. He gladly donated it to the Kane 

County Forest Preserve District who moved it to Leroy Oakes. 
The school was built in 1872 and was closed in 1946. It has 

been renovated back to the 1920's for classes and field trips. 
Early 1900's methods of teaching are portrayed in the school! 
Retired instructor Barb Wade was on hand the day the author 
visited the facility. She demonstrated early slates, books, 
and presented a tour of the building. "The children back then 

had to learn the "Lord's Prayer" and the alphabet backwards 
and forwards," she mentioned. 
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Our attempt in this work has been to gather and consolidate 
much of the information about Plato Township communities all 
in one book. At times it needs to be sorted out even further. 
We hope that readers will consider this work as a whole before 
attempting to use the information in it. Facts, data, and 
commentaries have been collected at various times, and are told 
slightly differently on each occasion. When this book is read 
in its entirety, then an accurate picture can be assessed to 
determine what may have happened or what did occur years ago. 
It has also been our interest to try and determine where things 
used to be if they still existed now. A study of the schools, 
churches, post offices, and the communities themselves will 
help unveil and help us to present this information. Besides 
the history books, old newspapers, and other sources, its the 
people themselves, like the ones quoted in this section, who 
have contributed the most to our study. As the remaining chapters 
unfold in this work, we will continue to rely on their memories 
and recollections of what the township was like many years ago. 
An investigation into what we have learned about the various 
communities that make up Plato Township might help us to answer 
some of these questions. 

From our work and readings of old documents, and the 
standard county histories, it appears that the settlement of 
Plato Corners evolved first. This area is located at the 
intersection of McDonald Road and Corron Road. Levi Jackman 
opened the first store in the township at Plato Corners in 1848. 
He also owned a land patent for forty acres in the northeast 
corner of section 34, purchased from the government around 1840. 
This land would be just west of New Plato. The first township 
school was here in Plato Corners in 1840. 

About the same time, John Griggs, his son John Jr., and 

an Indiana man named Judkins settled along Burlington Road, 
and built cabins and a stagecoach inn. Postal information calls 
this area Berkshire, west of Chicken Woods. Berkshire was the 

name that Griggs chose for his post office and served as its 

first postmaster in 1840. He was from Berkshire County, 

Massachusetts. As for Judkins sadly, not much is known about 

him and now no one can even remember the first name of this 
fellow Hoosier, who was one of the township's first residents. 
He like the author had to struggle for acceptance in this new 
area . 

Judkins built a "rival pole palace" according to the texts. 
He was in competition with the stagecoach inn business with 

the Griggs. However, the historical texts of the time indicate 
that because John Griggs had his son assisting him, the Griggs' 
were able to construct "by far the most stately residence that 
was composed of larger and better quality materials" than the 
Judkins place. It became "widely known as a comfortable and 

pleasant hostelry for both man and beast." Even the Potawatomi 
Indians stopped by for the "house warming." This was something 

that Judkins apparently could not compete with. He sold out 
his claim and left a year later. This left Griggs then with 
all of the business from travelers on the St. Charles to Galena 
Stagecoach Route that went right past his inn. Old timers will 
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also go one step more and further define that the route continued 
northwest on what now is Burlington Road, then cut straight 
north connecting with the point where Pease Road heads west 
to Ellithorpe Road. This is no longer a road today. 

The 1850 Census notes that John Griggs (spelt Greggs) is 
67 years old and is a successful farmer worth $2500. Griggs 

was elected the first Justice of the Peace. He was from 

Massachusetts as was his wife, 70 year old Ruth. His son John 
Jr. (shown as John Gregg Jr.) is listed as being 49 years old 
and is worth $2000. He is also from Massachusetts, while his 

49 year old wife Ann is from Maine. There are two children shown 
John L. age 7 and Charlotte age 4, both born in Illinois. Another 
relative Eugene H. Griggs, the son of John Jr. was in the 
township later in the 1800's and living on the original Griggs 
estate. John Jr. s daughter Charlotte was perhaps named after 

a relative also named Charlotte who was the first teacher at 
the school at Plato Corners. The history books state that the 
old homestead which could have been the original inn was still 

standing in 1890. This work has attempted to study this fact 
to see if an old farmhouse burned down many years later was 
the stagecoach stop. Or that some other cabin or pole structure 
which was the inn, was taken down years before. Beers and Leggett 
state in their 1888 text this about the place..."The ancient 
one roomed log-house hotel of Griggs is still standing at the 
ripe age of fifty—two years and there are none of its 

contemporaries to dispute its claim to being either the first 

built or the oldest structure now in the township." Hence the 
Griggs Family, being well-off, probably also built a large 
farmhouse on the property, that was lived in by subsequent 

residents. However, there has been no explanation as to what 
actually happened to the log cabin/tavern/inn. It was built 

in the 1830 s and still stood before 1900 according to county 
histories. There is a small outline of a foundation behind the 
present house on the property that could have been some type 
of building. It is in rectangular shape, and is marked with 
stones in the ground. The large old farmhouse on this property 

was burned down many years ago. The adjacent cabin was gone 
before then, and not remembered by anyone we interviewed. The 

elder Griggs lived until 1861. His will was found in a mass 

of papers given by the county to the Plato Methodist Church. 

The church was the depository for items that had been hopefully 
placed on microfilm. The church under a previous pastor had 
accepted the documents as there is still no historical society 
or group to store them. They were retrieved from the parsonage 

after thought being lost for examination for this work and placed 
in the town hall. Griggs' son later moved to Genoa. 

The next settler to the area was John L. Lee found in the 

1850 Census at age 35. He was from New York. His value is listed 
at $7000. He came to the area shortly after Griggs, and married 
Nancy Perry of Campton Township around 1838. Nancy was also 
from New York and is age 30 in 1850. They have five children, 
including Abijah 11, the first child born in the township on 
September 4, 1839. Other children all born in Illinois are 

Katherine 9, George P. 7, John L. Jr. 5, and Letitia 1. Joseph 
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Lee age 23 of Pennsylvania, is also living with the family. 
Lee became the Justice of the Peace in 1840, succeeding John 

Griggs Sr. Lee owned over 500 acres of land in the southern 

portion of the township. Lee School is named after him. 

In the late 1840's the township fathers set up a new village 
called Plato Center, or Plato Centre as it was first called. 
They wanted to start a town in the center of the township. 
Necessary businesses, a church, townhouse, and a school were 
built. A conflicting government map shows that the post office 
was called the North Plato Post Office, which later moved and 

helped start the northwest community of North Plato. For a time 
North Plato seemed much more prosperous with its numerous 
businesses, church and a creamery. The area of Plato Center 
eventually caught up to progress, when it moved in 1888 two 

miles further west to be near the railroad. 

The area of East Plato or as it was later known as Bowes 
Station also benefited from the railroad. As did Youngsdale 
that also had its own post office in the late 1880's. The one 
man town was run by postmaster, landowner, and cattle breeder 
Smith Younges. New Plato was a short time village north of Plato 
Corners. It is the author's opinion that it was started by a 
disgruntled group of settlers who failed to achieve status in 
the first towns, and set up their own "new" town. This is just 
an assumption in the absence of fact. Nothing remains of this 
area. However, much of its early land was owned by relatives 
of historical writer Laura Ingalls Wilder . Perhaps a pause in 
our study is needed here to examine the towns themselves, as 
well as the schools, post offices, and churches to better paint 
a picture of how the area began and the changes that have taken 
place through the years. 

L.M. Baker Cemetery Records show the following data about 
the Griggs and Lee Families... John S. Lee 1815-1888, Nancy 
his wife 1820-1899... They could have also had a daughter named 
Kittie...Charlotte Griggs, not the school teacher at Plato 

Corners but she did teach school later 1844-1886, Henretta Griggs 
died 1846, John Griggs (probably John Jr). 1801-1891, John G. 
Griggs died 1869 age 86, John S. Griggs died 1864 age 20, Ruth 
Griggs (wife of John Griggs Sr.) died 1864, and Samuel Griggs 
age 2 died in 1842. There is some confusion about the death 

date given for John Griggs who was the first settler in the 

area and who built the stagecoach inn on Burlington Road. The 
death date 1864 has been listed in some sources, and 1861 in 
papers found in the Plato Town Hall. There may have been other 
folks living in the area named Griggs also as it was a popular 
name all over Illinois. A town called Griggsville is in Southern 
Illinois. The connection of Charlotte Griggs, the first school 
teacher at Plato Corners may never be known. If she was John 
Sr.'s daughter she was old enough to be living out of the 

household and not listed with him in the census. She may have 
been living closer to the school as it was on the other side 
of the township. She also may have been from another Griggs 
family. John Griggs, was however the first settler in the area. 
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Chapter Two 

The Story of the Towns 
Plato Corners 

There are several good books about the history of the 
township found in the Gail Borden Public Library. In them are 
many mentions of the beginnings of post offices, stores, cheese 
factories, and the people behind them. It is often difficult 
to follow any succession of time, as all the facts seem to run 
together. In this section we will attempt to separate what is 
credited to each town, and helped the area grow. Once again 
e wor town is loosely used, as none of these communities 
ever emerged to town status. But for all practical purposes 

they behaved as towns with their own sources for commerce 
worship and amusement. There was just never any organizational 
ettort to form separate governments. An 1844 election set’ up 
the township government as a whole, and later school districts 

were formed. Settlers then spread out and small communities 

began. (In a previous work by the author the town of Udina 
is covered.. This town which was in half Elgin and half Plato 
Townships on U.S. 20 had businesses, a post office, school 

church Moonlight Gardens Dance Hall and even a baseball field. 
Dr. L.S. Tyler was the doctor, John Ranstead ran the stagecoach 
mn, and Asa Merrill was the first postmaster). 

Today, these places for the most part are just points on 
a map and maybe a church or building still stands as a memory 
to their existence. But years ago, Plato Township had several 
thriving communities that only faded with the test of time 
and the creation of the automobile. The cars which allowed 
residents to drive to other churches, stores, and distant 
functions eventually curtailed events like porch parties 
community clubs, and forced the closing of smaller churches 
and businesses. The existence of these early places in these 

small communities have been thankfully recorded in our county 
history books... otherwise they would have been forgotten with 
the passage of time. 

T , I , n , the early 1840 ' s about 200 people lived in the township. 
The whole area was then called Plato, and the voting district 

was known as the Washington Precinct. A vote to incorporate 
the entire township in December of 1841 took place at J.S. 
Burdick s home. It has never been discussed how this earlv 

measure could affect future efforts to unify the township, 
rernaps, it is not binding now, or does not apply to current 
conditions in the township. What proponents were tying to do 
in the area in the recent past, was apparently already done 

, y e early settlers. However, the passage of this early 
incorporation measure appears to have been done only to create 

school districts. Seven teachers, five school houses, in ten 
dis trict s were set up to instruct the township's 407 pupils 
m 1847. (Note: This total is 176 in 1843, and 250 in 1851 

possibly reflecting changes in the migration of families into 
the area, or the reorganization of the voting precincts which 

was later made into a separate townships). L.S. Tyler, David 

Bogue Russell Thrall, John S. Lee, and J.S. Burdick were elected 
school trustees. Many of the early settlers were from afflueat 
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states in the east. They already saw the importance of a quality 
education for their children. Early residents included Joseph 
P. Corron who was from Nicholas County (now a part of West 

Virginia). After a brief stop in Michigan he continued to Kane 
County with his brother-in-law Jacob Amick and John Donals. 
Amick settled near Plato Corners in 1836, and Corron purchased 
land just to the south which continues to be the family 

homestead. Donals favored land by the Fox River. County history 
books say that Charlotte Griggs taught school in the township's 
first school in 1840 at Plato Corners. The school trustees were 
Stephen Archer, Franklin Bascom and J.S. Burdick, treasurer. 
County histories call it a "subscription school." The distinction 
of the first store in the township goes to Plato Corners. It 

was owned by Levi Jackman in 1848. He was from Elgin and history 
books say that he turned his storeroom into a small shop in 
Plato Corners. This he operated for a "few years, then returned 

to Elgin." The 1850 Kane County Census says that he was 38 years 

old that year, born in New York and was a successful farmer. 
His wife was 25 year old Vesta born in Ohio. They had a ten 

year old daughter Wealtha who was also born in Ohio. 

The area's only postmaster was George H. Thompson who 

served from September 30, 1870 to December 5, 1871. The federal 

location map mentions that the post office was 6 % miles west 
of the Fox River. The Udina Post Office is four miles to the 

northeast. North Plato's post office is six miles to the 

northwest. Since the government information mentions that the 

post office is in the southeast corner of section 35, it appears 
then that it could have stood somewhere on the east side of 

Corron Road. Some sources indicate that a post office operated 
much earlier between 1840-1844, but no federal records could 
be found. This would make sense since a school and other possible 
businesses were there at this time. Or the sources could be 
confused with the post office that did operate in the 1840's 
at New Plato, just up the road. Stephen Archer was the postmaster 
and also served as a school trustee. 

In talking with area residents, Plato Corners also had 
a school near the northeast corner of the intersection of 

McDonald and Corron Roads. Some folks remember several buildings 
that could have been stores on the southeast corner of the above 
intersection. This included possibly the post office and a 
blacksmith shop. There were later three farms belonging to 
William McDonald, and other relatives further east. 

Today the intersection is basically empty with just farm 
fields. Rolling Oaks Farm abuts the southwest corner. The old 
McCance home is near the northwest corner. On that property 
on the west side of Corron Road is the curious concrete remains 
of something that resembles a pump house for a windmill, or 
some other structure. There was also a post office for a short 
time here which is discussed elsewhere in this book. A newspaper 
notation says that the early stagecoaches stopped here. This 
may have been some type of side route from the recognized route 
that followed Burlington Road closely. 

By the turn of the century the post office had been closed, 
and only a foundation of an old building remained on the 
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southeast corner of the intersection into the 1930's. The old 
Corron Church which was located a bit south of the junction 
of McDonald Road and Corron Road in Campton Township was taken 
down sometime in the 1920's. It was being terribly vandalized. 
It had been built as a subscription church at the cost of $2,000. 
Elder W.A. Spencer spoke at the dedication on Sunday August 
2, 1885. The church was Methodist, but all denominations were 
invited to participate in the services. By 1904, most of the 
intersection was owned by Perry Mapes. Today, Plato Corners 
is just known by local historians, from what they have heard 
from residents and have noticed on old maps. It is located in 
the southeastern section of the township in the south section 
35. 


Plato Center 

While Plato Corners may have the honors for being the 
first recognized settlement, it was not long afterwards that 
Plato Center started to grow. Township fathers located the 
"town" in sections 15 and 22, which became the busy intersection 
of Russell and Muirhead Roads. A church, blacksmith shop, cheese 
factory, cemetery, parsonage and schools were built there. The 
area had its own post office, but as we have learned it was 
called the North Plato Post Office, as explained in the postal 
section of this work. This could indicate that the area was 
first called North Plato, or some very misleading clerical error 
occurred. Plato Center's major landowner Thomas Burnidge did 
serve as postmaster of the North Plato Post Office, so perhaps 
it once was in Plato Center. Plato Center (first called Plato 
Centre) had two schools. The earliest one was located near where 
the old Plato UMC Church is today. (Note: as this book is being 
written, the old Plato Church which moved from the cemetery 
in 1965 on Russell Road, to its present position around the 
corner on Muirhead Road, marks the old location of Plato Center. 
The new church called Cornerstone is not yet built. However 
the Plato church sign has been painted over, and officially 
now there is no longer a Plato Center United Methodist Church. 
The congregations of Faith United Methodist Church of Elgin 
and Plato held services in both buildings for a time. When the 
Elgin building was sold, services took place in the Plato Grade 
School. The Plato UMC was built in 1859). 

The other school was located further north on Muirhead 
Road on the west side of the road, and north of Russell Road. 
It was later moved to the new location of Plato Center and is 
the residence of the Haines Family. 

Plato Center had a "townhouse" that is shown on maps on 
the southwest corner of the intersection. It was used for 
governmental meetings, early church services and school classes. 
Across from the cemetery and church was the original parsonage 
owned in recent years by the Snell and Reinbold Families. The 
newer parsonage is just to the west on the northeast corner. 

County history books list the first cheese factory was 
"2i miles south of Plato Center." Bearing in mind the year that 
some of these publications were written, and the fact that 
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directions and mileages were not very accurate, the author could 
only find a creamery on 1892 maps, just south of Russell and 
Muirhead Roads. More recent sources remember a creamery being 
just south of the church. It's foundation was still visible 
in the 1960 s. This later became the Dunn Brothers Farm after 
being owned for many years by Thomas Burnidge (or Burnage as 
it is sometimes seen on documents). 

Duncan Johnson was the eventual owner of the creamery, 
having first opened it on contact, with Burnidge. A document 
was found by David Scholes of the county recorder's office 
setting up the deal, and providing for easement and run off 
protection of adjacent properties. Burnidge was not only an 
early postmaster, landowner and township organizer, he must 
have had much foresight in real estate dealings. Maps show that 
in 1860, he owned 72 acres on the southwest corner of the 
intersection. Part of this land is where the old Plato UMC 
sets today. This included a store and post office which was 
later moved to the new location of Plato Center when the town 
relocated in 1888. The census shows that Burnidge is a 29 year 
old Englishman. His wife Nancy born in New York is age 27. 
Their two children Mary age 4 and Thomas age one were born in 
Illinois. He is shown as a farmer with a net value of $300. 
in 1850, having come to Plato in 1840.. This is moderate compared 
to other more wealthy settlers of the time. There are also 
several other Burnidge Families living in the area and listed 
in the census reports. 


The county histories also mention that Duncan's creamery 
burned in March of 1876, but it was rebuilt and returned to 
operation in less than sixty days. Johnson and Hawthorne Brothers 
of Elgin later purchased the business. In the meantime, Duncan 
had built a second cheese factory at Plato Center in March of 
1874. This is perhaps the one that is shown on maps, near the 
later location of the Plato UMC on Muirhead Road. He also owned 
a similar operation at Gray Willow in Campton Township. Historian 
John William Muirhead stated that Duncan was already in the 
creamery business with a plant in 1866 at East Plato. These 


early factories processed the milk for area farmers 
to launch the township into a prosperous dairy area. 

"The Biographical and Historical Record of Kane 
Illinois," published by Beers, Leggett and Company, 
1888, lists the following businesses in Plato Center. 


helping 

County , 
Chicago 
There 


was a cheese factory, store, steam feed mill, grocery store, 
and school. Luzi Schneller ran the store. Fred Van Nostrand 


operated the steam mill. It was a "hand feed mill" and may have 
been located south of Plato Center, where a family named Yonkers 
later lived. Duncan Johnson had the grocery store and cheese 
factory. Muirhead in his research, says that a man named Shedden 


was the first blacksmith in Plato Center. At this time in history 
Robert and Margaret Shedden and their eight children live east 


of Plato Center. This later became the Schmitz Farm, marked 
today, by a lane and evergreens east of Clifford Russell's place. 
The Muirhead's and Shedden's are related through marriage. The 
Shedden's owned over 500 acres of land from the 1850's through 
the 1880's according to township maps. 
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Muirhead also states that Mrs. Hanson, a widow later had 
a store. Louisa Hanson became Plato Center's postmaster on May 
18, 1879. Her son John, who also opened the store was to be 

the postmaster. He died, and Louisa took over both. Her husband, 
William Hanson who was active in governmental affairs and served 
as a school trustee and town treasurer (since 1844) owned 156 
acres of farmland according to the 1871 maps. It was located 

just south of Plato Center. By 1892, the land is in Hanson's 
estate, In 1904, it is owned by the Muirhead Brothers. Louisa's 
husband, William came to Plato in 1839. Both were from England, 
while their two children John H. age 5 and Mary Ann age 1 were 
born in Illinois according to the 1850 Census. John Hanson 

died on May 10, 1879. Louisa took over the post office and 

probably operated it from her store. There has been speculation 

that the Hanson or Burnidge Store (possibly the same) may have 
been moved to the new location of Plato Center when the railroad 
came through the area. Fred Ermel had such difficulty tearing 
the Burnidge Store down, it appears it was built right where 
it stood. 

The principal cemetery in the township adjoins the Methodist 
Episcopal Church at Plato Center. The first interment was that 
of a child of George Abott in 1853. Knowing that the church 
was built in 1859, the Methodists must have been active in the 
community and meeting in some other building. Perhaps, services 
were held in the town house, or some other structure in the 
cemetery? (At the same time, the text mentions the "nicely 

improved and trimly kept" cemetery at Udina. The first burial 
there was of Benjamin F. Knapp in 1842). Beers and Leggett go 
on to anticipate the building of the Chicago, Madison and 

Northern Railroad which will pass through the center of the 
township. Meanwhile the Chicago and Pacific Railroad had already 
been built over the old Chicago to Galena Stage Route. It made 
Pingree Grove a successful stop on the line. The town 

incorporated on February 14, 1907. Previous to the this time 
the half built Galena and Chicago Union Railroad was the only 
line that existed in 1851 in northern Illinois. The Chicago 

and Northwestern, Chicago, St. Paul and Fond-du-Lac, Soo-line, 
Great Western and the Illinois Central would come much later, 
as would the electric Aurora Elgin and Fox River. 

By 1859, the Methodists had built their church on the edge 
of the cemetery facing Russell Road. Rev. T.M. Eddy of Chicago 
preached the first sermon on December 7. The next pastors were 
Rev. Woolsey and Rev. Call. Beers and Leggett say that the 
Methodists had been organized in Plato Center since 1848, and 
had held services in the school and town house prior to building 
their "capacious frame edifice." 

There were two schools according to our sources. One was 
located near where the old Plato UMC (United Methodist Church) 
is now on Muirhead Road. The other called "an excellent school 
house," by historical texts was located on the west side of 
Muirhead Road, north of Russell Road. 

John William Muirhead's information about Plato Center 
was found inasafe at the school district office in Burlington 
by secretary Tracy Poker. There were also some pictures of the 
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tornado in the 1930's that destroyed the high school. Apparently, 
a teacher or some other school official thought the information 
that Muirhead, (son of John Muirhead lately of 9N601 Muirhead 
Road), was accurate and organized. John William Muirhead stated 
that in the 1870's, Plato Center was just a little bit larger 
than North Plato. Barn raisings, basket or box socials and 
quilting bees were the favorite activities then. Baseball was 
just getting started and in the winter, John says that people 
could skate on the sloughs "from Plato to Pingree Grove." 

As it was most elsewhere Plato Center residents made their 
own clothes, flour and soap. Candles were used for light. Wood 
burning Franklin Stoves provided the heat. Oxen and horses could 
be seen together working in the fields, but later horses did 
most of the work on the farms. Gardens, and orchards along with 
lots of canning provided the food for the farmer's table. Dried 
apples and salt pork were often served. Extra money could be 
raised by harvesting Timothy hay that grew wild in the prairie. 
There were few doctors and no conveniences. Much of the 
information needed to carefully write the history of the area 
is probably hidden in the early gossip columns of local 
newspapers. Predecessors to the Courier-News including the Elgin 
Advocate and the Elgin Daily News had "stringer" reporters in 
nearly every community. Their columns appeared about each week. 
Some of the trivial but important information might be found 
in articles like these... 

Elgin Advocate Saturday November 8, 1879-Plato Center 
We are glad to hear the store is doing a fine business and 
prospering... Quite a scene of commotion was created a few days 
since by our friend the blacksmith, who severely chastised the 
head clerk of a neighboring store. The Rev. Whitcomb is now 
our pastor as before. May we have pleasant meetings and social 
entertainments that may prove profitable as well as interesting. 
It was the expectation of many that Mr. Lipps would soon take 
his departure, but we are agreeably surprised to learn that 
he will continue to sojourn among us. Joe Burnidge is now butter 
maker at the factory. Wm. Englebrecht, the cheese maker is now 
a happy father. It's a girl. The improvements at the factory 
are being pushed forward rapidly now. A very pleasant surprise 
party was held at Rev. Whitcomb's Friday evening last week. 
The election Tuesday was very dull in this town. The Republican 
ticket received the great majority of votes. 

The Elgin Daily News Friday June 23, 1899-Plato Center 
Preaching Sunday at 11am. The Lee and Walker Road is to be 
repaired. Miss Smith our school teacher has lost her buggy horse. 
It was kicked by another horse and the front leg was broken. 
The horse had to be killed. The ladies of the Aid Society are 
rejoicing over the great success which the fair proved to be. 
The attendance was large both afternoon and evening. Over one 
hundred dollars were cleared above expenses. Sixty-five dollars 
of the amount will be paid on the pastor's salary, and they 
expect to paint the parsonage. Burlington-Miss Ethel Smith will 
close her school in Plato Saturday for the spring term. 

Hours could be spent reading these types of articles in hopes 
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of finding information on a particular subject of interest. 
From just these short glimpses into the past we learn about 
stores, factories, teachers, church, and the latest election 
returns. Incidentally, Plato Township has mostly been Republican 
territory for many years. 

The coming of the railroad made the biggest change in the 
lives and people of the area. The Chicago, Madison and Northern 
later became the Illinois Central Railroad. Farmers earned extra 
money by utilizing their strengths, horses and resources to 
dig out the track bed and lay the rails. During the winter a 
"tent city," was set up at the Dunn Farm to house several hundred 
men from Chicago who worked on the railroad. When the project 
was done, the farmers knew the benefits and rejoiced in the 
new quicker manner that their products would be shipped to 
market. The trains meant better transportation, jobs, and new 
commerce to the area. Gradually the whole town moved to lots 
near the tracks, all owned by local farmer Adam Rippberger 
who overnight, saw the value of this holdings increase. He not 
only held the land, but was the father of a new town. (His father 
was George Rippberger). 

Muirhead goes on to describe the scene in Plato Center 
when the town decided to move west near the railroad. The date 
given by most sources is about 1888 when buildings and people 
were moved west. Russell Road, then called Chicago Street was 
extended past Muirhead Road. Rippburger Road was built to form 
a "T' intersection at the end of Russell Road. The railroad 
tracks crossed from the southeast to the northwest. 

The first store was built where the fire house is today 
by the Muirhead Brothers. Thomas Burnidge either built a store 
on the northeast corner, or had his store in old Plato Center 
moved there. Where he had owned most of the land at the old 
location of Plato Center, Adam Rippberger (spelled Rippburger 
on street signs) was the major landlord in new Plato Center. 
Rippberger sold a small parcel for a school lot, but hung onto 
the rest. His family owned some 300 acres at the end of Russell 
Road according to 1871 and later maps. Herman Witt was the owner 
later when Adam died in 1897. Rippberger did not live long 

after the railroad came to enjoy being a prosperous land owner. 
His farm, was the envy of new business ventures by ambitious 
men, and residents who wanted lots in the new town. When 

Rippberger died, he left behind a small gift to a church and 

orphanage. Much of the land was sold and about $500. was given 
to his minor son. This information was found in the land abstract 
for the Ermel property, that once belonged to Adam Rippberger 
and his estate. The area was called in legal terms, Adam 

Rippberger's Plat of the Village of Plato Center. Fred and 
Lorraine Ermel who run the post office in town own lot 3 and 

the west six feet of lot A. The previous owners were Andy and 

Rose Grossen. Andy was the town barber, and had his shop on 

the front porch of the Ermel home which is now the post office. 

The front part of the home was the remaining portion of a house 
which was partially burned down. It formally set on the corner 
of Plato and Rippburger Roads. Andy had it transported to Plato 
Center and built onto the back of it. The plat is dated October 
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5, 1888. The document is the will of Adam Rippberger, plus other 

legal information. (Township maps and the document spell his 
name Rippberger, while the street signs and more current 

information, spells it Rippburger. Perhaps this should be 

investigated and corrected. A few years ago the county changed 
the street signs when it was determined that Nesler Road was 
the proper spelling of the man's name, not "Nestler." The correct 
spelling should be found and used). 

The will orders Adam's son John W. Rippberger to carry 

out his father's last wishes. John is a minor, and everything 
in the will was actually done by the courts. The document does 
not offer what happened in the community during the time the 
railroad came through the area, and when the village started 

taking shape. It lists Adam's requests, debts, and dispersement 
of his money. John would recieve his inheritance when he reached 
21. Adam gave $200. to the Evangelical Association in Elgin 
for use of an orphan asylum and general mission work. Another 
$100. was given to the trustees of the First Church of the 

Evangelical Association for use of said church. Charles 
Rippberger, Adam's brother was the executor of Adam's will. 
Gustav Miller was on stand by in case of Charles' inability. 
The witnesses were C. Fred Colstorff and Henry Holthusen both 

of Elgin. The will was made official December 19, 1893. The 

appraisers were James Muirhead and R.D. Hollembeak. W.H. Pease, 
the county surveyor approved Rippberger's subdivision on 
September 17-18 1888. Thomas Burnidge was the Justice of the 

Peace. Apparently, Rippberger's affairs were all in order when 
he died some nine years later. The document contained property 
releases from Henry Kruse to Adam and his wife Philipbena. One 

dated March 18, 1892, for 183 acres, excepted out the one acre, 

"previously sold to the school trustees for a school house lot," 
in section 15. This was probably for the school that was up 
on Muirhead Road north of Russell Road. There were other land 
dealings with Charles Bratzler and Henry Freise in 1896 and 
1897. Adam is listed as a widower at that time. 

What's interesting about this will is that it points out 
that Rippberger's holdings were first purchased from the United 
States Government by Joseph Kimball on April 10, 1848, 

certificate number 20807. This involved 80 acres. 

Adam Rippberger was married toPhilipbena Molder of Freeport 
in 1873. John, a son was the only living heir, as children 
William and Louisa died in infancy. (Note: There was also a 
William and Louisa Hanson in Plato Center at the time. She became 
the postmaster. Were these popular names of the time, or did 
Rippberger know the Hanson's and name his children after them?) 

Philipbena died in 1894. 

When Adam died his minor son John received $506. According 
to court papers, lots 4,5 and the west half of lot 6 had been 
occupied by the deceased as a homestead. It had been improved 
and rented out and was later sold. Adam died on January 31, 
1897. Rippberger also owned "wild" land in Sully County, South 
Dakota (160 acres). He had over $8400. in property, but after 
bills were paid, there was less than $600. left. His son 
received a home in the Sadler Subdivision in Elgin. Henry Freise 
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purchased for $1. a total of 183 acres in section 15 in 1902, 
except for the school house lot in the plat, "Town of Plato." 

The land that the Grossen's and Ermel's ended up with was 
first sold to James Mock. He already owned some 190 acres of 
land north of Plato Center. Mock died in 1904. He left behind 
real estate valued at $1200. and personal property worth $3750. 
His heirs were Minnie Elizabeth Mock of South Dakota, James 
W. Mock, Mary Agnes Mock, James W. Mock, and James C. Mock all 
of Plato. All of Mock's land went to one daughter and his two 
sons. The home next door to the Ermel's (commonly known as the 
"Aggie Mock House") went to Mary Agnes Mock during a 1905 court 
action. It has always been a rental home, and various people 
have lived there through the years. James Mock married Mary 
Pickering in 1891. Two other children Fred and Annie died in 
infancy. Andrew and Rose Grossen appear to have taken over the 
property to the west where they built their home in 1939. The 
Ermel's have occupied the house for the past 30 years. 

Yet while Adam Rippberger lived out his final years in 
Plato Center, thanks to the arrival of the railroad, his new 
town started to take shape. Burnidge's Store became the post 
office, telephone office, barber shop, and stood for many years 
after as a warehouse. Fred Ermel tore the place down a few years 
ago, and still owns the vacant lot. The first home built in 
new Plato Center was one that was owned by Adam Rippburger. 
This later became Aggie Mock's house. Lyle Haines may have owned 
it at one time. 

By the early 1900's, Muirhead says that there were "five 
houses and seven other buildings in the settlement." On the 
south side of the road and heading east and west (probably 
Russell Road) were "Schmitz's house, owned later by Dr. Shellman, 
another house, and then the blacksmith shop, run by a man named 
Kendall who was the first blacksmith in town. The feed mill 
was on the corner." There was not much on the north side of 
Russell Road yet. The Mock house and the old Burnidge Store 
which became the first location of the telephone company. 

The Muirhead Brothers Store set across the street on the 
northwest corner of the intersection of Russell and Rippburger 
Roads. This was north of the tracks. South of the railroad were 
two houses, a town house, a depot and ice plant. The ice was 
probably used to cool the milk at the creamery. At times when 
trains carried large numbers of cans of milk, blocks of ice 
were tossed into the cars to keep the milk cool, while it was 
being transported to markets in Chicago. 

Muirhead says that the first cars came to Plato Center 
in 1905 or 1908. He thinks it was either a red Ford owned by 
a Rohrsen, or a red Buick belonging to Milton Muirhead. Later 
George Muirhead would sell Maxwell's and other cars at his store. 
Harvey Gellerman fixed them at Pfingsten's old garage. 

By 1909, the Mix Dairy was built west of the tracks. 
Muirhead points out that "this eliminated the extra work of 
hauling ice to the factory and milk to the trains." Mix's first 
plant made of wood, burned down, then a more substantial building 
was constructed. Local resident Jerry Seyller says that the 
firm lasted to almost the end of the Depression. Poor handling 
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by Mix's son, of this and other of the dairy's plants plus 
economic times, finally wiped the company out. 

Muirhead's report also contains a time table of other 
forgotten information, plus hand drawn maps of the area. He 
mentions that several children in the Schuppner Family died 
during a diphtheria epidemic just before World War I. The deaths 
occurred in a matter of a few weeks at their home south of town. 

In 1915, the grade school was built in new Plato Center. 
The high school started two years later on the upper floor. 
J.C. Myers was the only high school teacher. The high school 
was built in 1920. Muirhead reports that seven students made 
up the first graduating class in 1921. A fire destroyed the 
high school in 1927. A 1933 tornado caused $30,000 damage. When 
the school was rebuilt, a shop was added. By 1941, there were 
120 high school students. Before consolidation, Plato Township 
High School attracted pupils from Lily Lake, Wasco and Pingree 
Grove. J.C. Myers retired as principal in 1942. He was followed 
by John Schaff, Harold Fearn and Mr. Clay. District 301, formed 
by Plato Center and Burlington, began consolidating many smaller 
schools. The new high school near Tower and Plato Roads was 
being built in 1955. 

Back in Plato Center Andy Grossen in the 1930's, moved 
his barber shop from the Burnidge Store to his new home. He 
had been in the old store since 1924, the same year "the road 
was cemented through town," according to Muirhead. In the 1920 s 
Charles Homuth opened his store on the southeast corner of 
Rippburger and Russell Roads. Herman Pfingsten built a garage 
just west of where the post office is today sometime around 
1930. Automobiles were repaired and sold there. 

John William Muirhead, is the son of John Muirhead Jr. 
of 9N601 Muirhead Road. John wrote this carefully researched 
account of Plato Center's history on June 28, 1976, while a 

student at Central High School. He is currently a school teacher 
in Bloomington, Illinois. In his report, John shares with us 
information that would have been otherwise lost or forgotten. 
He probably had the opportunity to talk with people who have 
since passed from the scene. Their memories are important to 
a work like this. In 1976, when Muirhead wrote his report, he 
states that there were about fifty homes in and around Plato 
Center. Since that time a few new ones have been added, some 
old ones are gone, and a couple of new businesses have moved 
to the area. New subdivisions are being planned and built. This 
includes new many new people. Historian and former school teacher 
Pat Hartmann states that she received a frantic call from a 
parent one day whose child attended Plato Center Grade School. 
It seemed the student had been assigned to write a report about 
the history of the area, and had only been in the community 
for about two weeks. Pat carefully took the time to help the 
mother with important details about the area's past and directed 
her to the resources at the library in Elgin. As more and more 
people move to Plato Center, they might also like to know what 
was here before they arrived. They already see a semi-rural 
area, with larger cities nearby. Plato Center is a quiet 
unincorporated town, with an interesting past. It s heritage 
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is being maintained by several community-minded individuals 
who keep the church, post office and the school going. In the 
future, we may see a new grade school, a few more businesses, 
and subdivisions. 


Note: The correct name for the electric train line was: 

The Aurora, Elgin and Chicago. 


Chapter Notes 

in 1 °i 1 . 8 been * contr oversy over which store was 

P1 h Center first. The answers are.. Thomas Burnidge who 
business at the old location of Plato Center either built 
or moved his store to the northeast corner of Rippburger and 

that the °^ ds * Former resident James P. Hornyak has been told 
that the, store was moved from Bowes Station. Others state that 

f r ^ 86 ® ° r ^ na \ st -ore was located on the northwest corner 
ussell and Muirhead Roads. Other sources state is was nearer 
the present location of the old Plato UMC church. 

that Rurn 0 ^ 311 Lucinda Muirhead Corron states in her introduction 
that Burnidge built the store on northeast corner of Rippburger 

and Russell Roads. He also had a home next door (to the east) 

Juda?n f 8ara n e b , Usdness is today * Th c house later burned down.’ 
Judgmg from the difficulty it took to tear down the structure 
Fred Ermel believes that the store was probably built there 

Store The Wa M St0rage by the Muirhead and Hitzeroth 

Store. The Muirhead s eventually purchased it. Carl Hitzeroth 

bought it from the Muirhead's, but never owned the Muirhead 
Store, only the business inside. Ermel still owns the lot today. 

namo ^ l? 8 ; Plat described in the text, has Adam Rippberger's 
name spelled incorrectly as "Rippburger." It appears as 

involving h° n hls and Rippberger on other church documents 

iin. , 8 1 ,f faraily * From this point on, his name was spelled 
Rippburger, on maps and signs. The county picked up on this 
one mistake and has perpetuated it since that time. 

. Tdere have also been s °me other folks in the area with 
name 1 ” 1 name • • • Rothlisberger. Luckily, no one messed up their 


The area's barber was Andy Grossen. There are references 
acettered through this book about his business, and pictures 
of himself, his wife Rose, and his shop included in this work 
He first started his business in the old Burnidge Store. 


The grade school 
where the building sets 
side of Muirhead Road, 
both properties. 


lot mentioned could have been the one 
now, or the former location on the west 
north of Russell Road. Rippberger owned 
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The Story of Towns-continued 


We have already explored the beginnings of Plato Corners 
and Plato Center. We have touched on Berkshire in the southwest 
portion of the township. It gets its name from the post office 
that early settler John Griggs built there in 1835. Griggs 

also established a home and a log cabin stagecoach inn. 
Burlington Road today was the old St. Charles to Galena 

Stagecoach Route. The area is marked today by Griggs School 

which sets on the south side of Burlington Road, west of Route 

47. It is now a home, and is the second school on the lot 

replacing a wooden structure that was taken down in the early 
1920's. 

John Sr.'s son John Jr. helped build the stagecoach inn. 
John Sr.'s wife Ruth joined him later on the farm. John Jr.'s 

son, Eugene inherited all the land. Eugene also had a brother 
named John and a sister Charlotte. This woman named Charlotte 
(age 24 in 1870) also went on to be a school teacher, just like 
another relative in the family named Charlotte did. The first 
Charlotte Griggs ran the school at Plato Corners in 1840, which 
was on the other side of the township. 

Chicken Woods 

Chicken Woods, northeast of Berkshire which was somewhat 
larger than it is today, has a few claims to fame. In 1832, 
General Winfield Scott and his men en route to battle Chief 

Blackhawk at Prairie du Chien, Wisconsin camped there once. 
He was nicknamed "Old Fuss and Feathers," according to World 

Book Encyclopedia because he enjoyed marching and other military 
traditions. 

The prairie chickens, a breed of grouse, noted for their 
deep chested bodies and brown plumage, have long since left 
the area. More plentiful now are the executive style homes which 
have been built back in the woods. Brierwood Subdivision now 
occupies this land located in the southwest corner of section 
33 just off McDonald Road. Many years ago it was a favorite 
spot for grade school picnics. The Swedish Covenant Church is 
out there along the east side of Illinois Route 47, at McDonald 
Road. Many of the local farmers like the Skoog, Swanberg, and 
Dahlstrom families attended church there. 

East Burlington 

Just a few miles to the southwest was a small community 
called East Burlington. In this area was a store, post office, 
Kratt and Parks creamery, and later the Hardin Church. The post 
office was moved here from Berkshire, possibly by John Griggs. 
The area most likely faded away because it was not served by 
the railroad. When folks began to own cars they could drive 
to the businesses and churches they liked better. The area was 
clearly marked on maps in the 1860's and 1870's. It was located 
just north of intersection of McDonald and Thomas Roads. 
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New Plato 


New Plato was a short lived postal village on the other 
side of the township. It was located in the southeast corner 
of Plato (section 35). Today it would be north of Plato Corners 
on Corron Road, north of McDonald Road. Sources pinpoint the 
town on Corron Road at Stony Creek. A number of people purchased 
land patents from the government in the area in the 1840's. 
They were James Ingalls, Read Ferson, John Lee, John Tucker’ 
Daniel Bogue, Jasper Ingalls and Pardon Tabor. Just to the west 
(section 34) the patent holders were J. Albro, David Strader, 
George Barron, James Morey, George Harvey, George Moore, R. 
Stringer, Hugh McKiller (McKellar?) and Alexander Brand. Land 
to the east (section 36) was owned by Harvey Bartlett, William 
Wright , Frederick Mitchell, Ira Minard, Thomas Morgan, Stephen 
Archer, Epmrian Abbott, Ralph McCroes?, William Burton, and 
Nathaniel Ladd. Sometimes some of the names on the maps were 
difficult to read. William Burton who died in 1902, eventually 
purchased 240 acres in 1845, and lived on his farm for 16 years. 
It was in the northeast corner of section 36. He served as a 
school director, and later moved to a home on Walnut Avenue 
in Elgin. Other later area property owners were Daniel McKellar, 
Henry Rogers, David Bartholomew, Dewit Rogers, Charles Tucker 
and possibly a Champion Turner. 

New Plato had a post office in the 1850's, when Plato 

Corners was being settled just to the south. Stephen Archer, 
active in governmental affairs, and who was also a school trustee 
served as the first postmaster. Archer opened the post office 
beginning January 4, 1854. His oldest son John Archer took over 

on August 13, 1856 (probably after Archer had died), followed 
by David Strader on December 16, 1856, and Leander Collins on 

December 28, 1858. The post office closed on November 7, 1860. 

No land deeds for the facility could be found in county records. 

The 1850 Census lists Archer as a 45 year old New Yorker. 

His wife Mary Ann is 42 years old and was born in Vermont. He 

is worth $4500, in resources and land and appears to be more 

well off than other successful settlers Robert Shedden and John 
Ranstead. In April of 1854, Archer purchased a half acre of 
land from Demascus Clark. This property is located on the 
southeast corner of McDonald and Corron Roads. It was previously 
a portion of the 1840's land patent of Daniel Bogue. Clark sold 
the parcel to Archer for $1,000., which seems like a large price 
in those days for such little land. This indicates to the author 
that this corner was destined to be a lucrative location for 
some type of commerce, or there was already something on the 
property, (which is not usually indicated on documents). We 
already know that in interviews with Lucinda Muirhead Corron 
and Ted Struve that they remember seeing or hearing about 
buildings and businesses on this land. It should also be noted 
that this purchase came a few months after Stephen Archer became 
the postmaster of New Plato just to the north. It could then 
be speculated that there were some ties between Plato Corners 
where this land is, and New Plato to the north. Perhaps, Archer 
moved his post office here to be closer to the other area 
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businesses or operated some other type of enterprise here in 
Plato Corners? We do know that Plato Corners was served by the 
stagecoaches. By 1871, maps show no buildings at New Plato, 
and only at Plato Corners. 

The Archer’s had at least eight children. They are John 
19, George 17, Amanda 15, Julia A. 12, Thomas 10, Sarah J. 5, 
Mary 2, and Winfield L. 4 months. All were born in Ohio. 

The Archer's neighbors are William Wright, Daniel Strader, 

C Thonrer? D.B. Barthols, F. Shefner, George Woolkie, and 
pioneer Nathaniel Ladd. (Some of the names are difficult to 
read on 1860 maps). The Wrights and James and Jaspar Ingalls 
were relatives to historical writer Laura Ingalls Wilder who 
wrote "Little House on the Prairie." Some of her folks are buried 
in a small fenced in graveyard on the Knight Stone property 

north of Sturbridge Way. . 

Plato Road Commissioner Fred Ermel, assisted m the 
replacement of the graves at Knight Stone, after the previous 
property owner removed them. Two little girls were reportedly 
stuck by lightning and died a short time after each other, 
legends say. This information came from Dorothy Meissner 
Russell's relatives who lived nearby. Fred also says that he 
found part of an old foundation near the cemetery, which he 
was told was an old church. The remains of the Corron Church 
was near McDonald Road. Jim Burke who owns the land where the 
girls are buried has erected a picket fence around the cemetery. 
He has also been told that the foundation of an old church or 
some other building was once visible near the base of his 
driveway. This would be near the corner of Corron Road and 
Sturbridge Way. A "mucky" cemetery was once located here as 
well. It was a low spot, where some other bones were found a 
few years ago. Burke's Knight Stone Estate and the cemetery 
on the property are the only monuments in the area, showing 

where New Plato was. , 

Just to the south where Stony Creek crosses Corron Road 
are some wooded areas. Tim Laurie has hunted on the east side 
of the road for years. He has never seen anything old or strange 
that would indicate that something from the early 1800's still 
exists on the property. Rosalie and Donald Krup own the land 
on the west side of the road. There are some tiles in the creek, 
and a few piles of rocks where the stream twists through the 
area. None of this is any evidence that buildings or a settlement 
once existed here. 

By 1856, Stephen Archer had died, (at the young age ot 
51) and his 500 acres of land were shown as his estate on later 
maps. This includes the half acre on the southeast corner of 
McDonald and Corron Roads. It was sold to William Freeborn in 
August of 1861. Harger and Buzzell owned the rest of Archer s 
property by 1871, and called it the Otter Creek Farm, perhaps 
the old name of Stony Creek that flows parallel with McDonald 
Road to the north. Later all of this property was owned by the 
McDonald Family. There were several McDonald families in which 
McDonald Road is named after. Another one, Elmer McDonald married 
Ruby Lemon who was known for her water color scenes of farms. 

Today, nothing remains of New Plato. It is simply the area 
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where Stony Creek flows under Corron Road. Some woods are on 
the west side that form a foresty thicket around the winding 

Stony Creek. Farm fields, and vacant property are on the east 
side. The county s Built For Farming," publication indicates 
that the post office was on the east side of the road, north 
of the creek in 1860. 

New Plato then appears to be just a short lived community 
that would have went undiscovered had it not shown up in federal 
postal records. Stephen Archer, apparently used his wealth and 
influence to create his own town. Perhaps, he did this to flex 
his own money muscles, when the rest of the township seemed 
to be developing without him at Plato Center. Or he may have 
just wanted some space, with the hopes that his development 
would someday become its own community. The name "New Plato" 
just seems to create a suggestive reaction that Archer's town 
would be a later improved version of something that already 

existed. In the end Archer's dream vanished and Plato Center 
lived on. However, no community except Pingree Grove actually 
ever became a legal town. Today these "towns" are still just 
crossroads of the past. 

Plato Center Controversy 

In 1854, Plato Center was just getting started. Confusing 

information exists that a post office called North Plato may 
have been built there, before North Plato was established at 

Plank and Route 47 where it is now. New Plato might have been 

an entirely new project, financed by Steven Archer. He may have 

envied nearby Plato Corners which already had a school and other 
businesses. It is also interesting to note that New Plato is 
almost directly south of Plato Center. It would then have been 
accurate then to call the area of Plato Center, "North Plato" 
because it was north of New Plato and Plato Corners which existed 
first. When Plato Center was established, North Plato may have 
moved further northwest where it is today and kept the same 

name. This gives backing to the reasoning found in some sources 

that North Plato is really older than Plato Center. Well, at 

least the name is. It should also remain in mind by students 
of county history that the whole township was often referred 

to as just "Plato," before the establishment of any permanent 

towns. In this sense then, "Plato" is a catch-all for anything 
t at has to do with the township's lands, people, or early 
settlements prior to at least the 1870's. 

In the end, Archer passed away about 1856, when his son 

!: 00 ° ver the p° st office. Today, motorists driving through 
New Plato and Plato Corners probably have no idea that they 
are going through areas that were once small towns. 

The same can be said for Youngsdale once located near the 
southwest intersection of Hopps Road and Randall Road. Here 
cattle rancher and postmaster Smith Younges set up his own 
community aided by the railroad. Just his farm remains of what 
was another potential village that today is just a memory... 

This then leaves us with the two remaining "towns" of North 
Plato and East Plato later known as Bowes Station. (Note the 
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north township area of Udina is dealt with in a previous work 
by the author, Junction 20 "The Story of Udina," and is mentioned 
briefly elsewhere in this book). 

North Plato 

The evolvment of North Plato is fairly easy to track, in 

local history books. The large Lutheran Church now an antique 

business sets on the southwest corner of Plank Road and Route 
47. The building was erected not by the Lutherans but the Scotch 
Presbyterians in 1873. The Scots had their own church in 
McQueen's and maybe needed more space or wanted to have a 

building for another part of its local congregation. (It has 

never been determined why the church was really built). 
However, it was the Lutherans who eventually used the building 
after a succession of Baptists, Free - Will Baptists, Methodist 
Episcopal, and Free Methodists. (The Free Methodists had owned 
a small parcel of land on the northeast corner of Plank and 

Route 47 in 1863. An old foundation was found when the Nelson's 
built their home there. It is not known if this was an old 
church, home, store, post office, or tavern on the corner. The 

only documented location of a store and post office is on 1892 

maps, showing it south of Bahr Road on the west side of Route 
47. A low spot exists there today. See Harvey Rohrsen). 

The neighborhood Presbyterians who had originally 
constructed the church on the southwest corner of Plank Road 

and Route 47, at a cost of $3,000 ended up back at their facility 
on Highland Avenue. About that time, a division occurred in 

their church, and two Presbyterian Churches operated within 
sight of each other. Only the old Washington Church remains 
today, and is discussed in the section about churches. 

North Plato was not the first community, nor was Plato 
Center to have a church building. Udina had built a 

congregational facility in 1852. It was closely tied to the 
one at Elgin. Rev. Nathaniel C. Clarke guided this flock from 
its early services from an old one room schoolhouse to a more 

modern brick building. This structure was taken down sometime 
in the 1930's and had been closed prior to that time. 

Early ministers at North Plato were Rev. Elmore sent by 
the Baptists in 1845 and Rev. McDougall who was in office at 

the time the Scottish church was built. Rev. Elmore was also 
active in Plato Center and organized a short-lived congregation 
there. The North Plato Church's most well-known minister Rev. 
Otto Hitzeroth came in 1912. 

North Plato/Plato Center Postal Controversy 

The task of writing North Plato's history would be 
uncomplicated except for a tricky government document that hints 
that North Plato was first located at Plato Center, or that 
it's post office was... This occurred after the town, received 
its first post office in 1855. Federal maps (obtained from 
purchased government microfilm some which are undated) , show 
a facility called the North Plato Post Office on the spot later 
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occupied by the Plato Center Post Office in section 22. The 
map shows nothing at the location where the North Plato Post 
Office would eventually be in section 8. It does show the 

locations of the post offices at Pingree Grove, and Hampshire 
iurther to the north and Burlington to the west. 

What is also confusing about all of this is Freeman Temple’s 
position of listing in the 1850 Census. He became North Plato's 
postmaster on April 6, 1855. His neighbors are people along 
Piank Road like the Peck, Vermelier, Durand, Chapman, and 
Campbell families that are more associated with North Plato 
than Plato Center. The post office could have been started in 
Plato Center, and moved to North Plato, or the map could have 

been a mistake and the North Plato Post Office was never in 
Plato Center. Plato Center did not have its own post office 

according to the government until 1879. A later source indicates 
that Thomas Burnidge was the postmaster in Plato Center before 
Mrs. Louisa Hanson was. However that post office was 

discontinued and the area had been trying to get their own 

facility m 1877. Mrs. Hanson became Plato's first postmaster. 

Since Thomas Burnidge is listed as the postmaster of North 
ato m 1859, and he lived in Plato Center, perhaps for the 
first few years, the North Plato Post Office was really in Plato 
Center? This means than that Freeman Temple who is listed in 
the census as a farmer , perhaps operated the post office first 

out of Plato Center then later moved it to North Plato where 

he apparently lived. Historical texts also say that Temple had 
a store as early as 1854. Was the store then in Plato Center 
which was possibly first called North Plato? Or was his store 

in North Plato all the time? This one government map showing 
the North Plato Post Office or the name of a town called North 
Plato, where Plato Center later existed severely confuses the 
issue. 


Even the booklet ".Ce lebrating the Past. Embracing the 

Future published by St. Peter's Evangelical Lutheran Church 
North Plato furthers this discrepancy. In the opening 
statement about the history of the church, the book says.. "When 
the railroad came through to the south, the town was moved to 
what is now known as Plato Center, Illinois." The booklet's 

author Meta Meyer and others may have discovered that the town 
did move sometime in the 1850's. Or are they referring to the 
move that Plato Center did in 1888 to be near the railroad? 

Meta explained that Plato Township was considered one big town 

then, with different neighborhoods like North Plato. When Plato 
Center moved with most of the township's stores, people etc. 
it was like the whole area moved. 


Or here is what could have happened ... Plato Center's 
original name was North Plato. It is relatively north of New 
Plato and Plato Corners. The government post office map we 
o tained shows North Plato at a point where Plato Center is 
today, and nothing where North Plato is now. This indicates 
that North Plato existed before Plato Center did at the same 
location (Muirhead and Russell Roads). Planners wanting to 
establish a settlement in the center of the township later 
changed the name of North Plato to Plato Centre then Plato 
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Because there was a large church at North Plato (Plank 
and Route 47), a crossroads, and a school, naturally other 
businesses collected there and a "town" called North Plato was 


It is not known if the people of Plato Center or North 

Plato as it might have been called first, knew when the railroad 
was eventually going to come through the area. Had the people 
of Plato Center known about the commerce and growth potential 

it would offer their town, would they have wanted to move twice? 
Plato Center could have been first called North Plato. This 
is further evidenced by another government postal location 

document signed by Thomas Burnidge on September 14, 1865. The 

post office is shown in the northeast corner of section LL, 

eight miles from the Fox River and 3§ miles southeast of Udma. 
The government says that Thomas Burnidge was the postmaster 
at North Plato... during that time. The document is for the North 
Plato Post Office. Plato Center's name could have changed, but 


the post office was still called North Plato. 

The 1871 township map finally shows a North Plato Post 

Office, but 1860 maps do not show any post offices in either 
North Plato or Plato Center. In the county's publication Built 
For Farming," post offices are shown at New Plato on the east 
side of Corron Road, and at the "Y" intersection of U.S. 30 
and Plank Road in Udina. The 1871 map shows a church at North 
Plato on the southwest corner of Plank and Route 47, but the 
church wasn't there until 1873 according to county sources. 

The passage of time adds much confusion to this matter. Even 
the government and federal postal officials apparently did not 

know where the post office in Plato Township was, and what its 

correct name was. This is our assumption according to the 


information that they provided. _ 

So where does all this lead to? Beginning in 1855, the 
first two North Plato postmasters Freeman Temple and Cary W. 
Campbell appear to live in North Plato. The next two in 1859, 
Thomas and his wife Nancy Burnidge are Plato Center residents. 
Their census records are listed near other Plato Center people. 
The rest of the North Plato postmasters beginning with John 
Eastman in 1869, all appear to be from North Plato. In one of 
the historical texts, it indicated that there was a time when 
Plato Center had a post office for several years, lost it, and 
then tried to get one back in 1877. In 1879, Plato Center finally 
did get their post office back. When the government felt that 
post offices would be too close together it would refuse to 
open new ones. During this time from 1869 forward, North Plato 
had a post office, and its later papers indicated it was in 
section 8 where the town is today. Before this time, Plato Center 
did not have post office, or the one that was located there 
during the terms of Thomas and Nancy Burnidge was called North 
Plato. When it moved to where North Plato is today, it left 


Plato Center without a post office. 

While much of this must be confusing rhetoric and reasoning 
to the casual historian or book buyer, it proves that a few 
misplaced facts can upset the apple cart. What people have been 
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reading for years has been a simplified story in county histories 
of something too difficult or confusing to really explain ... and 
probably who cares anyway? 

If we can go one step further, and try to analyze the 
statement found in the Lutheran church booklet that "North 
Plato moved south to be near the railroad to a place now called 
Plato Center, Illinois," there is more difficulty. We can 
rationalize that it was Plato Center once briefly called North 
Plato that moved closer to the railroad. But this did not occur 
until after 1888, after North Plato had been established with 
its own post office at its present location. (The name Plato 
Center is finally seen on 1894 maps but not named on the map 
in 1871, even though a town house, church, cemetery and 
parsonage are shown in 1871). 

There are probably several conclusions that can be made 
from all of this reasoning. A few more facts and with dated 
documents could clear up the matter. But based on what we know, 
It appears that North Plato or the name North Plato Post Office 
existed in Plato Center during the terms of the Burnidge's from 
1859 to 1869. The North Plato post office must have shifted 
locations before and after this time. Freeman Temple in 1855 

and Cary W. Campbell in 1857 ran their post office from North 
Plato. During the terms of Thomas and Nancy Burnidge the post 
office was still called North Plato according to the government 
but was located in Plato Center. 

When the Burnidge's gave up the post office, it moved back 
to North Plato. Plato Center was then without a post office 

until the government awarded it one in 1879. After that both 
towns had post offices. The one in North Plato finally closed 
turning over its papers to its early competitor Plato Center 
on July 9, 1895. Burnidge's documentation in 1865, shows only 

the North Plato Post Office at Plato Center, because that’s 

where it was during those times. It is unknown then, why North 

Plato gave up its post office, for those ten years, unless there 
was no one in North Plato to take it over during that time. 

However, it is easy to believe that North Plato never had 
a Post office until the 1870's and that Plato Center was called 
Plato for sometime. This then brings in the argument of 

did Temple and Campbell come to Plato Center to operate the 
post office. The answer is probably not, since they owned farms 
around North Plato. The government also says that they were 
postmasters in 1855, before Plato Center needed a post office 
They either operated the post office called North Plato out 
of Plato Center. Or they eventually moved the post office to 
North Plato, forcing Plato Center to enter into government red 

tr ? j t0 t * ie: *- r own. It also could be thought that 

North Plato had a post office in their midst all the time. County 
histories say that Temple had a store in North Plato, and the 
post office could have been there. It could have been moved 

back and forth between the two area's in its early beginnings 

and was located at the home or business of whoever the postmaster 
was at the time. The matter is further confused by the whole 
area being called "Plato," before there were any individual 

c ommunities. 
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So that summarizes what happened with the post offices 
between the two towns. When the Burnidge's had it, it was in 
Plato Center. While it was here, it was still called the North 
Plato Post Office. As far as the town of Plato Center being 
called North Plato at first, this is also possible too. 
There are plenty of references indicating that the area has 
always been called Plato Center or Centre. But there was a time 
according to county sources when the area's early planners 
sought a centrally located town in the township. They had noticed 
how quickly the population was growing and were possibly looking 
for a capital city. An existing settlement once could have 
had two names. Had the government map not shown up during the 
writing of this book, we would still be repeating what we have 
been reading all these years from Beers, Leggett and others. 
They had to get it straight the first time, because they are 
not around to ask anymore... 

Several locations of a pickle factory have been suggested in 
submissions of oral histories to the author. (See Harvey Rohrsen, 
Dale Marshall, and Edna Hartje Austby). The Young Family and 
others grew acres of cucumbers that were picked and stored m 
large brine tanks behind the North Plato School (northwest corner 
of Plank and Route 47). They were then probably transported 
to the plant by the clayhole at Pingree Grove, that once was 
the brick factory. 

A further note about Plato Center—A few years ago, street signs 
were changed to correct the spelling of John Nesler s name. 
Nesler Road is the right spelling of this street. It is named 

after the large family who owned a farm near East Plato. The 
street signs were incorrectly made to read "Nestler, and were 

later changed. (The Nesler's had 17 children). 

Also all the information the author has found about Adam 
Rippberger including his will has his name spelled Rippberger 
(except one plat of survey). Adam's father George Rippberger 
was the owner of the land where Plato Center eventually moved 
to. (This was about two miles west of the Methodist church when 
the railroad came through the area in 1886). George bought 22- 
acres lying north and west of old Plato Center in 1872. Today 
this property would be all the land on the extension of Russell 
Road into Plato Center, as well as the properties north of 

Russell Road along Muirhead Road. If the town was to^ expand 
north or west they would have to deal with the Rippberger s. 

George is listed as being 59 years old according to to 
the 1870 Census, as is his wife Mary. The value of his real 
estate at that time is $10,000. His personal estate is worth 

$1,740. George, Mary, and 22 year old Adam, were all born in 
Baden, a city in southwest Germany. Adam's brother's Charles 
18, and Henry 16, were both born in Illinois. George purchased 
the property in 1868, and he died in 1872. His oldest son Adam 
who was working on the farm inherited the land in 1874, and 
died in 1897. (Adam's wife Philipbena was born in Freeport, 
Illinois, but her parents were also from Baden, Germany). When 
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Adam died in 1897, his young surviving son John inherited what 
was left of the Rippberger estate after it was settled. The 
Rippberger homestead is just east of the post office and in 
more recent years, it was owned by James Mock. When the railroad 
came though the area in 1886, (since the land near Plato Corners 
was not suitable), Adam carved up the land around the tracks. 
A 200 f oot wide strip belonged to the railroad, which crossed 
diagonally through the area. Northwest of the exact center of 
town, a depot was built. The Muirhead Store was constructed 
on the northeast side of the tracks. The depot stood southwest 

of the tracks and northeast of a siding (since removed). Russell 
Road was extended west to dead end at what became Rippburger 
Road. Only at that time, Russell Road was called Chicago Street. 
(Some highway maintenance people called Russell Road, Route 
5A, since U.S. 20 was called Route 5). The only north-south 
road through the area was named Rippburger Road, after the family 
who owned the large farm there. This is the way Adam Rippburger's 
Plat of the Village of Plato Center looks. The document was 
written up on what appears to be September 24, 1888, and filed 

by the county on October 5, 1888. This is the only time that 

Adam's last name is seen as "Rippburger" on old documents. 
Because if this error by the county the street signs today say 

Rippburger" Road. The author was shown a copy of Mr. Adam 

Rippberger s will, and has seen numerous maps and old newspaper 
clippings showing that this man's name is Rippberger, not 
Rippburger as in hamburger. These signs and all maps should 
be changed to be accurate. After 1888, the town started to 
shift westward to be near the tracks and to partake in the large 
amount of commerce that the railroad would bring to the area. 

In Adam s will, he made a donation to a children's asylum that 
was being started by the First Evangelical or Brethren Church, 
in the early 1890's. However, it is not known if this church 
ever opened an orphanage. A check of the Elgin City Directories 
from 1893-1900 showed that the First Church of the Evangelical 
Association was on the southeast corner of Milwaukee (now 
Highland Avenue) and Center Street. It's pastors then were Rev. 
Conrad Vaubel and later Rev. George Husser. There was no listing 
for any kind of orphanage run by the church, or mention of one 
in the church s history. There was however a popular movement 
at this time in Elgin to care for orphans and the troubled. 
Eventually, the Larkin Home for Children took up this duty which 
began in the home of Mary Peabody in 1892 at 247 S. Liberty 

Street. By 1896, she was caring for abandoned children at the 
Elgin Children s home at 600 Margaret Place, according to a 
Courier Landmark column by Mick Zawislak. The home expanded 

and moved to 685 E. Chicago Street, by 1898. By 1902, Cyrus 
Larkin, identified as a wealthy city landowner donated his 
mother's home and lots at 320 S. State Street on the condition, 
that the place be called Larkin Children's Home. Fund raisers 

were held, and a new building was constructed at 1212 Larkin 
Avenue in 1912. This was opposite the Highland Avenue car turn, 
and old reference point when Elgin hosted the national road 

races that ventured out to Udina and back. The building 
eventually cost $23,000. Adam Rippberger's donation in his will 
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to the First Evangelical Church (in German, Erste Evangelische 

Kirche) came as the facility was being organized from a. group 

of German believers who met at Hoosier Grove m what is now 

Streamwood. The group had been organized since 1855 and had 
met in other structures previously. They took over the churc 

on Center Street in 1870, with an arrangement with the Free 
Methodists. By 1885, they had 180 active members. One of their 

previous locations was 385 Silver Street. The name of the church 
was changed in 1951 to the First Evangelical United . Brethren 
Church. (Some sources indicate this change was made m 194b) 

The Methodist Church and the United Brethren in Christ merged 
on April 23, 1968, at a conference meeting in Dallas, iexas. 

Thus'ly then the denomination at the old church was then called 

the United Methodist Church. The congregation then chose the 
name Faith United Methodist Church, as there already was another 
Methodist church nearby. In 1998, Faith merged with Plato United 
Methodist to form Cornerstone. A new building is being 
constructed at the intersection of Muirhead Road and Russe 
Roads. In a sense, then Rippberger donated money to an Elgin 
congregation and building that eventually found its way back 
to Plato Center. On his land and his father's farm is where 
the town sets today For these purposes, we should at least 
spell his name correctly... 


Chapter Notes 

Harger and Buzzell’s acquisition of the former estate of 
Stephen Archer was called Otter Creek Farm. At that time an 
unnamed creek later known as Stony Creek flowed parallel with 
McDonald Road and went through their property. On today's maps 
Stony Creek flows into Bowes Creek, then further west into Otter 
Creek in Elgin Township. 

(Creek-Wise) The names of creeks often have changed through 
the years depending on who owns the property in the area, and 

what status they have. The whole creek system, in the southeast 
corner of the township may have been called Springbrook Creek. 

Postal maps of the 1880's use Springbrook Creek as a geographical 
point in describing the location of their facilities. Springbrook 
is listed on maps for North Plato’s post office, when it was 

located at Plato Center. Springbrook was a popular brand name 
of butter manufactured by John Newman and the Stowell Family 

at their creamery. It was located at what is today Otter Creek 
and McDonald Road. 

When the railroad came through later, the north branch 
of the waterway that flows into Stony Creek, was changed to 
Bowes Creek, after Frank B. Bowes, who was a vice-president 
of the Illinois Central Railroad. Bowes School, Bowes Station, 
and Bowes Road must have been renamed a short time later . This 
replaced the original names of these places in what was earlier 
called East Plato. The influence of the time, shifted from 
Newman's butter plant in the late 1870's to railroad man Bowes 
around 1900. Today all the changes to Bowes are still in place. 
It will probably stay this way unless someone else who thinks 
they are more important comes around to change things again 
in the future . 
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The Story of Towns-3 


Now that the controversy has been discussed over the 
different post offices in Plato Center and North Plato, we should 
mention the other parts that made up North Plato. Some of the 
best information on this subject was obtained from interviews 
with the Hartje's and Rohrsen Families. 

North Plato-A country Crossroads 

An 1871 township map, identifies North Plato as having 
a post office. Depending on who one is speaking with, the post 
office could have been located at least two different locations. 
It was either on the northeast corner of Plank and Route 47, 
or as it is plainly in view on the 1892 map, it is on the west 
side Route 47 south of Bahr Road near the creamery. This is 
the only documented location of the post office. Postal 
facilities were sometimes located in businesses, and could have 
also been in the home of the person who was the postmaster at 
that time. 

The 1892 map shows a school on the northwest corner of 
Plank and Route 47. The school was also there according to 1860 
maps. However, on the 1871 map it is about two miles further 
east on the John Durand property in the northwest section of 
#9,. still on the north side of the road. County plat specialist 
David Scholes whose assistance on this project has been 
invaluable, found some interesting documents concerning these 
school properties. It has been discovered that often there were 
no instruments ever filed to establish the schools. In this 
case North Plato property owners John Eastman and Freeman Temple 
who owned the original land patents in the area along with John 
Durand gave large amounts of property to the school district 
The needs contained what Scholes calls "reverter" clauses which 
returned the property back to its original owner if and when 
the land or building ceased to be used for a school. Schools 
were moved to where the children were, to avoid lengthy walks. 
The author does remember hearing about students who attended 
the DeLancey School in Elgin Township who walked three miles 
to get there... Around Plato Center a ride to school from a milk 
truck was always appreciated. 

Part of Eastman's land at the corner of Plank Road and 
Illinois State Route 47 was also deeded to St. Peter's church 
m 1871. There were also several documents showing the schools 
and private individuals borrowing money from the school, in 
which the school's land was mortgaged. This might have been 
a financial practice in those days. 

To the east of Route 47 on Plank Road, were several homes 
near where Leroy and Ellen Nelson reside today. In building 
their home, they discovered the foundation of another structure 
that was once there. Further east Harvey Rohrsen remembers a 
prohibition era tavern. The graveyard is nearby. The Durand's 
donated some land to start the cemetery. 

On the southwest corner of the intersection, St. Peter's 
Lutheran Church built in 1873, still stands. However the 
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congregation built a new larger facility further east on the 
south side of Plank Road. The, moved into their new church in 

April of 1995. The old church on the corner was sold to a couple 
‘ho Lve turned it into a business. .(Old. St Pets'. 

On the southeast corner stood an old open enae 

garage like structure. It was used during the era of Rev 

Hitzeroth for worshipers to leave their horses durrngt 
services. It was damaged during a tornado of 1920 and never 

rebUl South of the church is a newer home that served as the 

parsonage and additional Sunday School rooms in the basement. 

I older home that was the first parsonage was moved to 

Burlington in the late 1950's. At one time, many years ago the 
Burlington and North Plato churches shared ministers. 

The 1892 map shows a creamery, store and post office sout 
of Bahr Road on the west side of Route 47. This is in section 

8 on the R.C. Robinson Farm of 158 acres At that time the 

postmaster was Fred J. Robinson who served from March 30 1892 

to July 8, 1895. The post office was then closed and its 

turned ? over to Pluto Center. Just south of the post^ of free s 

the F.H. Thies land. His signature is on one of the post office 
location forms as an assistant postmaster in iSSl Most ot 
nostmasters were landowners during the 1880 s. ihis inciuaeu 
Mrs. Elmina S. Peck who owned the whoie northwest corner of 

the intersection of Plank and Route 47 a shown . on later burned 
The school was also on this corner which later burned 
Zn’ in 1941. The day was saved by passer-by John Rohrsen who 
noticed that the roof of the school was on fire. He helped 
teacher Miss Melva Jean Leitner evaculate the dozen or so 
students to safety. It was not rebuilt due to the consolidate 

of local schools and lack of rural teachers. , "Pickle 

Much has been said about North Plato being called Pic 
City " or "Pickle Center." Pingree Grove did have a pickle pla 
along the railroad tracks. Long time area resident Harvey Rohrsen 
llallta that one also existed in North Plato He gas heard that 
it was on the west side of Route 47, south of Elmer Hart j es 
D lace at Bahr Road. This would be at the south end of the 
property along Route 47. Elmer lived in a small stone house 
on the southwest corner of the intersection. There s a dip in 

the ground and the area always floods indicating the existence 

of a spring there. He directed workers to obtain water fro 
this spot when Route 47 was being paved when he was m school. 
It is widely known that many farmers including the Kiel Fami y 
erew S cucumbers that were sent to the plant at Pingree. Others 
have speculated that the pickle plant was on the northeast corner 

of Plank Road and Route 47. . h „ ve 

Some sources also indicated that a dance hall might^ ha 
existed further west of Route 47 on Bahr Road past the Hartje 
farms This then made two places that North Plato people went 
to The other being the tavern on Plank Road east of. Route 47 

Crackers were a dime there, and beer was free , according to 
Rohrsen. This was apparently done to get aroun X X ± 
laws, or that the establishment did not have a liquo license 
Neither one of these places have ever been documented 
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existence backed up by maps or deeds. There were also wholesome 
activities going on at the church and school, whose activities 
will be discussed in those sections. 

County histories indicate that the first North Plato 
businessman was Freeman Temple. He was the postmaster in 1854. 
(Federal postal records say 4-6-1855). The 1850 Census shows 
Freeman to be 43 years old and from Massachusettes . His 39 
year old wife Labia is also from Massachusetts, while their 
18 year old son Edward was born in New York. Freeman has $1000. 
in assets according to the census. 

The next postmaster was C.M. Campbell who held the office 
in 1859. (Again, the federal records differ, stating that the 
postmaster was Cary W. Campbell who served from 12-21-1857 to 
10/03/1859). At this time the post office was discontinued 
according to county texts. The feds again confused the matter 
by sending the author documentation that the North Plato Post 
Office was still in operation, only it was run by Thomas Burndige 
^t Plato Center. Xt was re-established in 1869, " according 
to the county texts with H. Eastman as postmaster. During this 
time, Thomas and Nancy Burnidge ran the post office from Plato 
Center. The feds say that John H. Eastman was the next postmaster 
on April 26, 1869. Eastman is 32 years old in 1850, with $1200. 
in assets He and his 31 year old wife Esther and first two 
children George 8, Edison 6, are from Vermont. Two other young 
children Elmira 4, and Lyman 2, were born in Illinois. 

The text lists the next postmasters as L.E. Bamber (1873) and 
Charles Cole (1877). The feds show Levi E. Bamber and Charles 
Colie for that time. An 1881 document supplied by the government 
clearly shows the signature of that of one Charles Colie, not 
Cole. It is easy to see how the same mistakes and typos get 
repeated over and over through the years. This work will probably 
be no exception. The History of Kane County," notes that around 
1878, North Plato has a store owned by C.M. Campbell, a post 
office, blacksmith shop, a good school house and a cheese factory 
owned by Peck and Son. The book noted concerning the abundance 
of creameries in the township that "it was these pioneer cheese 
factories and creameries that laid the foundation for the 
progress that has made Kane County the greatest dairying district 
in the world." Peck and Son had built a fine "stout frame 
two—story building with basement." R.R. Stone had been operating 
the creamery in the late 1870’s, but it was doing a good business 
but "was not running up to average capacity." 

The best information about an area's past is still the 
newspapers. In the social columns of the Elgin papers come the 
hints, and minor details of events that are vital to local 
research. There are also plenty of names listed to determine 
who lived in the town and when. Here are some examples of the 
type of information found in the old newspapers. 

Elgin Advocate 3-16-1883-North Plato 

Adam Campbell is quite sick. Dr. Pingree is attending him. Mrs. 
Elizabeth Campbell, after a long illness is again in our midst. 
We are glad to hear that the children of Irwin Davis are around 
again. We have only six aspirants for the office of supervisor. 
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Who can beat it? Charles Blanchard has moved on the farm known 
as the Issac Sargent place 1 1/3 miles east. We hear that we 

are about to have a cheese factory on Rob Robinson s farm one 
fourth of a mile south of the blacksmith shop. Note: county 
documents show that this factory, was a one story shingled roo 
building complete with boiler, steam engine and machinery, 
was sold by Eugene Tuttle to Herman Thies on March 7 1891 for 

$400. The document was signed by F.H. Rohrsen who was the Justice 
of the Peace at the time. 

Elgin Advocate 3-23-1883-North Plato 

Our school for the past six months under the skillful management 
of Miss Carrie Eddy closed Tuesday with appropriate exercises. 
Maud Colie, Lina Campbell, and Charley Campbell _ each received 
a book as a prize for standing in their spelling class . Ira 
Owen received a book for not being absent or tardy. He has 
attended school for six months every day and was tardy but once. 
Little Emma Thies in behalf of the school presented Miss Eddy 
with an elegant copy of Tennyson's poems. Miss E. will be missed 
in our circle of young people, for she was a favorite with them, 
as well as with the little ones in school. 

February 11, 1905 Adolph Engelbrecht of North Plato is the owner 

of a cow which gave birth on Friday to four calves each weighing 
forty pounds. All are alive and doing nicely. This is a record 
as far as is known in this section of the country. 

One local newspaper carried a regular column called Gun Shots 
written by Ed Clifford. The December 16, 1940 edition carried 

a good deal of information about early North Plato. t 

In his column Clifford, covered a dinner at St. Peter s 
Church where over 600 persons turned out to eat and remember 
the past. It was pointed out that the original settlers of North 
Plato were of German decent coming from Schaumburg and before 
that Mecklenberg , Holstein, and Schwerin, Germany. The farms 
have been in the same family for years. Some^ fields average 
100 bushels of hybrid corn. Fields of flax which looked li e 
blue alfalfa flowers used to be a regular sight around North 
Plato. The flax was spun at the Chris Thies farm and made into 
sweaters and scarfs. The Herman Thies farm was where the cheese 
factory was. Again Clifford, presents the argument that North 
Plato was settled before Plato Center. After presenting several 
pages of discussion on this topic, the answer depends on the 
source, and what name the town was going by at the time. 

Amongst the oldest families in the area are the Hartje, 
Rohrsen, Boeger, Campbell, Hitzeroth, Blanchard, Luther, 
Matthies, Stege, Rabe , Plote, Marshall, Thies, Einecke , and 
Harris. Fred Hartje’s home is the oldest in the community dating 
back more than 100 years (according to the 1940 column) Phyllis 
Kelley mentions that her family's farm on Marshall Road was 
purchased directly from the government. President Millard 
Fillmore's name is on the deed. He was our country s 13th 
president serving from 1850-53 . Fillmore filled out the term 
of Zachary Taylor who died in office. 
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The cemetery at North Plato is also an area of history. 
Before many of the burials, or maybe even the first one, 
Clifford says that a large Indian battle was fought on the 
property. It is not uncommon to find arrowheads in the local 
farmer's fields. 

Before doctors, the cemetery claimed many lives due to 
a black diphtheria epidemic. Whole families were wiped out 
by this terrible plague. Mrs. Emma Rohrsen, mother of F.W. 
Rohrsen and Henry Rohrsen risked their own health to go around 
to these stricken families. 

Life in the 1800’s was very basic and laboring. Meals were 
cooked on a wood fire. Meat was taken from the smokehouse or 
from a salty brine. The columnist describes the procedure in 
the smokehouse as being cooked "over a smoldering hickory-sawdust 
smudge for weeks. A whole year's worth of hams, bacon, and 
sausages were prepared in advance. These included the following 
types of sausages: Mettwurst, Knopfwurst, Zulten and Rinderwurst. 

A coal furnace was used in the parlor only when company 
came over. The beds were warmed by soap stones or hot bricks 
wrapped in flannel. Mattresses were made from straw, corn husks, 
duck and geese feathers. The women made all of the quilts and 
clothes, including knitted socks and crocheted gloves and hats. 

Weddings were welcomed events in the community and consisted 
of three days of celebrating. Carriages were decorated, dancing 
took place to accordion music in barns, and much feasting went 
on. Clifford mentions that it was the custom then to stretch 
a hay rope across the road and require the new couple to pay 
a toll to continue on their way. Upon returning from their 
honeymoon, the newlyweds were sometimes "severely shivareed." 
This involved more pranks, and the showing up of neighbors 
banging on pots and pans, for an unexpected late night party. 

In the 1940's students at Plato High School joked that 
North Plato would someday surpass the size, and greatness that 
Plato Center had become. It was just teasing between classmates 
who lived in the two towns, as North Plato never became more 
than an intersection with a few business and homes. When their 
post office closed in 1895, and was turned over to Plato Center, 
North Plato soon lost its identity and became just a country 
crossroads. 

Over the years, the Rohrsen’s, Hartje’s and Hitzeroth's 
have been the main families in the area. They have added their 
own memories to this work. That section of Bahr Road west of 

Route 47, probably should have been called Hartje Road. All 
the land along there were Hartje farms at one time. It is one 

of the few roads besides Conners Road in the township that is 

not paved. Plato Township Supervisor Gerald Regan says, "when 
we get some money we will pave them." 

North Plato is still a quiet, mostly rural area that sees 
limited traffic except for rush hours and church services. It's 
"downtown" consists of one flashing light that hangs over the 
country intersection of Route 4/ and Plank Road. A number of 

new homes have been built in adjacent Plank Road Estates. The 
new St. Peter's Evangelical Lutheran Church graces the area. 
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The Beginnings of Bowes Station (East Plato) 

„ uch of what can be learned "^^““oSl'.r' 
from reading our interviews wi „ teller's folks owned 

and Donald Fitchie "The Udl “ a * ld d ; nce . It was located 

property in the area and ran the dance hal . of Nesler 

on the south side of Bowes Road on ^ ^ area . 

Road. Mary Lou was a P°P a h g dance hall was taken down in 

Richardson later stated tha rebuild the Moeller home which 

May 1941. Its lumber was used to rebuild tne 

had burned down. e . that Bowes Road had different 

An t ln t te i880 in TtTs deferred to as the Old Ann,, Trail on 

names about 1880. It . . • i i to t he west. Bowes', had 

one document. There was & barber , a tavern-Gooley’s Handy Hobby 
a post office, dance ha , ,.T-«=nmprv Moeller's Feed Store 

Haven, Leetzow's grocer, store, McDona ld and Youngs also had 

in the railroad I e P ot ' , n 1 0 lms and later Struve had an office 
a store Doctors Campben 01»rs an or store) . Plato 

there (possibly in the aan , h t Cooley’s had an outside 

Center resident Fred Ermel remembers that Boole, , s Tavern 

dance floor. It was a much more popular pla« ^ £armer , s 

nn Muirhead Road. Kadow s was classit 

type bar, offering not much more, than a P ace . are a. When 

Fitchie's folks, h. . farm f ^ ^ 

he wasn't pitching no hitters rhere being a stockyard, 

helping with the farm Don remembers there be^ 

granary, and provisions to pack up area, everything 

When the railroad came t 8 Station. Frank B. 

previously called East pla ’ Illinois Central Railroad. 

Bowes was an executive wi gs school, Bowes Road, Bowes 

Therefore suddenly there The sc hool was originally 

Creek, and finally Bowes Station. The sch £llrther ^ 

located in the heart o he railroad came through. The 

when the depot was bull brick structure was remodeled 

school is now a residence. The brick earlier wooden 

and later sold by Don ■ 11 to consolidation, 

as il . d at n the T 0wen S s C School on the corner of Water Street and Bowes 

^SierrwerVsre 'ra^oad ' -cidents^ in^t^ «« ^ - 
large train derailment in rece catch on right away to 

trains in the 

change the name of /’"Vlato with no mention of Bowes Station 
called the area East Plato ^ noted that Dr . Campbell 

Historian John Willia later taken over by 

of Elgin had an office J" . rM ticc in nearby South Elgin. 

Dr. Struve who maintained hi P cheese factories there in 

Duncan Johnson located one elsewhere including Plato 

1866. Johnson had similar °P he crea mery was on the west 

Center. County records s °w R oa d south of Bowes Road and 

aide of the extension o 0 ’ ne dollar , Robert Crowther 

north of Bowes Creek. For t Burton, and John McDonald 

gave a 99 year ' ieasi ran from ’ April 29, 1870- to 

to operate the facility, me 
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1968, but the plant closed years before the lease expired. The 
gram elevator just to the east is still in operation. 

East Plato's post office was probably located in the 

throueh d Th^f i^i ° pened about the time the trains came 

through. The federal location form of the post office says it 

stood on the south side of Bowes Road six rods south of the 

in a i889 Curi0usly both documents for the East Plato Post Office 
xn 1889, and one for North Plato about 1882, list as a coordinate 
smail body of water called Springbrook Creek. The North Plato 
Post office is five miles northwest of it. The East Plato Post 
Ulrice is I 2 miles west of it. 

On current maps, Bowes Station is 1$ miles from Otter Creek. 
Actually it is all the same creek. As Stony, Otter Ferson 
Fitchie and Bowes Creek all appear to flow into each other! 
The name Springbrook Creek could have come from the brand name 
of nutter manufactured by Elgin businessman John Newman. He 
owned 52 plants in the Midwest including ones in Plato Center, 
ad Turner Junction (now West Chicago). Springbrook Butter earned 
tne grade of premium at the county fair in 1879. 

Andrew H. Faichild was the first postmaster opening up 
A/?t/i U «o/ neS w ° n Ma y 31 > 1899 • He was followed by Albert J. Dohle 

4-6-1901 ' ,1 “ “'p, McD ° nalti 5-11-1896, and George Kirkpatrick 

1Q * The East Plato Post Office closed on February 28 

905 and its work was turned over to Elgin. Some other small 

time 1 P ° St ° fflCes also went out of business about the same 

As mentioned in previous chapters, much can be learned 
about an area from reading the social columns from the local 
newspapers. Here is a sample from the Elgin Daily News from 
Sunday June 16, 1899...—East Plato 

William Pope visited Bartlett Sunday. Mrs. H. Fitchie of Elgin 
visited relatives here this week. A.M. Fitchie returned from 

droie 8f to el< TId SatUr 8 ay H eVenin§ ' Charles ’ Jessie > aa d Lucy Marshall 
drove to Udina Sunday evening. Mr. and Mrs. A.J. Dohle were 

seen on our streets Sunday. A number from here attended the 

Woodman picnic at Aurora Thursday. Miss Sena Hagrestrom of Plato 

Corners was the guest of Lucy Marshall Sunday. Mesdames M 

Kirkpatr-pck S. Johnston, and F. Tacewell (ere in Elgt 

Wednesday Mr and Mrs. F.J. Marshall of Pingree were the guests 

of Mr. and Mrs. W.E. Marshall. Mrs. D. McArthnr has reUrnL 

3 ° d fVieSds? ^ WatSeka after a Pliant visit with relatives 


Not much special here, except the ex-postmaster was still 
in the area. However, it lets today's readers know what was 
important to people back then. Continually reading these types 
of items on microfilm at the Gail Borden Public Library, also 
wi 1 eventually lead to other important facts about the area 
Ut can also rum your eyes staring at those screens for hours).* 
Again the articles and information collected from Mrs 
Richardson and Don Fitchie should supply what we have learned 
about East Plato. These individuals were also consulted to make 
a map of the area which was combined with our own research 
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East Plato or Bowes Station was just one of the several 
villages in Plato Township that never reached "town status. 

It enjoyed short time prosperity when the railroad stopped and 
participated in commerce in the area by picking up mai , mi 
and passengers. Today Bowes Station is just a tricky crossover 
of streets and tracks. It has a storage garage business, trailer 
manufacturing firm, and a welding shop. The grain elevator is 
in operation. A few new subdivisions including Catatoga 
have been built on the north side of Bowes Road. Raymond Krog 
sells "candled" eggs on the west side of the town. Horse ranches 
are on both ends of Bowes Road. A sinister sign at the south 

extension of Nesler Road warns folks to stay off private 

property, which is no longer a game farm. 

A few of the homes still remain, but the area is now little 
like it was when Mary Lou and Don danced, shopped, and conducted 
business in the village..Those days are gone forever- 

These sections of the history of Plato towns should not be 
construed as complete. Readers are also invited to examine the 
maps in this book, and read the interviews with people who lived 
in these areas. This will give a more detailed picture of what 
each town was like, and all the business places and people that 
can be remembered. It should also be kept in mind that none 
of these "towns" became incorporated. Some lived and died as 
the railroads abandoned them. Others folded when their post 
offices did. Today each is just a point in the road with a few 
scattered businesses, and maybe a church. Each has its own little 
history and story of how it turned out like it is today. 


The Hitzeroth Store 
in Plato Center 

The two most popular places to gather to meet with the 
town's people, get a hot cup of coffee, or hear the latest news 
were the post office and general store. From February 28, 1896 

to December 24, 1982, for almost one hundred years the post 

office and general store where in the same place, the Muirhead 
Brothers Store. James Muirhead became the postmaster in 1896, 
taking over the post from Thomas Burnidge who had his own 
enterprise across the street (northeast corner of Russell and 
Rippburger Roads). George F. Muirhead took this job on August 
27 1914. For a short time, Charles G. Homuth had the post office 
at' his store (southeast corner of the above roads), and serve 
as Plato Center's postmaster as of July 31, 1945. And according 

to government records, Carl A. Hitzeroth became the postmaster 
on May 27, 1948. (postal authorities say that his middle initial 

was "E ") The post office under the Muirhead s and Carl 
Hitzeroth was in the store that used to set where the fire house 
is today (northwest corner of Russell and Rippburger Roads). 

With both facilities being in the same spot, farmers could 
get their mail, coffee, and hear the latest town gossip. The 
news could have been as dull as some of the social items listed 
in this work, or word of some tragedy somewhere m the area. 
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(One morning Glenn Muirhead reported someone swiped his welding 
equipment right out of his garage). The favorite prank of the 
men who gathered mornings at the store was to watch and see 
if any woman parked her car over the truck scales next to the 
store. By the time she got home with her groceries, the whole 
town knew what she weighed. 

When the Hitzeroth Store burned (which was first owned 

by the Muirhead's, and operated after the Hitzeroth's by the 
Longo Family,) the post office became the only "hang out" to 

meet neighbors and hear about the town's happenings. We know 

from our studies that the post office was moved after the 
Christmas Eve fire in 1982 at the store, to the town hall. Next 
the facility became a community operated post office in the 
home of Fred and Lorraine Ermel. Inside were a few folding chairs 
and a bulletin board with the latest news, flyers and church 
announcements. Outside the men stood around and practiced their 
gifts of gab or pulled a prank or two. 

The Chicago Tribune once printed a photo of the "Plato 

philosophers," who collected each morning outside the Ermel's 
home. They were Kenneth Meyer, Jerry Seyller, Fred Ermel, John 
Muirhead Jr., Glenn Seyller, Richard Leonard, and Glenn Muirhead. 
Wes Smith's series in 1986 called "Beyond Suburbia," introduced 
the Trib s circulation to a small cast of rural characters, 
nicknamed the bums. They were retired or semi-retired joking 
and knee-slapping farmers who had known each other all of their 
lives. Before the days work began, they gathered at the post 
office (which was also the headquarters for Fred's Garage) to 

compare the temperatures at each other's farm, each trying to 
out do each other with a different fabrication. 

In some respects, people still do collect at the post 
office, but with many new folks in the area, and the busyness 
of lifs today, .its not the same anymore. People seem to just 
want their mail, offer a brief "hello" and are then head on 

their way. Only a few of the remaining "regulars" will stop 
and gab with Mrs. Ermel, or Edna "Toots" Haines who works only 
on Fridays there. Gone are the days of the gatherings at the 

Muirhead and Hitzeroth Store. When it burned, the Tribune quoted 

an unnamed resident, it was like a person died, you couldn't 
imagine the loss we felt." The town's barber, Andy Grossen also 
had his shop in the store before he moved it to where the Ermel's 
live now. Andy had previously lived in one of the apartments 
in the store building. Some folks say that he was very 

independent. Alice Hitzeroth offered, "Andy retired the day 
he started to work." Alice was named after Theodore Roosevelt's 
daughter who was known for her unusual wit. One of Alice's prized 
possessions was a plaque on her kitchen wall bearing a quote 
from Alice Roosevelt Longworth. It said, "If you haven't anything 
nice to say about anyone, come and sit by me." Alice then 
probably would expound on the virtues of people she knew in 
town and would point out their fine qualities of citizenship. 

This ^ opportunity probably seldom presented itself, as the 
Hitzeroth s would never gossip about anyone, and were too busy 

trying to help them. This was especially true for the more 

unfortunate ones. . Carl recalled the time when the store used 
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rn take electric bills. "One night this fellow called me after 

midnight saying his power was out becauaa * ^id the 

tmi " Carl somehow got it turned back on. He once paid rne 
t« ’bill of two young intoxicated men. Railroad workers would 
wake the family up wanting sandwiches m the middle of the ’ 

and Carl would oblige them. The Hxtzeroth s, Carl 86 in WL, 
and Alice 83, also told in an interview about the time tkP°h 
were called on a suspicious character roaming the store. it 
turned out to be a lost encyclopedia salesman wondering wha 

town he story of t he Hitzeroth's and the store's early 

scenario was followed up by another reporter with a similar 
name. This time Wes Swietek writing for the Hampshire R e |i 

attempted to describe the atmosphere at old Hltzeroth St ' ' 
It has been the author's observance, that no one has ever s 

anything bad about the Hitzeroth’s. Rosalie Krup added, They 
were iust loving people, and everyone knew of their friendliness 

and generosity." She remembered that often there was a box o 

extra^squash T .r other produce grown on the Hi.«roth far.. up 

on Route 47 in the front of the store, marked free. Carl also 
put free overripe bananas in her bag, knowing that Rosalie wou 
lake banana bread for her children "One time, when there: was 
a power outage, Carl and hia wife Alice gave away all »f tk 
ice cream to everyone in the area, Rosalie added. It a ^ 
more sense to them to make People happy than watch rt S P 01 ^- 
Ask current Plato Township Gerald Regan and he will tell y 
^hat he also found something "sweet" at the Hitzeroth Store. 
One day he was introduced to a woman Lutie who later becam 

hlS W The‘ Hitzeroth's gave credit to anyone who asked, and most 

of them paid them back. He also cashed checks for area People, 
especially the railroad workers. The store stocked a wide 

variety of merchandise including shoes, clothes, groceries, 
and iust about anything anyone would want. Carl was also calle 
upon " make electrical repairs at homes. He also sold hardware 

and gasolijie^. framed and plank floor" store w * s . seTe J?l y 

missed when it burned on Christmas Eve of 1982. The Hitzeroth s 
had retired by then, and had turned the business over to the 
Congo's. The store was missed when it was gon , 

Hitzeroth's missed something more important..the people. Carl 
passed away on August 19, 1993, his wife Alice on May 23, 1996. 

Both are buried at the North Plato Cemetery. 

Chapter Notes . RQ „ 

Mrs. Elmira S. Pect -as the '"‘i ^“s'Tp’S ^ lol 

She owned land on both the a school on the NW corner. 

47. A cheese. factory was behind the school on Ue ^ ^ ^ 

An old building foundation possi ^ home or business 

NE corner. Post offices x “ 92 ^ 1 “ af47/Bahr. 

of the postmaster during this time. In 1892, it was 
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History Along the Burlington Blacktop 

If one wishes to study the history of the township the 
area along Illinois State Route 47 and Burlington Road is the 

h - f P a< T e t0 3tart ’ For was here, where John Griggs and 

is family settled in the middle 1830’s, building a school 
tavern, and operating a farm. ’ 

whirh A§ain , Ruth McCance's bicentennial map comes into play 

lie It 1 ?" 11 !, f f ,me , of the Griggs' early accomplishments 

„ 1 was her careful acknowledgment of the facts which gives 

us our guidelines and keys to the past. gives 

Most of these old buildings are gone..Senior citizens asked 
“ pl ,f Ce , s like -ll stagecoach stop, or a tavern simply 

laugh we re not that old," some have exclaimed True mos^ 

of these old landmarks were long gone before the current and 

bJiW- r S X f ar ” erS U 7 d in the area . . A few remember an olt 
building that was said to be the stagecoach stop on the 

lmgton Blacktop. Today this is Burlington Road, shown on 

onlv °then ma h PS 33 the _ St ‘ Charles to Galena stage route. It would 
y a natura l for a tavern, or some sort of hotel be 

ocated on this road for the convenience of travelers. 

John Griggs and his family did not disappoint the tourists 

dire ctlv w^Vt f n ° rthtfest Galena to mine lead, or 

irectly west for gold and a new start in life A loe cabin 

tavern and later some type of stage route hotel were constructed 
to accommodate travelers. fatructea 

County history books say that John Griggs Senior and a 
Hooster by the name of Judkins erected buildings i„ the area 
Judkins did not stay very long. Attempts to determine his first 

rTh'eck wYth I„d ame 'h 0 " ° r W6nt la Sti11 £ ” ^Peculation 
families In the so^hern^plit of^the?/ AVtV. ^w^^ 
UTs S t G he7 8 e 8S ^ S °“ ther " 111 — Pe0Ple aS n^ 

lived D ii°a h „ y „l E d USS t e11 P emen,l)e P s someone named Ma Johnson who 
ived in an old stone home, which was rumored to be a stagecoach 

ith in 6 area - Ironically, nowadays anyone owning a house 
ith some sort of stone, or cobblestone finish to the outside 
hacP S beaomes suspect for a possible historic dig into its 
ckground to see if the stagecoaches really did stop there. 

goes C blck re to t th t f hey dld h’ if w ifc Can be proven that the building 
goes back to the times that Frink and Walker's equipment rolled 

through the area. If the home is on a busy designated route 

no^ a con a ^ 8UI T\ Can ^ raiS6d for the structure. It should 

not be construed however that every home with a old stone 

definite stvl 3 f st ^ecoach stop. It just might have been a 

A -I ll lB ° , he time and was raade from available materials 

Also something known as "slab rock" popularized in Thayer 
Missouri, resembling a cobblestone finish was used before 1920 ’ 

Eacn structure m this style looked older than it really was 
rs. John (Eunice Skoog) Swanberg says that she lived in 

on thf 6 h °i- m h e that WaS ° nCe 3 sta § ecoach stop. It was located 
the northeast corner of Rt . 47 and Burlington Road. She now 
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lives in Elgin, and remembered that about twenty years ago the 
building burned down. A faulty stove caused the blaze which 
probably destroyed one of the area's richest treasures, t at 
of the first hotel in the area. Many stories, and memories were 
probably shared between those walls by weary travelers. 

In talking to several senior citizens, most report a consistent 
account of what else used to be in the area, and who lived where. 
On the east side of Burlington Road were the farms belonging 
to Frank Anderson, George and Arlene Bagg, and Eunice Swanberg. 
Some area farms were rented, so at times, people are remembered 
as being at one place, and are recalled by others that they 
moved somewhere else. Some farms were known only by the owner s 


Across from the Bagg Farm (8N861 Burlington Road) sets 
Griggs School. Actually, it's the second version of the 
educational facility. The original wood frame school house was 
replaced sometime around 1909. Through the years, the school 
was remodeled into a residence. Maurice Kozar of Chicago was 
one of the last owners. It is believed it was he who removed 
all traces of the school's interior. However, he chose to erect 
a railroad bell in the front of the building. Kozar also owned 
an adjacent farm which about 1956 was rented to a local dentist 
Dr. Edmond and Jane Benson. They fell in love with the school, 
and have not made any changes in the structure. Sometime ago, 
a someone found a copy of the school's blueprints and gave them 
to her. Later some other documents detailing teacher s salaries 
were also sent to her. Ray Reid who worked in a store m Lily 
Lake told local residents that he once hauled bricks for the 
school's construction. The Griggs Farm was across the street 
on the east side of Burlington Road. 

Mrs. Swanberg remembers teachers Alvia Joslin, Phoebe Anderson 
and Bertha Swanstrom. Eunice recalls one day that the principal 
made a surprise visit to the school. Instead of teaching the 
R's that day, the children were practicing a flag ceremony and 
singing patriotic songs. The teacher apologized for the lessons 
that day, but the principal urged them to carry on..He felt 
that to honor the flag and our country were important.. something 
that is indeed lacking in our schools today.. Carry on, the 
principal stated as he left, "I've never seen this kind of 
special and important instruction in any other area schools. 
Mrs. Swanberg who lives in Elgin graduated from Griggs Schoo 
in 1918, and from Plato High School in 1927. At age 89 she is 
still active with the Swedish Covenant Church, and helps wit 
meals for senior citizens. 

Mrs. Lillian Dahlstrom is another well-known Plato resident 
to speak with if one wants to learn the history of the area. 
Mrs. Dahlstrom now of Barrington, is related to the Muirhead 
family. Her sister is Lucinda Muirhead Corron. Lillian remembers 
much about growing up in the area. She attended Lenz Sch °°l 
District 67, near the corner of Lenz and Dittman Roads. She 
recalls visiting often George Muirhead’s store, and remembers 
a terrible incident there. Shortly after the business was robbed, 
store manager Fred Shabner decided to keep a gun m a case near 
the front of the store. Mr. Shabner’s young daughter 
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unfortunately found the weapon, and while playing with it 
accidentally fatally shot herself in the head This trace 

incident happened sometime around 1925, according to Mrs 
ahlstrom who was a high school student at the time. 

and Leian^ Stro^ c 1±Ved ±n the area Were Carl Anderson 

tombstones on h ‘ ° m haS f ° Und some r ather interesting 

buried here/' P-Perty. One simply says, "a stranger is 

In the opposite direction on Burlington Road is part of 
an old trail that directly connects the road with Pease Road. 

timers say it was the original route of the stagecoaches, 

e area is landlocked now. The old Sholes-Schairer School has 

een moved to the .Leroy Oakes Forest Preserve in St. Charles, 
uch of the the land outside of town was owned by the Mann 

J rT e K , built the first frame house in Burlington 

u * , burned when he was out of town. It was later rebuilt 
with brick. 

Discussed in this work are two old cemeteries. The Wright 

ami 1 y are believed to have been buried on part of the old Del 
Pease Farm on Pease Road, east of Ellithorpe Road. There is 
another cemetery just outside of Burlington on the west side 
of Burlington Road. Members of the Root family are buried there. 

.. . ln ,! 957, St- Peter s Lutheran Church in North Plato sold 
their old parsonage. It was brought down Plank Road and placed 
on a lot across from Mott’s Tavern. Local residents say that 
e structure just made it across the Werthwein bridge on Plank 
Road at Coon Creek. The adjacent farm was owned by Alice C 
and Percy Charles Werthwein. The son's name was Percy Roger 
Werthwein, according to area historian Kay Werthwein Irving. 
This is where the bridge got it's name in the early 1900's. 

In more re cent years, Burlington finally got a new post 
office, replacing a nearby garage. It is opened at 375 S. Main 
Street m June of 1996. Postmaster Bill Albert says "picking 

mai . 1 - 1S T P f rt ° f the P e °P le ' s daily routine. Walking down 
Mam Street is like walking down Main Street USA." 

Note: Concerning the town of Burlington... John Volkening, son 
of Henry and Martha who live along Burlington Road, stated that 
the town was shown as an active stop for the Underground Railroad 
during the Civil War. A display at the DuSable Museum in Chicago 
J" recant y ears showed Burlington in large letters on a map. 
any slaves fleeing the south were sent through Burlington to 


There were also several families of Dahlstrom's that lived on 

„ pr r " R ° ad neai L Route 47. Maple Park resident Don Bergman 

recalls when Route 47 was built. 

^° ad Waa als ° the scene of several inns/taverns that 
ered food, drink, and lodging to travelers. (See Berkshire, 
Griggs, Bergman,). ’ 
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Stage Stops Along Burlington Road 

The Buckhorn Stagecoach Inn was first located on Burlington 
Road east of Route 47 on the southwest side of the street. A 
old well marks this place according to historian Don ! er ®“® d * 
?he building was moved to the triangular parcel of land. 
surrounded by McDonald Road, Burlington Road, and Route 4 . 

This would be the first farm west of Route 47 on Burlington 
Road on the north side of the road. A radio tower is nea y, 
and portions of old farm buildings remain there today. Osca 
Johnson owned this property at one time. The Skoogs, who also 

lived at the Griggs Farm, also lived m this place After the 

Buckhorn Stagecoach Inn closed, it was brough \ 1 t J° t tas 

land, according to Bergman and attached to a house that _ 

already there. An 1860 map shows that someone named K. Cra y 
mi eht have owned the land where the Buckhorn Inn used to be. 

Tnhn Griegs and others also owned stagecoach/tavern/inns along 
St Charles to Galena Stage Route (later called Burlington 

d) St - i books state that Griggs was the first owner 

of sVch aplac. rn the area. Although further east the Garfr 
Tavern was known to be in existence m the 1830 s. 
provides further information about these areas. 


Chapter Notes 

The second Griggs School was made of brick and replaced the 

old wood building. The blueprints for the btlcl b “j““ 8 are 
dared 1919. They were drawn by George Morris of E g 
The original school is shown on 1871 township maps. 

The town of Griggsville in Pike County in Southern Illinois 
is named after David Richard Griggs. (He is also known as Richa ^ 
in some sources). Since no one has ever written a history of 
Griggsville, information is sketchy about the area. Griggsvi 
Library Director Debbie Griggs (Mrs. Marian Griggs), says that 
her family has attempted to learn their connection with the 
father of the town. It was founded in 1833 by Griggs and two 
friends. The county history says, that shortly after ri J° 
planted a sign directing folks to the new town, he ^departed 
on a steamboat on the Illinois River and never returned. 

When the Corron Church closed, its furnishings were given to 
the Methodist Church at South Elgin. 

The Burnidge Store was probably the first store in Plato Center. 
The Muirhead's operated their store where the firehouse is today. 
It was later operated by the Hitzeroth s and Longo s. The Homuth 
Store was on the southeast corner of Rippburger and Russel 
Roads. The Burnidge Store was on the northeast corner. 

An earlier location of a cheese factory was on the Peck property 
behind the North Plato School on the west side of Route 47 north 

of Plank Road. . . 
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Chapter Three 
Plato By Any Other Name 

Our story is about Plato Township, but can anyone recall 
an area where the names of so many of its communities sound 

th Jit Pi' r ° Cent6r ’ EaSt Plat ° (or Bowes Station), 

o th Plato, Plato Corners, and some previously unheard of place 

unknown to many local historians called New Plato. (Contrary 

P?at W o Cent me H t0 Plat °" WaS n0t the area wherl 

rhr h C moved t0 and lies today when the railroad came 

through the area in the 1880’s. It existed previous to this 
time and was southeast of Plato Center today). 

much Pe °H Pl a ^ the townshi P likad the name Plato so 

much that they did not realize how redundant they had become 

lta usa § e - People in the nearby towns of Pingree Grove 

Elburn (Blackberry), Gilberts (Rutland ville) , Maple Park (Lodi),’ 
St. Charles (Charleston) and South Elgin (Clintonville) , (old 

eS of in Jh ren if ’ settled for a diversity of town names 

communities h""" C ° nfuSi " 8 to other nearby 

The people who lived in these places called "Plato" 

because" of ^arh^^ ^ f ° rmed these localities, possibly 

ec a use of each area s own unique set of attractive resources 

estabi?she W d ater Pertile land > later the location ne a ; 

established roads and the railroad helped set these little 

communities in motion. Soon along came merchants and other 

services that a town would need like a school, church, or in 

some cases a tavern. (Note: taverns for the most part were hotels 

or inns. Establishments that just sold liquor were grog shops). 

owever, these areas never became towns like those listed 

above. Gradually most faded away to mere points on a map When 

driving out to these areas today, little remains there now to 

simulate or imagine that a "town" once existed on these spots 

the Verier J^ , d “i t0 ba< * tin,eS ' the construction of ^ 

the arrival of railroads m an adjacent area, the relocation 

of roads, or just loss of population. They are today but 
crossroads of a time past. y ’ DUt 

o-rpe, ' Plle ® e tiny . villages are recalled in the memories of the 

S ° , est Cltizens - Some of whom have moved to nearby Elgin 
THatn w 11 reme , mber When a § r oup of houses in let's say East 
hail f 3 a~ ri T in8 area of commerce complete with a dance 

hall and feed mill. They know that a certain older home out 
in the country used to be a one room schoolhouse. (Farmers have 

seCed "L ”: f0r makin8 c “ se °« something that 

became tenant h Purpose. Some of our former rural schools 

can also tall ?? \° T farraars ’ or garages). Older citizens 

remains today ^ ^ t0 ’ Where ° nly 3 church 

p-i^ 6 oady Plato area that still resembles a town today 

had ali° the nt n r ‘ That ' S maialy due to the fact that it once 
had all the necessary ingredients of what could have been a 

town. It had a post office, school, stores, and thrived on the 

MaJked in ^od try h W n railr ° ad W3S built throu § h the community, 

arked today by the Plato Township Cemetery (the old Plato UMC 
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Church once was situated inside of it facing *ussell Koad). 
the town moved about two miles west to be closer to the railroad 
and the future scene of commerce in the area. Plato Cet 
economy was so strong, it supported a barber shop, biacks i 
shop, phone company, feed mill, milk plant and other smaller 

enter Soi S ere;, its the age old story, close the post office 

church and general store, and a town then dies. The railroad 

has not stopped there in many years, and recently requeste 
rte community^ to move the old depot off its property or they 

were going to demolish it. Today the stores are closed and 
the post office exists only as a community one operated by the 
civic minded Ermel Family. When they tire of its daily task 

what will happen to it, is anyone s guess. ^Already some fo 
have opted for post office boxes at Elgin s new facility at 
Big Timber Road and McLean Boulevard. Prices for the boxes have 

alS ° Other^residents are also overseeing the construction of 
the new Cornerstone United Methodist Church at Muirhead and 
Russell Roads. Some others however are more concerned a the 
what the new church will do with its former faci y 
west side of Muirhead Road across from the cemetery . This 1859 
landmark is a treasured structure in the community. Some 
voted for the incorporation of the old Plato Church an x 

new counterpart the former Faith United Methodist Church of 
Elgin did it reluctantly after being assured that the old churc 
would’not be torn down. They hope that the building will always 
be a stalwart symbol to the community where many of them were 
married, baptized, and made important decisions m their lives. 
They would not like to see their beloved Plato Church end up 
like the old rural Corron and Hardin churches that v,eve .^ eT ? ly 
torn in the early 1920's, when interest and support in them 

dwmdpi at0 Center seemed to bounce between being a successful 
community in which to live, and a tired old point in the road. 
Some people still prefer it that way, and the only time it comes 

to life is during the school day when buses of energetic children 

are brought there from all over the township. At recess time 
their play can be heard for several months out of the year. 
They bring life to the town that usually is only graced y 
few seniors who gather at the post office to renew old times. 

For long time residents, the post office has replaced the forme 
Muirhead General Store as a point to share their joys 
concerns and of course the latest news or gossip. 

But even these friendly folks are few and far between now, 
as many who patronize the community post office only offer a 

smile and are on their busy way. New folks in the area now seem 

to have little time for pleasantries. If one wants to stop an 
admire an old house or barn, they are practically run off: the 
road by insensitive drivers. The times of old are rapidly 

slipping away from us now. Before all of those who used to gat 
"downtown" are gone, or are too tired to remember we hope that 
they will share their memories in this book, and what they recall 
about their travels around Plato Township. 
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As for the other communities to be discussed in this book. 
Plato Corners is a mere crossroads today near McDonald and Corron 
Roads It once had a school, store, post office and church. 

Joseph P. Corron of Nicholas County, Virginia and his brother- 
in law Jacob Amick (who fought in the Civil War) and John Donals 
came to the area in 1835. Amick who wrote many interesting 
letters back to the Corrons, settled in Plato Corners in 1836. 

East Plato or Bowes Station as it became when the railroad 
came through is a collection of houses near the tracks off Bowes 
and Nesler Roads. It once had a dance hall, stores, post office 

and a milk plant. Bowes School nearby, is now a private 

residence. 

North Plato is marked by the old Lutheran Church on the 

southwest corner of Plank Road and Illinois Route 47. All of 

its former businesses, post office and school house are gone. 

he church is now an antique store, as the congregation built 
a new spacious facility further east on Plank Road. It once 
had more activity than Plato Center. 

Plato Center has somehow survived the test of time 
it never became a town. Past businesses have included a 
plant, three stores, a car repair business, blacksmith, a nu 
railroad depot. The church and cemetery remain two miles east 
where the original town once stood, until the railroad drew 
the population further west. There were two creameries. One 
was located where the old Plato church is today. The other 
according to some sources, shows a creamery across from Russell's 
Woods on the south side of Russell Road. Other businesses and 
schools were located near Muirhead and Russell Roads. Remaining 
today is the community post office, and grade school further 
west where the town moved to, near the intersection of Rippburger 
and Russell Roads. 

New Plato was a short time postal community in the southeast 
corner of the township. It is shown on 1860 maps in section 


but 

milk 

and 


The Chicken Grove area is now the Brierwood Subdivision, 
(it was also known as Chicken Woods or Reynold's Woods). Griggs 
School located along the Burlington Blacktop is a private home. 
It marks the historic location of the area of the first of some 
T , „ el f. ° r taverns that were constructed between here and 
Lake Michigan along the St. Charles to Genoa (later Chicago 
to Galena) Stage Route. 

In thls book >. we will relate what we have learned about 
these areas. We will spend sometime in research of the former 
locations of other points of interest like the post offices 
churches and other structures. One room school houses will be 
mentioned Their locations as well as other interesting data 
can be gleaned from the memories that have been documented by 
interested persons who have supplied materials for this book. 

As m the case of the library reference books that printed 
information about special or influential people, we could be 
guilty of the same. For our facts are based on what we have 
learned and what certain people have told us. We relied on our 
interviews and the covering of some special events to secure 
first hand information for ourselves. The publicity in the local 
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Wr^ofnllv reached each person wanting to participate 
£ n o°r ^hem^to 

«‘.re 11 .™, w -- 

this by-gone era from the fi , taking a few moments 

urtr-o” liV. 1 . v.c.Vd e ^ in poVti.n rT .] B ^ 

generations to ponder, consider and learn from. 

Chapter Notes 

township, along Route 4 • •• Hanover Park and Schaumburg, 

land than what was in H °?“" ^"^"“""cQueen along Highland 
moved to North Plato. -phe res t of the area 

attracted f armer s^rom"the New^ngland, and Mid-Atlantic States, 
fnd Canada to the fertile fields of Plato Township. 
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Chapter Four 
IN THE BEGINNING... 

quality a^ r :„ V u i „ 0 t s Sly of me t n h t e 0 n histo^ of^a^C ^ ara «««! 
which one is read first in fS/ f' arT'^iff "" 8 

set tier- 0 , ^ S ° «"-"the ?J" t ‘ 

towns then, and onG precinct'sihlch^Jere^rearra^ed* T* 7 

f“s° t t .r.:Vt p h*i.i: t,r> “ is neariy —-ibi 8 ™^ 3 ;!^ 

of fnSs ^stiHti^rc^tir r * ■«»« 

^"an^ti? r^Hn^ra^ 1 ” 6 " «V" «" 

?he in "Hx h storYc S a t 1 '^cyclopefia^^ ’ niino'is "' ^\T °f f '^ ’ 

premature passing was "deenlv 1 ^ u ’ . stated that his 

Perhaps at this point deeply mourned by his constituents." 

something like a county after him ^hus^ 1 ^ naming of 

name of this young senator, who was also b f 3rS the 

explorer Elisha Kent Kane. 1 relative of arctic 

squate^mUeT ^ y 7°lZll^ e t t Ve^T.* Vo*0 h T V h ln8 f • 

^iuMri of 3 "^/ 1 co 4 n^r\ 

w -L enlis r s - ln 

as $460,244. 7 1StS the total worth of Plato Township in 1877 

After T1 ] e fiAn re \ WaS 5 lrSt called Pleasant Grove Precinct in 1836 
Atter 1840, when the government beppn m ^ ieLxnc t m 1836. 

of land for $1 25 an amp S 0 se H forty acre blocks 

Burlington, and portions „’f r current townships of Plato, 

Campton phcinct P^ato h Ca " P l 0n an<1 Vir 8il became the 

Precinct inm“' P o[ i» he ,“ rth Part »f Fairfield 

the areas of Plato and Bur 1-i n v t " w V1 |, ed t ^ le dand again calling 
Plato was still ra n j ,, V gt ’ Wash mgton Precinct. By 1844 

on Highland Avenue that 3 L'l”/ t0 ”' (The old Pr ssbyterian Church 

called Washington Memorial I T 3 ,ear sc " lc « is still 

With a nV„ f„V’ Towns hips were formed in 1848. 
immediately t ,„rk the local loaders went 

and most importantchoose officers, form school districts 

The board of supervisors f irwITh 3331 ,.? 7™ f ° T their " ew area, 
after the Greek philosopher Homer The 0 cei n e 3 ”raied th cia r ss t0 " nShiP 

Hifortunately 80 other 3n tow W n O f e th he £amOUS '’ Iliad and the Odyssey?" 
idea, including the „„1 1* ar0und the State had th e same 

BaSalle Conniy 8 dfsUviTVVmrVt ^ 
maps). They called i-h^nr- + <uf ’ s stl11 on state 

prior to this time annt-h "Homer" until 1875. However, 

County already h.d . ‘'"T" in d °" n state cha "Paign 

Plato people wf " 
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in Dimick and opted for another name rather than fight over 
the same name or keep it and continue to confuse state officials. 

Again unknown to what others were doing in distant towns, 
local officials this time settled for the name of another famous 
Greek philosopher Plato the writer of the "Republic." 

Plato's ambition, according to a 1953 edition of the World Book 
Encyclopedia was to train people to be "upright and virtuous 
and to be truly happy." Plato, whose teacher was Socrates was 
born around 400 BC. His name means "broad shouldered." The people 
of Plato Township this time acted quickly and secured the fitting 
name of Plato for their area. The move also pleased Geneva 
attorney William B. Plato a former state senator and supporter 
of Abe Lincoln for president. Plato's prestigious home still 
stands today at 415 S. First Street in Geneva. The move honored 
both the living and the dead at the time. The above is apparently 
how the township was named. However, notations in town records 
are incomplete and sometimes difficult to follow, according 
to township clerk Raymond Russell. 

Perhaps, because of poor communications during these early 
years, there would still be more confusion over names. There 
was also another community calling itself "Plato." Apparently 
neither area knew what the other was doing. Known for its Indian 
artifacts, a small unincorporated town called Plato northwest 
of Watseka on the Iroquois River also chose this name. It had 
a post office beginning in 1849, lasting to November 29, 1902, 

when it closed. The population at that time was ten people, 
and today it is just a group of several houses served by the 
Askum, Illinois Post Office. Marie Hanford of the Iroquois 
County Historical Society says that Plato never amounted to 
much. "It was one of those places that sold lots to people in 
the big cities. It had a post office, but so did many other 
small towns. Today the area is composed of just a few houses 
on the river with no businesses." Probably there just wasn't 
enough names of famous Greek philosophers to go around. But 
apparently Plato, the town of ten located in Iroquois County 
did not put up too much of a fuss and over the years, the name 
Plato in Plato Township of Kane County stuck. Neither community 
ever became an incorporated town. (It is also interesting to 
note that the township north of Plato is Rutland, named after 
a city in Vermont. There is also a Rutland, Illinois in southern 
LaSalle County). 

With a name finally chosen, the business of discussing 
who the first settlers were, where they came from, and what 
they did, can now proceed . . . The Beith Family history by Lucinda 
Muirhead Corron states that the Scots who settled first near 
St. Charles were "old people who were fine examples of that 
rugged, industrious and thrifty race, which has made Scotland 
farms famous for a thousand years." William Beith was a farmer 
and a mason who built many structures around the St. Charles, 
Batavia and Aurora areas. His 400 acres in Campton Township 
were "as fine as land that can be found on the prairie's of 
Illinois." Beith who died in 1874 was among the first to convert 
marshes into valuable farm land by laying miles of tile. A Beith 
daughter Hannah Elizabeth, married John Muirhead in 1901 in 
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a simple "but yet impressive ceremony. The event took place 
m the home of her parents. 

The Scottish and Irish Presbyterians in another Kane County 
saga moved from their farms in New England and were the first 
to push into Indian lands in Northern Illinois in the 1840's 
This brought people into the Rutland area with names like 
McCornack, Damisch, McQueen, and Eakin. Amongst the earliest 
graves in the Udina Cemetery are the Shirra Brothers who were 

rumored to have been killed in a farming accident in 1862. 

The Germans, Scandinavians, Italians and others soon found 
their way through the waterways of the Great Lakes stopping 

or a bit in Chicago (or Fort Dearborn at the time). Others 
traveied the muddy roads across Ohio, Indiana and Southern 
Illinois before venturing into the Plato area. Some of the 
Germans arriving in the Elgin area in 1848 were the following 
families, Pfordresher, Siedel, Soble, Fehrman, Sass, Pabst, 
Bierman, and Adler. Others that settled in Plato were the 
ippberger s (Adam and George), Randolph Bode, Reibel, and 
Plato in§er families - John Lovell, an Englishman, settled in 

The Swedes first settled in St. Charles in the "Little 

Woods area before moving west into Northern Campton and Virgil 
Townships. Some became experts in making timepieces in the Elgin 
National Watch Factory. The French like the Durant's also came 
to St. Charles and the Raymond's to Elgin. A historical site 

open for viewing today in the Leroy Oakes Forest Preserve is 
the Durant Peterson House which displays early settler 
furnishings. 

A Bohemian, Levi Footh, was a stagecoach driver who worked 
for the Frink and Walker Stage Line in 1839-40. He drove the 
horses from Chicago to Galena, via Elgin. The Footh’s later 
purchased a homestead in Virgil, according to LeBaron’s "Past 
and Present of Kane County," published in 1878. 

The first settler according to "Historical Kane County " 

3 1C A - and P ictorial history published by Business Savers 

m 1998, Christopher Payne settled in Batavia in 1833 

Early pioneers came here either by covered wagon, horseback 
or on foot in search of a new life, according to Jerome Johnson 
Executive Director of the Garfield Museum. "By 1850 most of 
-the cheap land had been purchased and if anyone wanted reasonable 
priced property, they had better move on to Iowa. The land 
business then is much like it is today," he added. If people 
could make a killing on what land they owned, selling it for 
a much higher price, they would and then leave the area." Others 
Tq 7 q ap P y with what they had and were contented to stay. By 
1878 Johnson pointed out that much of the area had been settled 
and there was little space left for newcomers. 

. , ^ se LL in § point to Illinois land also was the fact that 

the Indians had been moved further west, ending any thoughts 
or threats of problems with them. According to "Illinois A 
History of the Prairie State." by Robert P. Howard, one of ’the 
few Indians that stayed behind was Shabbona, of the Ottawa tribe 
He had advised the army about the militant activities of Chief 
lackhawk. Shabbona, who has a state park named after him in 
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southern DeKalb County "died at an old age on a small farm near 
Morris, Illinois." Actually, most Indians In Illinois were 
peaceful, and did not wish any trouble either. They were 
satisfied with their lifestyle, of hunting and farming. 

The settling of the area was made possible mostly by the 

work of General Winfield Scott a hero of the War of 1812. His 
small army pushed back the Indians in the areas around Little 
Woods and near the Fox River at Silver Glen. His path across 
Plato and Burlington became a widely used stagecoach route and 
later road to the west, (re: St. Charles to Genoa, Chicago to 
Galena Stage Route, Burlington Road, Burlington Blacktop). This 
opened up the west to the people from the east, from Kentucky, 
Illinois and of course us "Hoosiers" from Indiana. To get here 
they traveled across the rugged Pennsylvania mountains, and 
through the "Black Swamp," that washed out roads in the spring. 
Others went south entering Illinois by crossing the Ohio River 
and continuing north to Kane County. A depression in 1837, 

coupled with lesser amounts of quality land in New England 
prompted the continuing migration of people to "Go West." 

The typical traveling party by covered wagon in the 1840's, 
usually consisted of 12-15 persons many of them young children. 
The wagon was drawn by two horses, though frequently the burden 
was placed on just one. All of their household furniture and 

provisions for the way had been loaded in the wagon, and women 
and young children were placed on top of everything. Their 
possessions included a chest of drawers, kitchen utensils, 
bedding, spinning wheel, and a clock. All other furniture was 

later handmade from local trees, as was the cabin, both being 
held together by pegs. A few animals like pigs or sheep followed 
the wagon, other livestock was purchased as soon as possible 
so that the family could have dairy products. Corn bread was 
served nearly at every meal. Flour was made once a mill was 
established near the settlement. The men and teen-agers walked 
along the trail. 

Other pioneers traveling to the Midwest and beyond used 
the Erie Canal, which had been finished in 1825. The seven 
million dollar project was eventually paid for by tolls. The 
route then proceeded on the Chicago Road which also connected 


the "windy city," with Detroit. 

The typical arrival of the early settlers was depicted 
in a story supplied by Viola Ashman Swanson. It was read by 
Lusina L. Sargent, and reprinted in Hazel Belle Perry's "Old 
Elgin Tales." Mrs. Sargent, wife of Issac appeared at a 1906 
Old Settlers Association Picnic. She related how she and her 
husband drove a prairie schooner (covered wagon) from Galena, 
Delaware County, Ohio to Pingree Grove in 1847. Times were rough 
and sometimes the couple traveled through thick areas of 
mosquitoes where the road had disappeared. At age twenty Lusina 
although toothless and hardened was thankful to at last move 
into her home west of Udina. It was built by Esquire Kelley , 


father of Captain L.M. Kelley (as 
say Kelly). Along the way, she 
families like Andrew Pingree the 
Daggett, Judge Ranstead, (who lived 


in Kelley Road, other sources 
mentioned the log homes of 
universalist, Merrill, Clark, 
earlier with Dr. L.S. Tyler), 
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Pruden Shirra, Chapman, Kelley’s (or Kelly's), Pingree, Hall 

Harpending and the Mann's. Mrs. Sargent remarked, "a few of 

n 1 V ed 1 ° n J § „ enou§h to rejoice in the comforts of life which 
they had earned. 

Kane County sources state that once settlers arrived the 

nf m dl t not ; stop * Lo § hom es were built. The land consisting 

black soil, clay and sometimes sand and gravel had to be 
cleared and farmed. Prairie fires, roots and tall native grasses 

thei^chickens 11 ^ t0 ^ contended with - Wild cats attacked 

j In 1 ^f. earliest years the land offered large numbers of 
deer, sandhill cranes and numerous nut and berry bushes that 
were all harvested for food. After the cabin was built, settlers 
sta ed off their land and began to down trees and plow off areas 
to mark their territory. Often they also had to settle up with 
earlier squatter's claims. 

Disease in the absence of modern medicine and cleanliness 

ran rampant through settlements. Besides cholera, TB, and other 

ravishing ailments, burns and infections often took their toll 

HL 8 ”^ tin ( 8 ?“ e day at Garfield Farm, the interpreter at the 
inn, told of the many women who had died as the result of fires 
and burns from their cook stoves. (Most died from infections). 

rh.r ^ arflel 1 d n F Y m Executive Director Jerome Johnson stated 
at typically the early settlers came from New England states 
like Vermont, New Hampshire and New York in the 1830's. "The 
best time to come to the Midwest was before all the land had 
been subdivided and gone up in price." Timothy Garfield and 
his nine children arrived here in 1841. His purpose was to buy 

h^ d h Up n 1S r S ° 1 n / in farming and to secure husbands for 

h h daughters. Garfield operated a tavern for weary travelers 

which has been restored today along Illinois Route 38, west 
of Ran'lal 1 Road. An occasional guest was Charles Ingalls of 
Little House on the Prairie" fame who attended dances in the 
upper floor of the Garfield House. The stagecoach route to 
Sycamore went right by the inn, (now Campton Hills Drive). 

The Indiana Historical Society as well as the Perkin's 

in th°J 1 i TR n i 8 n <l . ale ' , T deacribe what stagecoach travel was like 
rn „. h . late „ 1 1830 s ’ To SSt the stage " there were two major 
routes to Galena. The Northern Route proposed by the state 
egislature m 1836, ran from Meacham's Grove to Galena via 
lgm. James and his brother Hezekiah Gifford of Elgin and the 
me folks from Bloomingdale having a vision for future trade 
went ahead and dragged a large tree by horses between the two 
towns dearmg the way thusly establishing this trail on July 
4, i«36. (from Chicago s Highways Old and New by Milo M. Quaife.) 
n rnH h , 6 S ° UtEera Route « or the army trail, blazed by General 

corner nTpTi T gin alt0ge T ther and cu t through the southwest 
corner of Plato Township. Later there were so many trails and 

stagecoach routes they all seemed to blend together. The hoosier 
source described the driver of a stagecoach as "an expert handler 
of his four horses that pulled the coach." As the stagecoach 
neared a town, the driver blew a horn, "whipped up the horses 
and came galloping into the town in grand style." Freight and 
mail were unloaded, and while a fresh set of horses were being 
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secured, the passengers would disembark and go into the inn 
for dinner. The site always attracted the curious wanting to 

get a glimpse of the strangers. 

The Frink and Walker Stage Line took passengers on an 
"uncomfortable by sometimes very exciting," trip between Chicago 
and Galena in about 26 hours. The fare was about $12., $6, if 

someone wanted to get off at Rockford, where "you could get 
a real Yankee supper." Rockford at that time was called Midway. 
Inn rates established by Cook County officials were breakfast 
or supper 25d, dinner 37§d, and a night's lodging in a stagecoach 
inn 12^0. Every time the author travels to Galena he notes 

several two story sandy brick buildings, now residences that 
appear like they were once stagecoach stops. Imagine an early 

evening there filled with the stories of travelers, eating, 
drinking, playing checkers using slices of corn cobs, then 

retiring to sometimes three to five in the same bed? 

These routes were later taken over by the Chicago Central 

and Pacific (and St. Paul) Railroad , which later became the 

Illinois Central. Burlington Road follows some of the old 
stagecoach route today. On the north, the Soo-Line (Chicago 
and Milwaukee) and the Galena, Chicago and Union Railroad which 
became the Chicago and Northwestern passes over some of the 
land traveled by early settlers to Galena. U.S. 20 (formally 
State Road 5, Grant's Highway or the AYP Route standing for 
Atlantic, Yellowstone and Pacific also follows the original 
stage route to Galena. 

From this point in history, settlers could decide to stay 
in Kane County or move on, searching for something better or 
more to their liking. Judging from the quality persons who 
settled here, we can feel fortunate that many hard working 

persons of integrity from the east chose this area to begin 
their new lives. 

An 1867 county directory describes Campton Township as 
containing soil well-adapted for root crops and watered by Leaton 
Creek. The first settlers near Chicken Grove were the following 
men; ' William Kindle, R. Wolcott, F. Miller, J. Outhouse, L. 

Reed, and Henry Warne. The Lodge of Good Templars, several 
religious denominations, schools, a grist mill, flour mill, 
general store, doctor, wagon repair shop, and blacksmith were 
located in the township. Post offices were located at King s 
Mill, and Campton (Canada Corners). King's Mill is located four 

miles west of St. Charles near Wasco. 

The township officers at the time were J. P. Bartlett 
supervisor, William L. Kendall clerk, J.D. Ward assessor, George 
Scott collector, George Scott and Judson Daniels constables, 
Edward E. Garfield commissioner of highways, Moses C. Richmond 
and George Rudback? justices of the peace, and J.P. Bartlett 
overseer of the poor. 

The area of Udina in Elgin and Plato Townships has one 
wagon and blacksmith shop, post office, a physician (probably 
Dr. L.S. Tyler), a Congregational Church erected in 1849, and 
two good schools (one room school houses). East Udina School 
was located on the southeast corner of Nesler and U.S. 20. The 
old West Udina School (later hauled away and now a portion of 
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Schneider's garage on Highland Avenue) was on the northwest 

to the ^ 0 ° m TH S i° and U - S ‘ 2 °* The ChUrch WaS next door 

to the west The long time Community Club occupied the spot 

of the new West Udina School which is now the Girl Scout's 

building. Edward Wesemann operated the Udina Triangle Barbecue 

wh d Se p rV H 1Ce S ^ atl T ° n (home of the famous "Rabbit Cat") right 

where Pedersen's Tavern is today. Other information about Udina 
an its activities along U.S. 20 (formally Route 5), along with 
the story of Edison Schmidt's baseball field can be found in 

an earlier publication by the author called Junction 20, "The 
ory o U ma. The focus of this book concerns mostly Plato 

Center and areas near the southern part of the township. 

Ihe i86 7 description of Plato Township offered "gentlv 
rolling land, good soils equal to any in the county ," large 
crops, and ten schools. Plato Center boasted as being a "small 

country village, with a Methodist Church erected in 1859 and 
a blacksmith shop. 

W inJrf iP ° ff ^ ce 1 rs included, Micheal Dougherty supervisor, 
William Hanson clerk, John E. Wilson assessor, E.H. Griggs 
o lector, Morris Van Ocker and Jerry Phelan constables, Harvey 
Gage commissioner of highways, Thomas Burlington and John Lovell 
poor 1C6S ° f the PeaC6 ’ and Andrew Harpending overseer of the 

Each history book about the area lists many people who 
came to Plato Township. They were the early farmers, business 

people, and leaders. Their names can also be found in numerous 
ifts of Property owners and biographies. Anyone of them would 
ake a great essay, and would have an interesting story to tell 
They would replay their arrival, struggles, and tell how they 
are related to everyone else here. Persons wanting to do 
genealogies have had little trouble in locating settlers using 
census records and old maps. Data bases are being compiled by 

the local genealogical societies, and much shelf space is now 
eing devoted to the study of family history in local libraries 

to the author- 118 JUSt 3 /' ew / exts ’ as "ell as information sen^ 
rho 5 author a variety of names, stories and facts are at 

the disposal of anyone studying local history. Not everyone 
were the first settlers to the area. Nevertheless, they have 
interesting backgrounds, and depict the attitudes and the 
happenings of the times. 

Weil-known DeKalb historian Phyllis Kelley, sister of Alice 
Thurnau has done much research into her family. (There is a 

Kelley Road in Northern Kane County that crosses 1-90). From 

e papers of John Kelley and Elizabeth Mansfield Kelley (the 
Kelley name often appears as Kelly), in 1845, a discussion is 

presented about John and Eliza being members of the progressive 
Presbyterian Church. This was the church that opposed ^e 

Washington Memorial Church and only lasted for a short time 
disagreement over the pronunciation of the word "psalm " was 

and °skin r ttY lt6mS that divided the church. John was a farmer 
and skilled carpenter according to information supplied by 

istorian Viola Swanson and genealogist Susan M. Linn (1983) 

u t ] ie 6arly Catholic and Baptist Churches in Elgin. In 
860, the Kelleys live about five houses from Andrew and Hannah 
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Pingree. Their daughter Emma married Leverett Kelley. John and 
Eliza both born in Schenectady, NY are buried in the Udina 
Cemetery . 

With the Indians removed from the area since 1833, there 
was still some other animosity and prejudice among citizens 
which also surfaced in the local newspapers. An 1879 article 
in the Elgin Daily News, about Captain L.M. Kelley details how 
six Indian braves who were members of the Ute tribe were 

"paraded" around local towns. The publication reported, Though 
the Indians could not understand what was being said, they 

evidently knew the nature of the meeting, and examined with 
interest the specimens of horticulture showed them." 

Another edition of the newspaper reported that the Indians 

were going to be taken to a Mendelssohn concert later that night. 

"The Indians lazed around in the photograph gallery this forenoon 
and visited the watch factory...they hate to exert themselves.." 

Captain Kelley also transported the Indians by train to 
Washington D.C, Chicago, and to Colorado. They were brought 
to Elgin, "to acquaint the inhabitants and give them an 
opportunity to see a native of the forest. Later six Ute chiefs 
were talked into selling four square miles of land for $10,000.. 
"they have caused a great deal of curiosity on the part of the 
citizens," the Elgin Advocate reported. These articles from 
"Leverett M. Kelley and the Ute Indians," displayed the type 

of reporting and attitudes towards Indians at the time. 

Incidently the Kelley's were related to the Pruden, Weld 
and Pingree Families. Leverett M. Kelley (1841 - 1924) received 
the Congressional Medal of Honor for his service in the Civil 
War. He is buried in the Arlington Cemetery in Washington, D.C. 
His first wife Emma Gilbert Pingree is buried at Udina. 

The first pioneers in the southwest portion of Plato 

Township were John Griggs and a man from Indiana named Judkins. 
They set up inns for stage coach riders along what is now the 

Burlington Blacktop in 1835. John S. Lee considered to be 
amongst the first settlers of Plato Township came to the area 
in 1835. By 1865, he owned close to 1,000 acres of land. Lee, 

was born in Westchester County, NY in 1815, and was the grandson 
of a judge. He came from an influential family, and received 
"a good English education." Lee was school director for 40 
years, Justice of the Peace for 9 years, and township supervisor 
in 1850 (serving for 12 years). In 1838, he married Nancy Perry 
of Campton Township. They had seven children including Abijah 
Lee, who is considered to be the first child born in Plato 
Township. 

Joseph P. Corron and his brother Robert Corron came to 
South Elgin (near Clintonville) in 1835 and set up claims. 
Joseph married Hannah Tucker, and Robert brought his wife Maria 
(Eddy) also from Virginia. The Corron's faced the ^problems 
and challenges of frontier life. "Pioneer Families," points 
out that mail from Chicago came only twice a month. Joseph and 
his wife Hannah lived in a 14 x 14 log cabin. They had six 
children who died early, including one in the Civil War. He 
opposed all vices, and helped organize the local Methodist 
Church. Joseph died in 1899. 
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Elbert Howard Welch, according to "Pioneer Families " was 
the first white child born in Kane County in 1834 At an infant 

r,U he . Wa V t0len by the Indla " s ’ «« later 1“ ' 

children 10 His 7*1 ° f >"“ ld Elbert's parents had n^ 

i vi' ■ fa ther William Jr. and his family entertained 

helped bSd J ?‘" Tal «“ aad »e«ki.h Gifford who 

helped build the city of Elgin. The Welch Family settled near 

land le h- W h° dS ’a tW ° miles south of Elgin. Later they owned the 
land which today is Trout Park. Later in life one of Elbert's 

sons Thomas married Mary May Heath, the daughter of Aaron Heath 
who owned the farm where the Hartmann's reside today. 

Another interesting early settler was Daniel Cornell Wright 
who came from Putnam County, NY. Some of his eight bro£he« 
and sisters came to Plato Township in 1836 Hie fat-ha c i 

Wri ght owned land east of Burling t or^Roacf^near^El lithor ife^Road 

many years. A brother Daniel married Sarah J. Pease of 

as Ebe S n in Sh t P ” Anoth J r brother Baldwin, who was also known 
as Lben m county records lived to at least Sfi in 

?r o the in Vg°in' ,E ir n E ; e .. ry satarday -" 

f «>.- 4 

beeif af>{mrent ly^ lost ^y ^he (fo^ifty , BaldWln ' S 

At ag J e° h 29 Sh h e e de m n ’ Settled in Plato Township in 1842. 

Pingree Grove Sh^// Margarat A - Rosborough, and resided in 
rmgree Grove. Shedden was described as a Presbyterian "an 

energetic and public spirited citizen." He operatedagenera? 
tore, and was also the postmaster in 1882. John and Margaret 
five children including Sarah Muirhead. 

in 1822 e ” a T n h„v Aian,S married Maria Harpending also of New York 
1”. ,• J hey aame west ln 1843 . had three daughters Marv and 

ins Libby and Lottie. They settled near Udina. Adams was a 
drummer in the famous 36th Illinois Regiment in theCivilWar 
and according to "Pioneer Families," also took part in reunions 
and civic patriotic functions. The family attended the Udine 
Congregational Church. In an early interviewBeamanr e 
coming to Kane County from Buffalo "Tha h ’ eeman recalls 

" a »0.t to C y hic r a 0 g m o, t f he a n l0 a ho^se “."Vn t^Tud °“a ' Man^ 

« roaJ Vt* an 1 '' b . r “ M ‘'' bad ™ ad -editions and someth 

aai fc . all ‘ He recalls Chicago being a large "pastv mud 

buiU e in a Elgin ree Th Stl 1 mPS H St °° d Where the Fountain Square was 
died in 1893 The Y l^ed m a log cabin on Plank Road. Beeman 

Samuel Conner of Vermont came with his wife Eunice and 

7 r R h ad ee at Ch il d 25 n ” P1 “ t0 1842 ' Ha P-chased uL "on 

e z Koad at $1.25 an acre. The couple had eight children 

(section ^^^Jnd The ° d0re HaWley later lived in Plato Township 
(.section 29) and was a postmaster and school director This 

would be m the area of Seapy School. Everett Hinkle and a 
of e the 8 area. §ra D ° nald Everett Hinkle were l° n § time’farmers 

“cH.«d t^^d (rVAi^ 

Route 47 and Connors Road in 1866. The family lives on the south 
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side of Connors Road in an over 100 year old structure that 
was the old Plato Town Hall. It was moved here in 1960. There 
is another piece of history connected to their farm. It was 
once called Chicken Grove, where numerous prairie chickens 
roamed. General Scott and his men also marched across the area. 
Hinkle runs a dairy farm, grows corn, soybeans and drives a 
school bus for the Burlington School District. The property 
was designated a Centennial Farm by the USDA in 1984. 

John Eastman was a member of the Plato community since 
its beginning. He lived with his parents until the age of 24, 
then purchased 75 acres of land in section 8 in 1840. He added 
160 aces in 1845. On April 7, 1840, he married Esther Alexander. 
They had ten children, including two that died in infancy. 
Eastman was a school director for 30 years, and a deacon in 
the Baptist Church. 

Baxter Skinner was from a family of early settlers who 
came to Plato Township in 1853. History books say he obtained 
a fair education, but more important became a successful farmer 
in section 22. His 113 acres included, "A pleasant home situated 
in a grove stocked with domestic animals. Skinner also served 
as school trustee, school director, as deputy sheriff, and was 
a member of the I.O.O.F. (Independent Order of Odd Fellows). 

Sidney B. Lemon and second wife Martha (Snow) came to 
Campton Township in 1856. They had four children, and at one 
point owned over 700 acres along McDonald Road. It was part 
of the George C. Moor Farm, and became known as the Pink Clover 
Farm. Sidney died in 1895 and is buried at the Whitney Cemetery. 
One son Alphonso owned a farm on Bowes Road. A grandson Alphonso 
Edward Lemon lived on the Rose Farm on Muirhead Road near Plato 
Center. Nelson Walker and his wife, corn cob smoking Louisa 

came out from their New England homes to settle in Plato Center 
around 1841. A son James Nelson Walker and his wife Lucy Jane 
Powell continued to run the farm along with their four daughters. 
The girls were Mabel who married Charles Mock, Lula who married 
Samuel Werrbach, and two unmarried daughters Lois and Alice. 
A niece Mabel Mock Kadow inherited the family farm in 1925. 

She married Harry C. Kadow of Plato Center and later moved to 
Elgin. Kadow's Bar was located along the railroad tracks on 
the west side of Muirhead Road. 

The history books are filled with many more interesting 
folks, who after a while all the names become familiar. It 

was Courier-News writer Michael J. Murschel in a 1992 article, 
pointed out that "we are all related in one way or another." 
Only in Plato Township the connections are a bit more obvious. 

He was on his way to meet his friend Gordon Muirhead, and 

Gordon's father Glenn who was the sexton the Plato Cemetery 

one day. Also there were other previous sextons Alma Long and 

Charles Yurs. It was Memorial Day weekend. As the four walked 
amongst the stones in the graveyard, pointed out were the names 
of the people buried there and what they knew about their 

families, businesses, and past. Glenn Muirhead and Charles Yurs 
had married sisters from Peoria, bringing two more families 
together. Murschel, that day realized that he was related in 
some way to the Yurs Family and hence the Muirhead's. It must 
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have been a special thrill knowing that the roads named after 
many of the long time area families had become part of his 
eritage too. Some 700 people have been buried there since 1857 
Ihe stones however are not silent. They bear the names of the 


memories forever... 


Chapter Notes 
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Chapter Five 

GRIGGS AND LEE COME TO PLATO TOWNSHIP 


If one wants to study the settling of Plato Township, the 
best way would be to analyze the various communities that were 
formed. True, there were many outlying farms, but there were 
also some established "towns" where churches, schools, and early 
businesses located. (We use the word towns loosely here as 
none other than Pingree Grove incorporated on February 14, 1907 

ever became an actual town. Only part of it is in Plato 
Township ) . 

While we have mentioned some of the other nearby areas, 
because they are related to the our study , the main focus of 
this book is on the communities of Plato Center, Plato Corners, 
East Plato (or Bowes Station), and North Plato. 

Little is known about New Plato which did have its own 
post office in the 1860's. (It appears on an 1860 county map 
in the center of section 35). Perhaps it was just a short time 
splintered community that quickly faded because of its low 
population and remote location? It was nowhere near the railroad, 
and the reasoning behind its creation is yet to be discovered 
in historical documents. 

The area of Chicken Woods (or Chicken Grove, or Reynold s 
Woods) is also curious too. School children were often brought 
there for picnics. An abundance of wild prairie chickens once 
roamed the area, hence it's name. This place is northeast of 
Burlington Road, north of the Strom Property, and south of the 
land owned by pioneers Lee, Sherwood, Fletcher and Pease 
Families. The Hinkle Farm (site of the old Plato Town Hall which 
was moved here and made into a residence), and the Breirwood 
Subdivision share this land today . 

Another area of early development are the farms and the 


stagecoach stops that dotted Burlington Road as it cut across 
the southwest corner of the township. Historians say that this 
road "was the first of any consequence" in the area. Further 
northwest the St. Charles to Galena route, intersected the 
Chicago to Galena state road that is closely followed by U.S. 
20 today near Belvidere. There were some forty inns, taverns, 
and hotels between Plato and Chicago. Someone named R. Crary 
may have later owned one of these places along the stagecoach 
route east of Illinois Route A7 . 

However, the first here to settle the area, build a log 
cabin, and establish an inn for weary travelers was John Griggs 
and his son John Jr. County histories say that the place was 
still standing in the 1890's, "having stood the sun and storms 
for forty years." No one is left to describe what the place 
looked like, or recall where it actually stood. Campton Historian 
Lucinda Muirhead Corron says that it has been gone for many 
years. An approximate location maybe across from Griggs School 
on the Burlington Blacktop (Burlington Road) in the north east 
corner of section 31. Maps show a large holding of 122 acres 


of Griggs land there in 1860. Many a prospector on his 
the Galena lead mines also stayed at the inn, drank 


way t o 
"three 


fingers of whiskey," told tall tales of the times, and slept 
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several to a bed. Those traveling through the area who did not 
make it, ended up in an abandoned cemetery east of Route 47 
on the Strom property. Some locals are also buried there. 

Berkshire 

For a long time in the midst of this study, the author 
was looking for a name to describe the Griggs settlement on 
Burlington Road west of Route 47. Griggs was the postmaster 
for Berkshire in 1840, a rural postal facility that was later 
moved to East Burlington. The post office relocated to Ellithorpe 
and Chapman Roads in 1865. This might have been due to Mr. 

Griggs' advancing age. 

(Berkshire is the name of some mountains in Massachusetts, 
where Griggs originally came from. . .also the name of a type 

of black swine that has white markings on its feet, legs and 

face. The name also comes from an area in South Central England). 

It is believable that the post office, inn, residence and 

school were once all in the same area. This might have been 

on the east side of Burlington Road across from the school. 
Old maps of the time indicate out buildings at this location. 

Today the location of Griggs School (now a dark brick 

residence owned by the Benson's), gives us a hint of where John 
built his famous inn. Early maps show that he owned property 
on both sides of Burlington Road (the stage route). But since 
land deeds do not often describe buildings on properties, the 

exact location of the Griggs Tavern may never be known. It could 
have been on the farm that is across from the school and torn 

down years ago. (Old maps show a few buildings on the northeast 
side of Burlington Road across from the school. Interviews by 
Lillian Dahlstrom, Eunice Skoog, Louise Swanberg, and Donald 
Bergman have revealed much about this area. 

According to old maps, the Griggs government land holdings 
do not go as far southeast to the Buckhorn Inn, where the 
Johnson s lived. (This is an old home described by Bergman and 
Skoog that was owned by the Johnson's bounded in an area by 
Illinois Route 47, Burlington Road and McDonald Road). It was 
may have been built a bit later and may have been in competition 
with the Griggs place. The Buckhorn and the Griggs Hotel are 

both gone, but much can be learned about early stagecoach stops 

by visiting the Garfield Farm Museum near St. Charles. Be sure 
to also include a stop at the Sholes School and Durant-Peter son 
Home in the Leroy Oakes Forest Preserve, to get a full picture 
of early rural life. Just about every history book written about 
Kane County mentions that the first settler was indeed John 
Griggs and his son. Beers and Leggett's Biographical Hi story 

——^ane_ County printed in 1888, indicates that the Griggs men 

came by themselves to Plato Township. The text says, "when they 

were resting from their work, they did the cooking, washing 

and ironing." Griggs was born in 1782 in Berkshire County, 
Massachusetts. This is probably where the name of his post office 
comes from. He married in 1800, sending Ruth his wife on to 
Griggs Station, Ohio shortly afterwards. Her brother John Dibelle 
also lived there. During the War of 1812, Griggs used his small 
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sail boat to transport ammunition across the Great Lakes. He 
also fought against the British at the Battle of Black Rock, 
New York. During this time he became shipwrecked, hanging on 
to pieces of his boat for 48 hours until being rescued. In Ohio, 
John was a farmer until 1834. His son, who was traveling by 
prairie schooner from Detroit joined him and together they pushed 
across the Midwest to Warrenville in Dupage County. They spent 
the winter of 1834-35 there before arriving at his settlement 
in Plato Township... 

The next pair of men to enter the area were a man from 

Indiana named Judkins (no one remembers his first name), and 
an energetic 19 year old John S. Lee. Lee like Griggs held 

several official positions in the township and became the owner 
of much acreage, as well as an influential and respected person 
in the area. Of the four, the least known about is Judkins. 

The county histories state that he sold out his claims and 
returned to the Hoosier state about a year later. It has been 
pointed out that one of many routes traveled by settlers to 

reach Kane County was a southern trip. Some crossed the Ohio 
River and then headed north. Of particular curiosity is the 
name of a town in Southern Illinois (Pike County) called 
Griggsville. Was Judkins there before or did he name the town 
after his friend? Did relatives of the Griggs Family arrive 
there first? (Sources indicate that Griggs himself came straight 
across the Midwest to settle in Kane County). Or did Judkins 
"stomp off," or get lonesome for his beloved Indiana or need 
to return there? A settlement near the Streamwood Historical 
Scoiety Museum on Illinois Route 19, Irving Park Road, is called 
Hoosier Grove. (The museum was formally the Landwehr Pumpkin 
Farm). The area was settled by people from Indiana, indicating 
that people from the "Hoosier State," had come to the area. 
The roots of Faith United Methodist Church (now Cornerstone 
Church) come from a group of people who met at Hoosier Grove. 
They were mostly German farmers. Before we say Hoosier one more 
time, it gets it's name from three sources.. 

1. A typical response by a child concerning a visitor asking 
of his parent "Who's here?" 

2. The unfair connotation that Indiana people are folks 
from the hills, hence many people from rural areas were called 
"Hoosiers," or hillbillies. 

3. The people who worked in the 1830's on crews on the 
Ohio River, for an engineer named Sam Hoosier. Those who worked 
for him were called "hoosiers." 

The connection of Griggsville to John Griggs or Judkins 
would work except that the town is located on the opposite side 
of the state in the southwestern corner of Illinois. In 
attempting to learn more about the identity of Judkins, the 
Indiana Historical Society was contacted. The 1830 Indiana Census 
lists David, Hyrem, James, and a Thomas Judkins. The 1840 version 
lists Asa, Hiram, James, Lewis, Miles, Stanton, and William 
Judkins. Only the heads of households are listed in these census 
records. A check of the 1830 Indiana Census showed that there 
was no John Griggs living in any county where a Judkins lived. 
However, the 1850 Illinois census showed that a Hiram Judkins 
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was living in Pike County in Illinois where Griggsville is 
located. Griggsville was settled in 1833 before Judkins and 
Griggs came to Plato Township. There was also once a town called 
Griggs in Logan County near Lincoln, Illinois in the center 
of the state. One source says that John Griggs stopped out east 
in a place called Griggs Station. (In Ohio, there is a Griggs 
Corners and Griggs Creek where one historical source says that 
Griggs iived. There is a Griggs County in North Dakota). The 
name Griggs could have been common then leading to other places 
bearing this name. However, its just possible that either Judkins 
met Griggs along the trail, or arrived at nearly the same time 
m Plato. Judkins is least remembered because he was only here 
a short time. He probably did not do well financially and left. 

Other sources say that the distinction of who built the 
first house in the township is difficult to determine. Griggs 
turned his log house into an inn, "where there was plenty to 
eat and drink, and his hospitality was proverbial far and wide " 
Beers and Leggett points out that the first cabin was "built 
on the elder Griggs claim." Both Judkins and Griggs had nine 
foot ceilings. Judkins was attempting to "claim its place and 
share in the circumambient air with that of the Griggs mansion." 
Griggs had the advantage of having his son's help to erect "a 
most stately residence that was composed of better quality poles 
than was Judkins' rival pole palace." For all of this magnificent 
construction, Griggs received a welcome from the Potawatomi 
Indians who came to pay their respects and expected a handout 
of salt, tobacco, and free food. Thus the first traveler's inn 
was opened, and became known as a "comfortable hotelry for both 
man and beast. 


As mentioned in this work earlier there has been some 
disagi eement into the charges for meals and a one night's stay 
at stagecoach type inns. The Perkins' in their "Bloomingdale" 
book list the following charges. For breakfast or supper the 
cost was 25d. Dinner went for 37*0. A night's lodging was 12*0. 
Officials at the Garfield Farm Museum list 37*0 for a night 
m the inn including meals and horse boarding. Some historians 
interpret the writings of the past differently. John and his 
wife Ruth had nine children. Most are not mentioned in county 
histones unless they married someone influential. Mary A. Griaas 
married Harry Eddy. Their son Charles H. Potter born in 1851 
owned the very successful Excelsior Creamery Company in Elgin’ 
Possibly, another one of the nine Griggs children Charlotte, 
taught at the first township school at Plato Corners in 1840. 
This was located quite a distance east across the county from 
e Griggs farm at McDonald and Corron Roads. (The Griggs School 
does not appear on county maps until much later. In 1892, the 
school is on the A.P. Sherwood property). It is owned by Charles 
P. Dahlstrom in 1904. 


Jo h n Griggs Sr. died in 1869 some sources say 1861) His 
wife Ruth passed away in 1862. He had been the first township 
treasurer, helped set up territorial roads, served as Justice 
of the Peace and was an election judge in 1840. He, Judkins, 
and John S Lee were also responsible for opening the stagecoach 
me t0 public travel with their frequent wagon trips to King's 
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Mill and to another processor in Batavia (Boardman's) for flour. 
After some prairie burn-offs, and more use of the trail, 
travelers would often be crossing in the same areas. They would 
see each other, and would then shorten the trip by going in 
the same direction instead of wondering around in winding loops 
sometimes getting lost on the prairie like Griggs sometimes 
did. This according to historical sources. When the senior 
Griggs died his son John Jr. inherited his property, but later 
moved to Genoa. John Jr.'s son Eugene continued to live at the 
old homestead in the 1890's. 

John S. Lee, from Putnam Co. NY, saw Plato Township as 
the land of opportunity. Upon his arrival in 1835, he wrote 
that the Indians were "harmless, lazy, arrant beggars who 
required watching. They had a slight disposition on their part 
to take little things that did not belong to them." The Indians 
were removed to western reservations in 1836. 

Lee went right to work in establishing a family. He married 
Nancy Perry of Campton Township. There first child Abijah Lee 
was the first born in Plato Township on September 4, 1839. Lee 

went on to serve in the Union Army in the Civil War, and was 
later the township supervisor. Lee was elected Justice of the 
Peace resigning after nine years as the second person to hold 
this office. (John Griggs Sr. was the first) Lee later owned 
over 900 acres of land. 


Plato Corners 


To Plato Corners goes the distinction of having the first 
educational facility, known as a "subscription school. The 
teacher was Charlotte Griggs in 1840. She was possibly a daughter 
of early settler John and Ruth Griggs (listed as Greggs in 

the census). The 1830 census shows that a female older than 

twenty years of age was involved with grade or secondary schools. 
The reports during those times only showed heads of households. 
The 1850 census lists a John "Greggs" age 67 and Ruth age 70 

with no children. (They all had probably grown up or married 
or moved away). John "Greggs" Jr. is age 49, his wife Ann also 
49. There are two children John L. age 7 and Charlotte age 5, 
both born in Illinois. Naming a child Charlotte could have been 
the result of John Jr. 's liking to one of his sisters. Charlotte 
is not listed in the township census records as Charlotte Griggs. 
She could have gotten married by the 1850 census. One person 

that fits this scenario is Charlotte Peck, who is 30 years old 
and married to Wyon, a North Plato area farmer. A genealogical 


search and investigation would have to be undertaken to determine 
if Charlotte got married. Most school teachers in their 20's 
usually did . 

The school built of logs was located on the northeast corner 
of McDonald and Corron Roads. There were three McDonald Farms 
to the east. However, they were to come later. The 1860 maps 
show early settlers Henry Rogers and Stephen Archer as the 
property owners on land that would later belong to the McDonald 
Family and for whom the road is named after. A.N. and Rhoda 
B. Dodd, and Harger and Buzzell's Otter Creek Farm in the 1870 s 
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even precede the McDonald's. By 1904, Perry Mapes was the owner 
of land surrounding the school. The McDonald's begin to appear 

on county maps in 1892, and increased their holdings as the 
years went by. 

Plato Corners also had a post office, "near the south line 
of the township" from 1840-1844. The only documentation of this 
is from the United States Post Office Archives which says that 
George H. Thompson was the short time postmaster in 1870. The 
facility was closed on December 5, 1871. 

The first store in the township was also started in Plato 
Township at Plato Corners in 1848. Levi Jackman of Elgin operated 

it out of his storeroom" for only a few years, before returning 
to the city. 

The Corron Church, also known as the Campton-Plato Union 
Church once stood on the west side of Corron Road about a i 
mile south of McDonald Road. It was back in the woods a short 
distance. Texts say that the Methodist Episcopal Society was 
first organized in the Eddy District in Campton Township. It 
set up churches in the Corron School house at Plato Corners 
and at Canada Corners in Campton Township in 1872. The church 
in Campton was built for $2,500. At sometimes of the year 
rocks and a depression can be seen where the Corron Church was.’ 
The church built sometime around 1885, was taken down about 
1927. It was a Methodist Church and with the arrival of the 
automobile, parishioners were then free to drive to choose 
another denomination if they desired. Apparently, when too many 
id, the church closed. There were always frequent mentions 
of the activities of the Corron Church, along with the Plato 
Center and Hardin Church in the newspapers. (The Hardin Church 
was located near McDonald and Thomas Roads). One minister served 
all three churches at one time. Towards the end of its existence, 
circuit riders and other country preachers filled the Corron 
pulpit. When the church finally closed, the property reverted 
back the Corrons, which is still a part of the family farm today. 

he area 1S now vacant of any semblance that a small town once 
stood there in the mid 1800's. 

North Plato 

-J-f it: was not f° r the location of churches, there would 

ittle evidence that a "town" was once situated in a 
particular location. At North Plato, the Lutheran Church is 
still there on the southwest corner, indicating the site of 
a s” 3 * 1 town in the late 1800's. The church which was built 
m 1873 and was used earlier by other denominations. The second 
parsonage is still located next door to the south. St. Peter's 
Lutheran Church recently constructed a new facility further 
east on Plank Road and sold their old building which became 
an antique business. It is called Olde St. Pete's Antiques. 

Also in North Plato, a small country school was once located 
on the northwest corner across from the old church at the 
intersection of Plank Road and Illinois Route 47. The school 
appears on the 1860 county map. Curiously, the school is pictured 
m 18/1 further east in section 9 on the John Durand property 
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along Plank Road. Subsequent maps show the building back at 
its former location on the northwest corner of Plank and 47. 

A cheese factory built in 1873 by Peck and Son was on the 
west side of Rt . 47 south of Bahr Road. R.R. Stone of Elgin 
became the next operator of the plant. Historical sources say 
that the factory was housed in a "stout two-story structure 
with basement." Business was good, but it was running below 
capacity because some farmers were processing their own milk 
or sending it elsewhere. A store and post office appear next 
door (south) on 1892 maps. There is also a cemetery on the north 
side of Plank Road east of Route 47. The town also had a 
blacksmith shop. County histories state that North Plato had 
a post office in 1854. Earlier settler Freeman Temple being 
the first postmaster. He also ran a store in North Plato for 
four years in 1854, and later sold the business to others who 
continued it. C.M. Campbell took over the postal facility from 
1857-59 and also became proprietor of the general store. H. 
Eastman reopened the post office in 1869, followed by L.E. Bamber 
in 1863-1876. Charles Cole followed Bamber. A pickle factory 
thought to be on Bahr Road west of Route 47 or on Plank Road 
east of Route 47 have never been documented. 

Plato Center 

This section could be entitled the "tale of two towns." 

The cemetery on the southeast corner of Muirhead and Russell 

Roads, marks the original location of Plato Center. The first 

burial was that of a child of George Abbot in 1853. (There is 
no document for the creation of the cemetery, however it is 

referenced in many deeds). The church, built in 1859 which stands 
on the west side of Muirhead Road, south of Russell Road used 

to set in the cemetery facing Russell Road. The old parsonage 

is a home in need of repairs on Russell Road across from the 
cemetery. The second parsonage is on the northeast corner. It 

is currently being occupied by Pastor Lee of the Burlington 
United Methodist Church. (Pastor Lee formally served both the 
Burlington and Plato Center churches. Plato Center voted to 
merge with Faith United in 1998. She remains as the pastor of 
the Burlington church). 

Plato moved its church around the corner to its Muirhead 
Road site to allow for better access and parking facilities. 
A new church is being built northeast of the parsonage on an 
14 acre plot sold to the church by local farmer Leroy Nelson. 

Early accounts of Plato Center history indicate that a 

store was run by Luzi Schneller. There was a steam feed mill 

owned and operated by Fred Van Nostrand. There were three cheese 
factories around Plato Center. The first built in 1866, was 
eventually owned by Duncan Johnson. It was located 2\ miles 
southeast of the present day location of Plato Center according 
to Le Baron who wrote his county history book in 1878. (Does 
this then mean that the town moved before 1888 when the railroad 
came through, or that the cheese factory was out in the country 
somewhere away from the old location of the town?). The text 
says that it burned in March of 1876, was quickly rebuilt, and 
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sold to the Hawthorne Brothers of Elgin who ran it successfully. 
Johnson also operated a second creamery beginning in March of 
1874. A lease was found between Johnson and property owner Thomas 
Burnidge dated September 10, 1877. For a dollar a year, while 

the creamery existed, Johnson could build and operate a cheese 
and butter factory on a half acre plot south of where the old 
Plato Center Methodist Church sets today. In years previous 
and before the church moved from the cemetery, the foundation 
of the old cheese factory owned by Duncan Johnson could still 
be seen on the Dunn Brothers farm. David P. Starr of Elgin who 
is related to the Dunn’s recalled hearing that for many years 
the family homestead was without electricity. Johnson also owned 
another creamery near King's Mill in Campton Township. It 
processed 8,000 to 12,000 pounds of milk per day. 

An old store believed to be near the southwest corner of 
Muirhead and Russell Roads was later moved to the northeast 
corner of Russell and Rippburger Roads. It was later used for 
storage by the Muirhead Brothers Store that was located on the 
northwest corner of the same intersection. The fire department 
occupies the land where the Muirhead Store used to be. 

There were two early school houses and a town meeting hall 
built at Russell and Muirhead Roads. One school was located 
m what is today the old church parking lot on the southwest 
corner. The other school stood on the west side of Muirhead 
Road north of Russell Road off the intersection. This was later 
moved to Plato Center and became the Haines residence. A "town 

ouse built in the 1840's, preceded the construction of the 
church. Services, and school classes may have taken place in 
this early building before the church was built. An 1871 map 
shows the town house on the southwest corner. The whole town 
practically picked up and moved (except the church and cemetery) 
about two miles further west, when the railroad came through 
the area. Farmers and business people alike saw the opportunity 
tor commerce and swift transportation of their agricultural 
products. This took place about 1888. The railroad first was 
called the Chicago, Central and Pacific. It later became the 
Illinois Central, Gulf. 

Years after the new town relocated, a car dealer/repair 

business came in, west of the community post office. Fred and 
Lorraine Ermel own the post office. Fred is the long time road 
commissioner. His wife runs the post office. Fred ran a truck 
and auto service business. The front of the post office was 

once a barber shop. A blacksmith shop owned by the Seyller Family 
was once across the street, until it moved northwest of the 
beyller home on the west side of the tracks. 

The grade school today with its additions is part of the 

ormer high school. A fire and a tornado have damaged the 

mw 1 „ ngs , in the P ast - The town has had two general stores, 
ihe Homuth store on the southeast corner of Rippburger and 

Russell Roads is now a vacant apartment building. A scuffle 

between police and a troublesome resident resulted in both 
men falling through the outside stairs. The broken steps have 

never been repaired. The long time Muirhead Store where the 

ire department is today (northwest corner of Rippburger and 
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Russell Roads) in "downtown" Plato Center also sold groceries, 
farm supplies and housed the post office for many years. Carl 
Hitzeroth next ran the store and served as the area's postmaster. 
The post office was located inside the store. (For a short time 
the post office moved to the Homuth Store, as its owner had 
requested to operate it because of his veteran's status of 
military service. The post office proved to be more work that 
Mr. Homuth wanted). The next operators of the store were the 
Longo family. When the store burned down on Christmas Eve 1982, 
the postal facility moved to the town hall, before it was 
graciously taken over as a community or contracted facility 
by the Ermel's. The Muirhead's always owned the land that the 
store set on. The vacant property on the northeast corner was 
believed to be the site of an old building that may have been 
moved from the area of the church. There are references in county 
history books that a Burnidge store once operated in Plato 
Center. (Thomas Burnidge who came to Plato Center in 1840 from 
Massachusetts served as the town's postmaster around 1865). 
This structure was later used for storage by the Muirhead's. 
Fred Ermel later purchased the structure which slowly 
self-destructed from age. Andy Grossen had his barber shop on 
one side of it before purchasing a burned out house on Rippburger 
Road and moving it to where the post office is today (now the 
Ermel's house). Fred Ermel has been unsuccessful in obtaining 
proper zoning to build something else on the now vacant lot. 

The building between the post office and the vacant corner 
lot was Gellerman's Garage, where cars were sold and fixed. 
Paul Loechner, later Fred Ermel repaired cars there. The building 
is still owned by the Pfingsten Family of Burlington. It is 
still a service shop. Ermel moved his business to his home. 
On the west side of the railroad tracks sets the town hall, 
which is the former milk production plant. The township garage 
is to the south. At this writing the old train depot (built 
about 1947) has been pulled off railroad property and occupies 
the lawn in front of the town hall awaiting movement to a park. 
The former two story train station has been gone for years. 

The Seyller's live north of the town hall. Jerry's father's 
blacksmith shop was located further north. It's first location 
was across from the present day post office. Some other firms 
including a scavenger service occupy various buildings west 
of the railroad tracks. Remnants of old train storage bins and 
structures set idle near the rails. A small white home behind 
the Homuth Store on the north side of the tracks was once used 
by railroad personnel. 

The extension of Russell Road west to Plato Center was 
once called Chicago Street. Russell Road is named after I.N. 
Russell a long time farmer, whose property is located northeast 
of the Montague Forest Subdivision on the west side of the road 
where it curves west. The property is marked by an attractive 
farmhouse and several out buildings including a large barn. 
The land is called "Russinwood." Further south, Raymond and 
Dorothy Russell have built a new home near Russell's Woods. 

Muirhead Road gets its name from the many Muirhead Family 
members. Ancestors of this fine well-thought of family still 
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reside in the area. Rippburger Road is named after George and 

A dam Rippb erger who owned the land west of the new location 

of Plato Center and along the railroad tracks. 

Bowes Station (or East Plato) 

This area was called East Plato for many years, until 
around 1920. It was renamed after the Vice-President of 
Operations Frank B. Bowes of the Illinois Central Railroad, 

j e t2 : rst order of business was to move the school further west 
down Bowes Road to build a depot. There were also two stores 
stockyards, milk plant, a dance hall, and a tavern in the town. 
Some oral histories in this work outline how these places 

gradually came about. Fuller, Leetzow, & Youngs owned stores. 
Louie Moeller, father of Mary Lou Richardson operated the dance 
hall Gooley s Bar was located east of Bowes on the north side 
of the road. South Elgin physician Dr. Carl Struve also had 
an office there. Today Bowes Station has a welding shop, a 
storage garage business, and a closed game farm. A grain elevator 
is still there. The school house is a residence. 

Udina 

This crossroads along U.S. 20, the former state road 5, 
once had a baseball field, three auto repair businesses, two 

which sold gas dine. In its earlier years, there were two 

schools, N.A. Weld s wagon repair shop, Charles Bean's store, 

a post office, Carrie Moorhouse’s stand, Century Tavern (also 
known as Come on Inn, or Pink and Ben's), Dopke Slaughterhouse, 
Freeman Grow s Blacksmith Shop, G.H. Britton Livery Stable, 
L.H. Hasse harness business, Peterson's Gas Station, Ranstead 
and Tyler s Tavern (earlier settlers who ran a stagecoach inn), 
Udina Creamery, and the Welsh Truck Farm. The Udina Community 
Club and Farmer's Co-op, located on the property now owned by 

^, e §1 / 1 M C °T? tS Was owned b Y shareholders. The president was 
A exander M. Fitchie. Freeman Grow operated his smithing business 
right on the triangle where Pedersen's Tavern is today. For 

many years previousiy, the Edward Wesemann family maintained 
The Udina Triangle Barbecue and Service Station on the same 

spot Robert, Walter "Lefty" Wiese’s son was also involved 
m the business much later. 

George Schmidt, Edison's father operated the Udina Garage 
near where the water softner business is today. The ball field 
^ aS ne ,f t T J oor ’ under where Star Displays sets now. Later Norman 
Tommy Thomsen, husband of Lois Wozniak bought the business 

and moved to the building that today houses Klein's Quality 
Produce owned by Randy and Judy Klein. Other businesses in 

Udina were the Acasia Motel and Tourist Cabins, Century Tavern, 
Moonlight Gardens Dance Hall, Udina Cheese Factory, Udina Farm 
Shop owned by Richard Fink and Leland S. Fons. . They sold 
Minneapolis Moline Farm Implements. Tim Bates Auto Sales, existed 
in Udina in 1977. Peterson's Welding Service, Northern Illinois 
ater Softeners, Marcy Rath's Auction Service, Udina Milk 
Producers, Randallwood Subdivision, Elgin Country Club, Steven 
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VanPoucke-DVM, Dr. Phillip McKay DDS, and the Cottonwood Corner 
Country Store owned by Roxanne and Larry Christiansen are among 
the current businesses. The Sybaquay Girl Scouts Council occupy 
the old West Udina School today. Gone for years has been the 
Congregational Church built in 1852. The Elgin Road Races went 
through the area. The cemetery's first recorded burial was that 
of Benjamin F. Knapp in 1842. Much of this information is covered 
in a previous work by the author called Junction 20, The Story 
of Udina." It contains 500 pages of information and many good 
pictures of the past. Most of Udina is in Elgin Township, and 
not the focus of this book. 

It can then be understood that the settling of Plato 
Township was made at several different locations beginning about 
1835. These communities grew separately and had their own 
histories and leaders. Further insights into these areas can 
be obtained by examining the historical sources themselves at 
the Gail Borden Public Library, and reading the oral histories 
in this work provided by present and former residents. 


Notes About Udina Schools 

East Udina School was a one room building on the southeast corner 
of U.S. 20 and Nesler Road. The Good Shepherd Church has 
purchased this parcel and will build a new facility there in 
the future. 

West Udina School was also a one room school. It was on the 
northwest corner of U.S. 20 and Coombs Road. The congregational 
church was just to the west. The creamery was in the front yard 
of where Leroy "Bub" and Mildred Ahrens live, on the northeast 

corner . , 

Freeman Grow's blacksmith shop which later became Wesemann s 
Udina Triangle Barbecue and Service Station, and much later 
Pedersen's Tavern was across the street at the "Y intersection. 

In 1938, when the small West Udina School closed, it was replaced 
by a new brick version of the school. It was built on Britton s 
Hill," approximately on the spot where the Udina Community Club 
was. This is northwest of the intersection. 

The girl scouts later purchased the school in 1981 for their 
headquarters. Edward Schneider bought the old one room school 
and attached it to his garage on the southeast corner of Coombs 
and Highland Avenue. (See Junction 20, "The Story of Udina ). 
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Chapter Six 

The Beginnings of Plato Center 
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careful especially in the historical sketches to follow just 
who is being talked about in the paragraphs. Attention has to 
be paid to the publication date to determine which Plato Center 
the author is talking about. True, history can be boring at 
times, but some of the short cuts and space saving techniques 
can be misleading when discussing people and their relatives. 

Sometimes information is wrong and repeated wrong in future 
editions. Courier-News reporter Mick Zawislak has discovered 
numerous errors in old history books and newspapers. He has 
taken the time to research and fix incorrect data in his stories 
about area landmarks. Numerous typos and misspellings have been 
found over and over again in texts, maps and family histories. 
They are then easily perpetuated in future accounts of history. 

Sometimes the printed facts just do not seem to add up. 
For example one historical source claims that pioneer John Griggs 
owned land in sections 35 and 36. This might seem logical since 
someone named Charlotte Griggs taught school nearby at Plato 
Corners. Perhaps this is true, but other history books insist 
that Griggs' land holdings were in section 30 and 31. This is 
where he built his inn, along the stagecoach trail (Burlington 
Road). The 1860 maps show this area to be marked by the location 
of Griggs School. Either she lived near Plato Corners, had a 
long ride each day, or the section numbers were printed wrong. 
Everyone makes mistakes, and most of the time they are 
unintentional, but can deeply mislead future readers and 
researchers. Miss Griggs probably got married, but no record 

was ever found to indicate this. (Griggs have lived first in 35-36). 

Writers of the time also assume that all readers know who 
is related to whom, or know where certain places are. Sometimes 
this information is eliminated because the facts might be obvious 
at the time to most folks, or they do not know themselves. A 
practice of "writing around" something is a lazy effort to skirt 
the facts. The words may sound good, and the brevity might make 
good copy, but it defeats of the purpose of our work. 

Sometimes families were so big, or many children died in 
infancy that they were not mentioned in future accounts of the 
family. In those times, when young people became of age, they 
soon left the fold to venture out into the frontier by 
themselves, Some were never heard of again by their families. 

The census records in some states (especially early records 
back east) are a total mess, with numerous misspellings, 
illegible handwriting, and wrong information. Their short cut 
practices of only listing adults or heads of households, as 
was the procedure back then (1850's New York for example), 
further lost data in the ten year shuffles of the census. This 
made it difficult to track relatives who ended up in the Midwest. 

There probably were not too many landmarks in the 1840 s 
that could be used today to single out where certain buildings 
or where people actually lived. Here section numbers can at 
least be used, as the purpose of this book is to take the reader 
to where these places would be today. It also has happened that 
certain landmarks have disappeared over the years, roads have 
been vacated, and buildings torn down by persons who have no 
respect, appreciation or foresight for the future. Sadly, when 
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the last long time area resident passes away, or is sent to 
a nursing home too feeble to remember things, lost seemingly 
forever are the important facts, names and places of the past. 
It is indeed tragic to grow old. 

The Plato Center Puzzle 


In Plato Center, we can attempt to piece together what 
has happened there years ago. There are the old history books 
maps and county records that can be drawn upon to ascertain 
what took place back then. Unfortunately, those who truly 
remember are gone now...and books and documents will have to 
suffice instead of non-existing oral histories and truthful 
memories. (Those still living have been quite helpful in trying 
to piece together the past). 

W(e know that the Plato United Methodist Church was built 
in t ‘ However > before this time, plenty else was happening. 
William Hanson of England, arrived in Plato Township in 1839. 
His homestead was located one mile south of Plato Center 
according to local history books. He was a school trustee and 
town treasurer beginning in 1844. 

The other long time Plato Center resident was Thomas 
Burnidge who was a landowner, storekeeper and postmaster in 
1840. (Even though Plato Center was never a town, it was called 
as such and is mentioned as one in property deeds). There were 
185 people in Plato Township in 1844. 

County records show that before the Methodists built their 
church, a . town house" had been constructed. Church, school 
and township business all took place in this structure located 
on the southwest corner of Muirhead and Russell Roads. The 
cemetery is located across the street on the southeast corner 
It just must have always existed, as there are no deeds for 
it. The first burial took place there in 1853, six years before 
the church was built. It is not known if any buildings other 
than the construction of the church ever took place on the corner 
which contains the cemetery. 


A wagon repair shop, blacksmith, a mill, two stores, two 
schools and later a creamery were built near this intersection. 
Most likely the post office was located in one of the stores. 

is was the common practice in businesses in North Plato Plato 
Corners and in the Hitzeroth Store in Plato Center in more recent 
years. The storekeeper was also the postmaster back then. 

Documents in Kane County Recorder Linda Rivers' office 
in Geneva show that it was the Baptists and not the Methodists 
who were the earliest in the area. The Freewill Baptists were 
already using the North Plato town house, and later occupied 
the church which had been built and vacated by the Scotch 
Presbyterians in 1878. Rev. Elmore a Baptist minister preached 
regularly at the North Plato Church and had organized the Plato 
Center Baptists in 1845. Plat specialist David Sholes located 
an October 10, 1850 deed between the Trustees of the Baptist 

Church and property owners John and Eliza Wheeler. The trustees 
at that time were Sedate? Padelford, Carlton Morehouse, David 
H. Hall, Keyes Blanchard, and George F. Sovereign (spellings 
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corrected). The Baptists signed a lease for a half acre of land 
to build a church for one dollar. Freeman Temple authorized 
the document in his capacity of Justice of the Peace. The deal 
was that the Baptists had two years to erect a house for public 
worship. If they did not or the building became vacant for a 
period of one year, the property would revert back to the 
Wheeler's. The agreement also provided that whatever building 
was constructed there could be moved off the property. A short 
time later the following were elected by the Baptists for a 
three year term as trustees... David H. Hall, Carlton Moorhouse, 
L. Deford, Keyes Blanchard and Plummer Sovereign. 

Wheeler also issued a mortgage to the local school district 
on September 6, 1850. This was apparently to build a school 
house on the southwest corner of the intersection (near where 
the old Plato UMC stands today (1998). William and Louisa Hanson 
were the first trustees. (She was also the postmaster in 1877). 
Another school was built in 1864 near the northwest corner. 

This school was moved many years later and remodeled into a 

house by the Haines Family in Plato Center. Harvey Gage was 
the school trustee of the second school. 

What may have started out along the avenue of good 

intentions never became a reality for the Baptists. For on 

January 28, 1853, the deal between the Baptists and the Wheeler’s 
was apparently scrapped. A new agreement over the property was 
drawn up between the Wheeler's and the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. The trustees then were Solomon Ellis, Reuben Tuck, 
Anthony Reser , Lewis? Fletcher and Freeman Temple. For ten 
dollars specie, they received 1.25 acres (part of which was 
the i acre site leased to the Baptists), together with houses, 
woods, and waterways on the property. This indicated that there 
may have been some type of structures already on the corner 
lot near the cemetery. This was not the town house which served 
several purposes at the time. (The town house "which was painted 
red according to some sources," is shown on 1871 maps near the 
southwest corner of the intersection of Muirhead and Russell 
Roads. However, the maps crowd together all the buildings with 
the church, and cemetery, it is difficult to pinpoint the exact 
locations of the existing structures of the time). 

The Methodists according to one source had been meeting 
since 1848, so their claim to being the first religious 
denomination in the area has some merit. They worshiped in the 
town house and local school and probably watched the Baptists 
fumble around until they themselves decided to build a church 
of their own. 

The wording on the deed between the Methodists and the 
Wheeler's stated. "They shall erect and build a house of worship 
for use of the Methodist Episcopal Church, to preach and expound 
God's Holy Word therein." The church became a reality in 1859. 
Rev. T.M. Eddy of Chicago presented the inaugural sermon on 
December 7th of that year, dedicating the church to the worship 
of God. Reverends' Woolsey, Call, and Whitcomb were amongst 
the first ministers at the church. 

On May 9, 1863, Thomas and Clausa Crane of New York City, 

adjacent property owners, sold the church an additional acre 
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Which then formed a square. Trustees at the time were Reuben 

BaS; in Fletcher? Anthony Reser , Thomas Burnidge, and Thomas 

On September 23, 1865, there was an election to fill 

secretary The Methodi -t Church Board. L. Fletcher was the 

CircuT Rod % 8 ° Ver ? in f b ° dy ° f the ChurGh then was the Campton 
Crrcurt Rock River Conference. Elected as trustees were Herman 

Cranson, Dorr Chaffer, George Allen, and John McDonough. 

n pril 16 ’ 1879, the church purchased one acre of land 

across the street on Russell Road for a parsonage from Detrick 

sed Td a 8 ° r i ° f Geneva - Xt is a private home and 

sets today directly across the street from the cemetery and 

nn n ®f d ° f ^ e P airs - The second parsonage is just to the 

west on the northeast corner of Muirhead and Russell Roads. 

d pal i n" er Tu ye , ars there have been found other legal instruments 
deaimg with adjacent parcels of land involving the church. 

hese include additional land for the cemetery. Old maps show 
other buildings south and east of the church. Some structures 
also appear on 1860 and 1871 maps north of the second 

parsonage (This home is now used by the Burlington pastor). 

On July 10, 1958, the church purchased from Albert Dunn 

bachelor, Gertrude Mae Swanson, and Carl H. Swanson, and 

T h l' Perron a widow, 2.47 acres of land. This allowed 

e church to move its building out of the cemetery and around 
Tnd C ° ri \ e , r for easier access and parking. The price for the 
land on the deed was listed at ten dollars, however a newspaper 

T H time insisted th at the plot was sold for two 

n h US ,T d dollars , that the church had to raise. (The Dunn’s 
ad the Muirhead s worked out all the financial dealings for 

the sale of the property). This land was also the site of an 

could Cr st m i T T 3117 7631:8 a8 °'i S ° me f ° lkS Say that its foundation 
could still be seen years later. The church moved in 1965 to 

its present location. No burials can be made in the spot in 

fineTTTh 7 Church was ’ because its foundation was 

filled with rubble. There is little dirt under the sod and a 

monument sets there marking the old location of the church. 

In 1998 Plato United Methodist Church voted to merge with 
Faith United Methodist Church of Elgin. A new church called 
Cornerstone United Methodist Church is to be built on property 
northeast of the parsonages. Later chapters in this work will 
deal with the development of the local churches. Today the 
locetron of the cemetery and the old Plato UMC church mark the 

the -Wn 10 T " Pla , t0 Center * If it’s true that a church is 

the cornerstone of any community, in Plato Center then a 

church will always be the area's reminder of where the "town" 

originally stood, and was established by the first settlers 

W±11 be the name ° f the new chur ch, which also 
e establishes an important geographical marker, of where life 
first began in the community. 
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Chapter Seven 

Early Settlers and the Civil War 


There are several county histories that have attempted to 
preserve the heritage of our area. The "History of Kane County " 
by R. Waite Josyln and Frank W. Joslyn, published by Pioneer 
in Chicago in 1908, is a quality source of information. In this 
work, a quick skim of names can be made to indicate 
participation by township in the service to our country. Plato 
was well-represented in the Civil War. The government had asked 
for a quota of 98 men to serve and received 109. There may also 
have been soldiers that lived in Plato Township, or nearby that 
registered using Elgin, Udina, Burlington, or Campton as their 
addresses. Persons interested in doing further research, should 
consult this source directly. This list includes enlistments, 
officers, deserters, and those wounded or killed. Specific 
information about these individuals can be found in Joslyn's 
work. . . 

52nd Infantry- Organized in Geneva November 1861, discharged 
in Chicago July 12, 1865. In the Battle of Shiloh, 170 total 

soldiers were killed, wounded or lost. This unit also fought 
in other battles. Those from Plato are: 


William Dorman 
Alphonso Barto 
Jedediah S. Dorman 
David Corsair 
Charles Bennett 
Larier Bennett 
Thomas Clute 
Cary M. Campbell 
George Johnson 


Lawrence McGown 
Charles C. Robinson 
William P. Robinson 
Samuel A. Reams 
Edwin C. Sackett 
William Tuck 
Thomas Williams 
David L. Young 
Alphonso Vonocker 


58th Infantry -Recruited at Camp Douglas Chicago February 11, 
1862, then traveled via Illinois Central Railroad to Cairo, 
Illinois. Many were killed, wounded and taken prisoner, before 
the unit surrendered at Pittsburg Landing. 


James M. McNall 
Richard Collins 
Thomas James 
William Painter 
William Sowles 


George Tompkins 
Seldon S. Walkley 
Charles Dickenson 
John Powell 
Warren Painter 


Note: often regiments and units were reorganized, men 
re-enlisted, or received promotions hence the names of soldiers 
are also listed more than once and with other groups. 


69th Infantry 

Thomas Frazier 
William H. Rowe 
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Civil War and Early Settlers continued- 


105th Infantry-formed September 2, 1862, left Camp Douglas for 
Louisville, KY...participated in the "Grand March to the Sea " 
and the surrender of Atlanta, GA. 

Thomas Spanton 
George W. Collins 


127th Infantry companies C and I were from the Elgin area. Formed 
at Camp Douglas, Chicago September 6, 1862...took part in battles 
at Lookout Mountain and supported troops at Vicksburg. 

Company C 

Patrick H. Dooley (substitute~George H. Burnside) 

Company I 

Beman W. Adams James Ellis 

Norman Billington John H. Fraser 

Thomas Caton Mark P. Ladd 

John Collins George W. Loudon 

John J. Dougherty Nelson C. Morey 

George R. Eastman Ezra W. Morehouse 

George Wilcox 


141st Infantry-formed at Elgin June 16, 1864, with 842 soldiers 

tn d io1 P , arted June 27 ’ 1864 ‘ Mustered out at Chicago October 


Charles W. Bennett 
Thomas Clute 
Edward Burnidge 
Edwin Campbell 
George A. Doolittle 
Alanson Reser 


George W. Rineheimer 
Joseph Smith 
Francis Van Aken 
Wellington Wilcox 
Thomas S. Tapley 
Thomas Smith 


Early Plato Area 

Britton 1870 ' s 
Burnidge ? 

Burton 1863 
Eastman 1840 
Fitchie 1885 
Lee 1835 

Pease 1883 


Families and Year of Arrival 

Reed 1877 
Scott 1872 
Seapy 1852 
Shedden 1842 
Skinner 1853 
Thies 1874 


Civil War and Early Settlers-continued 
10th Reorganized Cavalry - 
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John A. McQueen 2nd Lt./Major 
Albert Wattenpaugh 


Company K 15th Cavalry organized at Aurora, Illinois August 
2, 1861 attached to 36th Illinois Volunteers. Battles-Pea Ridge, 
Corinth, Vicksburg, engaged in scouting and other expeditions. 
Furloughed at Chicago, Illinois February 11, 1864. 

William Duncan capt. 

Samuel Chapman 1st Lt. 

John S. Durand 2nd Lt. (unkown soldier boy buried on his land). 
John A. McQueen 2nd Lt. 

Vernon 0. Wilcox Sgt. 

George W. Archer Sgt. 

John McQueen Cpl. re-enlisted 
Henry C. Scott Cpl. 

Eugene M. Griggs Cpl. re-enlisted 
John Baker Cpl. killed at Atlanta 1864. 

Rue Schuyler Jr Cpl. 

John Archer 
Henry Ball 
Nathaniel Brown 
Ephraim M. Cardner 
Robert Collins 
William J. Christy 
George Cox 
Robert N. Chrysler 
Isaiah B. Curtis 
Charles Collins 
George W. Campbell 
Charles Cooley 
Harrison Eaton 
John Fraser 
Patrick Gleannon 
Robert Gallagher 
John Gilbert 
Norton N. Harger 
Oliver Hanagan 
Jerry Hickey 
Charles F. Holmes 
Charles P. Kennedy 
John M. Kingley 
James Knox 

Christopher Kingsley 
Abijah A. Lee 

Eben Lowder died at St. Louis 1861 

Lloyd T. Lathrop Cpl 

William M. Love 

Wiliam Mehan 

John Muldoon 

Civil War continued- 

Henry Nelson Veteran Transfers 

Thomas C. Pennington Myron J. Amich (Amick) 
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Peter D. Porchet 
Marquis L. Perry Sgt. 
David Peterson 
Issac Peterson 
William H. Pease 
Abner A. Pease 
George Perkins 
Jeremiah Phelan 
John D. Pringle 
George Pettingill 
Daniel Rettis 
Daniel Reynolds 
Earl Robinson 
Abraham Rumsey—wounded 
Henry J. Rogers 
William E. Satterfield 
Justice J. Stringer 
Amos D. Scott 
Abijah L. Strang 
Charles L. Seward 
Henry M. Sawyer 
James Sheddon 
Clark Tucker 
John B. Thompson 
George M. Winchester 
Wallace W. Wattenpauch 
Martin F. Wattenpaugh 
Noah Wallice 
John Wagoner 


Edwin E. Batch 
Nathaniel Brown 

Henry Ball 
George W. Campbell 
Charles Cooley 
Robert Collins 
Robert N. Crysler 
William Duncan 
Eugene H. Griggs 
John Gilbert 
Jerry Hickey 
Nathan H. Larkin 
Abijah A. Lee 
John A. McQueen 
William Mehan 
Henry Nelson 
George Pettingill 
Jeremiah Phelan 
William H. Pease 
George Perkins 
Peter Porchet 
Abner A. Pease 
Daniel Reynolds 
Earl Robinson 
John Wagner 

Company M 
George W. Hurlbut 
Orlando Vanekin 


Buried at Washington Cemetery: William J. Christie, Robert Eakin. 

ah w- Fraser ’ 77 Fr aser, Norton Harger, William F. McCornack, 
Adam Wiedner and John A. McQueen. John Hunter was buried in 
the. Mississippi River. Henry Irish was killed in Georgia and 
buried there. Andrew McCornack is buried in Minnesota. James 
Moore is buried in California. William B. Duncan did not return 
to the area after the war. A plaque at the county government 

r'l'Wl 7% ll 1 StS , 311 the men who fou §ht in the Civil War 
o Plato and Rutland. These were mostly farmers who were in 
Company B, 36th Illinois Infantry, later company K, of the 10th, 
bth Illinois Cavalry, and company G and I of the 127th Illinois 
Iniantry. 14 of these men attended the Washington Church. 

S alt M er r E ' and Richard B McCornack son and grandson of Andrew 
W McCornack Private. Company I ofthe 127th Illinois Volunteer 
Infantry, wrote a brief history about the Plato Cavalry. The 
research mentions that the "Plato Boys" in Company B were older 
than the ones who enlisted in Company I later. Company B's men 
were admired because not only were they older but, "they had 
performed distinquished service even before Company I had been 
ormed. It s last battle was fought at Bentonville, North 
Carolina on March 19, 1865. The men were often used as spys 

wearing rebei uniforms to obtain information about the enemy. 
The Plato Cavalry also fought in the battles of Perryville 
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Stone River, Lookout Mountain, Missionary Ridge, and Atlanta. 
The men were honored for saving a bridge that had been set on 
fire by the Confederates, that attempted to slow the Union Army. 
Captain William B. Duncan and Lt . John A. McQueen received 
special honors and after their three year term, they enlisted 
again as did many of the other men. Duncan was captured twice 
but managed to escape. With only five men, he captured the city 
of Milledgeville, Georgia. 

Captain Duncan, in a hallowed log floated past the enemy 
to communicate with Union forces at sea, as General Sherman 
prepared to push through Atlanta. During this time, Confederate 

newspapers had staged a "war of misinformation, attempting 
to disclaim Sherman's success in the South. When Duncan returned 
he carried a message from General Foster that read, ' I hope 
that you wipe out Savannah." General Grant's staff was waiting 
with supplies and twenty pounds of mail for Sherman's men who 

were thought to have been wiped out. At one battle scene on 
a dark night, one Union soldier borrowed a screw driver from 

another man to fix his gun, and discovered that the fellow was 
a Confederate. 

Andrew McCornack was awarded the Congressional Medal of 
Honor for voluntaryism. All three McCornack men Andrew, William 
and Andrew Welwood McCornack were first cousins and had enlisted 
in the Union Army after a "spirited rally" at Pingree Grove. 

The McCornack's article is filled with amusing stories about 
the Civil War. Pertaining to the burning of Columbia, South 
Carolina, the fault according to the McCornack's was due to 
the Confederates setting bales of cotton on fire. Union soldiers 
stabbed the flaming bales with their bayonets gleefully tossing 
them into the air, until they caught wind and started adjacent 
buildings on fire. Sherman's men took good care of the women 
and children of the South and forbade any harm to them. A Union 
soldier who had attacked a local woman was shot. Any spoils 
of the war that was inside of private residences was strictly 
off limits to the soldiers. The McCornack s wrote, Sherman 
is today considered to have been a cruel man by many in the 
South, but the Rutland boys always considered him a noble 
soldier." Sherman had also delayed the notification of his troops 
concerning the assassination of President Lincoln to make sure 
that his men did not take out any vengeance on those from the 
South. The 127th in their mud stained uniforms marched back 
to the nation's capital after the war, camping in the streets 
of Washington D.C. There, on April 27, 1865 the pride of Kane 

County was placed on review for General Grant with the rest 
of the Union forces in victory for the North.... 

Thanks to: Walter E. and Richard B. McCornack, supplied by Carol 
Peschke of Pingree Grove. Carol resides at 14N005 Reinking Road 
in Hampshire. ft's near the old Thurnau Blacksmith Shop that is 
located in both Plato and Rutland Township, built in the 1870's. 

In information supplied in the Corron Family History, a 
list of recruits were printed, as well as a summary of the 
accomplishments of the Plato Cavalry (15th Cavalry). Several 
letters wrtten by Civil War Hero Sgt. Myron Amick their cousin, 
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is also included which gives readers an inside look at the war. 
It appears that Sgt. Amick modestly lived out his life after 
serving the country so well. Little is known about him after 
he left the area after the war. Some sources say that he was 
involved in the livery business in Elgin for a time, re-enlisted 
in the army and later died in New York City. 

Amick was the perfect man to serve as scout for his captains 
and generals. He was born in 1844 and became an Indian fighter 
and associate of Buffalo Bill Cody. As units were often 
reorganized Amick became a part of Company B, of the 36th 
Illinois infantry. Henry A. Smith was the first lieutenant, 
and Samuel Chapman the second lieutenant. Both of these men 
were from North Plato, hence their unit was called the Plato 
Cavalry. Other officers of Company K were Captain William Duncan, 
first Lt. Charles Harvey, and second Lt. John A. McQueen. 

Among Amick's accolades were serving as a scout for General 
Wheeler along with other Elgin men, Robert Collings, Patrick 

Wallace, E.M. Dawson, George Bedoll, and George Quimby. This 
group often served as spies dressed in rebel clothing and 
uniforms. They went across enemy lines to gather information 
for the Union Army. It was Amick, Duncan and Quimby who "floated" 
past the enemy near Fort McAllister, Myron was also an aide 

to General Hooker, who was commander of the right wing of General 
Sherman's army during the famous 32 day "march to the sea." 

The 15th Cavalry was formed on December 25, 1862 at Camp 

Hammond near Aurora. Company K had existed since its creation 
at Plato on August 21, 1861. The group served as an escort for 

several generals and units, but later saw fierce action in 
battles at Perryville, Chickamauga, Chattanooga, Lookout 

Mountain, and Missionary Ridge. 

It was in Georgia, were Amick concluded his successful 
mission to slip by southern troops to pass a message from General 
Sherman to Admiral Dahlgren. This effort united the army and 
navy and helped conclude the Civil War. The Plato Calvary 
completed their duty to the country on September 23, 1865 with 
a victorious march through Savannah then up the east coast to 
Washington , D.C. 

Amick's daring escapes almost got him killed. On a scouting 
mission with his brothers Alfred and Albert Small they came 
upon a mansion with army saddles out front. When he learned 
that they belonged to the "major" he asked to see him. When 
the major came outside, Myron discovered he was a southern major. 
Quickly reacting, Amick took the major prisoner and he and his 
brothers made a dash back to camp, with his captures and fresh 
horses they had also taken. 

Another time he let his guard slip making a thoughtless 
comment during a conversation with a woman who hated those 
dreaded yankees." The lady then tipped off some soldiers who 
came looking for him and his friends. However the Confederates 
were fooled by Myron's accent and rebel uniform, while he 
pretended to take his fellow "spies" as prisoners. 

In June of 1862, Myron wrote "Major Wright the man that 
commanded us, had some special orders to send to Rolla. It fell 
upon me to carry it. I went alone. There is always some rebels 
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scouting and carrying on along the highways to stop dispatches 
and do all sorts of mischief. I had a good horse and was well- 
armed. I did not fear them and successfully delivered the message 
to General Wyman." 

In March of 1863, Myron wrote that a makeshift structure 
of cedar trees had been constructed as a meeting house, where 
the Gospel is preached. April 30th was a day proclaimed for 
fasting and prayer. "One cannot help looking with the greatest 
of interest upon a congregation of soldiers collected around 
their chaplain to hear the word of God expounded. . .to see the 
many different expressions of countenances and to hear them 
join in singing praises to God. Although it is unaccompanied 
by the sweet musical voice of a sister or some female friend, 
it is melodious to the ear." 

In June of 1863, Myron sent this letter from Murfreesboro, 
Tennessee.." I suppose that our letters have not reached their 
destination is owing to the inconsistency of the mails which 
have been captured several times by the guerrilla (Morgan). 

I suppose you have heard of the Battle of Murfreesboro by this 
time. I was present during the whole engagement which lasted 
five days. My pen is too weak to describe the sufferings which 
the battlefield presented. Just imagine what effects of five 
days of hard fighting would amount to when every man struck 
with the determination to kill." 

In response to family letters, Myron wrote in November 
of 1863, that he wished that he could attend the meetings that 
they were speaking about. "The darkness of the present age has 
not entirely blotted out the many good morals that surrounded 
me while I was in Campton. Some of the happiest moments of my 
life were spent in the little houses there. However...I never 
regretted the course I took when I enrolled my name as one to 

defend the rights and cause of my country." 

From Alabama, during the time he was an escort for General 
Hooker, Amick wrote, "Our troops were commanded by Major General 
Hooker known as "fighting Joe." He took the mountain with two 
pieces of artillery and captured about two thousand prisoners. 
Then at Missionary Ridge, our troops soon succeeded in flanking 
the enemy and they retreated in confusion. We captured seven 
or eight thousand prisoners and about fifty pieces of artillery. 
We now are in comfortable quarters, all we need are some of 
your milk and butter. You can tell Edgar Connor's folks that 
he is safe." (This battle was fought November 25, 1863). 

In Bennett's and Haigh's " History of 32nd Regiment Illinois 
Volunteers," Amick's role in Sherman's March to the Sea is 
described. Aided by slaves, they received food and water, as 

Myron and his comrades in a dugout snuck down the Ogeechee River 
to meet Admiral Dahlstrom. The message was hidden in a plug 

of tobacco. The publication added, "in all of the subsequent 

operations in the campaign through the Carolinas, the Plato 
Cavalry (Company K), bore a conspicuous part. No company of 
cavalry in the whole volunteer service has a brighter or glorious 
record. Among them are the most honored and trusted citizens 

of the Republic they did so much to save." 

Little was seen of Amick after his war years. He entered 
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the livery business on Grove Street in Elgin. He then went to 
Chicago, and was married to a woman in New York City when he 
died on January 30, 1906.... 


abou C t aSe thr y p 1 "„ a J e % Wer ? ” iSS u ed in earller purees of information 
about the Plato Cavalry. . . Here is the list according to L C 

ennett and William M. Haigh from the "Historv of Thirtv Sixth 

^:rL/o n rii a : o AT^ e oY: :'' pubiishe ~ ? and 


Myron J. Amick 
Edwin E. Balch 
Nathaniel Brown 
Henry Ball 
George W. Campbell 
Charles Cooley 
Walter S. Clark 
William J. Christie 
Robert Collins 
Robert N. Chrysler 
William Duncan 
Eugene H. Griggs 
John Gilbert 
Robert Gallaher 
Jerry Hickey 


Nathan H. Larkin 
Abijah A. Lee 
John A. McQueen 
William Meehan 
Henry Nelson 
Thomas G. Pennington 
George J. Pettingill 
Jeremiah Phelan 
William H. Pease 
George Perkins 
Peter D. Porchette 
Abner A. Pease 
Daniel Reynolds 
Earle Robinson 
John Wagner 


Recruits 


George W. Clark 
Thomas Crayon 
Thomas Dougherty 
Robert J. Eakin 
Henry Eschrich 
Henry L. Forbs 
Charles M. Harvey 
Henry H. Hanley 
Henry Irish 
James Moore 


Henry P. Mann 
Morgan McNall 
John Powell 
William H. Rowe 
Willett Richardson 
Alfred Small 
Albert Small 
James B. Thompson 
Morris D. Vanocker 
Hiram Waite 


"brother of Barbara Thompson Corron... 

James Moore and Adam Widener who also served 
William and Barbara Damisch. 


are related to 


In addltlon to the Plato Cavalry, Corporal Warren E. Manlev 

out V of thY Ph 8 n the Spandsh ~ American War, driving the Spanish 
and rn Pha Ph11 ^ 1 P 1ne3 • Corporal Manley wrote of the hot weather 
conditions living m a two person pup tent. It was so hot 
in the jungles of the Phillipines, that the only activity that 
the troops did was movement at night. He wrote many letters 
home to his relatives the Corrons, but did not wish them to 
be published m the newspapers. The letters are dated 1899 during 
his campaign in the Phillipines. Information to prepare this 
chapter came from letters collected by Lucinda Muirhead Corron 
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of Myron Amick, and materials from William and Barbara Damisch, 
and Carol Peschke historian, Village Clerk of Pingree Grove. 
Carol's home is an girl's school and seminary which sets in 
both Plato and Rutland Townships (14N005 Reinking Road). It 
dates from 1874, and was where Daniel Pingree's daughters 
attended school. The Damisch's and Mrs. Peschke were very helpful 
in suppling information to complete this chapter on the soldiers 
of the Plato Cavalry. (Original spellings were used). 

A Collection of Civil War Era Letters from Lucinda Corron. 

Most are written by Myron Amick, a distant family cousin. 

Excerpts of the original letters are printed here. 

July 2, 1862 from Myron Amick 

"There is no news of importance in camp. We are lying in 

camp not doing much of anything. Then our help is needed 

elsewhere to crush this rebellion." The letter went on to say 
that some men were to be discharged soon because of their 
disabilities. The health of these men was not good. A certain 

Captain Smith who had been a nuisance had been court marshaled. 

Amick was an orderly and a cook. He talked of an overnight stay 
with a friend at Pittsburgh Landing. 

November 21, 1836 from Henderson Ellis? 

He was teaching school, and had had a bad cold for most 
of the winter while living at Centeville. His grandfather had 
died earlier in the month of "no particular disease, but mere y 
wore away with old age." It had been a particularly dry summer, 
and the corn had almost been ruined by the drought. Then the 
rain came to turn everything green. The crops were not rea y 
by the end of the growing season, and the frost injured a great 
deal of it. He was interested in studying law, and directed 
all inquiries to the Indian Creek Post Office. "The spirit of 
Western emigration has been very high here the past summers 
and fall. A great many families have gone from this and adjoining 
counties. Some of the wealthiest and most influential citizens 
are visiting the West deciding to sell out and move. Perhaps 
to seek riches at the lead mines or gold further west. 

November 29, 1863 Myron Amick Lookout Valley, Alabama. 

"I presume you have heard of the late battle we have had 
at this place, which commenced on Lookout Mountain which was 
held by the Rebels. Our troops commanded by Major General Hooker 
from the Army of the Potomac commonly known as 'Fighting Joe, ... 
He took the mountain with two pieces of artillery and advanced 
down into the valley through enemy lines which was on Mission 
Ridge (Missionary Ridge)in front of Chattanooga. Our troops 
succeeded in flanking the enemy when they retreated m confusion 
We captured some seven or eight thousand prisoners, and about 
50 pieces of artillery. They are supposed to be retreating to 
Atlanta." Myron regretted leaving a place where he had built 
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a small cabin complete with a bunk, a stand, and a small library. 

All we lack is some of your milk and butter, almost forgetting 
that such things exist." 

March 3, 1868 Myron Amick in Tennessee 

He spoke of a meeting house that had been constructed and 
Sunday church services held inside..."The seats were not as 
soft as the church ones in the cities. The minister spoke plain, 
and I could not help looking with the greatest interest upon 
the congregation of soldiers collected around their chaplain 
to hear the word of God expounded and see the many different 
expressions of countenances and hear them join in singing praises 
to God. April 30 was to be a special day of fasting and prayer 
requested in a presidential proclamation. Myron prayed for the 
end of this wicked war and have peace and harmony reign." He 
had been told about meeting a fierce group of Rebels. He was 
still an orderly for the captain, whose horse had been shot 
out from under him. Amick gave his horse to his captain, almost 
got left behind, and had gotten shot in the arm. 

January 19, 1863 Myron Amick 


It had been sometime, since he had received any mail. One 
regiment had been devastated in ten minutes. A total of 130 
union men had been killed or reported missing in battle with 
the South. The blame of this tremendous loss of our "brave boys" 
had been placed on a captain who had the men cooking and some 
were asleep, instead of having their guns loaded and ready for 
a possible battle in the morning. 

"The colonel sent me to bring word of the troop movements 
o the enemy. In one battle the bugle sounded the signal to 

move forward. We had not gotten very far when we were saturated 
with a volley of bullets buzzing around us. We moved forward 

and crushed the Rebs with such fervor that they broke and ran. 
Our boys shot them down as fast as they could. Through the 
goodness of God, I am alive and in good health. My pen is too 
weak to describe the suffering which the battle field presented. 
Just imagine what the effects of five days of hand fighting 

would announce...when every man was struck with the determination 

to kill. 


August 31, 1869 Jefor Ellis? 

Dear Brother Robert, please accept a few lines instead 
o a letter as it is difficult and painful to write with my 
crippled hand. My hand was put in the way of my comrades axe." 

March 30, 1863 Myron Amick Murfreesboro, Tennessee 

He missed seeing the little school houses of Campton, and 
the comforts of home. "But honor and duty tells me to lay aside 
the blessings of a home and make my abode on the tented field 
to battle for my country. I never regretted the course that 
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I took when I enrolled my name as one to defend the rights and 
causes of my country. We will soon hear the musical voices of 
the Rebels who are determined to take Murfreesboro. It makes 
me shudder to think of the many lives that^will be sacrificed 
if they make this appearance in the vicinity." 

1862 mostly unreadable- 

"I had almost made up my mind that you had not received 
my last letter." Myron had some special orders from Major Wright 
to be delivered to General Wyman. He had to dodge lurking Rebels 
traveling on horseback all day and night. Give my love to 

all inquiring friends, also with some for yourself. 

November 8, 1871 to cousin Adeline... 

"Please excuse me for neglecting and not answering your 

welcome letter. The "great fire" has so completely burned 
everything and turned everybody upside down, that we can hardly 
tell which is which or who is who, therefore you must expect 

that kind of letter." (This was about the great Chicago fire). 
"It was so awful. If you come here, I'll show you where Chicago 
used to stand. Our records and books were all destroyed by the 
fire, and I am preparing a new set. Our office is now at 80 
West Lake Street. The poor people have been put up in new 

buildings and are better off today than they were before the 
f r g . Rents are 6 — 8 dollars a day...Cousin Keriam Amick. 

Myron Amick was a distant cousin to Lucinda Muirhead Corron 
on her father-in-law's side of the family. 

In most cases the spellings and language provided in these 
historical family letters were left unedited. 
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The Work of Clair V. Mann 

The Shedden Family History 


called he "Fr D o e r Ve / Publ ^ C Li „ brary the only copy of a book 

cd d . F Kansas Dust. It was written by a great-grandson 
of Robert and Margaret Shedden, Clair V. Mann. His paternal 
grandfather was Adin Mann, who is discussed m the author's 
book on Udma. 'Grandpa Mann," was the area's second school 

the first ) Ua The Glff ° rd ’ the f °under of Elgin, being 

the lore h Th ' n sider Mann came to Elgin in 1837. He laid out 
the lots and early subdivisions for Gifford's new city of Elgin 

with an ^ ame th f Kane Count y Surveyor. He was well-acquainted 
, " U p th , e early settlers. Clair's relatives, the Robert 
Shedden Family purchased land in sections 13 and 24 m Plato 

fa°rm P tm ^ - 1842 ' T ° the n ° rth ’ John instead located his 
of Ranste d 1 ' 113 T S6Ctl ° a 12 1837 - On the southeast corner 

tfu/ht nnrt f S h WaS Udina schoolhousa where Adin Mann 

taught, and the congreational church. Margaret (Muirhead) Johnson 
is liair s cousin. 

fa m / hen R ° be c rt Shedden P assed away, his son James with his 
in 18 y 70 m °Th from the Udma area to Marshall County, Kansas 
m 1870. The family did come back to the Plato area to visit 
friends and relatives. visit 

Smce Ma " n E 3 PyP v ed V °}, umes of information about his family. 

i ce From Kansas Dust, is a reference book, only pieces of 

l-i hr aS , 6Ver been seen outside of the Denver community. The 
library does sell copies of specific pages to researchers. 

- 111 requesting some pages from the beginning of the book, 
t is clear to see, that Mann has created a work that is full 
o, j j V n 1 information . It contains chapters about the 
Shedden Reser-Soule-Mann families as well as some timely bits 
of history about the Elgm-Plato-Udma area as well, 
r-rr ^ b °° k explains that James and his brother Hezekiah 

S s ° rd a C "= -arch of an area of good far™ 

lands, a site for water power, and to build a new town. He had 

founded and named Dundee, New York, but was not contented and 
decrded to move further west. The Gifford's took the newly opened 
Lake Shore Trail from Lake Erie to Chicago, resting on Sundays 
This seemed to benefit them, as they and their animals were 

included a^d l* f °l triP ‘ Their venture west also 

Ri Th P v detour nortb to examine land along the Milwaukee 

River. They then ventured south and became tangled in deen 

oV foo t d Wee I'h WiSCOnSln a ” d Laka Geneva. Running 

rnipl bood ’ the Gifford s arrived at a farm owned by a Mr! 

GiUeiand This was fourteen miles north of what would later 

ecome Elgin. Gilleland s farm became the modern day site of 
the town of Algonquin. y te ot 

James T. Gifford loved an old hymn called "Elgin" which 

? t t H° hlS ea / S -’: ? lair V - Nann stated in 8 his bo^k 

Eluin " M 6Ver f ° Unded a new cit y > it's name would be 

d f 7 yearS ag0 ’ the narae Probably had some noble 

r°« C o, n " eCtl0n ’ and Was also the name of a city m 
Scotland. Gifford s arrival in Elgin in 1835, came at just the 

right time. Chief Blackhawk and most of the Indians (the ones 
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who caused war, as well as the friendly ones), had been expelled 
to lands west of the Mississippi River. 

Gifford, was quite aware of the prosperous lead mines in 
Galena, the potential for water power on the Fox River, and 
the future commerce from Chicago. He located his new town near 
what would later become U.S. Route 20. The road was officially 
approved by the state legislature and built placing Elgin on 
the direct route between Galena and Chicago. In later years, 
Gifford's vision for his city, proved to be its success, and 
brought settlers from the east. Some of them moved to Elgin, 
or just went a tiny bit west to establish themselves in Udina 
and Plato Township. These folks included the Mann's, Shedden's 
and Ranstead's. 

Adin Mann, the Shedden's and John Ranstead helped "organize" 
the area. Ranstead was elected to the state legislature in 1852. 
His son John W., became a prosperous judge, banker and 
businessman in Elgin. (The Ranstead Building still stands in 
Elgin, and has been lately occupied by Al's Creamery). 

Clair explains that the reason for irregularly shaped farms 
in Plato Township was due to the fact that they were not drawn 
up "by lines running with the cardinal points of the compass." 
A federal land section survey was completed when Robert Shedden 
moved to his Udina farm in 1842. 

Clair points out that his relatives the Shedden's were 
very religious. He had access to the diaries of John Boyd Shedden 
and other family members who brought their strong Scottish 
traditions with them to Plato. John's writings reveal an intense 
litany of "religious thought and fervor." It also details the 
passing of other family members who are buried in local 
cemeteries. 

The McQueen Chapel, located on Highland Avenue west of 
Elgin, (now known as the Washington Church), was organized and 
built by John Boyd and Robert Shedden among others. The land 
was donated from the farm of George McQueen. The Shedden's lived 
close- by, near the McCornack's. Clair says that the Shedden's 
"devoutly enjoyed their Sabbath School, prayer meetings, 
communion services and pastoral sermons. He visited the church 
on June 12, 1938, with his wife Bonita, and niece Miss Ruth 
Sunshine Mann (daughter of Clair's brother Herbert). This came 
"a week or so before" the worshipers held their annual service. 

They took Kodak (brand of camera), pictures of the interior 
of the church showing the "arrangement of the pews and the front 
of the room." Clair added, "brief as was our stay at the 
'chapel,' it was long enough for us to offer up our own prayers 
to be commingled with all those the Shedden's and their friends 
had sent above to the Almighty God during the elapsed century. 
If in America, there is a SHRINE at which scions of the Shedden 
Family should visit and so worship, it is this little beloved 
'McQueen Chapel,' at Udina!" 

Clair's trip to the area in 1938, also featured a stop 
at the Udina Schoolhouse, built by Adin Mann. (This is probably 
the old one room school that once stood on the northwest corner 
of U.S. 20 and Coombs Road). Clair's grandfather Adin also 
taught there. Past pupils had been Clair's grandfather James 
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Shedden, and his later wife Elmira Jane Reser, Clair's Uncle 
Henry Mann, and perhaps "younger Shedden's Mary, James, Andrew, 
and Margaret Elizabeth." 

In Clair's work, he speaks mainly of his Uncle John Boyd 
Shedden, who kept a diary from 1854-1882. In it are details 
of the operation of the family farm, the importance of dairy 
cattle, religious entries and the various diseases family members 
suffered like la grippe (flu), pneumonia, and rheumatism. John's 
parents Robert (b. 1790 High Gardrum Farm) and Margaret (Young) 

were married in 1819. They left Scotland in April of 1842, and 
sailed for America on the ship "Roger Stewart." Six weeks later 
they were in New York. They then took another boat crossing 
the Great Lakes arriving in Chicago in June of 1842. The family 
came to Elgin, traveling by wagon and foot on July 9, 1842, 

and two days later came to Udina on John Ranstead's wagon. 

Mann also chronicles his family's role in the Civil War. 
Enlisting in the Union Army were relatives Leonard W. Mann, 
Henry and Eugene Mann, George Washington Mann, James Shedden, 
along with Lloyd Lathrop. They had served at the Battles of 
Chattanooga, Lookout Mountain, and Missionary Ridge. Clair 
pointed out that three disorganized units were taken over by 
General Sherman who continued to drive the Confederates towards 
defeat. The Plato 36th Infantry played an important part in 
the Union cause serving as scouts, and performing other duties. 
Following heavy Confederate loses, Mann says that Union forces 
entered what was left of Atlanta, Georgia on September 4, 1864, 

with little resistance. The famous "March to the Sea," was 
carried out on November 15th. 

The record of James Shedden is more explicit, detailing 
the many battles he fought, and the fact that he served as the 
body guard for two Union generals. He served at Pea Ridge, 

Chaplain's Hills, Murfreesboro, Chickamauga, Missionary Ridge 
and Atlanta. James, Henry, Eugene, and Lloyd were discharged 

in Atlanta on September 23, 1864, and later returned to their 

homes in Batavia and Udina. George W. Mann was younger than 
the others, and served for 100 days in the 141st Illinois 
Infantry . 

"From Kansas Dust," is an irreplaceable account of the 
people and times of the Plato and Udina area. Reading this epic 
would probably reveal more facts and data about our community 
that have long been forgotten. Just a small portion of Mann's 

work has been summarized here from purchased copies of a few 
pages from the Denver Public Library. Unfortunately, the book 
typed on an old pica typewriter does not circulate. Some of 
its secrets will remain between its covers, unless someone 
decides to go on a vacation to Denver to read and digest its 
material. Some Muirhead Family members live in the Denver area. 

Car olee Logan of New Jersey is currently working on the 
history of the Shedden Family, and alerted us to the existence 
of this important work. One other known copy of Mann's book 
which was in the Newberry Library in Chicago has since 

disappeared . 
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Chapter Eight 

Plato Center Area Before 1890 


A lifetime could be spent researching any given area by 

faithfully reading the local newspapers. In them, one learns 
of the major issues of the day, who lived there, and possibly 
a few hints to what was going on during these times. 
Unfortunately, Plato Center did not always have a reporter. 
The social or gossip columns were infrequent and usually much 
shorter than the news being reported from other areas such as 
Turner Junction, Holstein (McHenry Co), Springbrook, Almora 
(near Randall Road n/o US 20 Elgin), McQueens, Pingree Grove, 
Burlington, Buena Vista (near Hampshire), Clintonville (now 
South Elgin) and Hampshire. 

Another fault of early newspapers was that the editors 
and writers of the time assumed that everyone knew everyone 

else. The exact locations of places that we would like to know 
about today, were either not mentioned or referred to in a vague 
way. There were not many streets, or well-known landmarks, that 

have stood the test of time, that we could count on today for 
locations of old places. 

In this manner then, the historian just has to go with 
what he or she keeps learning. This builds upon what we already 
know, and hopefully, all the pieces will eventually fall together 
into a grid or map of the area we are researching. Sometimes 

just a two line item in an old newspaper is the clue we are 
looking for. With this in mind, we skimmed the newspapers again, 
in the late 1870's looking for facts, names, and places. The 
best newspaper for this type of search was the Saturday Elgin 

Weekly Advocate. Besides the items like the potato bugs are 

"not as severe this year," or a more important issue whether 

or not farmers will send their milk to a local creamery or to 

Chicago...The condition of roads was also a major concern. We 
found some more timely pieces of information that are printed 
here. Perhaps they will also provide more interesting insights 
into our work...Original spellings and language are provided. 

December 16, 1876—Wood stock—John Dunn, a boy of only 13 years 
old stole $217 from his employer Patrick Brickly of Harvard 
last week. The boy was arrested in Fort Wayne, Indiana and is 

now in the Woodstock Jail. North St. Charles-A visit to Duncan 
Johnson's three factories reveals the fact that they are 
operating successfully. (He ran creameries). Udina-There have 
been special revival meetings in the church there. Rev. A.C. 
McDougal, a temperance leader and Methodist minister is in charge 
of the services. 

January 5, 1878-Holstein (McHenry County) Dr. Reed is the 
postmaster and J.H. Gage runs the butter factory. 

January 12, 1878-Geneva-A man named Robbins, hailing from Rock 
Falls, Illinois in attempting to board the freight train heading 
west for a free ride, feel between the platform and the track. 
One of his feet was cut off. North Plato-New Year's came in 
freezing. Now can been seen along the road sides, wagons with 
broken springs and lame horses. New Year's night there were 
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S f r I T iCe t at the North Pl at o Church. The speaker is Rev. Picket 
oi North Kingston, to assist our pastor, Rev. G.M. Baxter. The 

p°P ula ti° n of our town is on the increase by the arrival of 
a aughter at John Lashers, also a daughter at Norman McArthur's. 

r. and Mrs. Yanner from Iowa has been visiting at her father's 
home Mr. Muirhead Mrs. Lee is leaving with them for home and 
wi i go as far as Malta. Dr. E.D. Sargent and wife from Bristol, 
Illinois have been visiting friends here. Mrs. Fred Adgate and 
Mrs. Hiram Eastman are visiting their father in Hampshire. Miss 
Townsend of Courtland has been visiting with her sister Mrs. 
EM. Baxter. 20-25 youngsters gave a pleasant surprise to Keyes 
Blanchard, and spent a fine evening. Lucie Grover is visiting 
nends in Bristol. A cry of fire was heard the other day and 
upon investigation it proved to be the roof of the factory store. 
There was but little damage done. 

January 19, 1878-North Plato, A dog-cow suit was tried leaving 
the pubiic Wlt h a good deal of inte rest, indignation and 

unpleasant feelings Here are the facts...Two dogs belonging 
o the McArthur Brothers killed two valuable cows owned by Sam 
McEwen. The boys were following the dogs trying to shoot either 
the. dogs or the cows. (The story is not clear). Mr. McEwen 
c aimed the value of the cows and the McArthur boys were going 
to pay for them. However, the story twists when the boys' father 
came up from Elgin and stated that his sons should pay for only 
one cow It was so plain a matter that the dogs had killed the 
cows, that McEwen saw nothing wrong with having the court pick 
three, arbitrators to decide the case. Chosen were a trio of 
veterinary surgeons. The men determined that the McArthur boys 
should pay only $30. The vets thought that McEwen, who was also 
a veterinarian should have resuscitated the cows even "after 
the dogs had done their vicious work." The cows were both with 
calf and were worth $80. according to the incensed newspaper 
reporter The event was witnessed by some forty people. "Who 
is not indignant over the result?" the newspaper added 
Springbrook- (an area just west of Elgin). The Springbrook 
factory received 5,300 pounds of milk and the amount is still 
increasing. The personal property of Thomas Schoonhoven will 
be sold at the farm of the deceased on the 15th of February. 

Prof. John Lawry gave the entertainment at the Ladd School house 
on Monday night, which pleased the boys. 

January 26, 1878-The Cow-Dog Controversy in Plato-continued. 

' • McArthur , f ather of the two boys whose dogs killed Sam 
wen s cows criticized the article concerning the case. He 
stated that a great injustice was done to the three 
isinterested gentlemen who decided the question upon its merits, 
more untruthful article never appeared in public print." 

McArthur went on to challenge McEwen to take further legal 
action. s 

January 26, 1878-Hampshire The roads are reported as being in 

a "° rs ?_ C ° nd , i , ti ° n u than they have been before this season, 
ockford Rockford has a saloon keeper that never drank any 
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sort of liquor or even tea and coffee in the course of his life 
His good example is all lost however on his customers. Burlxngto 
Center-Detectives I.N. Buck and others have been here trying 
to discover who put a rail across the railroad track a week 
or two since. The company has determined to ferret out the 
perpetrator if possible and it will be a sorry job for him i 

caught. 

March 15, 1878-Udina Miss Maria McCornack has closed u^a^cheese 
School and will teach again in the summer The Udina Cheese 

Factory is becoming a haven for bats and owls * G * : E ^ a 

town's shoemaker. H. Fletcher is the town car enter ^Jessie 
Russell closed the West Udina School f or th e year Miss J ssi^ 
McDonald is starting the Udina Chorus, with o y 

North Plato-William Muirhead is head man in the factory now. 
VerJ little talk about elec t ion ... There is some talk of running 
A A Lee for supervisor again. The farmers are buckli g 
irLur “nd cleaning up their weapons £ o r , the spring ca.patgn 
There is a boot and shoemaker's sign on Mam Street, and a right 
oW jovial fellow it is that does the pegging. Hunt up your 
old boots and shoes and let's keep him busy and • 

Wilkins and Sholes have made great alterations m their store. 
¥h« keep a general st ock of dr, goods, groceries hardware 

hats and Taps, 8 boots and shoes etc. They have nice. dean stock 
all new and are selling at bedrock prices. The, are doing 
a good healthy business which the, deserve. A “^ting was hel 
at Wilkins and Sholes Creamery, oyer prices paid to farmers 
and deliver, conditions to the railroad , T p 6 re . ecte “ Also 
delivered in proper condition or it would be 

answer ^r. ^/^d That^at “present "it would be 

Srd e , at %he d pl^t 7^000 ^ 

to 5,000 pounds per day. 

Pingree Grove-Rev. Andrew Pingree has been very * week 

or two, but is better again. The youngest child of Mr. and Mrs. 
Jabez Switzer was buried Monday. 

May 3 1878-Plato Center-Van Nostrand's feed mill has closed 
“or the season. T.^Ves, is 

mprovements upo V n his "house ' and barn. Our school under the 

supervision of Mis. M.r, Root of Elgin opene^on ^ the J8th, 

SSI™ factor ” and P °m e now making preparation^ Cheese is poor 

material for bait, and the sooner our sportsmen find that out 

the mole thei are likely to catch. Our new «rc » , John 

Hanson is doing a good business. His store is groceries 

and those who contemplate investing m dr - y S 0 . 0 ** the „ es t to 
. ,-oil M r Julian is returned from tne wesc lu 

Ihe city ufe »t Flit! Center. Our heretofore quiet village 

fs assuming a more lively appearance. Masons and carpenters 
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are busy, erecting new buildings and we will soon present a truly 
metropolitan appearance. Rumor says that since Plato Center 
became the great commercial city which it is, we are to have 
that inevitable curse of all great mercantile places..a saloon. 
We trust that rumor is mistaken. A daily deposit of 9,500 pounds 
of mrik is made at our cheese factory, which is converted into 
5 “ cheese b / the skillful manipulations of Wm Englebrecht 
and C.E. Frink. The dividend declared for February was 85 cents 

W _ a p S aC< h e p ted T by the P atrons wi th very little grumbling. 
Campton Rev H.G. James will preach at the Corners next Sunday 
forenoon. Rev. H.G. Wilkinson will speak in the afternoon and 
evening. (This was probably at the Corron Church) There is 
a great need of rain, otherwise the hay crop will be light 
The artesian well on James Powell's farm has been abandoned! 
It was bored to the depth of 52 feet without finding water. 

School directors at District #9 persist in continuing the school 
with an average attendance of about six scholars. It has already 
been kept six months. Teacher's wages are $35. per month. Does 
this pay. Could not a female teacher be hired for far less money? 
Libbie Read, daughter of Eliphalet Read died on the 24th of 

in the ^th year of her age. The funeral servies were 
c d ™% ChUrch 3t Canada Corners, with W.H. Wilkinson pastor 

of the M.E. Church preaching. The house was filled to 
overflowing. Umon-The boys of this place-some of them are rather 
arge go fishing on Sundays. This is wrong. It has been said 
with truth that the ways of Union are nearly as crooked as the 
C & P railroad. 


May 17, 1878 Udina-The factory is run by J. Switzer. The 
postmaster in Udina sells stamps and sugar. 

May 31, 1878 Plato Center-Six young men from near Plato Center 

came to call on the same lady, on the same evening. "Now boys 
that won t do. Remember the saying goes, two is company and 
six is a crowd! Improvements are taking place at the cheese 
factory, with new churns, vats and a paint job. The old cheese 
factory is not what it used to be. Hiram Van Nostrand is painting 
his mill. Miss Jennie Blow is teaching at the A.A. Lee District. 

February 15, 1879-Plato-Miss Martha Burnidge is staying home 

after a lengthy absence. Squire Lee has been quite ill for 
sometime past, but is recovering. The day school at the Center 
under the instruction of Oscar V. Barger is making quite a rapid 
progress educationally. The attendance averages about fifty 
James Besey spelled Vesy elsewhere) has quite an extensive 
acksmith shop at the Center, and is in company with an 
assistant, has all the work he can attend to. He is a good 
workman. Mrs. Nancy Burnidge has been afflicted with erysipelas 
and as a consequence has suffered a great deal, but at present 
is on the recovery. (This is a painful skin and tissue disease). 
Miss Lillie Muirhead is attending school at the Elgin Academy 
emg determined to have a good education. She thinks the faculty 
are very thorough in their instruction. The Johnson cheese 
factory at the Center still retains its past popularity. At 
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present it is receiving about 7,000 pounds of milk per day. 

The dividends are as good as the average. The M.E. society have 
bought of "Dick" Hograve, a parsonage for their minister paying 
$500 therefore. The place purchased is nearly opposite the church 
and very convenient for the purpose designed. William Englebrecht 
says "Maybe you poies knows somethings more as I do 'bout taking 
some frow, 1 but Will says he will "set up" the cigars sometime 
this week, which will satisfy the poies minds on the subject." 

Mrs. Rue, quite an aged and esteemed lady died last Friday 
evening after a lengthy illness. The funeral was held we believe 
at the Center church this week Monday being attended by a large 
number of friends and relatives. We had the pleasure of visiting 
with Walter Merrifield and wife and Miss Miranda Burnidge at 
David Hammond's farm one day this week, and while there, we 
noticed that the Hammond farm was run on a very convenient 
systematic method. Hirman VanNoststrand's feed mill at the Center 
has been doing a good deal of grinding for the farmers this 
season. The engine at the mill was broken last week, and 

retarded business for a few days. We believe it is in running 
order again now though. J.W. Seitzs has quite an interesting 
singing class at the Center school house and his students seem 
to be improving their musical talent considerably. The 
attendance numbers about 26. Prof. Seitzs is also teaching a 
class of 36 at the Udina school house. His manner of instruction 
is quite commendable. John Hanson has bought out the Center 
grocery store and takes possession of it March 1. John will 

enlarge and improve considerably the grocery business with a 
wholly new stock of groceries, dry goods, boots, shoes, flour, 
Yankee notions etc. Mr. Schneller, the present merchant is 

closing out his stock of goods at cost, preparatory to removing. 

Michael Dougherty has a very nice and well arranged farm of 

180 acres, but is now in his declining years endeavoring to 
"take life easy" which is right. Mr. D. is a jovial, good old 
gentleman, his tenant Richard Marshall who has leased the farm 
for five years is a real hard working young man and will by 

no means let Mr. D's farm "run down" while he has possession, 
if continued good health is allotted to him. Meetings are held 

every Sabbath in the M.E. Church at the Center. The Germans 

and the English both hold meetings there each Sunday, one 

denomination in the forenoon, and the other in the afternoon. 
Rev. Whitcomb is the English minister, and Rev. Keller the German 
divine. The German brethren commenced a protracted meeting 

at the church this week Sunday which will continue every evening 
for two weeks. With a determination to mingle pleasure with 

business, Cora R- and Mary A.H. , started jubilantly towards 

Bluff City a few days ago, discussing "the good time coming," 
but when by a slight mishap their vehicle was overturned leaving 
them to cool off in a adjacent snow bank, they murmured "where 
is pleasure found" and wondered if after all the author wasn t 
more than half right when he wrote, There's no place like home. 
Better success to you next time ladies. O.V. Burger is succeeding 

well with his school of 55 pupils. A donation to Rev. Whitcomb 

the other evening was a success. Miss Jennie Blow, one of the 
Elgin Academy graduates had to resign her school owing to ill 
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health. You, Dinah with your night-cap sociables stand back. 
We call them Wit-come and Dough-nations. Mr. James Muirhead 
has taken to himself a wife from Streator, Illinois and a report 
says his brother George will follow suit. And William our 
cheesemaker is to do the same thing. Francis Pingree Esq. died 
apoplexy on Feb. 1st in Independence Iowa. He was a pioneer 
of Pingree Grove and former Justice of the Peace. He was 69. 

April 5, 1879—North Plato Rev. E.S. Wheeler will commence a 

series of nine sermons to-morrow April 6 at half passed ten 
o-clock a. m. at the North Plato church. Subject: St. Paul's 

Mission of Christ. Frank Cranston closed his winter term of 
school last Monday. Several candidates for town officers were 

badly April-fooled last Tuesday. Fred Adgate the blacksmith, 
has been quite busy lately performing surgical operations on 
crippled plows, harrows etc. Wilkins and Shoals (Sholes) are 
doing a good business in their store and cheese factory. They 
are making a line article of butter and cheese that weighs 

sixteen ounces to the pound. Gilberts Milk is being used here 
as a substitute for sour mash, its purely economical and arises 
from necessity. Wayne— Rick Kinser and family have moved to 
North Plato. C.W. Martin has sold his farm for $45. an acre. 
Barrington Center-0.A. French says he receives a can and a half 
more cream at the factory since the annual meeting of the 

patrons, at which time they agreed that there should not be 
any more cream taken off for any purpose whatever. 

May 17, 1879 A few farmers who used to send their milk to Chicago 
are taking their milk to the factory now on account of the low 
prices paid in Chicago at the present time. 

Plato Center—John S. Hanson age 34 years and 3 months died May 
11, 1379. His illness due to a fall three years ago, gradually 

worsened. On March 1, he bought out Mr. Schneller's store, hoping 
that his health would improve with change. , but instead the 
worry of business has no doubt shortened his life. He leaves 
behind ^ one of the best of wives, who has been his companion 

for 1 j 2 years. Mr. Hanson has grown up with us here at the Center 

from childhood, was a good citizen and very much respected by 
all that knew him. He was buried in Plato Center. Rev. Whitcombe 
performed the services and a large attendance despite this busy 
time attended the funeral. . (additional) He died at 7pm Sunday 
evening and for the past year or more has been failing in health. 
He was obliged to give up farming and after buying the sore 
his health failed him. Two weeks ago he was confined to the 
bed and for a week, he could hardly speak a word. Mr. Hanson 
leaves many sorrowing friends who will miss him very much. 

John Blow is attending the academy at Elgin. Dan Johnson of 
Blackberry was here last week, looking after business matters. 

One lonely tramp has taken in Plato Center, but the boys read 
to him a sham notice to "git’ so he "got." Charles Tabor of 

Union has been attending the store for the past week. Mrs. Tabor 
has also been here a few days. Mr. Burndige had a narrow escape 
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at Gray Willow, the other day, when the pole to the buggy came 
down going down hill. Nobody was hurt except the buggy. Jim 

and Bill Carl have returned from a visit to the home of their 
boyhood days in Maine. An uncle of theirs returned with them, 

and may locate among us. 

Udina-Ira Russell is making improvements to his barns etc. Mrs. 
E. Lathrop has returned from a visit to her sister at bt. 

Charles. Frank Lathrop is still quite ill. Gage and Grow are 
very busy repairing plows, wagons etc. 

May 31, 1879 

Miss Jennie Blow is teaching in A.A. Lee's District. She is 
a thorough and competent teacher. Some tramps lodged in Miss 

B's school room on Saturday night and Sunday, and so far as 

we learn, they would receive a warm reception if they were caught 
here again. Rev. T. and P.E. Linbarger will beading the 

Burlington Charge services at Plato Center. Rev. T. Whitcombe, 
pastor...Mr. Hal Burnidge was thrown off his horse driven dirt 
pulverizer. The horses drug him a short distance, jumped the 

fence and crashed the machine into the woods. The quadrille 
band of Hampshire provided the music at the sports banquet at 
Snider's Hall. The road commissioners have placed the road 

warrants in the hands of the path-masters, so we presume work 
will soon begin. Gravel is what is needed, so we hope to see 

the teams hauling it, instead of dirt. James Veasy and his ma 
are doing a rushing business. Prompt attention and good 
workmanship is the reason why he is patronized so extensively . 
(blacksmith). Wilson, Upton, and Kellum are sure of this town. 

The opinion of the people is that they will make fair and 

impartial judges. Many of our farmers have been replanting their 
corn due to bad seed. Rumor is that there will be a dance at 

the factory soon. Hurry up boys, we are all anxious. Hiram 

Van Nostrand is painting his mill, which adds to its genera 
appearance.. The recent heavy rains have caused the farmers 
to "rejoice and be glad." Charlie Shrader's wife presented him 
with a bouncing boy Tuesday night. 

June 7 1879 Plato Center C.E. Frink has returned home this week 

sick. John Veeder is making cheese now for a few days. 1 e 
services in church Sunday were well-attended. And now the gir s 
are all happy, for they all claim to be the one spoken of as 
having six beaux. The election on Monday passed off very quietly 
and showed a very strong Republican majority. There was a 
strawberry festival in the church Wednesday night and also one 
at East Burlington, Friday night. Monroe Hilts paid us a s or 
visit. Work on the roads has begun in good earnest. It is said 
that a temperance lecture will be given at the church Sunday 
evening. Joseph Burnidge's smiling countenance was seen among 
the crowd last night. Charlie Sherwood met with quite a serious 
accident on Monday last. One of the rafters fell on him while 
running his buggy into the barn, he is now confined to his bed 

but hopes to be around again. 
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2°^ h n Plat ^ I i r : , John Wilkins > senior partner of the firm of 
Wilkins and Scholes was married to Miss Orinda Eastman the 

y i!n Ung 9 St T h aUghter 0f John Eastman Es q- o£ this place on Monday 

J c n ■ ThS im P° sin § ceremony was performed by Rev. E. Wheeler 

and Mis^ 8 I 0 "* R Mr r1 ° f Burlin § ton wa ® the groomsman, 

d Miss I. Bartlett of Holstein was bridesmaid. After the 

ceremony the guests partook of a sumptuous repast (as written) 

A iarge number of friends were present. The presents were 

left for f e e T 8ant - , 0n Tu esday morning Mr. and Mrs. Wilkins 

left for Geneva Lake where they will spend the honeymoon. 

schon 1 ^ * F 1879 M1SS Mar J R ° 0t ° f E1§in ±S teaching at the district 
schooi Farmers are busy hauling gravel to fix the roads, and 

are finding out that gravel is better than clay. 

January 25, 1883 Elgin Evening Advocate-Elgin-That dread disease 

scarlet fever is unusually prevalent in the country about Elgin 

» t llttle °f ifc in the city. At Udina Andrew Shedden 

lost two bright children this week. At Turner Junction (West 
Chicago), the schools have been closed on the account of the 

died aSe T / Wlt S i K 3 W n ek ’ fiVS children in one family have 
died. Today is Robert Burns birthday. In Ayrshire, Scotland, 

34 years ago, the famous poet was born. (This is from where 

t e name Udina comes from..his shortened form for Edinburgh, 

Scotland (Edina). The Elgin Burns Club is doing nothing to mark 
the occasion. 

January 29, 1883 Elgin Evening Advocate Elgin- 

Another child of Andrew Shedden, the third within a week died 
yesterday of scarlet fever. Twelve or fourteen couples will 
sleigh ride out to Asa Beverley's tonight. Of course they will 
have a good time. 

October 23, 1884 Plato 

Thomas Bumidge Esq. of Plato keeps hens, and they are "daisies." 

ln , br ? U f ht two o£ their eggs to the newspaper office. They 

1 . e e 8§s of a goose...and a prosperous goose at that 

They weigh a half a pound. The largest is 6 3/4 by 8* inches 

hou se me, Thp OI1 f h ^ W ° K U . ld ^ 3 custar d pie for a big boarding 

house. The other is big enough to hatch twin chickens if placed 
under a well-regulated hen. p 

More of this type of information continues elsewhere in this 
book....and because it was gathered at different times, there 

maybe some repeats or out of order copy...The machinery used 
to insert this material has a limited amount of space in each 
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The News of Yesteryear Continues 


May 31, 1879 Plato Center-Charlie Shrader's wife presented him 

with a bouncing boy Tuesday night. The recent heavy rains have 
caused the farmers to "rejoice and be glad." Hirman Van Nostrand 
is painting his mill which adds much to its general appearance. 
Rumor says there will be a dance at the factory soon. Many of 
our farmers have been obliged to replant their corn. Poor seed 
has been the principal cause of the failure. Wilson, Upton and 
Kellum will make fair and impartial judges. James Veasy and 
his man are doing a rushing business. Prompt attention and good 
workmanship is the reason he is patronized so extensively. (Note 
this man is the blacksmith, and his name has been seen spelled 
Vesy, Veasy, and Besey). Mr. Hal Burnidge was hurt in an accident 
involving his horses and new pulverizer machine. The road 
commissioners have placed the road warrants in the hands of 
the path-masters. Gravel is what is needed, so we hope to see 
teams hauling it instead of dirt. Quite a number of our sports 
attended a dance given at Snider's Hall in Pingree. Excellent 
entertainment was provided by the quadrille band of Hampshire. 
Miss Jennie Blow is teaching in A. Lee's school district. She 
is a thorough and competent teacher. Some tramps lodged in Miss 
B's school room Saturday night and Sunday. Rev. T. Whitcombe 
invites folks to attend the third quarterly conference of the 
Burlington charge on Sunday June 1st. P.E. Linebarger will 

preach, followed by the sacrament of the Lord's Supper. The 
evening's preacher is listed as Rev. T. Linebarger. We certainly 
hope that all our friends will united with us on that occasion. 

June 7, 1879 Plato Center 

There was a strawberry festival in the church Wednesday night 
also one at East Burlington Friday night. It is said that a 
temperance lecture will be given at the church Sunday evening. 

September 9, 1879 David Lee is clerking for Mrs. Hanson. 

Melon thieves are thick this year. People are cutting up their 

corn because of the drought. 

October 11, 1879 Plato Center The funeral of Mrs. James Muirhead 

was held Wednesday. Our wheel wright is making a new buggy for 
Squire Burnidge. 

October 18, 1879 East Plato-Milk was stolen from the factory. 

October 25, 1879 Plato Center-The exposition is closed and now 

things can get back to normal. 

December 6, 1879 Plato Center— Bad roads, there are fifty 

scholars in the school. The feed mill is busy. The factory is 
under able management of John Newman. Mort. Ingalls has just 
completed a handsome specimen of his workmanship in the shape 
of a double buggy for Squire Burnidge. There were funeral 
services for Mr. Christ Ross last Sunday. He was nearly 70 years 
old, and had been blind for fourteen years. The first quarterly 
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^ o n f 6 r 6 n c 0 will b g held at the church on December 7th. Rev. 

T. Linebarger, presiding elder will preach. All are cordially 

invited-Isaac Whitcombe, pastor. 

December 20, 1879 Plato Center-The feed mill is grinding three 

days a week. Mail carriers are bringing mail three days a week. 
At the quarterly meeting of the church, it was announced that 

the cost of the parsonage ($544.88) has been paid for by 
subscription and the church is out of debt. 

December 27, 1879 Mr. F.S Rue spent the night at the Hanson's. 
A school day program will be under the direction of Miss. 0. 
Perry . 

March 31, 1883 Elgin Advocate-Udina M. Gage is ready and willing 

to repair your wagons.. bring them on. About 600 pounds of milk 
are received daily at the factory. Services next Sunday 
afternoon at the Congregational Church. The exhibition of the 

Misses Root on Friday evening was a complete success. The house 
was filled to overflowing. Many a sad goodbye was spoken as 
the girls soon leave for the west to join their parents. There 
is talk of having a good old-fashioned sociable at Mrs. Davis 

new house as soon as it is enclosed. Town meetings don't affect 
us much here in Udina, but our neighboring town of Plato is 
on the alert, there being three or four who feel called upon 
to run for supervisor. Among the number is Ira Russell who has 
served his town in that capacity and we believe served it well. 

June 9, 1883 Elgin Advocate-Udina... Farmers are still replanting 

much seed corn that was bad. A.G. Phillips has a new windmill. 
There was a sort of fracas in the school house Sunday night. 

No bones were broken. The cheese factory is in full blast. Eight 

to nine thousand pounds of milk are received daily. Messrs. 

Britton, Bean, Grow, and Russell talk of a fishing excursion 

to Fox Lake as guest of the Waltonian Club. 

Dundee-M.T. Barrows and Co. of Dundee are now making one of 
the best milk cans we have yet seen, and which must become a 
favorite with the dairyman. The cover is fastened to the can 

by a heavy wire and the handle of the cover is sunk below the 
top, so that walking over them in the car, the handles are not 

battered to pieces. Call and see them and see if they are not 

just the thing... 

Many of these articles are taken from the Elgin Advocate 

established 1855, A.H. Lowrie, publisher. The Advocate Newspaper 
°^^ : '- ce w as in a dark brick building on the southwest corner 

of Chicago Street and Spring Street. A small park, called 
Advocate Place marks this spot today. William Hart's Drug Store 
listed in many ads was at 30 Chicago Street in Elgin. 

January 30, 1886 Holstein- The Coon Brothers our boss furriers 

have sold their entire stock to D.B. Baldwin. (Could this be 

where Coon Creek gets its name, or is it named after raccoons 

in the area?). Gustav Meissner, the carpet weaver has moved 
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from 65 Locust Street to 93 North Street in Elgin. 

April 10, 1886 Campton-Garret Norton, Ansil Lake, Dayton Ward, 

Robert Corron, Orus Hitchcock, A.D. Richmond, and Sidney B. 
Lemon, all old settlers were at the town meeting. Simon E. 
Chaffee the caucus nominee won the election, over the 
independent's slate headed by Robert M. Garfield. 

Pingree Grove-The dairymen here who ship their milk to Chicago 
are trying to organize a shipper's protective union. This 
question has been agitated for several years but with small 
success, but past and future experience may result in some good. 
Wm. Hoover from Blue Island, Illinois is opening a wagon repair 
shop in Mr. Williams' shop. Mr. and Mrs. J. Switzer has a new 
baby gir1. 

April 17, 1886 Udina-Young people's meeting Friday at 7:30pm. 

Regular prayer meeting Wednesday, Bible Study in Swedish Tuesday. 
The Women's Missionary Society meeting is next Sunday at 7:20 
pm, a moonlight evening. For Sale a cottage and two lots in 
Werthwein's addition, terms reasonable. Inquire of J.H. Kluck, 
Hampshire. 

St. Charles-A wild stranger wandered to Eugene Allen's place 
last Monday. While there he fell into a stupor, and his body 
became stiff as if he were dead. They poured water into his 

mouth, and the man arose furious, and was about to fight the 
whole community. It took five men to hold him down and turn 

him over to the calaboose (jail) in Elgin. He is believed from 
Gilberts Station. 

February 12, 1887 Tramps, are lodged in East Udina School. 

Freighting from the Illinois Central is still keeping Pingree 

Grove beaming. The Sherwood's, McKellar s, Muirhead Brothers, 
John Kelley, and A. T. Beverly are stocking up with feed from 

the Northwestern in anticipation of bad roads. 

August 13, 1887 The Muirhead Brothers have bought from Frazen 

and Company of Pingree Grove lumber to build a dairy barn on 

one of their farms. J.B. Shedden has sold his business in Pingree 
Grove and is doing good. Eggs are being sold for lid a dozen. 

October 10, 1887 Pingree Grove-Rev. Mr. Hull formally of the 

Methodist Church of Plato Center has shipped his furniture where 
he will be assigned next at Kirkland. The Ladies around here 

surprised Mrs. Alfred Kelley on her birthday. 

Udina-Report for East Udina School, Nettie Hammer, teacher. 
Students-30, average attendance-26 Pupils that have not been 
absent or tardy... Grace Shedden, Stella Rue, Jessie Britton, 

Elsie Britton, Ella Scott, Annie Eineff, Hattie Shedden, George 
McQueen, Winfred Britton, Johnny Britton, Bertie Britton, Walter 
Shedden, Willie Shedden, Vernon Bean...Not Absent Henry Davis, 
Mary Kienien, and Johnny Mueller. 
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McQueen-John Johnson has gone to Minnesota to live. Services 
at the Udina Church Sunday at 10:30. Sunday School at 12. The 
Elgin Brick and Tile Company have shipped 60,000 bricks to Elgin 
by rail this week. The ladies of the Udina Congregational Church 
will give a social at J.A. McQueen’s for the benefit of the 

church repair fund. 

Campton-Milk dealers in Chicago do not seem to be willing to 
pay a fair price for milk this winter. We ought to get at least 
$1.20 per can this winter. With bran at $12. per ton, and hay 
from $12. to $14. milk cannot be afforded at $1. to $1.10 a 

can. Farmers are feeding their cows liberally with cornstalks 
and ground feed. Pastures do not afford much feed. Water is 
still low in the wells. Corn on the low tile —drained lands 
is heavy but on high ground it is very light. 

Early Sunday morning Mrs. Aaron Heath noticed the heavy breathing 
of her husband, who died later in the day at 4pm. He was an 
old settler from Hartford, Connecticut. Aaron once owned a farm 
where the insane asylum is now, and left a fine farm of 240 

acres in Plato Township. He lived at 52 Union Street in Elgin. 
He was 60. 

Bartlett-Henry Watermann is about to start a beet sugar factory. 
It is hard to get blood out of a turnip or to make a whistle 
out of a pig's tail, but Henry will get sugar out of a beet 
if anyone can. They are paying $1.76 per day for labor on the 

new railroad two miles south of here. What excuse is there 
for tramps when laborers can get such wages? 


For Sale Cheap A Creamery-situated in the best part of Wisconsin. 
Buildings and machinery nearly new, and all in first class 
condition. A nice running stream of water nearby, and only 20 
rods from the depot at Evansville, Wisconsin. Capable of turning 
out 1,200 pounds of butter per day. For further particulars 
address: D.W. Meyer, Evansville, Wisconsin. 

November 11, 1887 Udina Report of West Udina School, Nettie 
Hammer, teacher. Pupils-40, attending-35, average-28, visitors- 
8. Pupils who have not been tardy or absent—Winfred Britton, 
Johnny Eineff, Waldemir Kaupish, Etta Hamlin, Elsie Britton, 
Jessie Britton, Walter Shedden, Willie Shedden, Johnny Britton, 
Hattie Shedden, Grace Shedden, Stella Rue. Pupils not absent- 
Charles Shedden, Katie Davis, Henry Davis, and Bessie Rosborough, 
Johnny Rosborough. 

McQueen-The social and oyster dinner for Mr. Larsen who has 
been sick raised one hundred dollars, and was well-attended. 

December 10, 1887—McQueen There will be a social at the house 
of Elijah Lathrop Friday evening. 
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TTdina-Elgin's well-known popular singers Keisey, Ober, Wedell, 
and Weld Will feature the entertainment, along with other home 
talent for a fund raiser at the church. 

Pingree Grove- A total of $76. has been collected to buy books 
for a new circulating library in the town. 

to mP the n ”c T o h rd ^mT^ntox^c^i^on^ The Tolumnist then continued with 

hi^or^ 1 ^° prosecuted S ^d^a^hi^ Ir. hung 
for aiding and abetting in throwing bombs and killing pdicemen. 
But liquor salesmen can get men drunk, causing their deat , 
making wives widows, and children orphans and go unpunished. 

t 9ft iftftft- North Plato- cold weather -20, Mrs. Prescott 

raping ar 88 Sun N s°e r t th wi P rh her mother. R. *obi..o. and £ Hear, 
Nichols were called to Elgin last week on a lawsuit. The ■ 
are wishing that spring would hurry and come, for teed is gettx g 
acarc Miss Myrtle Bamber and brother of Wayne are visiting. 
?he cheesefactory of this place operated by E. Tuttle is running 
four thousand pounds of milk daily. There is to be a social 
at John Seapy’s Wednesday. The Warner Brothers are ini the wood 
, • <-.<= Thpv are on the road to Elgin and everyday they report 

aTood «a T d h e e ! The ° T “.ua5 folks of North Plato and Plato Center 
had a fine surprise party at the Warner s. 

sr«r" 

and other markings so numerous on the out ®^ C an go away 

himself and .11 S«n and say over slowly and think about 
it twenty times, Thou God seeest 

_it 

me . 

A child in Maple Park has scarlet fever. 

The list of taxpayers who pay more than $100. in taxes in Plato 

isSE-°^ w ^c^, Sh — d xSrv. 

Rue^ 8 "jame's ^Fitchie, ^aUe^T’ AUei . "john S L e'e S^Aa^ 
Health, J.D. McDonald, and A.P. Sherwood. 

Janaury 31, 1888 Gustav Miller is running for supervisor, and 

has served on four committees, has an active interest in the 
welfare of the town, and served last year as supervisor. 

Mpv 5 1888-McQueen A.W. McCornack, agent of the United States 
Express Company at the Rock Island Depot-Chicago has been out 

visiting friends. 

Udina-West Udina School report, Nettie Hammer, teac _ her ^^ott" 
30, average-25 students neither tardy or absent Ella Scott, 
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Ada Scott fcHnf * l BeS ® 16 thorough, Walter Shedden, 

Ada Scott, Winfred Britton, Bennie Britton, Bertie Britton 

Johnny Britton, Jessie Britton, Elsie Britton, John Westphal ’ 
not absent Walter McQueen. westpnal, 

May 12, 1888 The Muirhead Brothers have sold all of their short 
horn cattle to a western rancher for a good paying price! 

of n cattle 188 C 8 har J l 0 e h s n Sh 6 ^ 7 a° f Chlcken Grove received two loads 
struck ulna Th! Sherwood received one. A terrible hail storm 
R _ v t m n\r Th storm broke windows and damaged rye fields 
Rev. J.M. DeWeese of Plato Center will pre ach at the Id ni 

ongregational Church during special services. 

June 9, 1888 David Pease at the age of 88 is buying lumber in 

Pingree Grove to put up a new barn at this farm. 

l°’ru 188 t U f ina RSV - H -°* Rowl ands pastor of the First 
Baptist Church of Elgin will preach at Udina next Sunday A 

wa s P call e d 3 u d £ irth< ? a . y party was S iven to Peter McKinnel 1 .* He 

called up from h;LS cornfield to see "what was the matter " 
and found his friends with a table of refreshments. 

November 10, 1888 Rev. Ferris of the Dundee church will preach 

Udinf ina E n v Xt k Week -H Ml f S J ertie Grow is the new teacher at East 
a. E.V. Kincaid of the Temperate Gazette will be the guest 

the Udina church. By putting the seats a little 
closer, the prohibition tent will accommodate 500 people. 

f or U ^omei- 2 ‘' 1889 PinBree Grove- Skating has been the craze here 

to br°n S f iC€ L h ® S been Very invitin § enough so 

to bring Alex Fitchie from East Plato Saturday evening to eniov 

Ch an p d ' tbe C ° mpany of y° un g people who were out skating C A 
Church's horses had a first class runaway, throwing milk cans 

!ntT Frt/ril^ b tearin8 T fenC Q es down * The team finally crashed 
the air brakel rh ? * ^ Gaturday - through some defect in 

left here There we! trai ” backed inp o the milk car that was 
and milk cal rh r some .damage to the couplings, and the men 
milk cans that were m the car were shaken. At Wavne a 

young man was killed who fell off the train iear the mil! 
platform. He was a brake man for the Illinois Central Railroad. 

Campt on-Calves from 1 to 6 days old are being slaughtered and 

th^ r besTc 6 ! ° f thg laW * ^««rs should raise 

fan in i calves if they want good cows. There was a great 
fali m temperature between Monday at 2pm and Tuesday at 7pm 

so mild Pe na! re ca W t e t n | t 42 degrees to " 6 * The winter has been 

previous cold w nt* haV£ n0t consumed 30 ma ch fodder as in 
lentv B,t n C ° nsequently ha y and corn fodder are 

! 11 may a11 be wanted next summer if Prof. C C 

serving on til™* °H ■“ §reat dr ° Ught takeS place * A Beith is 
serving on the grand jury. 

Algonquin-If those people who insist on turning their horses 
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in the Episcopal church lot cannot read the sign, they should 
ask someone to read it for them. 

March 2, 1889 Ira Russell and Samuel Wins., have changed far™ 

tenants. August Peterson is »ork 8 the S R ° bl ” s °" School . 

The 3 speaker ^hV^ £ Brayman Loyeless 

of Wheaton, once a Udina school boy. 

June 1, 1889 Andy Shedden has purchased a potato planter. It 

is the first one in these parts. 

June 22, 1889 John Seyller is a pony mail carrier from East 

Burlington to Burlington beginning June 3U . 

June 28, 1889 Potato bugs are not as plentiful this year because 

of the cool weather. 

August 17, 1889 Pingree Grove-Miss MQ. Shedden is visiting 

at Lodi, Wisconsin this week Fred Three th. Pr... ^ 

postmaster was a visitor here town for a 

prospective Postmaster ■ ,t "“..ch this weekend at 

«he Udina church, the Presbyterian church and the Pingree Grove 
school house. 

Campton-Lovesia Read and Aunt Eddy ^ted the^r old home^ Monday. 
Richmond Read is m poor health and ^ats o y greatly 

hired men visit the saloons and tome home drunk at nrght g J 

to the danger of to themselves and the loss of therr M ^ 

" e hOPe e„ tha „ili n be im s e aved eS fro-^7unia;d's graves. Mr. Bell has 
young men "ill ^ sa Outhouse's place trying to get water 

nr a^°wel 1 3 ^without access The drill is 

get t a h maih 1 i^'d a u r ring S f 3 , r o e rabi r e e :e«her o Beith and Son are working 
as are the Eddy Brothers for Ronalwin Outhouse. 

, a „ n i u r Rue visited Chicago on business. 

East Plato-Cloudy and cool visited Elgin Monday. Farmers 

A.H. Fairchild and_ C.E. Kesl nQW busy stac king. C. 

£i i D . 1 «. 4 thS t V.”« g rort. '^ a t -tnfya C p h a e tr U o 3 i y .“as 

s-^-w^ 

^ho^^is^^sr^f^/cha^visitedM r „ 4 Mr. Munro 
ior Tll^r . WVU. ^ 

of' St “ C^rlL sTer ttefhe? 

place. D. Pease and C. Coorner sta Grant who has been 

last week Saturday . It does good weeks , has returned 

;i Sl her 8 ho B .e i^Chicago. We are overrun with Italians. There 
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are over one hundred working in the cut east of the station 
cleaning out the side ditches. Fairchild and McDonald are giving 
their store a coat of paint. We look for their peddler next 
week. Mrs. Roland Sherwin and daughter have been visiting at 
W.H. Youngs. The platform dance of Tuesday evening was a grand 
success. There were several in attendance from Elgin and St. 
Charles. Mr. and Mrs. James Fitchie went to Chicago last Tuesday 
and their son Robert attended the funeral of a close relative. 
There are a few patches of Canada thistles which were promised 
to be cut down sometime ago, but parties ignored it. Remember 
our neighboring town, Elgin. We see in the Wasco items last 
week that their ball nine will organize and want to arrange 
for a game with our boys. Come boys, brace up and show us your 
colors. The fall term of our school will begin the first Monday 
in September. Mrs. Eliza Sick of Naperville will have charge 
of the school. There will be from forty to fifty pupils. Mr. 
John Tucker and a Miss Conner of this vicinity were last seen 

in Elgin where they purchased tickets for Lake Geneva. They 
have not been seen or heard of since. It is supposed to be of 
course an elopement. May joy go with them. 

October 10, 1889 Wasco- Wasco has a ghost! A number of people 

report seeing the same at the place of the late railroad 
accident. What next, we wonder? 

Sunset-Charles Beatie and Miss May Webster were quietly united 
in marriage at the home of Rev. Dr. Rowland Sunday at 1:30pm 

in Elgin, then returned home in the evening. Mr. Beatie has 
rented Mrs. Blanchard's farm, where the happy couple will reside. 

Geneva-Rev. P.H. Hardin who has been the pastor of the M.E. 

Church has been here for four years, and has been appointed 

to a pulpit in North Prairie. Rev. Backus will succeed him. 

North Plato- The following is the report for Plato Corners 
School. Names of those not tardy-Ruby Lemon, Pearlie Lemon, 
Names of those not absent-Minnie Brady, Willie Brady, Artie 
Holquist, Johnnie McDonald. Names on the roll of honor-Frank 
Holmquist, Jennie Mapes, and Elmer McDonald. L.E. Hale, teacher. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Brady of Plato Corners were pleasantly surprised 
last Tuesday evening by a gathering of about thirty friends. 
The evening was spent in games, music, and dancing. After a 
bountiful supper they departed with light hearts. 

Algonquin-Some very fine fish have been caught here of late. 
Charlie Chapeli caught a pickerel that weighed 13 pounds. Fred 
Adams caught a black bass that tipped the scales at seven pounds 
and an eel 4-§ pounds. 

Pingree Grove-Albert Thrun has just finished a good brick cellar 
under his house. Miss Gracie Kelley of Elgin was calling on 
her grandmother here. Miss Lena Switzer of Elgin spent a few 
days with old friends here last week. About twenty of Elgin's 
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Good Templars visited the lodge here Tuesday. Henry Jacobs is 
our new railroad section foreman. He will live in James Fitchie s 
house lately occupied by Mr. Malona. Miss Smith of Chicken Grove 
took the care of this place on Tuesday on her way to see her 
brother Frank in Iowa. 


Youngsdale-Mr. M.N. Dromnan is preparing to erect a windmill. 
James Hayward of Elgin was a caller at Youngsdale Sunday. Tenants 
have moved onto the late Will Fraser farm, now owned by Mr. 
Bosworth. Mr. Wm. Padelford of Almora spent a few days with 
his brother Mr. Charles Ladd. Some of our young people went 
hickory-nutting last week but they returned empty handed. Misses 
Mary and Josie Foley and brother William of Fayville spent last 
Sunday at W.W. Drennan's. Mr. and Mrs. C. Jurs (Yurs?) attended 
the marriage of their daughter Mary and Mrs. Charles Kohn at 
Elgin Wednesday. Mr. Charles Ladd, and wife and Mr. F. Perry 
and wife attended the funeral of the late Mrs. Julia Perry nee 
Padelford at Elgin on Tuesday. Mr. J.H. DeLancey's daughter 
Jessie and granddaughter Cora left Tuesday for Minnesota where 
they will visit for a few weeks with relatives. Last Thursday 
evening there was a very pleasant surprise party at Mr. J.I. 
DeLancey's. The evening was spent with music and dancing and 
everyone reported a jolly good time. 


December 12, 1889 Udina- A letter came from Horace Perry who 

went to live in Dakota a few years ago. The family has met with 
some difficult times during a recent blizzard. "There is 
suffering and before spring there will be starvation and death 
before they can get help in the spring." Marcus Perry his son, 
also is reported homeless, as his house burned down. Horace 
in on the mobilization committee in Spink County, to solict 
donations, "a box full of anything that can be used by^ a poor 

family." Udina and vicinity was being asked to help. "Make up 
a box as soon as we can and send it to our old friend Horace, 

and he will distribute it to the needy." The article solicted 
the following items, "old cloth, bedding, or money or anything 
else that will help a poor family through a tough Dakota 
blizzard." The items were to be sent to Mr. Harpending or Mrs. 

Libbie Hamilin of Udina. 


East Plato-The pay car went through last Thursday and made glad 
the hearts of the employees. 


Plato Center-Report of School District #4 at Plato Corners... 
Total number of pupils-22, average attendance-17 Names of those 
not absent—Lula Lingenfelter, Sadie Brady, Jessie McConnell, 
Fanny McConnell, Johnnie McDonald... names of those not tardy... 
Ruby Lemon, Pearlie Lmon, Lenie Hagstrom, Willie Brady, Johnnie 
McDonald, Lula Lingenfelter , Katie Phelan and Annie Phelan. 
Names on the honor roll-Frank Holmquist, Elmer McDonald, Frank 
Lewis, Said Brady, Lula Lingenfelter , Annie Phelan, Katie Phelan, 
Jessie McConnell..Lora Hale, teacher. Good tidings were observed 
at the church Sunday evening and the meeting was much appreciated 
by those who attended the church was tasetefully decorated with 
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evergreens. 


December 29, 1889- Plato Center-E.C. Perry has bought the J.J. 

Skinner farm at $50. per acre. It is very wet and the roads 
are very muddy, but the plowing is going fine. Mr. Rosenberg 
takes in 4,200 pounds of milk at J. Newman's factory. One 
neighbor George P. Lee has sold his farm to H. Oldendoph of 
Bartlett and will give possession the first of March. J.W. 

Pearson took a trip west on the IC Railroad to find a pure—bred 
Poland China pig and he found a nice one. We can boast of two 
blacksmith shops at Plato Center. John O'Brien holds the fort 
at Wm. Wright's shop by the factory. So bring on your horse 
to be shod. Thirty-five cents for a new shoe. Frank Smith and 
wife were called home from Iowa on account of the sickness of 
Mrs. Smith's father Mr. Baldwin of Campton who died three days 
later. Friday evening after J.W. Pearson returned from Elgin, 
without a word of their intention of taking the house by storm, 
the neighbors and friends of the church and Sunday School flocked 
in about forty in number. There were present-Mr. and Mrs. G.P. 

Lee, Mr. and Mrs. E.C. Parry, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Burnidge, 

Mr. and Mrs. Barry, Mr. and Mrs. James Muirhead, Mr. and Mr. 

William Muirhead, Mr. and Mrs. Wright, Mesdames Charles Muirhead, 
John Muirhead, Thomas Brown, William Kendall, C. Reams, Wm, 
and T.W. Pearson, Wm. Smith J. Durand, Wm. Mock, and Sunday 
School... Misses Eliza Lick, Minnie Kendall, Lillie Muirhead, 
Lettia Lee, Mr. Marshall then of course of beloved pastor E.K.D. 
Hester and wife. After spending a pleasant evening and the 

refreshments had been passed around, the Rev. Hester in a few 
appropriate remarks presented to J.W. Pearson a beautiful Oxford 
teacher's Bible as a token of love and respect as superintendent 
of the Sunday School. That to him was a great surprise as the 

first, and the friends of the church and Sunday School will 
always have a warm spot in his heart. 

Pingree Grove-Mr. and Mrs. James Muirhead of Plato Center spent 
Christmas with friends here. Frank Hall is having a hard time 
trying to get a good supply of water for Wm. Hanson over in 
Plato. 

McQueen-It seems the proper thing to do just now is to grow 
a whisker. We notice that some of our heretofore beardless youths 
with quite a beard. Business is brisk at the brickyard. The 

company just closed a contract for two million bricks to be 
delivered in the near future. The Christmas party and tree were 
a great success at the Presbyterian Church. All report to having 
a good time. 

February 10, 1900 Plato Center (Courier-News) Richard Tucker 

is having good success in the management of the butter factory 
at Plato Center. Everything about the place is neat and clean 
as possible, and business is steady on the increase. 

Mrs. Charles Sherwood has been ill for a few days but is able 
to be out again. There will be special services each night at 
Plato Center except Wednesday and Saturday. The ladies will 
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m „ t uith Mrs George Sherwood. Snell and Carroll are doing 
good business at the -ill. p Chl ^ t S^day 

“th E1 ^s. °See”« C s h b 1 r ‘.V,..r G - P .»t ,e .rV V i.. Mrs. Charles ^onrad 

Sr ent and U Mrs 7 . Fehr have 8 returned 8 from thTee weeks vacation. Lou 

“T V= a^-a^r^fh- 

is calling on all of his friends in Plato. 


The Swedish Evangelical people are justly 
beautiful little church which they dedicated 
will seat 150 people. Almost enough money was 
the church from debt. 


proud of their 
last Sabbath. It 
collected to free 


East Plato- James Owen has the symphathy of his friends and 
neighbors in the death of his wife Stena Detman Owen who died 

Fitchie was here Sunday. John Lingenfe .1 

last week. A kissing bug has been seen in these parts recently. 


The copy reproduced here 
period. Little editing 
material.. . 


is from Elgin area newspapers for the 
has been done from the original 


Note: The second 

and articles from 


section of this book contains more portions 
area newspapers, with some duplications. 
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Newspaper Notes 


In nearly every history written about the Fox Valley area, 
Elgin author E.C. Mike Alft has some knowledge of, or has 
helped write. Mike shared with me notes that he passively made 
about Plato Township area deaths that he found in local 
newspapers. Mike says recording these items on notecards became 
a hobby of his. Perhaps some of these items might be helpful 
in directing others to learn more about the area, I thought. 
So they are listed here..(Remember to watch the dates that are 
listed. They could be 1800 or 1900 depending on the material 
mentioned). 

45 persons born in Scotland are listed in the 1860 Census. 

A tavern opened a short distance southeast of Plato Center in 
1933. The proprietor was Charles W. Kadow? (1903-1948), who 
was born and retired in Plato Center. 7-28-48. 

An article about the Muirhead Family is found on page 19 6 — 

19-88. " ° * 

Beman Adams (1823-1895), was married to Maria (1822-1917). 

Myron J. Amick (1844-1906) was mentioned in the Courier 1-31- 
06. He was in the 36th and 15th Cavalry. The same company as 
E.E. Balch? and John McQueen. 

Lawrence M. Baker (1803—1866) was born in Wyoming Valley, PA, 
and came to Kane County in 1840. He married Sarah A. Thompson 
in 1829, according to an 1878 article. 

Harriet E. (Hitchcock) Barto was born in Vermont (1831-1865), 
and was the wife of Capt. Alonzo Barto..a daughter Mary Lucinda 
Barto lived from 1855-1865). 

William H. Barton (1847-1933) was born in New York State and 
came to Elgin circa 1855. He was survived by two sisters Mrs. 
Libby Eggleston of Elgin and Mrs. Oscar Peterson of South Elgin! 
Also one brother-John Barton of Elgin 8-18-33. 

William Barton came to South Elgin in 1856 and was married to 
Fannie Bowe (1820-1911) on 6-25-43, who was born in Canada. 
Their children were William, John, Mary and Lydia. They were 
observing their 62nd anniversary according to a Courier-News 
article 6-26-05. 

Henry Baseman (1848-1924) obit in Courier 5-1-24. 

Conrad (Coon) Beckinger (1837-1901) obit in Courier 4-2-01. 

David R. Beebe attended the Gettysburg Reunion in 1938, and 
now lives in Long Beach, California. His daughter is Ruth Laline? 
of Elgin 6-29-38. 
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Newspaper Notes - continued 


Evelyn Bennett (1837-1902) married James Young also of Plato 
He died on April 19, 1883. Courier obit 10-4-02. 


Catherine Bode (1853-1920) Courier obit 8-31-20. 

Jacob Bode (18267-1896) was born in Germany Courier obit 4-10 
96. 


Ida Alzina Bogue (1854-1919) of Plato daughter of Sarah, listed 
in Courier-News obit 1-28-19, or 10-9-26. 


Bruckmann, Karl A. (or Carl) operated a 
farm came to Elgin in 1850 (1828—1905) obit 


gardening and truck 
9-1-05, wife Anna. 


Charles Bruckmann (1829-1902) was born in Berlin, Germany, Elgin 
Daily News Obit 9-16-02. 

Catherine (Kegel) Bruckman? 1802-1866 born in Germany. Husband 
was Charles. 


Thomas Burnidge (1821-1896) obit in Elgin Advocate 11 7 96 
also Nancy Field (7-1901), 77 obit in Courier 5-11-01 

Mrs. W.A. Merrefield (1852-1891), Advocate obit 3-14-91. 


Mark Burton (1849-1918) was born in Elgin, and enlisted in the 
war at the age of 14 in 1864. His brothers were John and George, 
sisters, Mrs. H.K.? Hawthorn and Mrs. G.E. Daugherty. Obit 7 
3-18. 


Richard Burton (7-1896), daughter is Mrs. W. Hawthorn, obit 
8-13-96, Elgin Every Saturday. 


William Burton 
He married Sarah 


(1821-1902) was born in Sherrington, 
Poole in 1855, (7-1863). obit 5-10-02. 


Quebec . 


B.R. Buzzeil (7-1897) obit in Courier 7-22-97, married to 
Marcella. 


John W. Carr, Mrs. (Loveless) (7-1916) Elgin Daily News obit 
6-3-16). 

Walter E. Carr (7-1917) obit 1-29-17 served in 15th Cavalry, 
son of Calvin. 


Calvin Carr (died 3-22-69) age 66 years, 6 mos. 


Samuel Chapman (1816-1887) was born in 
moved to Clay Center, Kansas 1-22-80). 
(1858-1876) obits 1-15-76, Elgin Every 
Grace (1860-1945) obit 7-28-45). 


Glasgow, Scotland, and 
Margaret Spittal, Susie 
Saturday 10-29-87, and 
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Newspaper Notes 


John J. Clark (1816-1903) Advocate obit 8-22-03, was born in 
Dundee, Yates County New York, brother of Thomas. John was 
married in 1843 to Delia Marie Rich (7-1860). He operated a 
planing mill and sash factory. Children were Rosalia (Mrs. 
Edward Little), Bryron, Alice (Mrs. Joseph King), and George 

Jerome Clark age 69 (7-1902) obit 12-12-02. 

Eunice Conner (1815-1906) Courier obit 1-3-06. 

Robert Corron (1816-1904) born in West Virgina, Courier obit 
2-8-04. 

Jason Cummings (1802-1881) married to Mary (1811-1897), children 
Solon J. (1837—1864), and Elizabeth M. (1844—1928), from Udina 
Cemetery Records. 


Michael Dougherty (1810-1886) born in County Clare, died 4-30-86 
married in 1834 to Mary McKee (1808-1896). She died 5-23-96.’ 
Children Mary Jane born 1835, Edmund 1837, James 1841, John 
1842, Thomas 1845, Elizabeth 1847. 


James D. Daugherty (7-1903) a member of the Illinois Cavalry. 
Obit 7-13-03. 


John J.7 DeLancey (1858-1924) obit Elgin Daily News 7-4-24. 

John Dougherty (1819-1892) was born in County Clare, Ireland, 
brother of Edmund and Michael, brother-in-law of John Meehan. 
(Co, C. 153rd). Married to Mrs. Mary (Meenagh) Dougherty of 
County Tyronne (1822-1901), obits Advocate 10-29-92, Elgin Everv 
Saturday 10-29-92. 

Thomas M. Dougherty (1845-1911) in Co. C. 153rd NH. Obits Courier 
5-29-12, Daily News 11-17-11. 

William Duncan, captain of the Plato Cavalry, story 7-17-26, 
page 2. 

J.S. Durand (1843-1896) was born in Warren County, New York 
Co. B 36th, later 15th II. Cavalry 2nd Lt . 36th. He was married 

(1847) to Mary Padelford (1827-) who was born in Montgomery 
Co. NY. Obit in Courier 5-5-96. Children W.S., Arthur J. (1861— 
1944 (Obit 6-6-44) and Jay. 

Elmina? A. Eastman (1845-1920) Daily News obit 2-19-20. 

Sarah Eaton (1843-1925) obit 6-12-25. 

Mrs. William Ellis (7-1894), age 72 born in England, obit 12- 
8 — 9 4 . 
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Newspaper Notes-continued 


Lewis Fletcher (1824-1906) born in England married in 1849 to 
Lydia A. Griste (1821-1893) who was born in PA. Children Theodore 
Albert L., Henry C., Emma (Mrs. Charles Stone), obits 7-2-06, 
9-13-93. 

Lewis Fletcher (7-1897) obit 11-19-32? a wood worker, married 
to Flora.. Children Henry died circa 1930 in one of the Dakotas, 
Etta (Mrs. Reid) and Emma (died early in life). 

Byron Fletcher (1855-1936) obit 1-14-36, was born in Udina. 

Frederick Fehrman (1825-) born in Hanover, Germany and came 
to Plato in 1849. He married Paulina Bruckman in 1852. One son 
Albert (1859-1933), historical records... 

James H. Gage (7-1898) age 55? obit 1-8-98. 

John Griggs (1782-1869), sons John (7-1891) Advocate obit 1- 
24-91, Eugene M. (1891-) historical records. 

Harvey Gage (1808-1892) born in NH, married to Eunice S. Butler 
(1818-7) born in NY. Children born, James H. 1843, Myron 1845, 
Emily W? 1851, Martha 1854, Nellie 1858. from historical records. 

Freeman Grow (1833-)born in Wyoming Co. PA 153rd division, 
married Harriet M. Dean (1834—) born in Massachusetts. Children 
Ellen E., Susan A. Ruby G., Corena A., from historical records. 

J.C. Hall (1833-1900) born in Oxford or Orford NH, lived in 
Udina...from historical records. 

Merritt Harger (1819-) married to Mary E. Rogers (1825-1895), 
born in Kentucky. Child-Mariah..Courier obit 9-3-95. 

Milton Harger (1817-1896) courier obit 2-6-96, came to Udina 
in 1854. Wife, Martha (1819-1907) Daily News obit 1-10-07, came 
to Udina in 1855. 

Andrew Harpending, children Alonzo and Maria. She married Beman 
Adams in 1848. Courier obit 7-23-12. 

Patrick Haugh from County Clare, Ireland (7-1868) age 24, 1st 
sgt. Co. A. 58th IVI 4 years, from historical records. 

Adolph Hendricks died 7-18-76, 58 years, 4 mo. 18 days. 

James Hoag (7-1878) Advocate obit 9-28-78. 

Charles Hobrough born in Yarmsth? England (1808-1879) 
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Newspaper Notes-continued 


Nathaniel Ladd (1814-) born in Vermont, married in 1838 to Mary 
Buzzell , also born in Vermont..Children Emmagene, Harriet, Mark 
(1844-1863 127th IVI9-2-69, Mary, Josephine (1850-1920) Courier 
News obit 3-21-20, and Charles. 

Lloyd P. Lathrop (1830-1922) born in Chondaga? County, NY married 
in 1857 to Armenia Reser. Daily News obit 3-14-22. 

John S. Lee (1815-1868) married to Nancy Perry Lee (1819-1899) 
Daily News obit 9-24-99. Children George P. Lee (1843-1922) 
Courier news obit 6-15-22, and John S. Lee Jr. (1845-1929) obit 
9-30-29. ' 

Joseph Lenz (?-?) born in Baden, Germany, married in 1857 to 
Magdalene Henning (?-?) also of Baden, Germany. Children John 
born 1858, and Albert 1859. from historical records. 

Elisha E. Lloyd (1830—1895) of Plato 36th IVI at Chickamunga. 
Story of P0W time Courier 3-5-95? 

John Lovell . Emma Y. (7-1898) and Nel. Courier obit 

2 — 7 — 98 . 


Daniel McArthur married to Abigail McArthur (1828-1904), born 
in PA Courier obit 2-20-04. 

Sister of Daniel McArthur of Plato dies in Burlinton, IA, Mrs. 
Wm. Morehouse. 11-7-1919. 

Mrs. Mary McConnell (1803-1894). Daily News obit 11-9-94). 

Daniel McDiarmid, Jeanette, (1858-1924) Daily News obit 9-20- 


Wallace McDonald (?-1901) age 54 obit 3-16-01. 

W. McDonald (1846—) born in Illinois, historical records. 

Thomas McDonald (7-10-26-95), married 3-25-56 to Lucy Rust 
(1838-1905) Courier obit 3-6-05, born in Massachusetts. 

Peter McKinnell married to Jessie McDowell? McKinnell (1834- 
1 907 age 67 obit 12-31-01. Children Agnes (1856-1947), obit 
12-10-47, and Ellen (1855-1950) obit 5-29-50. Picture of farm 
in Junction 20. "The Story of Udina." 

John A. McQueen (1839-1920) 12-18-20, CO. B. Cav, 36th IVI 
historical records. 

John A. Mcqueen and William Smaller? at Academy 1856-57, Courier 
News article 6-21-02. 
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Newspaper Notes—continued 

John McQueen, listing for Mary B (Mrs Attorney Fred H. Raymond 
born in NY..(?-1910) Courier obit 3 21 10. 

Luella Muirhead married Charles Sherwood 1-26-81 still living 
at age 97, 9-22-56. 

George Muirhead (1802-1892) born in Glasgow, Scotland, and came 
t?i v i r> i 8AQ Married to Marry Morrison, children George 
“ James' (Tsll-1927) obit 10-4-27, William 1857, Emily 

Elizabeth (\'850-1903, obit 3-13-03), Jane, Janette. 1898 records. 

J.F. Padelford livd at Almora. Julia Padelford married E. F. 
Perry at Dundee, Advocate 1 5 89. 

Jacob Nickel, Mary (1847-1921) Courier obit 7-25-21. 

James Franklin Padelford (1814 or 1811-1883) of Almora. Listing 
for Jennie Padelford and Franklin J. (1858-1887, Courier 

5-9-17 . 

John M. Padelford, Minnie (1849-1898) born in Elgin, Courier 
obit 4-14-98. 

Jennie Padelford Kerr had one son and four daughters son Bernard 
Kerr of Illinois, Daughters, Lillian, Prodace., Elizabeth 
Longmuir of Volga City, IA, Mable Kerr Parsons of Illinois Park. 

5-4-17. 

William Henry Padelford, age 76 (71925) born in Almora 
Courier obit 1-19-25. 

Rev. Alvah C. Page (71877) Daily News obit 9-3-77. 

Rev. Levi Parmley pastor of Baptist Church 1856-60, and Catherxne 
(Hall), historical records. 

Mary Pearson 1836-1875 born in England, from historical records. 

Charles E. Pease (1856-1946) of Plato obit 4-20-46. 

David Pease (*>-1893) Daily News obit 9-6-93, George L. born 
(1843) in New York married Harriet Armstrong, historical records. 

Mary Jane Pease (7-1919) age 84 Courier obit 2-10-19. 

George H. Peck (7-1921) b. NY came to Elgin in 1852 ’ 

Amanda Padelford from Aylmer, Ontario? Geroge Co. K, IVI 

12-19-21. 

Daniel Pingree (1819- born in NH, Jane H. Avenhill (1825- born 
in Kentucky 1878 records. 
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Newspaper Notes—continued 

Harry ? T. Plummer (1836-1914) Advocate obit 3-7-14, L.A. Brown 

Barr, Eddy Potter (1815-1865) went to Plato in 1840, married 
m 1840 to Mary A. Griggs (7-1891). There were six children 
including Charles H. Potter...1908 historical records. 

George Pogsley (1838-1900) born in England married 1858 to Mary 
Ann Seapy..Advocate obit 10-20-00. y 

Alvin Pratt (?-1892) Daily News obit 2-13-92. 

B.W. Ranstead listing for Emma (7-1902 age 50 
Courier obit 4-26-02. 

John Ranstead (1803-1868) born in NH, married Mercy (11813-1893) 
orn in Vt. Children-John W. Ranstead, and Mrs. G.H. Britton 
Infomation on this family can be found in Junction 20 "The 
Story of Udina. Daily News obit 1-5-93. 

nstH;Lii ne )^'r" li o ti ? g for Eliza Jane Clark, Charles E. 
(1858-1944), Alkbert C. (? died 8-1-39). 

William Pennington Roberts (7-1905) of Udina Co K. 52 NI 1861- 

(1857-!898i e b t0 T Y ° Ung (? ~ 1905) ' Child, Marry Ann 

( 857 1898) born m Kane County. Info. EGS Dec. 1993 page 4. 

John Robinson (1838-1891) born in Yorkshire, England 
Advocate obit 5-16-91. 8 c 

neis r i t -2l24? binSO " (1839 - 1924 > 5 and 1 daughter. Daily 

ind^eLTaSM-WOK' Ja " e <9_1915) a hiIdre„-Wi 1 liam 

for^aLsTnm < 18 °°~ 1883) Received $27. in 1865 from NY State 
p • service m the militia during the War of 1812 

Pension number 14730. Wife? Elizabeth 1799-1875. 

Ira N Russell married? to Charlotte Sherburne. Article on 
homestead 326 South...11-21-35. ° 

Amos D. Scott (1840-1918) served in Plato Cavalry 11-19-18. 

John Kirk Seapy 1815-1883, died 12-6-83), married to Dorcas 

(l^O-l^S) 8 ^'! 188 ^ Dai J y N r S ° bit 2 ~ 12 ~ 85 -' -Children Martha 
pi 5 ? aily News obit 6-11-24, J.W. Seapy (1852-1922) 

obits Elgin Daily News 3-8-24? Courier u-n- p o 

(1 847 — 1 Q9/. > r ~ -j _ _ ’ ’ rier d o Z Z , William R. Seapy 

iooq\ b924) Courier obit 1-19-24, ???William R. Seapy (1847- 

1889) Courier obit 6-8-89. ???Frank 12-7-83 1878 records.. 
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Newspaper Notes 


Margaret Shaver (1846-1919 born in Virgina married Rev. C.S. 
Spaulding Plato Township Daily News obit 9-24-19. 

Andrew Shedden (71923) age 82 born in Scotland. Daily News obit 
5-2-23. 

James Shedden (7-1921) CO. B 36th Plato Cavalry. Courier obit 
2-7-21. He was married in 1856 to Elmira Resser (1828-). 

50th wedding anniversary noted in Courier 10- 17, 18, 1906. 

Robert Shedden (1824- married in 1856 to Rome (1836-) 50th 
wedding anniversary noted in Courier 11-24-06. 

John Boyd Shedden obit 4-22-04, married to 7 Margaret Rosborough 
(1831-1902) obit EWC 10-25-02. Children Robert Y. Shedden (?- 
1948), Sarah 7-1912) obit Courier 1-4-12, and 4-5-48. 

Robert Shedden Sr. (1790-1870) wife Margaret (1800-1891) Child 
Mary (1838-1919) married William Rosborough in 1885. Elgin Daily 
News 7-13-19 obit. 

Robert Shedden Sr. (7-1915) born in Ayrshire, Scotland, wife? 
Jane Rowe (?-died 10-23-13) Daily News obit 2-13-15? 

Thomas W. Shedden (1837-1906) born in Scotland. Civil War in 
cavalry 3 years..Daily Courier 7-24-06. 

Alonzo Sheffner (1840-1914) 58th Ca, from Plato 
Courier 5-1-14. 

Abraham P. Sherwood (7-1906) married to Phoebe (Wright) 
(1832-1924) 2-1-24, Courier-News obit. 

Seth S. Sherwood (7— 1890) daughter is Mrs. John S. Lee. 

Seth died Sept. 1890? 

George Plummer Sovereign born in Canada, married Agnes Windsor 
who was born in England ... children Frances (1851-1919) Daily 
News obit 1-15-19, Eleen (1852-1922) who was Mrs. Lewis Skinner 
Daily News obit 2-4-22, and George (1853-1924) Daily News obit 
5-6-24. 

Arthur N. Stone married on 11-11-59 to Jennie Mallery (1846- 
1924), born in NY. Elgin Daily News obit 6-9-24 

James B. Tazewell (1838-1902) age 62? born in England married 
Mary Jane Moore (1838 or 1839-1910), Advocate obit 3-5-10. 
Courier News obit for James 10-7-02. 

Robert Thoms, listing for Jane Patrick (1821-1893) his wife? 
Daily News obit 11-20-93 born in Scotland. Son-Alexander 1842 
also born in Scotland Co. D. 8th II. Cav. 
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Newspaper Notes-continued. 


Elizabeth Tuck (1839—1873) born in PA. Listings for William 
Henry (1841—1862 born 3—20—41 died 4—26—62 in St. Louis, Mo. 
Maranda J. Tuck born in Elgin (1848-1870). 

Reuben Tuck (1818—1902) a farmer born in England, married in 
1838 to Ellen Fletcher who died 1881, Daily News obit 6-23-02. 
Listings for George E. Tuck (1844—1883) found in Advocate 7— 
29—11, Elgin Daily Frank 5—11—83. Also William Tuck who died 
in the Civil War 

Ruben Tuck married to Mary? Child Anna Maria died 12-08-86, 
age 32 years, 7 months 26 days, married to Arthur Goddard. 

W.H. Tuck enlisted in DV 52nd was wounded at Shiloh and died 
at Alton, II. He was in the Academy in March of 1861. 

Sarah Tuck (1847-1908) of Plato..Daily News obit 4-18-08. 

Thomas Wallace (1856-1931) obit 9-8-31. 

Charles Hoyt Warner (1819-1903) Courier obit 2-20-03. 

Vernon W. Wilcox (1836-1919) Co.B. 36th NI 1861-1864. He married 
Ellen R. Campbell of Plato in 1865. obit 5-27-19. 

George D. Wilcox (1841-1908) born in NY. CO. 1 127th IVI from 
Plato Township. Daily News obit 6-1-08. 

Daniel Wilcox listing for Sarah Wilcox who married James H. 

Davis (7-1905) after death of Daniel, Courier obit 3-15-05. 

Also Charles E. Wilcox possibly a son. 

Mary L. Wilcox age 75 died 3-20-14 
William H. Wilcox, 77 died 1-5-14. 

James Wright )7-1900 age 42 born in Plato, Courier obit 1-23- 

00 . 

Charles Younges (7—1872 died 7-4-72. also listing for William 
H. Younges (1843-) born in Montgomery Co. NY. 1888 records. 

Charles Youngs (1818-1867) and Sarah died 1878. 

This section was printed as a guide and to provide access for 
additional information for Plato area history. When possible 
dates of obits are listed. Readers will note some long time 
names of area residents. Accuracy is not guaranteed but these 
listings should help direct readers if further searches are 
necessary. 
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More News of Yesteryear-1896 

February 29, 1896 Plato Center- An Epworth League has formed 

at the church. 

March 7, 1896 Plato Center- Rev. E Ward pastor of the Plato 
Center Church speaks on the sermon- The Value 
in Life." 

March 28 1896 Plato Center-Rev. George Shorb is the guest 

speaker who Is visually impaired He will speak on Aprrl 2, 
on the topic. "The Fun of Being Blind. 

, . oq iRQfS-Plato Center The Muirhead Bros, have contributed 

substantial ^ improvement S to our villa g e with a new ha, and 8 rarn 
scale. Love Feasts are continuing at the M.E. churc . 

October 17, 1896 Plato Corners-Mrs. Skinner returned to Elgin 
Rundav Mrs F.E. Leman is entertaining her sisters fro 
If •n Flmer McDonald is slowly recovering from a severe 

i ^s Mr and 5". Brad, spent a few days last week wrth 

ChicaRO friends. David Donaldson is visiting old friends he re. 

hafl" lasriaturdaV'n'ight' ™er J'" f “reaching 6 Semites in 
Jhi M^E Church next Sunday morning at 11am by the new minister 

Rev. Thomas. 

Pineree Grove-Miss Jennie Pingree was here Wednesday from Elgin 

^oHire^er^ 

;*. 4 t reir!!is !istr"c o t r Ld ha :cc:^dl ^ 

Street School in Elgin. Dr. McAully of Gilberts is putti g 

UP a telephone line to connect Gilberts ^th^his.wn^s. 

Lucy McDonald went to Genoa t :o * Baldwin < s . Mr. Baldwin has 
r^ewTarn/Srs. 8 Lu e cy tS Mc a Conell of Elgin spent Sunday with her 
sister Mrs. Squier. 

Burlington-Word has reached here of the sudden death of Elder 
Reeves at his home in Newton, Kansas. He preached here for a 
number of years about 35 years ago. 

, r irqr Plain— A school program held to purchase 

Es5L “"of b t°e 0 n kS ce £ n 0 ts £fr 

raised $6. "The pupils not only raised a neat sum tor: t , 
library but also the praise and approval of their Parent 
The District #1 teacher conducting the pr< ogram W ® S £ Dray * er . The 
Rev. Thomas opened the November 27th progra P the 

f how° Win Ell^Clute a Sary ar a e n a d Milton 

MuiriLd . Eddie Simuthf Della Ottendorf, Eddie Parry. Arthur 
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Julian, Louie Ottenduf, Mary Rue, Mary Muirhead, May Dunn Fred 

Behern, Beckey Wright, George Muirhead, Sam Werrbach, Willie 

“” 8dt ’ Je r na - McEntTra - Hattie Dunn, Leonard Pierce An™ 

Carroll ’ Rav^r 6 L?* P , b ® 11 ,' Alma Pierce . Emma Werrbach, Harry 

arroil Ray Campbell, Lucy Oltenruf, Bessie Clute Claud 

«re Vha'nkrd f or rb t^- FitChie - Ga ° r8a M “ irhaad a " d ” Mui^ad 

d mu their assistance and use of the town hall 

. Thomas talked to the pupils giving them some good advice 
and urging them to preserve their good work. advice 

evening ^rs 6 ""/ H Ce " ter Was in Town Tuesday 

her sister at'Starks Station Chlldre ” spaat Thanksgiving with 

Burlington-The teacher and schoolmates of Henry and Benni- 
Weightman surprised them at their home last- ! 

presented them with an air gun and pocket knife. a ° 

SJ 8in and ThU M r r S s day v„U z bUSl M eSS d' ^ Y °“" 8 '° E «. o? 

Gr^ve J&Vg \\*° stVayThl^em^s 'W' *1 ^ 

venerabie counsei, Mr. J. Ohite worth, ad ,i ser ," M 'r. H. Rue clerK 

escort * Mr R “ anag ®^’ Mr. C.W. Cornie banker, Mr. L. Campbell 
cort, Mr. B. Carroll watchman, and Mr. F. Fisher sentrv New 

Smith'and"Youngs. Skrill8erS ha " d “ Toungsdale, Iliin!" 

Vergil (Virgil) A.H. Fairchild and daughter Miss Zera were dn-ino 

nd 1 ;?; Wm “b 1 ^ 80 - ” r -^ a " d Mrs - wi!l Kelley 3 e Z nt r e a rtained S 

Sick list Dan R 3 Sunday. Nick Schramer is on the 

° Branen went to Sycamore Monday. Mrs Silas Forth 
spent Monday at Mrs. Bander's. Mr W Pierre of rh ■ F th 

S'sP “S= 

a£te?noon 2 ’at 18 4 - 30 E1 o bn , I,a n ily Ne " s ~ Adam Rippberger died Thursday 
arternoon at 4. 30 o clock at his home in Plato Center at age 

one son ' John 15 Ve* ,ear / a8 ° he m ° ,ed to Plac °- He leaves 
Elgin John of u f 8r! a8e ' and three brothers-Charles of 

ii ““ “- - a se-; ba 

Burlington 7 Her^lnisbarfd* h£‘passed^V.Vj T a l t y""/ i.™*i„/”; 
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children. 


large stock of 


East Plato-The new railroad agent (1897) is Herbert Dunham. 

January 30, 1897 John Muirhead purchased much furniture from 

the Rippberger Sale. Mr. Mock bought the house for $1,910. 1 

Plato Church is moving its services to the evening, an 
Corron Church will have theirs on Sunday mornings. (The 
pastor possibly served at both churches). 

February 27, 1897 A new grist mill has opened, and is managed 
by the Luca’s Brothers. A.J. Dohle has sold his stoc: of goods 
to the Muirhead Brothers and has moved to Elgin. Elder t.A. 
Hardin preaches at the Corron Church. Rev. Thomas puts on a 
program at the local church. 

March 26, 1897 The Muirhead Bros. have a 
machinery. 

April 10, 1897 People from Plato Corners attended Lucy 

McConnell's funeral in Plato Center. Robert Corron celebrated 
his 83rd birthday with friends. 

April 24, 1897 There is to be another election in the Sherwood 

district on account of the illegality of the re 8 ular election, 
toe man -as so anxious to be elected that he had voters from 
out of the district come to help him out. This illegalized 
whole proceeding. 

Plato Corners-Mrs. Perry Mapes visited Plato friends Tuesday^ 
Miss Maggie Wilson of Wasco spent the fore part of the week 
at Wm Trady's. Woodie Butterfield of Elgin spent his vacation 
with Milliard Allanson. Miss Annie Phelan and Mass Florence 
Zimerly of Elgin visited Plato Saturday. We had an addition 
to our choir Sunday, Zenas McMahan of Indianapolis a good high 
tenor. Mr. Allanson and family have moved to the Dodd Farm. 
We are happy to have them with us. Preaching services next Sunday 
at H, Sunday School at 10. A large attendance is desired. 
Johnnie McDonald is now attending Washington St b . ^ 

He will be greatly missed by former schoolmates. School begins 
Monday at Plato "college" after a week of much needed rest 
Miss Hammond will teach the spring term. Mrs. Thomas was a cal 
Wednesday It is reported that one of the prominent young men 
will marry an Elgin girl soon. Elmer McDonald and Arthur Be 
spint Sunday with the former's parents. Harry Livmgton will 
spend the summer here from Iowa. A Sunday School was organized 
last Sunday. The following officers were elected . Supt . Mrs. 
Corron, secretary Mr. Lemon, Mr. Mapes librarian and Mr. B y 

Stewart. 

The president has nominated Capt. L.M. Kelley for second deputy 
commissioner „f pensions. The salary is $3,600 per year. 

May 29, 1897 Edward Werrbach was robbed by two fierce men two 
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miles from his home Sunday night. 

District ^h 7 A nSW SCh °°l house is t0 b e built in the Rohrsen 
l \ S sumraer - Ernest Homuth purchased ten acres of 
the Rippberger Estate for $750. 

hiT^h 2 ’-! d 189? Miller was run over by a tractor and injured 

is shoulder and breast. There have been robberies at the Russell 

Bridge. Jake Nichols was robbed there. The area has become a 
danger spot for people. a 

drivin 1 ^a E1 f in Advocate - John Schmitz of Plato Center was 

driving a pair of spirited colts home from Elgin. A bicyclst 

“ Un e ] d , ° n a Steed tke like which the young horses had never 
or seldom seen caused a sensation. The colts overturned the 
wagon, which pinned Schmitz to the ground. J. Nichols was his 
companron and caught the team. Thanks to his intervention, Mr. 
Schmitz s injury was slight. 

th^wePk' • 18 rh • El8±n Advocate - Mrs * Henry Behrens is spending 
at our k i Chicago visiting friends. John H. Byren is to teach 
our school one more year at an advance in salary. Dr. F.A. 
Hardin will give a lecture on War Reminiscences. W.I and J.W. 
rr r as are spending their vacation with their parents. Benj . 

Srs Richa^ SC T° n i Sin a _ nd . . Da * ld Tabor are visiting their niece 
Mrs. Richard Julian. Ladies Aid meets at Mrs. Charles Sherwood. 

A lar § e attendance is desired (June 24). The church is all 

bein^ tidied Palnted H r6ady f ° r US6 ' The Parsonage grounds are 
Rusefl b d d d and Xt im P roves the appearance very much. The 

Ruseii bridge is receiving considerable notoriety as a rendevous 
for robbers. So many children have the measles, that ?he 
ercises for Sower? Sunday have been postponed. One of our 
deaconess from the Chicago training school will be with us on 

at n( C a o y rron ne V 20 ’ -i and W , ild s P eak in our regular hour of service 
Leach Ph n er l 8 1 ll n ’ and Plat0 Center M.E. churches. Rev. W.B. 

and "OneWeek W i 1 n 1 D i;^" e " ^ C ° rr ° n ’ ^ P - di — 

Late summer of 1897 

The East Plato Town Picnic took place on July 4th 

farm <,?!; 0th u ers “ re a new barn ’on the McArthur 

term (32 X 96). Wm. Thies s fine barn was struck by lightning 

and burned to the ground (8-7-1897). Mr. and Mrs. J. Fitchie 
ceiebrated their 40th anniversary with 100 guests (8-21-1897). 
Plato Center s new school teacher in September is Mr. Bryne 
(some sources say Byron)./ 

October 3 1897 On Monday evening Mr. Hill secretary of the 

Chicago Miik Shippers Union spoke to the farmers of Plato Center 
on the desireability of forming a union at this place. A society 

101^^ a n d Several mem bers joined. The officers are as 
follows, E.C. Parry president, Wm. Muirhead treasurer, W. 

c ona secretary.. Many others are joining every day as the 
farmers are awakened to the fact that they must do something 
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or go out of business as they cannot sell milk at the present 
prices and live. 

East Plato- Mrs. Merritt Wahl is visiting relatives here. V.L. 
Bean spent Sunday with relatives in Udina. Mrs. James Fitchie 
and son Alex spent Sunday in Elgin. James and George McKinnel 
of Udina were callers here Wednesday. Misses Ollie Doty ° 
Hampshire and Edith Coombs are visiting friends here. Hawkins 
Bros, team indulged in a runaway. No serious damage was done. 

Mrs. Frank Tazewell is spending a few days with her parents 
in Hampshire. Mr. and Mrs. D. McArthur of Iroquois County are 
visiting here this week. Our depot agent Herbert Dunham and 
family are spending a few days at Lawrence. Roy Youngs spent 
Sunday afternoon with the Misses Minnie and Ella Wright o 

Youngsdale. Charlie, Jessie, Lucy and Mary Marshall spent Sunday 
with relatives in Pingree Grove. The G.G. (Girls Guild ) will 
meet with Jessie and Lucy Marshall on October 9th. All 8 irls 

are invited. Mr. Jackson of Chicago wer here this week organizing 
a local branch of the Milk Shippers’s Union. Mr. and Mrs. F. 

NcDonald are spending a few days with friends at Geneva Lake 

and attending the Elkorn fair. 

Pingree Grove-Ray Baldwin spent the Sabbath with friends at 
Franklin Park. Miss Lizzie Eakin of Gilberts was a caller here 
Wednesday. George Muirhead of Plato Center was here Tuesday 
on his wheels. Cecil Chatterton of Almora was in town Wednesday 
on business. Mrs. Arthur Wasson of Franklin Plark visited at 
C. Baldwin's. Mr. and Mra. R.Y. Shedden of Elgin spent the 

Sabbath at H. Kitchoff’s. James Murray and family went to 

Hampshire Sunday to visit Mrs. Murry s mother. Herman Hadde 

has been quite ill, and has been visited by Dr. McCornack. Miss 
Edna Nichols of St, Charles has been visiting her grandmother 

Mrs. Perkins. C.A. Franzen and Co. are putting up an eighteen 
foot Goodhue power windmill for James Mock at Plato Center. 
Miss Mary Kirchoff of Mannheim and Mrs. Albert Perialot of 

Chicago have been guests at H. Kirchoff’s. Mesdames E. S. Eno 
and J.B. Shedden of Elgin and Coyne and ^Chase and Miss Clara 
Chase of Montana were guests at H. Kirchoff s. 

Youngsdale-Farmers in this vicinity are about through cutting 
corn. Mrs. George Wright will entertain her sister from Iowa. 
Miss Maggie Drennon entertained company from Chicago. Miss Emma 
Bogue and Mrs. Hattie Perry of South Elgin visited here. The 
Ladies Aid met with Mrs. Smith Youngs last week. About $5. was 
cleared. Mr. and Mrs. John Gall are the proud parents of a new 

baby boy. Mr. and Mrs. George Wright spent Sunday . with his 

parents Mr. and Mrs. S.N. Wright. The G.G. will meet with Jessie 
Marshall on October 9. All girls are requested to be present. 
Minnie and Ella Wright spent last Thursday afternoon with their 
aunt Mrs. Van Orden. The G.G. Met with Minnie and Ella Wright 
Saturday. They spent their time in sewing and helping orphan 
children. William Hall and Roy Youngs of East Plato spent an 
enjoyable afternon with Youngsdale friends last Sunday. 
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0C H° b r, 9 ’ EaSt Plato " The school has a new fence. Williard 

and Enda Allanson attended a party. W.W. Fraser improved his 
actory and mill. Some people complain that they are not 

mentioned in the paper, and yet try to hide items from the 

correspondent. The school is forming a "home circle club." 

8 “ lld meats at East P^to with Edna Allanson. The 
East Plato barber does a good job, but lacks a barber pole. 

September 18, 1897-Pingree Grove- The station operator at the 

epot thought that someone was trying to shoot him. A lengthy 

story comes down to this..that a local resident was shooing 
at a dog and missed, the bullets striking the train station. 

Iieninn Cen Th r ~ M:LSS -^ il K lie Muirhead wil1 § iv e a socialable Friday 
evening. There will be no preaching at Corron or Vergil next 

Rem'n 7 ’ SV ‘ ^ ’ A \ Hardin wil1 deliver his lecture "The 
Remmiscencec; of the War of the Rebell ion" at the Vergil 
schoolhouse. (The town later changed its name to Virgil) The 

fourth quarter service of the Plato charge will occur Saturday! 
The next quarterly conference will take place at the parsonage. 
The preceding elder Rev. F.A. Hardin will preach at the 

sacramental service this Sunday. Mr. Byron the teacher at the 

sister is d d^H C , ente ^ received information that his 

Wisconsin. ' closed the school for the funeral in 

East Plato-Walter Younger is improving. Miss Olive Doty of 

Hampshire was a caller this week. Roy Youngs was a caller at 
oungsdale. Will Hall took a flying rip to St. Charles. Willard 
111 son and sister Edna of Plato Corners were callers last week 
Miss Edna Allanson will attend school here. A lecture will be 

M^r n Fred 5 h*?? M ' P * Church b ? Mr • Seely of Aurora. Mr. and 

s. Fred Marsha 11 and son George of Pingree Grove visited 

relatives here Sunday. The farmers in this locality are busy 
at present cutting corn. They report a very good crop. The G G 

child!e^ e A C ° rr °b ChU f Ch - T h hey Spent their time sewing for orphan 
children A number from here attended the socialable at Mrs. 

rge right s. School opened Monday September 13, with V L 

?!«« ^hool board considered themselves luck; 

to have acquired the services of so capable a teacher. 

Youngsdaie-Miss Ruby Lemon of Plato Corners spent last Wednesday 
with Youngsdale friends. The Ladies Aid will meet with Mrs. 

mith Youngs. A large crowd attended the socialable at the home 

d SI m n8 MrS * R>L - DaViS ’ MisS 01ive B ^ton, 

d Mises Sadie and Olive Burton of Elgin. About $17. was 

on^ept * 23 h An G ' G ‘ 1 (GirlS Gu±ld) wil1 meet with E11 a Wright 
on Sept. 23. All girls are invited to attend. 

November 6 1897 Elgin Advocate-A paper was read at a recent 

high school lecture about the work of the county's first 
surveyor. Adm Mann. He wrote about his experiences of exploring 
6 - ea around the Fox River. 'He started westward guided partly 
y ope of finding a fortune and partly by the venturesome spirit 
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of youth. Early in the spring of 1835, he reached the valley 
of the Fox. Charmed by the beautiful, rolling prairie and the 
fertile valley he decided to make this country this home. The 
article continues about this return trip to New Hampshire to 
bring his family here.."They were people of that stern New 
England stock, born to conquer hardships." (Mann was from New 
Hampshire). For days on the return trip to the Fox Valley they 
did not see anyone. They reached this area in June, after 
traveling 1,500 miles in six weeks. Mann describes that cabins 
were raised, schools set up, and his teaching of 75 pupils at 
an old Baptist church and log cabin school. Mann is 75 years 
old at this point, and was the person who laid out much of Kane 
County and Elgin, and still was doing surveying work. 

South Elgin-A Hebrew dealer in scrap, iron, and rags bought 
up some old scrap iron in a building and sent some men to break 
it up into small pieces for easier handling. The men however, 
took instead some water wheels and valuable machinery and broke 
it up instead. A lawsuit is pending. 

Davis Junction-30 tons of hay and one horse were lost in a barn 
fire at the Miles Doran Farm. 

East Plato-Wm. Marshall sepnt the day in Chicago. Mrs. W.W. 
McDonald is on the sick list. James McKennell of Udina was a 
caller Sunday. Erwin Wood and Richard Jackson were Elgin 
visitors. Frank Johnson and family have moved to Plato Corners. 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank Tazewell visited relatives in Pingree Grove. 
Charles, Jessie and Lucy Marshall drove to Elign. Louis Schultz 
and Roy Marshall of North Plato called on Charles Marshall 
Sunday. Fillmore, Hattie and Katie Starr of Pingree Grove spent 
Sunday with relatives here. George Kirkpatrick spent Saturday 
night with his cousins James and George McKennell of Udina. 
(some sources say McKinnell). Miss Ellen Kirkpatrick of Elgin 
will spend a few days with her mother. The musicial given by 
Prof. L.H. Sprague at our school house was largely attended. 
Mrs. Charles Strickling and son Clarence of Elgin are visiting 
her parents Mr. and Mrs. William Schultz. Mrs. James Fitchie 
and son Alex were called to Chicago Friday to attend the funeral 
of her sister-in-law Mrs. Piot. The G.G. will meet with Miss 
Minnie Brady of Plato Corners Saturday. W.W. Mcdonald and W.E. 
Marshall drove to Wasco Tuesday evening to attend a milk shippers 
meeting addressed by Mr. Jackson. The East Plato's and Almoras 
played a very interesting game of ball at Udina Saturday. The 
game was won by the East Platos 18 to 32. 

Youngsdale-Mr. Loomis is slowing improving. Mr. Pauline and 
son called here. Frankie Hall of Elgin has been a recent caller. 
Mrs. John Nolan was an Elgin caller Wednesday. S.N. Wright and 
wife were in Elgin. Miss Nellie Youngs was an Elgin visitor. 
G.E. Van Orden was in Elgin on business. George Wright took 
a flying trip to Plato Center Friday . . .Mrs. C.L. Ladd visited 
Mr. and Mrs. Smith Youngs. W.W. and Bert McDonald of East Plato 
were Youngsdale callers Friday. Miss Lilly Ladd and Miss Ella 
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Wright spent one day last week with former schoolmates. Miss 
Minnie Wright spent a day with her grandparents in Elgin. George 
Wright and family attended the M.E. church in South Elgin to 
hear Mr. Roberts preach and spoke highly of him. 

Vergil (Virgil) A surprise party was given at Mr. McDiarmich's 
home Thursday evening. The family was given a rocker and some 
parlor chairs. (Some sources say McDiarmid). 

November 27, 1897 Plato Center - Gus Fisher's little boys are 
quite sick. R.J. McCornack was a caller last week. Sunday School 
at 10 o'clock, preaching at 11. Muirhead Bros, sold a fine pair 
of horses last week. James McKenzie of Creston is visiting 
relatives here. James Muirhead is painting his new residence 
and store. Rev. J.H. Thomas' three sons are home to spend 
Thanksgiving. Mrs. J.H. Thomas and Miss Carrie Hasen were Elgin 
visitors. Rev. J.H. Thomas exchanges pulpits with his son 
William J. Thomas next Sunday. Mrs. A. Kershaw with her two 
sons and daughter visited relatives here. B.H. Wilkinson our 
new assistant superintendent of schools, visited our school 
last week. Fannie Rue is much better but the doctor forbids 
her attending school until after the holidays. Muirhead Bros, 
have a large stock of winter goods on hand, where one many supply 
all ordinary needs. Washington was declared to have done more 
for the United States tha Lincoln at the debate Friday night. 

Miss Marion Kershaw of California is visiting friends here. 
The question for debate on the evening of Dec. 10 is "Resolved, 
that the liquor habit has caused more misery than war or 
pestilence. A church sociable will be held at the home of Mrs. 
Sherwood s on Dec. 3. Come all. Mrs. Sherwood's well-known 
ability to entertain is a sufficient guarantee of a good time. 


Campton-Mrs. Perry formally of Campton now of South Elgin died. 

January 29, 1898 Another "new store" is scheduled to open in 
Plato Center soon. (Note: no listing was found except for 
references to the Burnidge Store. The Muirhead Store was already 
in existence) . John Werrbach was thinking of opening a meat 
market in Burnidge's Store. The town was looking for some chicken 
thieves. Mrs. H. Behrens is better, Mrs. Wm. Pease is very sick. 
John McKellar bought a carload of young steers in from Chicago. 
The storm prevented many pupils from attending school this week. 
Anderson and not Johnson of McQueens is a candiate for collector. 
John S. Lee shipped a carload of cattle to Chicago. George 
Muirhead is spending a few days with his sisters at South Grove. 
Charles Marshall and his sister Anna of Elgin visited her 
parents. Christ Middlestadt will have a sale of stock and tools 
in preparation for his move to his farm in Wasco. Miss Maggie 
Muirhead ran a needle up her foot last wek and is unable to 
attend school and is quite sick. A large number of friends and 
relatives of Joseph Schmitz surprised him on his 73rd birthday. 
He was the recipient of many tokens of love and esteem from 
his friends . 
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East Plato-A sleigh load of the young people from here and 
Youngsdale took a ride to Dr. Wm. Bishop's of St. Charles. 

A spelling match will be given at the school house Friday 
evening. Elsie Stringer was a guest at Edna Allanson's home. 

East Burlington-At the entertainment given at the schoolhouse 
through a misunderstanding ...15d was charged instead of lOd 
admission. 

February 3, 1898 Plato Center-Mock Bros. are shipping their 

milk to Chicago. Our feed mill is to have a new crusher. The 

deep snow has covered the railroad track, so that extra men 

have been put on to work. The sociable at Wm. Muirhead's was 

successful, but the roads were so bad not everyone could come. 
Emerson Lucas and his wife from McHenry now make their home 
here. Our teacher has concluded to turn over the proceeds of 
the Washington birthday entertainment towards the minister's 
salary. Supt. of schools M. Quackenbush will be present at the 
program. Admission is 20d. Carrie Hauser will lead the patriotic 
singings. 

East Plato-Annie Fahlbusch is ill. A party was held at the 

McDonald residence. Mrs. Merrill Wahl of Elgin is spending a 
few days with her mother Mrs. William Younges who has the grip. 

February 19, 1898 H. Gage broke the leg of one his horses two 

miles from home and caused the animal to be driven the distance 
with a broken limb, swaying side to side. Such unwarranted 

cruelity calls for more indignation. 

March 7, 1898-Lucas and Snell have rented the feed mill at Plato 
Center. 

March 19, 1898 Mr. Witt has purchased the Rippberger farm for 
$62. an acre. He is from Dundee. John Seapy has purchased a 

milk route. 

March 26, 1898 Muirhead Bros, recieved a carload of potatoes 
from Iowa. John S. Lee bought a carload of cows for his farm. 
Smith Youngs is building new barns at Youngsdale. The Youngsdale 
baseball nine has organized and will soon be ready for 
competition. 

April 3, 1898 The first baseball game was played Sunday the 

score was Algonquin Kickapoos 19, Dundee Clippers 15. 

April 9, 1898 Plato Center will send its donation of Easter 

Eggs to Chicago. Mrs. Henry Rosborough, Miss Britton, and Edith 
Coombs were guests of Mrs. Tazewell. 

April 16, 1898 Mr. Leetzow died Sunday and was buried at 
Hampshire. He was hard working, but left a family of six. 

June 4, 1898 There was a robbery at North Plato at the Mr. and 
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Mrs. Specks farm. A farm hand stole $115. 

July 30, 1898 East Plato-Frank Tazewell was in Chicago last 
Saturday. A.H. Fairchild called on friends here Tuesday. Mr. 
Wheeler from Chicago was in town this week. George McKinnell 
of Udina was a caller last week. Will Dawman of Elgin called 
on friends. Wood Butterfield of Elgin is calling on relatives. 
Charles, Jessie and Lucy Marshall drove to Elgin. Mrs. Ella 
Davis of Englewood was a guest here. Donald Ross of Elgin visited 
with his cousin Will Kirkpatrick. A number from here attended 
the races on Newman Drive. George Kirkpatrick has sold his fine 
driving horse to Geo. M. Fadner of Chicago. V.L. Bean of Udina 
was the guest of Miss Rosamine Secomb last Thursday. Mrs. E. 
Doty and son Fay of Hampshire spent a few days with relatives 
last Thursday. Dr. 01ms of South Elgin has opened a branch office 
over McDonald and Young’s Store, formally occupied by Dr. 

Campbell. His office days are Monday, Wednesday and Saturday 
of each week from 8-10am. Dr. 01ms is a graduate of one of the 
oldest and best medical colleges in the world. He can be reached 
very quickly by telegraph in case he should be needed on other 
than his regular office hours. 

August 27, 1898 A large number of people attended the Burlington 

Annual Farmer s Picnic. The Burlington Cornet Band entertained. 

September 17, 1898 Udina-Miss Mary Mannaman has 32 pupils at 

East Udina School. There are eight children at Miss Saunders' 
school at West Udina. New gates are being installed at the 

cemetery. The butter factory unused for several years has become 
a nusiance, affording a rendevous for tramps and traveling 
outfits of suspicious character. They should tear it down or 
fix it. A man who escaped from the Elgin Asylum has been caught. 

September 24, 1898- A new telephone system now connects 
elividere with Sycamore. The Muirhead Bros, now sells lumber. 

October 8, 1898 200 people were present for a social for John 

McKellar running for county clerk. The guest speaker was A.M. 

Fitchie. 

December 3, 1898 Plato Center-There is more talk of more building 
in this place in the early spring. A load of hay tipped over 
on George Muirhead, injuring his legs. 

December 10, 1898-East Plato Walter Brown of Company E third 
regiment is spending a few days here with his cousin Charles 
Marshall. Mrs. Kate Allanson and son Robert or Elgin visited 
relatives here. Mr. and Mrs. F. Stockwell of Elgin visited with 
Mr. and Mrs. W.W. McDonald. The East Plato school will give 
an entertainment at the school house Saturday evening Dec. 24. 
Everyone is cordially invited to attend. A collection will be 
taken for the library. Santa Claus as been requested to attend. 
Mr. Hayes of Chicago was here on business. The Modern Woodsmen 
of Plato camp 2,594 met Monday and selected their officers... 
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Andrew Werrback consul, Herman Voltz clerk, Charles Voltz banker, 
E.W. Carroll escort, C. Pierce manager, E. Homuth watchman, 
and James Muirhead delegate. 

August 19, 1899 Elgin Advocate 

A mighty storm went through Huntley, damaging buildings, crops 
and killing livestock. A total of forty cows were killed at 
the Pat Haves? farm. Willigman's threshing machine was tipped 
over and damaged. A total of fourteen windmills were destroyed. 
Lightning struck a large stack of hay, and set it on fire. Newton 
Marks barn was also struck by lightning. The wind also damaged 
the cupola on Mrs. McCaben's barn. Corn stalks were also stripped 
of their leaves by hail. 

These were examples of social items found in the Elgin Advocate 
and Elgin Daily News publications in the late 1800's. This work 
also contains a section of later news items. There are also 
news notes from the editions of the Plato Peptimist Newspaper 
including some whole newspapers. The items were printed as they 
were found, with little spelling corrections. Reporters of the 
time seem to figure that everyone knew each other. Family members 
will be interested in viewing the actual newspapers themselves 
for further information and for genealogical purposes. 

As a casual observer, it is easy to see the lifestyle of the 
people of this time. They often held surprise parties for the 
people they care about, traveled about to see friends and 

relatives, and banded together to help those in need. Much 

information about the geography of the area and its businesses 
can also be learned by studying these columns. 

The reporters of the time were basically conservative, and did 
not tolerate crime or drunkenness. They also expressed their 

opinion and endorsement at times for goods, services, and 

political candidates. These articles were printed to give the 
reader a sense of what was taking place at this time in local 
history and to provide leads for further study of the township 
ar ea . 


April 29, 1909-Elgin Courier-News, courtesy Mick Zawislak. 

An article on this date stated that Victor Bordoff and David 
E. and Henry McBride of Elgin had purchased the Gage Farm from 
Thomas Haygreen. The headline stated that the price for the 
160 acre farm was $16,000. The body of the article quoted that 
the price was $10,000. The sale also included a piece of property 
at the corner of Jackson and Crystal Avenue in Elgin. (See also 
Montague Forest). 
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Plato Center 100 Years Ago 

Over 160 years have gone by in the Plato Center Area since 
it was settled. In 1899-1900, local residents held house 
gatherings, porch parties, family get-togethers and church 
functions. The concerns of the day were discussed, and some 
good old fashioned fun took place. Today there are fewer events. 
Most people are caught up in their own affairs and have less 
time for neighborhood activities. Over the years people in 
general has become more distanced from others and no longer 
take the time to get to know those who live nearby. 

In order to determine just how close people were during 
these early times, we attempted to capture the flavor of the 
era by printing some of the gossip column items found in the 
the local newspaper. We chose and read two year's worth of Lowrie 
and Black s Elgin Daily News," (which later merged and became 
the Courier—News ). This publication featured frequent regular 
columns of social notes from Plato Center and other surrounding 
towns. Each week, readers could find out about what was taking 
place in nearby areas of not only Plato Center, but Plato 
Corners, North Plato, East Plato, Gray Willow, Campton and other 
communities. Long time residents will probably be able to pick 
out the names of their relatives. Meanwhile newcomers will 
become acquainted with the identities of the early people who 
once lived in these areas. 

No matter how trivial, and insignificant they may sound 
today , these "snippets" of neighborhood news reflect what was 
important to people in these early times around Plato Center. 
It is almost like we were able to speak to someone from the 
past, who has a vivid memory of what was happening around the 

area. Instead they left behind a legacy of good times, and an 
awarding epitaph printed out for our desire for information 
and enjoyment. It also gives us a good opportunity to list some 
of the important surnames who were active in the community at 

the time. Readers will also notice the activities of such groups 
as the Ladies Aid Society at the local church, and learn of 

the numerous house parties that always seemed to take place. 
The author does admit to the redundancy of this task as it seemed 
that some residents were either favorite friends of the columnist 
or did most of the socializing in the area. Life just seemed 
less complex back then, except for the hard work on the farms. 
But these times were filled with family fun, some folklore, 

and a demonstration of an age of innocence in the homes and 
villages around Plato Center. Items from these columns paint 

a picture of what was important to the folks of the area 100 

years ago today...The names are easily recognizable, and the 

memories priceless. The spellings are printed as we found them, 
and the times were a collections of glimpses of the past and 

moments of the people who shared good and bad times one hundred 
years ago today ... 
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June 9, 1899 South Elgin 


Mrs. Anna Tazewell and Mrs. Mabel Tazewell called on their 

parents Mr. and Mrs. Rowe . A game of baseball was played Sunday 
at St. Charles between the Cornfield Canaries and the St. Charles 
team. The game was in favor of the Cornfields. The feature was 
Klondike's pitching. He struck out sixteen men. 

June 9, 1899 East Plato 

Emma Buhre was in Elgin Monday. Charles Marshall was in Elgin 

Saturday evening. W.W. McDonald, was in Chicago on business 
last week. Arthur Lathrop , of Udina was seen on our streets 
Tuesday evening. Mr. and Mrs. W.H. Youngs , visited relatives 
at Youngsdale Sunday. George Kirkpatrick, Fred Fahlbusch, and 
C. Buhn, were in Chicago Monday. Mr and Mrs. George Patchon, 
spent Sunday with Mr. and Mrs. F. Tazewell ■ Mr. and Mrs. W.W. 
McDonald, were the guests of Mr. and Mrs. Smith Youngs of 
Youngsdale Sunday. Mesdames James and Robert Fitchie, of Chicago 
are spending a few days with their mother-in-law, Mrs. G. 
Fitchie. A number of young folks of this place (East Plato) 
attended the party at John McGowan 1 s of Campton Tuesday evening. 
Mr. and Mrs. Fred Risbin have returned to their home in Elgin 

after a pleasant week's visit with Mr. and Mrs. C.A. McDonald. 
(Elsewhere), Charlie Shedden the milk dealer of Chicago was 
here Wednesday buying up more milk. Just at the present there 

seems to be a great demand for the lacteal fluid. A large barn 
on the Wm. Hinkleshafer's farm was blown to pieces Monday 
afternoon. John Kramer, the hustling windmill agent put up two 
Decorah windmills, one sixty foot tall that escaped the storm. 


June 16, 1899 Plato Center 

Preaching next Sunday at 8pm, Sunday School as usual at 10am. 
Mrs. R.E. Ward , and grandson of Kennsington, Chicago are visiting 
the home of C.F. Pledger , their former minister. The little 
boy when asked why he wished to be a man said, Because I 11 
have whiskers and then I won't have much face to wash." James 
Muirhead . however, is of a different mind. He says, go in the 
store and in place of finding a man with a black beard you will 
find a young man clean shaven, with only a mustache left. The 
Ladies Aid o f Plato Center met at the home of Mrs. John Lee 

in Elgin on the 8th and a large number were present. Many of 
the Elgin ladies were also present and all had a very enjoyable 
time. The aid society is greatful to Mrs. Lee for this opening 
of her beautfiul home to them, and thank her through the 
"Advocate," (probably Advocate Newspaper). 

(Elsewhere from other columns), Miss Minnie Mattis and Louis 

Steege, of Plato were married at the brides home on Thursday. 

About one hundred invited guests were present to witness the 
ceremony. The grom is a prosperous one young farmer. Their 

many friends, wish them a whole lot of happiness. 
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More News From Yesteryear 1899 

January 7, 1899 Plato Center Chris Watermann was a Chicago 
visitor. Bige Lee of Elgin visited with B.O. Skinner. Mr. Boyd 
Muirhead has been ill for several days. Frank Warner spent New 
Year's with George Sherwood. The German night school opened 
with four pupils. Mr. and Mrs. Henry Ollendorf visited Bartlett. 
Richard Davis is running the engine at Fred Marshall's corn 
thresher. Mrs. Carroll and son Morton visited Elgin. Christ 
Watermann and wife visited Louis Rhorsen of Pingree Grove. 
Collector Wm. White has his bondsmen ready and is impatiently 
awaiting the books. Mrs. Jerry Dunn has purchased an organ and 
her daughter is Hattie is taking lessons from Carl Richter. 
^ dinner only Mrs. James Kendall can give was given on New Year's 
Eve. Assistant Supt. Wilkenson expressed pleasure at our schools 
improvements and deployment and scholarship. There is quite 
a strife over the appointment of a deputy sheriff in this town. 
Petitions and counter petitions are being circulated. The office 
pays about $15. a year, in money and two cents in honor. 

Burlington- L.R. Schairer was a Chicago visitor Saturday. B. 
Samis sold a couple of carloads of vats? to Pfingsten and Bane 
to be shipped from Burlington. The J.S. and S. Mann family went 
to a family reunion at the Potter residence in Elgin. 

East Plato Richard Jackson took a walk to Kaneville last Tuesday. 
He declares that this was not a pleasant walk but it was pleasant 
while there . 

January 21, 1899 Ernest Homuth is running for township collector. 

February 11, 1899 H.L. Lewis is the new train agent for the 
Illinois Central Railroad. Blacksmith George Leiptz is erecting 
a shed to add the repairing of farm implements to his business. 

July 11, 1899 Plato Center The Ladies' Aid meets with Lilly 
Muirhead. Rev. Pledger and mother are attending the wedding 
of a friend in Chicago. There will be an ice cream social at 
the William Pearson home on the John McKellar farm July 21. 
Friday evening Miss Smith gave her pupils a party at her home. 
Music was provided by Misses Ida Volkening, and Hazel Samis.' 
65 persons attended and also enjoyed a hay ride. 

August 19, 1899 Plato Center- Mrs. Pledger our pastor's mother 
has moved to Evanston. Chas. Briggs of Elgin preached at the 
Methodist church Sunday. The discourse was helpful and 
instructive. There will be an ice cream social Aug 22 at Mr. 
and Mrs. Lewis Kammrad's home. 

Pingree Grove—Fred Seelhoff was struck by the 9:30 fast express 
at the Pingree Grove crossing and instantly killed. His two 
young sons were severely injured. The horse team was also 
killed . 
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June 16, 1899 East Plato 


William Pope visited at Bartlett Sunday. Mrs. H.? Fitchie , of 
Elgin visited relatives here last week. A.M. Fitchie returned 
from Springfield Wednesday evening. Charles, Jessie, and Lucy 
Marshall drove to Udina Sunday evening. Mr. and Mrs. A.J. Dohle , 
of Elgin were seen on our streets Sunday. A number here attended 
the woodman picnic at Aurora Thursday. Miss Senn Hagrestrom 
of Plato was the guest of Lucy Marshall Sunday. Mesdames M. 
Kirkpatrick , W. John Stou? and F. Tazewell were in Elgin 
Wednesday. Mr. and Mrs. F.J. Marshall of Pingree were the guests 
of Mr. and Mrs. W.E. Marshall . Mrs. D. McArthur has returned 
to her house in Watseka after a plesant visit with relatives 
and friends. 

(From South Elgin), Wm. Mason of this place, South Elgin, was 
taken to the poor house the 8th of June. It is now reported 
that he is dead. He leaves a sister in Milwaukee and a stepfather 
by the name of Levendusky of this place (South Elgin). Milwaukee 
papers please copy. 

June 23, 1899 Plato Center 

Preaching Sunday at 10am. The Lee and Walker Road is to be 
repaired. Miss Smith , our school teacher has lost her buggy 
horse. It was kicked by another horse and the front leg was 
broken. The horse had to be killed. The ladies of the Aid Society 
are rejoicing over the great success which the fair proved to 
be. The attendance was large both afternoon and evening. Over 
one hundred dollars were cleared above expenses. Sixty-five 
dollars of the amount will be paid on the pastor's salary and 
they expect to also paint the parsonage. 

(From Burlington)—Miss Ethel Smith will close her school in 
Plato Saturday for the spring term. (From elsewhere)-A couple 
of Kirkland saloonists were up before Police Magistrate Miner 
Thursday, charged with keeping open house last Sunday. A fine 
of $10. and costs was placed opposite their names on the docket. 
The game of baseball last Saturday afternoon between the Fairdale 
band and the married men of Kirkland furnished much amusement 
to a large crowd. The score was 16 to 14 in favor of the married 
men. (Geneva)-Geneva's postmaster will get an extra hundred 
dollars this year on account of the increase in business made 
by the Snow Manufacturing company, of which J.A. Russell of 
Elgin is secretary. They are doing a heavy business. 

June 30, 1899 Plato Center 

Preaching next Sunday at 8pm. Rev. Erwin Thomas will give an 
entertainment at Plato Center July 6 and at Virgil on the 7th. 
The entertainments will be given at 8:15pm. Charles A. Briggs 
who is a member of the Elgin quartet and his sister Miss Lucy 
Briggs, will have charge of the music. 

(Geneva) The Northwestern Depot lit by old fashioned kerosene 
lanterns, now has a new push button lighting system. 
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Plato Corners-The entertainment at the Corron Church was a great 
success. $25. was raised above expenses. Music was provided 
by Pearl Lemon, Lottie Whitney, Miss Kasser, Flossie McBride, 
Harry Burr of Wasco was the emcee, Cora DeLancey, Grace Walker 
Minnie Brady, Mary and Elsie Pierce, Sady Brady, Miss Garfield 
of Wasco and Miss Secombs of Elgin pianists. Will Bowne, Alvin 
Showberg and Mr. Haseman also assisted. 

November 18, 1899 Plato Center- Mrs. C. Pease who lives a mile 
south of Plato Center is still ill. The cornerstone of the Hardin 
M.E. church at East Burlington will be laid by Dr. F.A. Hardin 
presiding elder on Thanksgiving afternoon at 2 o'clock. The 
dedicatory services will be held on Sunday December 3 at 10:30am 
2 and 7:30pm. The following ministers will be present. Dr. F.A. 
Hardin, F.F.Farmiloe, E.W. Oneal , C. Pledger, and C.A. Briggs 
the pastor. The church when completed will be a very substantial 
neat little church with a seating capacity of about 250 of which 
the members of the church and community may justly feel proud. 

Horse trouble—St. Charles Mrs. Lindall left her horses for only 
a second, and the team for some reason dashed down the road 
with her little child in the wagon. The child was unhurt. 
Woodstock-Mat Morfit broke his collarbone, when his team ran 
off throwing him out of his wagon. Bloomingdale-John Bagge's 
team ran off throwing him out of the carriage. He received two 
broken ribs. Itasca—Mr. Godfrey was killed by a runaway team. 
Woodstock-James Edwards was knocked out for 24 hours when the 
head of a maul came off and struck him in the head. 

November 25, 1899- East Burlington-The East Burlington Church 
is nearing completion. It will be most appropriately dedicated 
on Thanksgiving Day. For rent good farm of 200 acres between 
Pingree Grove and Gilberts, good buildings with or without cows. 
Call or address Adam Weidner, Pingree Grove. 

December 2, 1899 Plato Center Yesterday the corner stone of 
the East Burlington M.E. Church was laid by presiding elder 
Dr. F.A. Hardin. There was a large attendance at the ceremony. 
The Ladies' Aid of Plato Center will give a concert at the town 
hall on Dec. 1 There will be singers and an elocutionist 
(speaker) from Elgin. Mrs. Chas . Tucker of East Burlington died. 
Services were conducted by Rev. C.A. Briggs of Plato Center. 
Effie May Kendall and John Wood were married in the brides home 
in East Plato. They will work for the McKellar Farm. Rev. C.A. 
Briggs joined the happy couple in wedlock. 

Burlington-Miss Lena Wesemann celebrated her 13th birthday. 

East Burlington—L. Godfrey and M. Mauer visited here Sunday. 
Miss Helene Schultz teacher in district #8 spent Sunday at her 
home in Elgin. Some folks for Burlington attended the masquerade 
at the Hampshire Hall Thursday night. The B.S.C. gave a public 
dance Thanksgiving night at Kirk's Hall. Doc Eddy visited East 
Burlington friends. E. Craft and J. Haygreen took poultry to 
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Elgin. M. Mauer is a fireman for the Illinois Central railway. 
L.H. Godfrey, H.E. Ramsaw and J. Rudinger were the only three 
that attended a dance in Genoa. E.W. 0 Neil will be at the 
dedicatory program Dec. 3 at the East Burlington church. 

December 30, 1899- East Plato J. Padelford of South Elgin was 

in town Wednesday. Plato Center- sell your cor to R.B. Maule 
of Elgin. Communion services next Sunday at Plato Center. 

Rev. J. Fairchild preached at Plato Center last Sunday evening. 
There was a fine program of Christmas exercises, recitations 

and songs by the Sunday School. The tree was beautifully 
decorated and Santa Claus brought presents for all. 

February 10, 1900 East Plato A yellow sparrow is making its 

home at W.E. Marshall's and it is considered quite a curiosity. 
East Burlington- The teacher at district #7 is quite busy washing 
out the pupil's mouths with soap suds. 

March 3, 1900 East Plato Fill Starr of Plato Center visited 

here yesterday. The dance given by Ferron and Carlso at East 

Plato Wednesday evening was quite largely attended. Mr. Haley 
of Hampshire provided the music. E.C. Parry is again a candidate 
for town clerk. 

Dundee- the dairymen's association met and decided to build 

a factory. It will be known as the Dundee Milk and Butter 
Company. 250 shares were placed on the market at $25. a share. 

Frank McConnell set his coat down containing $30. in one of 

the pockets. A calf walked up to the coat, found the money and 
swallowed it. The calf was immediately killed and the money 

obtained in fairly good condition. Cattle even have an 
appreciation for long green. 

April 21, 1900 East Burlington- Hampshire is to have a pickle 

factory. Bartlett- A young man was found lying on the railroad 
tracks near Ontarioville. The train arrived, stopped and put 
him off the tracks. Campton-Phi1o Plummer was a caller here 
last week. Pingree Grove Miss Hattie Starr of Plato Center and 

Richard Brayhill of Beloit were married at Plato Center. Rev. 
Briggs performed the ceremony. 

July 21, 1900 Plato Center Grandma Burnidge has left Plato 

Center for the summer to stay with friends in Elgin. There was 
a league service at Vergil, a prayer meeting at Plato Center 
and one at Corron Friday evening. Rev. J.C. Ersine and C.A. 

Briggs jr. have been helping the pastor on the Plato Center 
circuit in revival work since the close of the tent services. 
A total of 12 more persons were received into membership of 
the church, and the membership of the circuit has doubled during 
this conference year. Elgin— A special train over the Milwaukee 
Road brought many people to a concert at Lord's Park. The Dundee 
Band furnished the music at a farmer's picnic at Beverly Lake. 
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Wasco The depot along the Great Western Railroad burned down. 
The building was worth $500, but there was also much merchandise 
inside the structure. How the fire started is unknown. The 
station master says that some track hobo in which this species 
of humanity is quite numerous around these parts, may have caused 
the fire. 

This is a sampling of the types of articles, names and incidents 
that have been found in the social columns of newspapers like 
the Elgin Daily News, Courier, and Advocate. In many cases, 
the spellings were left unchanged. Many names were mentioned 
repeatedly in the columns and were not always printed here. 
There were not always social columns each week. At times certain 
areas received no coverage if the publication had no reporter. 

The idea of these pages was to give the reader a sense of what 
was happening back then and what was important to the people 
of the times. Readers are encouraged to consult the various 
newspapers to view the actual portions of the columns used. 
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The news of yesteryear continues... 

In the late 1960's the last of the McQueen Family sold out the 
original holdings of their farm. Mrs. Martha McQueen Freeburg 
decided to move to California. Over the years portions of the 
original 230 acres had been either sold or leased. Finally, 
the home that her grandfather had built, which had been 
completely remodeled some fifty years previously was also sold. 
The W. James Burndige Family were the buyers of the remaining 
land along with the house which later became known as McQueen 
Croft. For over 128 straight years, someone named McQueen had 
occupied the property. A large family picnic was held in 1938, 
to mark one-hundred years of McQueen ownership. The story of 
John A. McQueen is a successful legacy of proud accomplishment. 
It was his father George and his wife Margaret McCornack who 
had come from Scotland in 1838. The couple came from 
Wigtownshire, Scotland. When the Mrs. McCornack's family came 
to America, both families decided to move west. From Croton 
Point on the Hudson River, they went to Troy, NY in 1836. The 

next portion of their trip took them down the Erie Canal, through 
the Great Lakes and to Chicago. In 1838, George purchased 230 
acres and built a log cabin in Plato Township. John was three 
years old when his family came to Plato Township. He was taught 
in the school at Udina, and went on to the Elgin Academy. He 
also taught school for two years and helped his father with 
the farm. George died in 1859. Later John enlisted as a private 
in the Civil War and received honors for his involvement in 
the Battle of Lookout Mountain. The history of the McQueen Family 
then continues with the marriage of John and Martha E. Eakin. 

They raised five children on the land, all who became very 
successful. 

June 3, 1973, Ruth Distelhorst of the Courier-News wrote of 

the once a year opening of the Memorial Washington Reformed 
Presbyterian Church. It also included the 57th meeting of the 
cemetery association. The guest speaker was Dr. Harm A. Weber, 
president of Judson College. The article listed the special 
music, with Paul Chouinard violinist, and Richard and Kent 
Damisch playing taps. The officers of the cemetery association 
were at this time, Richard Damisch Sr. of Northbrook as 
president, Earl Rosborough of rural Elgin treasurer, and Mrs. 
Henry J. Becker of Elgin as secretary. Lots in the cemetery 

could only be purchased by association members and persons who 
contribute to the endowment fund. In 1972, headstones were 
purchased and added for Maida L. Brown, Mrs. Phillip Wencek, 
Mrs. Edgar Post, Emil Sorensen, Mrs. Opal Silkwood, and William 
Thurnau. The 129 year old church and grounds are described as 

well-kept, "a place of dewy grass and old trees whose branches 
interlock." Many of the area's descendants still live in the 
community including Frank Sr. and Frank Jr. Rosborough. Frank 
Jr's daughter Sheri was the seventh generation going back to 
George and Margaret McCornack and James and Elizabeth McQueen 
Rosborough who are all buried in the cemetery on Highland Avenue. 
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Over 100 people attended the once a year service in 1976. 

March 1976-Plato Center faced the possible closing of their 
post office. 70 year old Carl Hitzeroth, the postmaster for 
27 years had retired. Mrs. Edna "Toots" Haines has temporarily 
become the postmaster. Hitzeroth, still owned the store where 
the post office was located. The U.S. Government was considering 
the closure as an economy move. Mrs. (Lyle) Haines stated that 
about 300 pieces of mail from about 80 families and two 
businesses use the facility. Most residents like Marcia Heller 
stated that she would miss the convenience that the post office 
offered as well as the gathering place it was to meet neighbors. 

July 1976-The post office slated for closure on July 2 was 
deferred, and continued to operate in Hitzeroth's store. Notice 
was received that the post office would continue to operate 
as a community post office operated by Carl Hitzeroth. Reporter 
Marcia K. Heller reported that a the post office had been 
operated in the same location since 1879. Only for a short time 
was it located across the street in the Homuth Store from 
1945-1948. This building (old Homuth Store) was lately occupied 
by a firm called Modular Technology. Neighbors say that Homuth 
thought that he should operate the post office as a reward 
because of his military service. During the time when the post 
o fice was expecting to be closed, letters poured in from 37 
states from postal historians asking for cancellations and 
anything marked, "Plato Center." Chicago TV station WGN also 
came to the town to interview Carl on the matter. Three years 
previously Aurora historian Art Derry had completely researched 
old area post offices for his Thrift Corner Yarns publication. 
It listed the locations of many former post offices in the 
county. The people when pressed by the government fought back 
to retain their post office, stressing the importance of "keeping 
your identity as long as you can.” 

March 2, 1976, public probate notice appeared in the newspapers 

concerning the estate of Ernest F. Yurs. 

March 3, 1976, letters began to appear in local newspapers, 
about five new subdivisions that were to be quickly built in 

Plato Township. The projects included: Tamara Heights-petitioner 
William R. Biecke, located on 40.2 acres (31 lots) near Muirhead 
and Lenz Roads...Brierwood Subdivision near McDonald Road and 
Dittman Road...petitioner-Union National Bank 81.5 acres (27 
lots)...Wood Bridge Subdivision, 27 acres (17 lots) to be built 
near Rt. 47 and McDonald Road, as well as Bowes Bend and Hidden 
Acres, and an airport. The writer of the letter urged interested 
persons to attend up and coming meetings concerning the new 
subdivisions. 

April 1977-The county was considering a six month moratorium 

on new subdivisions. Further study was needed on land use, and 

their effect on new school construction. District 301 Supt. 
Ed Stock stated that school enrollment has increased 3.5% each 

year in recent years. A total of 1,130 students were currently 
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in school. Kane County officials Ruth Pearsall, Suzanne Dittman, 
and Ken Bartels of the Plato Township Board of Trustees all 
agreed that the situation had to be looked at before any more 
projects were constructed. A total of 8 new subdivisions 
representing 230 potential homes were to be placed on hold. 
Mrs. Dittman also sought light industry as an answer to increase 
the area's tax base. 

December 24, 1982, the Longo's Plato Market was severely damaged 

due to a early evening fire. $25,000 damage was done to the 
store, and post office. The postal facility was moved to the 

town hall. Six area fire departments including Pingree Grove 
fought the blaze. The roof completely fell in on the structure 
and two firemen were injured during a flashback. The blaze 
reportedly started in the basement. This was the former home 
of the Hitzeroth Store. 

1984-Fred and Lorraine Ermel continue to operate the community 

post office, which also sells dairy products as a convenience 
to area residents. 

1984-another feature article was printed concerning the early 
history of Plato Center quoting Lucinda Muirhead Corron. The 
clipping stated that the area was settled in 1835. A township 
hall was built in 1850, when this form of government was 
recognized by the state. A school house, creamery, and blacksmith 
shop also existed during this time. The town moved to the west 
in 1888, when the Chicago and Northern Railroad came through 
the area. In 1892, the line was sold to the Illinois Central. 

Other important dates according to the article include the 
construction of a new grade school in 1915. The old one became 
a house. In April of 1966, the Methodist Church moved across 
the street from the cemetery to a new two acre site on Muirhead 
Road (4-14-66). The township offices are located in the old 
Plato Milk Factory Building. Longo's Plato Market burned in 
1982, and the post office that was located in the store was 
moved to the township hall. The population is listed as 2,143 

in the township. The median income is $29,481 for township 
residents. Township officials are Gerald Regan supervisor, 
Raymond Russell clerk, Chester Roush assessor, Carlton Wiese 
road commissioner, and trustees John Nepermann, Carl Hitzeroth, 
Kenneth Bartels, and Raymond Krog. The Kane County Sheriff's 
Police provides police protection, and the area is served by 
the Pingree Grove and Countryside Fire Protection District. 
The area is considered a "mellow respite." 

1986-Plato Center was the subject of a Chicago Tribune article 
called "Beyond Suburbia." The article noted that the post office 
was where many of the farmers gathered to talk over the affairs 
of the town. This included people like Kenneth Meyer, Jerry 
SeyHer , Fred Ermel, John Muirhead, Glenn Seyller, Richard 
Leonard, and Glenn Muirhead who were quoted in the story. The 
group insisted that nothing ever happens in "Pickle Center." 
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1980 1990 s a series of articles in local newspapers followed 
the progress of the attempts to incorporate, plus local election 
results. 

May-1990 District 301 School Board votes 7-0 to oppose the 
construction of a landfill site in the township. In a combined 
statement by board vice-president Lee Strom and board member 
Dave Grossman, they urged the county board to, "delay any 
decision on how to handle county wastes until after a solid 
waste management plan is developed, and that such a plan be 

developed with public involvement." The board renewed their 
commitment to the district’s children in fighting the proposed 
dump and its recent passage of a bond issue. The new dump was 
to be built near Lily Lake School. At issue however, was an 
ear li er behind closed door meeting, according to the 

Courier-News, where residents had thought that a deal had been 
struck with county officials and the school board to approve 
the dump. Some of those in attendance at the meeting including 
Pat McAtee called for the resignation of the school's executive 
officers, and impeachment of the county board. 

According to the newspaper a meeting was held between school 
board president Sue Muirhead, vice-president Lee Strom, secretary 
Kenneth Meyer, and Supt. Thomas Fegley, along with Phillip 
Elfstrom, president of the Kane County Forest Preserve, and 

county board member Douglas Hoeft who was the superintendent 

of educational services for the county. Nevin Dulabaum's story 
the day after the meeting, May 3, 1990 stated that the other 

board members Marsha Pfingsten, Sharon Harms and Dave Grossman 
never knew of the meeting. Muirhead, Strom, and Meyer stated 

that the meeting was advertised, and that it was a "fact finding 
mission, not a deal making expedition." Cheryl Doty, who has 

lived in Burlington Township since the 1940's vowed to keep 
fight, ing against proposed landfills. "If one township loses, 
we all lose," she added. Her organization was called EDK0' 
standing for Eliminate Dumps in Kane County." EDK0 member Tom 
Osran also called for all county meetings concerning dumps be 
open to the public. In a Courier-News article dated 5/2/90 by 
writer Scott Stone, it was revealed that five locations for 

dumps were being considered in the township area. About 2,000 

persons had turned out at one EDKO rally, and that another county 
meeting had been picketed. An investigation was also taking 

place by Kane County State's Attorney Gary Johnson to determine 
if the Illinois Open Meeting Act had been violated. Patrick 
Jaeger of the civil division was assigned the case. 

June 1, 1990 Central School Board member Kenneth Meyer went 

on record to oppose any proposed sites of the 2,000 acre land 
fill wanted by the county. He also insisted that incorporation 
was a good way to fight further problems. "Plato will cease 
to exist," if we don't do something now," Meyer insisted in 

a Courier-News article written by Eric Schelkopf. 

June 2, 1990-The merits of living in Montague Forest were 
described in a story and pictures by Courier-New reporter Jan 
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Cox, and photographer Jim Kutina. The area was developed by 

Paul Reinert and Viateur Saindon. It was Saindon who was looking 
for a large tract of land to turn into a subdivision. He bought 
120 acres of the old Clara Gage Farm, in 1965 through Reinert 
Realtors, for $650. per acre. The firm had ran an ad at the 
old Star View Theatre, (before it showed pornographic movies) 

on U.S. 20 near Route 59. Later lots with mature oak trees sold 
for over $4,000 an acre. Houses valued at $140,000 to $300,000 

were built in the subdivision. The old Gage farmhouse was also 
remodeled and still stands on the edge of the project. By the 

1970's the lots went for $18,000 each. A total of 101 homes 

were destined for the subdivision. 

Purchasing land in Montague Forest were Plato Township 
Supervisor Gerald Regan and his wife Lutie. According to the 
article they had met in the general store in Plato October 18, 
1965, and were later married in a "whirlwind romance," on May 
28, 1966. Lutie was a widow, and the plan was to keep her 

daughter in the same school district. They built a two story 
colonial home in the subdivision. Regan stated that the area 
offered good people who were the recipients of good government." 
Other early couples who moved to the subdivision were Lenore 
and Gene Von Kaerel from Northlake, Gary and Nancy Hillquist 

who were ten year residents of Elgin, and Henry and Gwen Robarts 
also of Elgin. Their lot came complete with a pond. Mrs. Robarts 
a local realtor also stated about Montague Forest, "its quiet 
its a whole different world, even the stars look different out 
there." Ads for the subdivision at the time promised, full acre 
wooded home sites just off Russell Road...with "more land, more 
privacy, more trees, more peace and quiet, and remember..lower 
taxes." 

June 14, 1990-Kane County State's Attorney Gary Johnson ruled 

that a recent closed door meeting between school officials and 

Kane County was indeed a violation of the state's open meetings 
act. The meeting had been held to discuss a proposed landfill 
in the area, and included at least three members or a quorum 
of the school board, which was against the law. Douglas Wick 
of Lily Lake and a former school board member had filed the 
complaint. The event clearly showed that there was a division 
on the school board, along with other past allegations of similar 
activities. The other school board member Henry Wilkins voted 
with the group headed by Muirhead. The constant clash appeared 
to be over the differences in educational philosophies of whether 
the school district should be run as a "pre-suburban" or rural 
operation, according to board member Marsha Pfingsten. 

January 30, 1991 Historian Ralph Tredup writing for the South 

Elgin Shopper urged readers to never throw away family albums. 
He had obtained some valuable pictures of the early one room 
school houses around Plato and Udina from former teacher Rosalie 
Johnson. The Bowes School building had been replaced by a one 
room brick structure, then renovated into a nice home by Donald 
Yurs. "These old pictures give us an accurate account of the 
past, better than any author's interpretation," Ralph stated. 
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He also wrote books about the history of South Elgin and 

maintained a well - organized office at the South Elgin Heritage 
Commission. Mr. Tredup supplied much information for this book 
as well, and had relatives who lived in Plato. 

March 1991, Recent newspapers carried stories about the proposed 
incorporation of Plato Township. Speaking in favor of the idea 
were local residents Sandy Trongeau, and Rick Kloeppel. Robert 
Leitner, an Elgin appraiser stated that a recent meeting at 

Plato Grade School had confused residents with much hearsay 
information. Plato Township Supervisor Gerald Regan labeled 
the meetings as "strictly a citzen's action formulated without 
legal expertise." 

March 1, 1991, the county board voted 18-3 to release all 

paperwork on their study of proposed landfill sites in the area. 
One report showed that 80% of the land in Plato Township was 
unfit for a dump because of ground water protection, and other 

environmental factors. The information was being released in 
response to lawsuits filed by EDKO, who stated that the county 
was "in violation of the Illinois Solid Waste and Disposal Act." 
It had not prepared the proper 20 year plan for developing 
landfills. Five locations were still being considered for 1,000 
acre dump sites. 

September 1991, another fine landmarks column was written by 
Courier-News reporter Mick Zawislak about the AT and T tower 
located at Tower and Plato Roads. It was a top secret project 
built in 1949, and made of solid concrete. The facility was 
thought to handle phones calls from Chicago to Omaha. A permit 
for the structure was finally issued in 1962. The tower built 
on the highest point in the township is believed to handle 
microwave transmissions and was to be phased out. However, 
company officials say that the tower was built so sturdy if 
may still remain there for a long time, until they figure out 
what to do with it. AT and T officials continued to be coy about 
the 129 foot tower's purpose. All the equipment mounted at the 
top could once had had some type of military purpose, as 
indicated by a nearby sign. Zawislak stated, "its something 
that everyone is familiar with, but knows little about." A phone 
number listed on the sign for further information had long been 
disconnected and reissued to a private residence. 

February 5, 1992-The Courier-News reported that the Bowes Creek 

Subdivision project planned another feature to convince county 
officials to approve the project. Developers wanted to give 
the forest preserve 75 acres, add a golf course and winter ski 
trails. The price of the homes will be in the $250,000 range. 
At this point, the project has not been approved. It is located 
in unincorporated Kane County between Bowes, McDonald, Corron, 
and Nolan Roads. The project is also seeking annexation to either 
Elgin or South Elgin. 

April 24, 1992-The Ronald and Pat Hartmann Farm was the subject 
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of an interesting Courier-News article. The property originally 
belonged to early settler Aaron Heath. The Hartmann's won the 
annual Farm Heritage Award presented by "Successful Farming," 
and the National Trust for Historic Preservation. The recognition 
was made for Hartmann's use and restoration of existing 
structures on the property. The article pointed out the reduction 
in land for farm usage. In 1945, 90% of Kane County land was 

in farms, by 1987, the figure had dropped to 68%. The total 

number of farms had decreased from 2,029 to 824. 

The Hartmann's have found numerous artifacts on the land which 
dates back 8,000 years. They also did some research on the farm's 
former owner Aaron Heath. He was described as a large man about 
300 pounds who first owned a farm where the Elgin State Hospital 
is now along U.S. 20 and Illinois 31. He built a log house there 
in 1836, and later sold the land in 1870 to the state. Heath 
moved to the 240 acre farm now occupied by the Hartmann's and 

lived there for a "few years," before moving to Union Street 
on the west side of Elgin. He died of a cerebral hemorrhage 

in 1887. Newspapers of the time, labeled his death as, shockingly 
sudden." In talking about farms in general... Today the most 
"rundown and weedy farm," in the past is the model of "rural 
refurbishing," according to Courier-News reporter Mick Zawislak. 

May 23, 1992, Courier-News columnist Michael J. Murschel in 

a feature story about the Plato Cemetery pointed out how many 
of the area's residents are related to one another and to the 
people in the graveyard. Alma Long had been the cemetery's sexton 
since 1961. She produced accurate records of the graveyard's 
many headstones going back to the first one dated 1857. Her 
daughter is Mrs. Pat (Ronald) Hartmann. Charles Yurs became 

the next sexton and served for 12 years. He was followed by 
Glenn Muirhead. 

1992-1993 Many articles were written about Plato's incorporation 
proposals and election results discussed elsewhere in this work. 

April 8, 1994-St. Peter's Lutheran Church announced that it 

planned to break ground for a new building on Sunday April 10. 
Construction would begin on May 1st, with an Easter 1995 
completion date in mind. Rev. Edward A. Davis is the pastor 
of the church. Officials at St. Peter's report a 35% increase 
in attendance over the last 11 years. A total of 421 baptized 
and 337 confirmed members make up the church congregation. The 
new church site is a 15 acre tract an eighth of a mile from 

the former building on the southeast corner of Rt. 47 and Plank 
Road. Courier-News writer Lou Marra reported that the church 

was growing and needed more space. Hence it purchased land on 
Plank Road east of the present day structure. 

Rev. Davis took over from Rev. Kenneth Rozak who passed 

away in 1989. His widow Dorothea was still attending the church. 
Rev. Rozak was the first pastor to live in the new parsonage. 

He served the church from 1945 to 1983. 

September 3, 1994 The 1st Annual Prairie Chicken Festival was 
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held at the Olson Airport. It was coordinated by Carolyn 
Marquardt who wanted to hold a regular township picnic each 
year. Marquardt was a precinct committee woman, and was active 
in the incorporation movement. Rosalie Krup prepared a leaflet 
on the history of the area as well as the famous Plato Cavalry. 
A copy of this publication was found in a school safe. Mrs. 
Krup says that the first picnic featured airplane rides and 
barbecue beef sandwiches. The next year, the event took place 
at the grade school. Students were asked to draw pictures 
depicting the township's history. Arts, crafts and food vendors 
also were asked to participate. Mrs. Krup stated that only about 
two or three of picnics were ever held. 

July 19, 1995-The Courier-News reported that the Kane County 
Development Commission had approved preliminary plans for Bowes 
Creek. Estates. The project was first proposed in 1991 and 
contains 165 home sites down from 293. It has 472 acres. 

June 18, 1997 As reported in the Kane County Chronicle, 

preservation planner Mark VanKerkoff inspected the old Plato 
Center Railroad Station and tool shed, pronouncing it worth 
saving. Development director Phil Bus then approved $4,350 to 

move the buildings off railroad property. The structures had 
been scheduled for demolition by the Chicago Central Pacific 

Railroad on July 15. VanKerkoff stated that the "depot and tool 
shed are both symbolic of the importance of the railroad to 
the early days of Plato Center, and are the only remaining 

unaltered railroad buildings left in unincorporated Kane County." 
The structures were moved to the front lawn at the town hall 
and are awaiting relocation to a park in the future. 

December 26, 1997 The Courier-News reported that two or possibly 

three churches will join together to form one new church. A 
new building will be constructed near Plato Center. The Plato 
Center^Church voted for the measure 37-19. Faith United Methodist 
Church s vote was 77-26 the previous month. Wesley UMC located 
at South and Alfred Streets in Elgin will vote on January 11th. 
Grace United Methodist Church at South and Jackson Streets pulled 
out of the project last fall. A new name has not been selected 
for the new church. 

Late 1997-Some sources report that the Canadian National Railroad 
which has owned the Grand Trunk Railroad for 65 years purchased 
through its GT subsidiary the Illinois Central Gulf Railroad. 
The ICG has run through Plato Center since the late 1880's, 
which caused the whole town to move west when it was being 
constructed. This was to take advantage of the commerce that 
the railway would bring to the area. 

January 13, 1998 The Daily Courier-News reported that Wesley 

United Methodist Church voted 105—47 to stay at their present 
location and not merge with Faith and Plato churches. 
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January 18, 1998 The Courier-News reported that author and 
historian John Russell Ghrist plans to work on a new project 
the writing of Plato Center history. 

April 15, 1998-The Hampshire Register News listed Marine Capt. 

Thomas A. Damisch as departing for a six month tour of duty 
to the Mediterranean Sea. He is the son of Mr. and Mrs. William 
Damisch. 

April 17, 1998-The Courier-News reported that two St. Charles 
men were indicted by a special Kane County Grand Jury for various 
election violations. The pair were charged with two counts of 
disregarding the election code, one count of failure to comply 
with an order from an election judge, and one count of disorderly 
conduct. The accusations against Richard Johansen 56, and Craig 
Goeske 46, were in connection with alleged violations in a 
Campton Township election the previous year. The two men had 
no comment about the charges and were unaware of any wrongdoings. 
Goeske plead guilty to disorderly conduct and paid $100 in fines 
on 6/23/98, according to an article in the Daily Herald 6/24/98. 

April 28, 1998 Improvements are slated to improve a dangerous 

intersection in Campton Township. The corner of Silver Glen 
Road and Corron Roads has been the scene of some thirty accidents 
over the last four years. Kane County transporation officials 
plan to move warning signs, power poles, and paint the words 
"stop ahead" on the street. Citizens would rather the 
intersection with its visibility problems, be made into a four 
way stop . 

May 15, 1998 The Kane County Board gave the Rutland Township 

Historical Society $5,000 to start a museum. The society bought 
the old Eakin School at 41W239 Big Timber Road for one dollar 
about five years ago. Historical society president Barbara 
Damisch says the group formed to preserve old probate records 
that were being discarded by the county. The money, received 
from casino funds will be used to furnish the museum. Sometime 
ago Aurora obtained $40,000 from the county for their historical 
facility. (Note: Plato Township stores their old probate 

materials in the parsonage at the Methodist Church. In the past 
the records has been difficult to locate and view. On one 
occasion neither the author nor the county staff could find 
the records of Baldwin Wright. They were indexed incorrectly 
and have since been lost. (The records now are at the town hall). 

May 30, 1998 A special service will take place tomorrow to form 

a new church. Faith United Methodist Church of Elgin and Plato 
United Methodist Church will formally merge into one church 
on the site of the proposed construction of their new building. 
The 18 acres of land owned by Leroy Nelson will be sold to the 
church, with construction of the new building slated for the 
year 2000. The property is located on the northeast corner of 
Russell and Muirhead Roads. The service features a catered cook 
out, election of officers, worship service, and the opportunity 
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for new members to join. Currently 240 Faith members and 60 

Plato members make up the congregation. The Daily Herald article 
also featured the first comments from the church's new pastor 
Rev. Paul Meyers. He is currently the assistant pastor of Court 
Street United Methodist Church of Rockford, and a native of 
Sycamore. Meyers, who becomes the pastor of the new church on 

July 1, 1998, says he feels a special call to evangelize. A 
contemporary worship service is planned along with regular 

services, small covenant groups, and Bible studies. "We need 
to think outside the box of what church is. .There are enough 

churches in Elgin doing what's inside the box..Worship needs 
to be vital and on the cutting edge and speak the words of 
today, Meyers stated. Services will continue during June at 
the former Faith UMC in Elgin and in July and August in Plato. 


June 2, 1998-The Daily Herald reported that Faith United 
Methodist Church (now Cornerstone United Methodist Church) has 
sued the Three Fires Council of the Boy Scouts of America. The 
church has worked with the scouts for 14 years. However, Rev. 
Donald Keck, businessman Bruce Nelson and William Werst, have 
repeatedly questioned how the scouts operate and spend’ their 
money. The suit seeks $100,000 and not only demands that the 
organization open their books, but also seeks a "detailed 
explanation of why Werst's membership was revoked." Werst has 
been involved in scouting for over 45 years and achieved the 
ranking of Eagle Scout. 

June 3, 1998-More details were released concerning the lawsuit 

between the Boy Scouts and Faith United Methodist Church (now 
known as Cornerstone UMC). The person who filed the suit, 
demanding that the scouts open up their books, is also concerned 
that his reputation is on the line. Bill Werst never received 
a through explanation, only a letter that the scouts could remove 
anyone who "did not meet the high standards of membership that 
the BS A seeks. Werst says that he never did anything wrong. 
Three Fires Council of the Boy Scouts of America based in St. 
Charles Executive Director Dennis Cook says he was saddened 
by the lawsuit. Rev. Keck was also upset. Werst was the church's 
voting delegate to the council, which makes the whole issue 
a church matter. "Everybody hates to get into legal aspects," 
Rev. Keck says, "When you've got no recourse you can't deal 
with it any other way." (Daily Herald). 

June 16, 1998 The Daily Herald reported that Campton Township 

Trustee Richard Reinke was put on probation by the State Board 
of Elections for one year, for violating campaign finance laws 
in April of 1997. 

June 16, 1998 The Kane County Forest Preserve is deciding to 
allow the Fox River Trolley's tracks to be extended 1,000 feet 
into the Blackhawk Forest Preserve, near South Elgin. The museum 
receive a $250,000 grant this year. The trolley operation 
is part of the old Fox River Electric Company Line which operated 
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between Yorkville and Carpentersville until 1935. The museum 
opened in 1961, and began giving rides to the public in 1966. 
The extension would allow passengers to reach the picnic areas 
in the forest preserve by rail. 

June 17, 1998-Developers of Bowes Creek Estates say they plan 
to build 128 upscale homes, a public golf course and attract 
businesses to their 475 acre site. The Daily Herald says the 
project was approved two years ago by the Kane County Board. 
It is bordered by Bowes, Nesler, McDonald and Corron Roads. 

July 24, 1998-The Illinois Department of Transportation unveiled 
plans to build a beltway to connect 1-90 with 1-88. The northern 
portion of the road would be located west of Hampshire. Farmers 
and property owners disliked the idea. The project may not start 
for another 8-30 years. Environmental studies are under way. 

July 30, 1998 to August 2, 1998- Coon Creek Days were held at 
Bruce Ream memorial Park in Hampshire. 

August 5, 1998-District #301 Superintendent Bill Hoecker and 
the school board is expected to hear recommendations at their 
next meeting to ask the voters to pay for a $12. million dollar 
bond issue. About $6.5 million will be used to build an east 
side grade school for Plato Township for about 700 students. 
The current Plato Grade School is at capacity with 25 students 
per teacher. Officials say that they cannot add onto Plato Grade 
School because it is too old (built in 1928). Currently students 
from kindergarten to third grade attend there. Four years ago 
voters approved $6.5 million to build the Howard B. Thomas Grade 
School in Burlington. The new school would be built for students 
in Plato, Elgin Township and the east side of Elgin. The 
district's facilities and enrollment committee will recommend 
the bond issue at the next school board meeting on August 17th. 

September 19, 1998—The Rutland Township Historical Society is 
holding an auction to raise funds to restore Eakin School as 
a museum and research center. The school was built in 1859, 
and is the oldest school in Kane County. The event will take 
place at the Stelford Farm 15N119 Reinking Road. Schultz Auction 
Service is donating their services. 

0ctober-1998-(Mrs. Jerry) Claire Seyller retired after serving 
for four years on the Plato Township Solid Waste Board. During 
her tenure, a move was made to utilize one disposal service 
for the entire township. "Claire has been an excellent public 
servant. We will miss her," township supervisor Gerald Regan 
stated. Previous to this time she was a bookkeeper for Central 
Community School District 301. 
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Chapter Nine 

The Early Post Offices in Plato Township 

As the settlers moved west their demands for more city 
services prompted the creation of numerous country post offices. 
Back east, where people lived closer, the delay in citizens 
getting their mail, was just a matter of days. Small contractors 

between England and the United States even handled Trans-Atlantic 
mail. 

In large cities like Boston, Massachusetts, all the mail 

was brought to a common place like a tavern for distribution. 
In those times there was no such item as an envelope. A letter 
usually consisted of two sheets of paper, and was folded over. 
Three sides were used for the content of the note, and one sheet 
on the outside was where the address was written. Letters to 
Elgin ites were addressed to a person who was "forty miles west 
of Chicago on the Fox River." Someone designated from the area, 
would drive to Chicago to do his business and hopefully return 
with all the mail for a given rural area. Elgin's James T. 

Lifford can be thanked for shortening that distance. Even though 

General George McClure, had already established a post office 
at his home in 1837, near the Milk Pail Restaurant (McClure's 

Grove), and held the government franchise for mail, it did not 
stop Gifford. He went to Washington, and persuaded the feds 

to award him a post office, build a road between Galena and 
Chicago passing through Elgin, and allow the stagecoach line 
to use this route to bring the mail to Elgin each week. This 

was authorized on June 2, 1839. The road was constructed shortly 

a ter which ran from Meacham's Grove in Bloomingdale to Elgin, 
Rockford and Galena. Elgin became a busy town, and later on 

swallowed up smaller rural post offices all over Kane County. 

In contrast, McClure's post office probably faded quickly. It 

had little business to begin with, and the roads to it were 
terrible. 

Until 1855, the person receiving the letter had to pay 
the postage. If the mail was refused, or the addressee could 
not be located, Uncle Sam was stuck with the cost of the effort 
used to deliver the letter. Sometimes farmers did side jobs 
just to have a few cents on hand to pay for unexpected arriving 
letters. The Elgin Tales," mention how early settlers like 
Issac Sargeant, who owned land in the north portion of the 
township, would hoe potatoes for a day to have change on hand 
in case a letter would come to him. Postage was never cheap. 
From 1816-1845, the average letter cost 25 t (depending on the 
number of sheets it had). Where mail could be easily delivered 
in the populous East, carriers received two cents for each letter 
they personally delivered. In those early times, a day's wages 
might be the cost of receiving a letter. 

The World Book Encyclopedia lists these dates of other 
important times in postal history... 

1753-1774...Benjamin Franklin served as the first Deputy 
Postmaster General of the British Colonies, 
and Postmaster General of the U.S. in 1775. 
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1789.Post offices and post roads established. 

This improved the road system in the country, 
as any road where a post office was located was 
considered a post road. 

1792.Post Office Department established. 

1829.The office of Postmaster General becomes a. part 

of the presidential cabinet. (not considered 
important until 1872). 

1847 .Postage stamps first issued. 

1855.Registered mail began. 

1858.Street letter boxes installed in big cities. 

1860-61 .Pony Express operated. Stagecoach deliveries. 

1863 .Free city delivery started in large areas. 

Postage rates were based on the ounce instead of 
the number of sheets. Most years the rates were 
2d or 3d per ounce. 

1864 .Railway mail service established. (trains had a 

moving post office). 

Personal money orders (foreign money orders-186/). 

1873 .Penny post cards issued. 

1876 .Stamp canceling machines first used. 

1885.Special Delivery started. 

1896.Rural mail service began. 

1910.Postal savings system paying interest started. 

1913.Parcel post service began. 

1915.Automobiles used to carry mail to rural areas. 

1918.Air Mail Service started. 

1920.Metered mail began. 

1943 .Mail zones were designated. 

1950.Residential mail cut from 2 to 1 times a. day. 

1963.Zip Codes introduced. 

1995-96.Rural mail carriers around Kane County test 
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cellular phones, to report accidents and other 
incidents to local authorities. A total of 15 
post offices, and 85 carriers are equipped with 
phones. Liberty Mutual Insurance Company donates 
$1000. to buy magnetic sizes to be placed on mail 
vehicles to advise the public of this service. 


The United States Postal Service in 1993 published one 

of the most interesting governmental reports ever read by the 
author. This free document is well—worth reading for persons 
wanting an in depth history of our postal system. The booklet 
is entitled, " History of the United States Post Office. " Also 
we are also thanking Paula Rabkin of the postal archives in 
Washington, D.C. for the important information that she has 
provided on the history of past local post offices and 
postmasters. Her mailings on the Udina Post Office, were helpful 
in producing the author's other work on Udina. A relative of 
Edison Schmidt, Caspar Schmidt was the last postmaster there. 
William Ryan, postmaster at Elgin was also helpful in providing 
information about rural delivery in the Elgin area. 

The person credited with the most postal innovations was 

Benjamin Franklin, who was appointed the Postmaster of 

Philadelphia in 1737 . At age 31, Franklin immediately put his 

"penny wise,' ideas to work, completely reorganizing the early 
postal system. He inspected postal sites, redid the routes, 
and started overnight delivery. He virtually cut the time to 
deliver letters in half. He was later made the Postmaster General 
in 1775. That year, there were 30 post offices in the country. 

The Continental Congress enacted new postal regulations 
in 1782, setting rates and giving the complete job of handling 
the mails to the postal service. The number of post offices 
had increased to 75 by 1789. Roads used to carry the mails were 
known as post roads. There were 2,000 miles of post roads then. 
The early postal department consisted of a postmaster general, 
secretary, three surveyors, one inspector of dead letters, and 
26 postal riders. 

During the early 1800's, the postal service tried every 
imaginable way to deliver the mail. This included stagecoach 
lines, horse and buggies, railroads, steamboats, and later the 
horseless wagon," the automobile. The first government fleet 
of cars to deliver the mail took to the roads in 1914. Frink 
and Walker Stagecoach Lines in the Midwest, delivered the mail 
between Chicago and Galena and all over Northern Illinois. As 
the railroads grew in strength and number, they gradually put 
the stagecoach companies out of business. This lead to the 
railway service cars, where workers sorted the mail on the 
trains. One of these routes went regularly from Burlington to 
Chicago. The railroads survived numerous critics, horse races, 
and folks who thought that the railroads were "a device of 
Satan." 

One of the more interesting periods in the history of mail 
service was the short-lived Pony Express system. When people 
moved to California during the gold rush of 1848, means to get 
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the .mail to them was very slow. By 1853, articles began to appear 
in the Los Angeles Times, wondering where the mail was. At one 
point four weeks went by, before the state heard from the East. 
California had been admitted to the Union, but learned of it 
some six weeks later. 

Beginning in 1860, Pony Express riders were hired by 
newspaper man William H. Russell to carry the mail between 
Missouri and California. His advertisements read "Wanted: Young, 
skinny, wiry fellows not over 18. Must be expert riders willing 
to risk death daily. Orphans preferred." A system of relay 
stations similar to what would be set up later for the stagecoach 
lines was created ... complete with meals, lodging and fresh 
horses. 

In the Fox Valley, residents endured the evolution to the 
current day's mail system. Farmers often drove to Chicago with 
their crops and picked up mail for themselves and their neighbors 
at the same time. Later some towns hired certain individuals 
to pick up the mail from larger cities and carry the mail to 
them. County history books list "Daddy" Wilson as the area s 
first carrier. In 1837-38 he made the trip every two weeks from 
La Fox (called Herrington's Ford then) to Naperville. He placed 
the mail in his hat or pockets. St. Charles, not to be denied 
the good things in life, hired a man to run the daily mail 
between Elgin and back to connect with the stagecoaches heading 
to Chicago. Soon postmasters, and the railroads who took over 
from the stage lines connected together to form star routes. 

A contractor set up a small company of employees and other 
subcontractors to bring the mail from many communities to the 
nearest railroad station. Small rural post offices, some on 
stage lines also brought the mail. The new railroads that came 
through the area in the 1880’s like the Chicago, Madison and 
Northern, (which became the Chicago, Central and Pacific and 
the Illinois Central by 1888), had mail cars, depots, and station 
masters to handle the mail. This brought an end to both mail 
and passenger service for the stage lines. When rural mail 
delivery began, many smaller outlining post offices closed, 
were consolidated, or their mail sent to adjacent cities. The 
community of Udina was one of the first "towns to have its 

own post office although Elgin's (then called or known as State 
Road") also began around the same time. Asa Merrill, then John 
Ranstead were the first postmasters in 1836. in Udina. The post 
office was located approximately on the northeast corner of 
Coombs Road and U.S. 20. It later moved to the old store where 
the Schmidt's lived which is now near a water softener business 
on U.S. 20. Elgin absorbed the Udina as well as other small 
local post offices about the turn of the century. According 

to Paula Rabkin of the postal archives in Washington, D.C., 
post offices closed for a variety of reasons. They included, 

the death of the postmaster, no one qualified to take his place, 

or the beginning of rural delivery by a larger nearby post 
office. Thus the smaller rural post office was no longer needed. 

Sometimes the delivery of mail required a little advertising 
help from the local newspapers. Frequently found in old 
publications, are boxes on page one of newspapers indicating 
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that persons should stop by the post office as someone has sent 
them something. Today, with e-mail capabilities, a computer 
answers its user with the greeting, "you have mail." The 

newspapers of the time also provided the same service only in 
printed form. 

The beginning of the Civil War, must have been the reason 
of the closing of the New Plato Post Office in 1860. Speaking 
of such, the Confederacy also had their own postal system during 
this time. By 1887, major cities including Aurora, Elgin and 
Batavia had carriers that delivered the mail each day. 

Today , most country areas are serviced by the Elgin Post 
Office or its rural carriers. Burlington, Hampshire and Dundee 
Post Offices also handle mail to outlying farms. The first rural 
delivery routes were permanently established in Kane County 
in 1902. By 1905, the Elgin Post Office took over areas formally 
served by smaller post offices. The Plato Center Post Office 
is the only hold out..Run by Fred and Lorraine Ermel in their 
home since 1983, the operation is a Community Post Office The 
Ermel s work on contract with Elgin. The question is what’will 
happen to the post office, if the Ermel's ever retire, or no 
longer wish to continue their spirited civic-minded operation 
and dedication to the community? At this writing the post office 
in Plato Center is open, having survived two government attempts 
to close it. (The 5 digit box numbers begin with 7 an" Elgin code) 

Since post offices, like schools and churches, are important 
landmarks and add identities to communities, we will attempt 
to explore their beginnings, locations and final demise in this 
chapter. There are plenty of sources in the Gail Borden Public 
Library, in Elgin that list and discuss the various postal 
acilities in the county. We will skim the area ones, and zero 
in on the local ones in Plato Township. Each of the "Plato" 

communities at one point had their own post offices. These were 
no doubt early attempts to establish settlements or small towns. 
None of them ever evolved into a town, but they gave important 
identities to each enclave and distinguished it for a short 
time as its own individualized "city" amongst the rural areas 
of the township. Sometimes even a church, store, or businesses 

would locate there also. Many times the post office was inside 
of a general store. However, when the post office closed it 
was a sad sign that the town was dying, and never became what 
it set out to be..a new town, with its own heritage, and a place 

on the map for ever. Instead, areas like Plato Corners, Bowes 

Station (East Plato), North Plato, New Plato, Berkshire are 
just points on a map today. And where these early centers of 
mail and commerce once stood, are nothing more than forgotten 
farm fields now, plowed over by the passage of time. 

The Post Office at New Plato 

The short lived New Plato Post Office opened on January 
/, 1854, and closed on November 7, 1860. The first postmaster 

was Stephen Archer,, who was a school trustee, precinct election 
clerk, an early pioneer, and owned considerable acreage east 
of the area along McDonald Road. Historian Art J. Deery differs 
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with postal records as well as the location of this post office. 
Derry states that New Plato had a post office in the 1840 s 
and it was located at Corron Road and Bowes Creek. 

For one thing, the name of the creek in the area is Stony 
Creek. Corron Road crosses Bowes Creek much further north near 
Bowes Station, so perhaps Derry got the two creeks mixed up. 
However, he maybe correct about the date of the post office, 
as the nearby area of Plato Corners was the first settlement 
in the township, and a post office was certainly needed there. 

The 1860 maps show New Plato on the east side of Corron 
Road and just below the half section line in section 35. Stony 
Creek appears to flow by just to the south. This is indeed an 
historic area as one of the property owners to the east is James 
Wright, a relative to writer Laura Ingalls Wilder. Further north 
on Corron Road is the Knight Stone Cemetery containing more 
of her early relatives. All of the land in the center of section 
35 is owned by Jasper Ingalls. Daniel Bogue, an early pioneer 
and township organizer owns 160 acres to the southeast. Bogue 
had also purchased an early land patent from the government 

in the early 1840's. 

The village of Plato Corners to the south, contains a school 
and a cemetery (on Crawford Road to the west). A few farms 

are scattered around the area. Other property owners are 

Strader, Barthols, Rogers, Dodd, Perry, Yurs, Phelan and Thoms. 
There are other names on the maps which might of be of historical 
significance but they are difficult to read. 

Stephen Archer, the first postmaster began his service 
on January 7, 1854. The 1850 Census lists him as 45 years old 

and being a wealthy farmer. He was born in New York, while his 
42 year old wife Mary Ann was from Vermont. He purchased one 
of the original 40 acre patents from the government in the 
southeast corner of section 36 in Plato Township. He also owned 
substantially more land in Campton Township to the south in 
the 1840's. The Archer's eight children were all born in Ohio. 
This includes the oldest John who was 19 years old in 1850. 
He became the next postmaster on August 13, 1856. (Note the 

1860 maps, show properties along McDonald Road as being owned 
by the "heirs of S. Archer," indicating that Stephen Archer 
probably died before 1860. David Strader was the third 

postmaster, taking office on December 16, 1856. Our research 

tells us that a John C. Strader was Geneva's postmaster as of 

March 29, 1886. The Geneva Historical Society informs us that 

a John Strader was a druggist in Geneva, moved to California 
and died in 1912. Leander Collins was the last New Plato 

Postmaster, beginning on December 28, 1858. The post office 
then closed on November 7, 1860. There was no notation in the 
postal records where new mail service would come from. 

The demise of the post office can only be conjectured here. 
The Civil War was starting, and there were probably fewer men 
around to handle jobs like being the postmaster. (Some areas 
did have female postmasters). If a post office existed in nearby 
Plato Corners, there probably was not enough business for both. 
Since post offices are usually in stores, log cabins or taverns 
at this point in history, its exact location may always be 
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puzzling . 

Today, after Stony Creek cuts past the McKellar Cemetery 
near Crawford Road it slides under the newly paved Corron Road 
as it continues to travel east. There is nothing in the area, 
and no remains of buildings that give any indication that a 
small village once existed there. There is a dense wooded area 
to the west, and a couple of small farms on the east side of 
Corron Road. An empty field that is being filled in with piles 
of dirt is on the east side of the road. 

The only real concrete information about the existence 
of the post office, is its location on 1860 maps, and the list 
of past postmasters from the federal government. There is no 
government location map to further pinpoint where the facility 
was. It is our speculation, that pioneer Stephen Archer may 
have become frustrated with the way elections and other political 
processes went in Plato Corners and Plato Center and started 
his own town. Hence "New Plato" became another one of the "Plato 
towns, in the area. We do know that the first stagecoaches 
did venture up Corron Road using it as a side route, according 
to a newspaper reference. New Plato could have just been a new 
community, that lasted just for a short time in history. It's 
arrival and settlement, came much too early for newspaper 
coverage. It is fortunate that we even know that it once existed. 


The Post Office at Plato Corners 

Although some historians have written that a post office 
existed in Plato Corners in 1840, the only documentation that 
can be found is provided by the government. Uncle Sam says that 
George H. Thompson served as Plato Corner's only postmaster 
from September 30, 1870 to December 5, 1871. This post office 
existed about ten years after the one in nearby New Plato closed 
and ten years before the facility in Plato Center opened. 

It was logical to have a post office here. There was a 
school as far back as 1840. The 1860 "Built For Farming " map 
puts the school on the north side of McDonald Road west ofCorron 
Road. Most maps show the school to be on the east side of Corron 
Road. Local resident Ted Struve goes a step further and places 
the school a few hundred feet east of the intersection. Schools 
were often moved around to accommodate students who had to walk 
to school. Across the street on the south side of McDonald Road 
was once a store on the southeast corner. A blacksmith shop 
was located just to the east. The old Corron Church set on the 
west side of Corron Road and south of McDonald Road, about a 
half mile from the intersection. Today the only building left 
at Plato Corners is the old McCance home on the northeast corner. 
Ted Struve once lived in that home. His wife Dorothy (McDonald) 
attended classes in the Plato Corners School, so they knew where 
it was. There were also three families of McDonald's that lived 
east of Corron Road on McDonald Road. 

The exact location of the post office may never be known. 
Perhaps it operated out of the store that was there. Judging 
by the diagonal directions given on federal location forms, 
from Nortn Plato, Udina afjd the Fox River, it places the postal 
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facility somewhere between Crawford Road and east of Corron 
Road on McDonald Road. The contractor listed by the government 
is B.C. Payne. 

With a small collection of businesses, a church and a 
school, the area was probably happy to have a post office. A 
newspaper source indicates that the stagecoaches used Corron 
and McDonald Roads for side trips off the regular line. Living 
in the area at the time were several families including, 
McKellar, McArthur, Holenquist (or Holquist), Tucker, Lewis, 
Didjeson? Dodd, Pierce, Wright, McConnell and Rogers. They, 
were the names on the 1860 and 1871 maps that were difficult 
to read. By 1904, the names Meissner, Crawford and Mapes appear. 
That year, Perry Mapes is shown to be the owner of the complete 
intersection. Most folks feel the school was on the northeast 
corner of Corron and McDonald Roads. 

The post office might have closed when the store did. The 
movement of the stagecoach route might have also affected 
business. Today there is just that one house on the northwest 
corner, and no signs that this was once a pioneer area and the 
original settlement in the township. 

East Plato/Bowes Station/Youngsdale 

When the Plato Corners Post Office closed in 1871 , area 
residents probably felt they needed some local facility to get 
their mail. It has been observed that before rural delivery, 
and the establishment of small local post offices, farmers had 

to drive to Chicago to get their mail or to send parcels. When 
James T. Gifford of Elgin established his own post office in 
his log cabin at Prairie and Villa Streets, it meant much closer 
service. 

After some small communities had established post offices, 
the distribution of mail was changed again. This time the 
Chicago, Madison and Northern Railroad (later becoming the 
Illinois Central), improved delivery time with its special mail 
cars. Along its line, towns like Plato Center and Bowes Station 
sprang up . 

When the IC came through the area, everything was renamed 

"Bowes" something. This including Bowes Creek, Bowes Road, and 
Bowes School. The town of East Plato was renamed Bowes Station. 
Frank B. Bowes was a vice-president with the railroad. Bowes 

School was moved further west to build the railroad station. 
The depot was located on the south side of the tracks just east 
of the intersection of Bowes Road and Nesler Road. Our work 
contains a composite map of the area as remembered by local 
residents Mary Lou (Moellers) Richardson and Donald Fitchie. 

The map also shows the old names of area roads. 

The post office location was given as li miles west of 
Springbrook Creek, six miles west of the Fox River, and six 

rods south of the railroad tracks. We can speculate that 

Springbrook Creek is part of Fitchie Creek that flows south 

of Bowes Road (east of Nolan Road). This is about l\ miles east 
of the area. An exhausting amount of time has been spent trying 
to convert old directions and landmarks into modern day 
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coordinates. A branch of Bowes Creek which flows under Corron 
Road is about a mile west of Bowes Station. The post office 
then was either in the railroad depot or near it. It has also 
been confusing to note that several sources have emphatically 
stated that East Plato or Bowes Station never had a post office. 

However, the U..S. Post Office Archives in Washington D.C. 
supplied the author with a location form signed by Andrew H. 

Fairchild in 1888, showing the office did exist. Fairchild 
was the postmaster beginning from 5/31/1889. However the above 
form was dated 12/29/1888, indicating that the wheels were 

turning to establish a post office prior to 1889. The next post - 
masters were Albert J. Dohle 4/25/1894, William W. McDonald, 

05/11/1896, who owned 153 acres of land east of Bowes Station, 
and George Kirkpatrick 04/06/1901. Fairchild, left East Plato 
and became the Virgil Postmaster from 5/31/1894 to 2/24/1899. 
The postal archives say the East Plato Post Office was closed 
on February 28, 1905, and its mail and papers sent to Elgin. 

This was about the same time that other smaller post offices 

were closed and combined with Elgin. For the short time, the 
post office existed there, it probably fit in well with other 

established businesses. There were at least two stores in East 
Plato, a doctor had a branch office there, stockyards, a 

blacksmith shop, dance hall, and school. The original post office 
application stated that 200 people lived there in 1888. The 
form also stressed that the community was "not a village." It 
did however benefit from having the railroad run through it, 
not only to pick up passengers and mail but to transport milk 
and cattle from area farmers. 

Today the Norwood Storage business sets on the spot once 

occupied by the depot/post office and stockyards. The oddly 
configured intersection consisting of Bowes Road, Nesler Road 
and the railroad tracks is just a neighborhood today. But with 
^ little imagination one could sense that a small town complete 
with businesses once existed there. 

The Post Office At Youngsdale 

The Smith Younges Family (or Youngs) had the best of 
everything, a wealthy position in life, a successful farm, and 
their own stop on the Illinois Central Railroad Line. Smith 
was born in New York in 1852, and was brought to Kane County 
around 1860. At age 20, the highly industrious Younges first 
worked for his brother-in-law W.W. McDonald, then rented and 
eventually purchased the Edison Kimball farm which became his 

homestead. At one point in his life he owned over 470 acres 
of prime farm land, and specialized in the breeding of Holstein 
cattle. Some sources say that Smith Younges gave the railroad 
some of his property to make sure that the line would not cut 
it in pieces when they put their tracks through. If the Younges 
had everything, then why not their own post office? 

The post office was located in the depot in the rear of 
the family farm. The farm was on the southwest corner of Hopps 
Road and Randall Road. The railroad tracks cross Randall Road 
south of Hopps Road. Hopps Road was once called Youngsdale Road.' 
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It continues east to Spring Street in South Elgin at McLean 
Boulevard. This area was known as Hopps Corner, where the farmers 
brought their milk to be picked up years later when the railroad 
no longer did. 

Smith Younges ran his post office from 6/9/1890 to February 
28, 1905. It’s mail and papers were then sent to Elgin. When 

the post office and depot were closed, like any true resouceful 
farmer, Younges moved the depot and attached it to the east 
side of his house. This information was obtained from a distant 
relative who lives in the home now. She also stated that on 
certain rainy days, when the old barn gets wet, the lettering 
for "Youngsdale" can still be seen "if one knows where to look 
for it." In the early 1930's a baseball team calling itself 
"Youngsdale" played against teams at the Udina field. Youngsdale, 
although in the past was once a popular spot managed by the 
industrious and energetic Smith Younges Family, today is just 
a farm on a busy intersection in Elgin Township. Traveling by 
it, reminds us that the area once consisted of successful farms, 
which are now quickly being swallowed up by advancing 
developments. 

The Post Office at Coleman 

This was a short lived postal village on the Illinois 
Central Railroad line in the late 1880’s. It was located east 
of Youngsdale, probably close to the area where McLean Boulevard, 
Illinois Route 31, and the Fox River come together. Frank A. 
Coleman was the area's only postmaster who served from July 
15, 1889 to February 25, 1893. The postal area was probably 

taken over by either Elgin, or South Elgin (Clintonville then). 

It is interesting to note that the Fox Valley Trolley will 
be extended into the nearby Blackhawk Forest Preserve in the 
future. This is the Coleman area, which is announced to the 
passengers on the trolley. In the 1930's, people riding the 
Illinois Central from Plato Center, going to Elgin, took the 
milk train to Coleman. The rail line then continued to Chicago 
with the milk. Since the IC did not serve Elgin directly, 
passengers then boarded the Aurora, Elgin and Fox River electric 
line or the streetcar to travel to Elgin. The IC left Plato 
Center at 9am, and returned at 4pm. Those wanting to return 
to their homes west of the area, made sure that they caught 
the milk train in Coleman before 4pm, to ride back to Plato 
Center. The Aurora, Elgin and Fox River, sometimes called the 
"Third Rail" served Coleman and the area from 1900 to 1935. 
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The Post Office at Plato Center 


It is hoped that the reader will first examine the section 
on the discussion of the North Plato Post Office. It is here 
where the confusion over which "town" was first with a postal 
facility is presented. That question is not as important as 
the evidence that reveals that a post office existed in Plato 
Center but was first called North Plato. This is quite flimsy 
documentation, but it is provided on an official government 
record, which then bears some consideration. 

Here is the list of the Plato Center Postmasters... Mrs. 
Louisa J. Hanson 5/18/1879, William Englebrecht 3/28/1882, 
Adelbert L. Burndige 4/14/1884, Thomas Burnidge 12/5/1884, James 
Muirhead 2/28/1896, George F. Muirhead 8/27/1914, Charles G. 
Homuth 7/31/1945, Carl A. Hitzeroth 5/27/1948, Edna Haines 
(officer-in-charge) 1/31/1976, Kenneth L. Ball (officer in charge 
6/16/1978, Ann W. Castle (officer-in-charge) 3/5/1980. Jean 
Slawson was the last officer-in-charge beginning 8/28/82. 

The fire on Christmas Eve of 1982 at the Longo's store forced 

the post office to move to the town hall. The Plato Center 

facility closed as a government run post office on 4/30/1983, 
and was taken over as a community post office by Fred and 
Lorraine Ermel. 

The building housing the post office was the old Muirhead 
Brothers Store. It became Hitzeroth's around 1949. Phil and 
Margery Longo bought the store beginning in 1977. On Christmas 
Eve of 1982, Longo's Plato Market burned down. This left the 

town with no post office. The store was severely damaged. The 
heavy safe in the post office had fallen through the floor 
and had to be salvaged. That safe would prove to be an 

interesting adventure for the Ermel's who eventually became 
the present postmasters in Plato Center. 

The postal facility was converted to a community post office 
on May 21, 1983 and was placed under the direction of the Elgin 

Post Office. This came after two lengthy battles to close it 

by the federal government. The post office operated out of the 
town hall for a short time, before Fred and Lorraine Ermel 

received the contract to keep it open as a CPO to the present. 
This was a short sketch of the past operation of the post office. 
There are more details to follow, and also included in this 
work, are comments from other local residents who later worked 
at the Plato Post Office. 

In time when the area was first being settled and a 

government formed, there were probably many other changes that 

were quickly made and then forgotten. It has been noted in all 
history books that the township was first called "Homer." When 
it was discovered that there was already a Homer in the southern 
part of the state, the local residents settled for the name 
of another famous Greek philosopher Plato. This had a two fold 
purpose, in also giving honor to William B. Plato, a Geneva 
politician 

Plato Center or Plato "Centre" as it was first called began 
to take shape in the early 1850's. There was already a settlement 
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at Plato Corners in 1840, where the first school was built. 

John Griggs had settled in the southwest portion of the township 
in 1835, (Berkshire). There were no other recognized communities. 

By 1859, the Methodists had built a church inside the 
cemetery. This was at the corner of what became Muirhead and 
Russell Roads. Russell Road stopped at this point. There were 
two schools, a townhouse, the church and some other businesses 
eventually. Most of the land was owned by Thomas Burnidge. He 
was probably a wise a businessman as were Herman Witt and George 
and Adam Rippberger. They quickly garnered lots of land for 

speculative purposes. Burnidge owned most of old Plato Center 
and the Rippberger's (or sometimes spelled Rippburger as it 

is on street signs) owned the new location of Plato Center. 
It is not known if the Rippberger's knew when the railroad would 
eventually come through the area. But when it did, it made their 
farm the most attractive place to live and trade. Adam Rippberger 
did give some land to build the grade school around 1915. More 
of his land was used to build the new location of Plato Center. 

Official government documents list Mrs. Louisa J. Hanson 
as the first postmaster of Plato Center. This appointment came 
on May 18, 1879. However, it was perhaps a relative of hers 

John S. Hanson who was to be designated as the first postmaster 
in the village. Louisa is found in the 1850 Census, being the 

38 year old wife of William Hanson. They have two children John 
H. age five and Mary Ann age one. William Hanson was very active 
in the community. He was involved in the planning of the town, 
served as a school director, and was a successful farmer and 
landowner. The Hanson's owned some original land patents about 
two miles west of the old location of Plato Center in the 1840 s. 
By 1860, William maintained his 150 or so acres. The land is 
in his estate according to 1892 maps and some of it was purchased 

by the Muirhead Brothers, by 1904. It could be considered that 

the Hanson's were influential people in the community. 

The official location document dated March 24, 1879, is 

signed by John S. Hanson. There is also a note on the bottom 
that he died on May 10th. About a week later Louisa is appointed 

to the position. At that time, all the paperwork had been done 

to set up the office in Plato Center. The new post office would 
be 1\ miles west of the Fox River, and li miles west of an 
unnamed creek. It would be in the northeast corner of section 
22. This is the first location of Plato Center near the church. 
J.W. Parker is listed as the contractor. At this point in 
history, old Plato Center has a school, mill, church, cemetery, 
blacksmith shop, town house for meetings, and a creamery had 
been built. Many of our sources point to the post office being 
located on the Burnidge Farm, where there was also a store. 
Early post offices were usually found in stores. This location 
would be near where the old Plato UMC is today, after the church 

had been moved from the cemetery. 

The surrounding businesses seem to spring up with the 
creation of the post office which the government indicated was 
first built in Plato Center and called North Plato. Later North 
Plato had its own post office and moved to Route 47 and Plank 
Road. (This may seem quite confusing as according to other 
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sources, North Plato seemed to have a post office of its own 
all along. If government documents are correct, it probably 
WES not long after, that the post office which had been first 
established in Plato Center then moved to North Plato. Plato 
Center then had to apply for its own post office which took 

sometime to be approved by the federal government). This first 

post office is shown on maps to be on the Burnidge property 
where a store was believed to also be located there. Readers 
will note that this is an assumption of the author, that post 
offices were usually found in general stores. Carl Hitzeroth's 
store at the new location of Plato Center, and Caspar Schmidt's 
post office in Udina were in stores. Schmidt's operation at 

Udina was closed in 1896, and mail turned over to Elgin. This 
ended Udina’s long reign as the first continuous postal village 
in the township, finally surrendering its chance to be town. 
Udina s first post office was probably located on the northeast 
corner of Coombs Road at U.S. 20 on the Asa Merrill land. He 
was the area's first postmaster. 

It is interesting to note that Thomas Burnidge would be 
the same person to be a postmaster at both the North Plato post 
office when it was at Plato Center, and a later postmaster when 
the area got its own facility. His experience and resume probably 
got him the job plus he owned a store. His signature is dated 
March 21, 1889. This was just after the time, when just about 

the whole town moved to Plato Center's new location near the 
railroad. Left behind to mark the location of the old town was 
the church and the bodies in the cemetery. 

This time, Burnidge is more specific with the location 
of the post office. It is exactly 347§ feet on the north side 
of the Chicago. Madison, and Northern Railroad depot (destined 
later to become the Illinois Central). It is shown now in the 
northwest corner of section 22, instead of the previously listed 
description of the northeast corner of that section. The distance 
is now a bit further from other post offices that are used as 
coordinates and some eight miles from the Fox River. Using a 
rough scale, 347^ feet (actually northeast) from the depot, 
the new location of the post office is strategically located 
on the northeast corner of what is today Russell and Muirhead 
Roads. When the railroad came through the area, Russell Road, 
then called Chicago Street was extended west to the railroad 
tracks from Muirhead Road. Rippburger Road was built north 
and south. This occurred around 1888. 

The new location of the post office on what appears to 
be a 36 foot wide corner lot, appears on an 1892 map. The long 
narrow building on the property is marked "p.o." for post office. 
This then tells us that the next location of the postal facilty 
was indeed at the new location of Plato Center. It has also 
been speculated that this building may have been moved from 
someplace else. One source stated it came from East Plato. 
However, it was always called the Burnidge Store, and could 
have been the same structure once located near where the old 
Plato UMC stands today. It was a well—weathered building with 
a false front, that appeared to be in bad shape in more recent 
years. One resident stated that the old Burnidge Store had two 
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sections to it. There were two small doors, a slide door in 

the back, windows and a porch across the front. The structure 

resembled a "western type" building. Years later when the place 
was cleared out, boxes of old bills and other paperwork were 

found. A few pieces were turned over to the author to examine. 

It served many purposes, housing a doctor's office, a milk 
depot around back, and lastly was home to the Surge Company. 

Historian John William Muirhead, son of John Muirhead 9N601 
Muirhead Road, states that it was the original location for 
the phone company. Andy Grossen had his first barber shop there 
or at least operated out of it. In later, years it served as 
a storage building for the Muirhead Brother s store. The lot 

is owned today by Fred Ermel, who knocked the structure down, 

thinking he could build something better there. However, because 
of county restrictions, the property remains vacant today. 

By 1898, the post office had moved again. A document filed 
with the United States Postal Service by James Muirhead on July 
8th, shows the post office to be 150 feet north of the Illinois 
Central Tracks. This would place the post office inside the 
Muirhead Brothers Store. Muirhead became the postmaster in 1896, 
and could have maintained the post office before that time. 
Or it could have been officially moved from the Burnidge Store 
to the Muirhead Store in the late 1890's. 

"Downtown" Plato Center then has a depot that is located 
between the regular tracks of the Illinois Central and later 

a spur rail that switches off southeast from the corner of 

Rippburger and Russell Roads. It then travels northwest running 
parallel with the main line back to some storage areas belonging 
to the store and eventually the milk plant that was built there 
later northwest of the Jerry Seyller home. 

Speaking of the trains, some of them also carried a mail 

car where the mail was sorted on the train on the way to its 

destination. Mail was apparently still carried by the train 
long after passenger service had ended. Bob Friel was the long 
time station agent followed by Dean Loeffler. Friel in the old 
days hung the mail on special hooks that the train agents picked 
up. When they missed, the mail got scattered all over the 

platform and tracks, and Friel had to scurry around and pick 
it all up. When the old depot was replaced with a smaller one, 
an agent still was maintained to send telegraph messages, check 
signaling devices and conduct other railroad business. Local 
resident Glenn Muirhead maintains that his son Gordon was the 

last passenger that the IC ever took to Plato. This came around 
1965, long after the railroad had stopped commuter service. 
"Bob Friel, set it all up," Glenn recalls. "They couldn't sell 
a ticket to Plato Center because they didn't stop there anymore. 
In a round about way, using several other train connections, 
the IC finally got Gordon Muirhead to Plato Center. The price 
of the ticket was somehow pro-rated, but no one remembers what 
the cost was. Some residents say that the deciding factor to 
cancel passenger service came earlier when the railroad s Land 
O' Corn," train smashed into a beer truck at a crossing on Route 
47. In recent years the smaller and second of two train stations 
was saved from demolition. It was pulled off train property 
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and sets in front of the town hall, near where the old town 
hall used to be. It will hopefully be later renovated and moved 
to a park in the future. The railroad had planned to demolish 
it, unless it was moved. 

Also obtained by the author were government documents signed 
by postmaster George Muirhead on June 26 1914. He places the 
post office 100 feet north of the tracks, which is probably 
still in the store. The form also said that the Plato Center 
Post Office was west of Cloverdale, Illinois, and south of 
Pingree Grove. The feds also sent along another document showing 
that the post office had moved when Charles Homuth became the 
postmaster in 1945. The September 29, 1945 post office location 

document shows that the railroad station is about 340 feet 
southwest of the post office. The railroad tracks are about 
100 feet south of the post office. This then places the post 
office in Homuth s Store, which was on the southeast corner 
of Rippburger and Russell Roads. 

Homuth operated a gas station, general merchandising store, 
and ice cream parlor in the 1930's and late 1940's. For many 
years his competitor was the Muirhead Brothers store across 
the street. One day he became tired of the business, purchased 
a homemade recreational type vehicle and started touring the 
countryside. The post office, which proved to be too much work 
for what it paid, was gladly turned back over to the Muirhead 
Store and to Carl Hitzeroth. Residents say that Homuth thought 
that he should operate the post office based on his status as 
a serviceman. He did not have it very long, before returning 
the post office and its duties to his predecessors. 

The Homuth building on the southeast corner of Rippburger 
and Russell Roads also contains some apartments. Years later 
after uhe Homuth s moved from the building, some undesirable 
tenants occupied the structure. The police were there often 
to make arrests for a variety of charges. The steps are still 
broken on the side of the building where a policeman and a man 
who the authorities were trying to arrest fell through. The 
old building with its peeling bricks is vacant today. (Note 
in late 1998, there were rumors that the building had been sold. 
Scaffolding had been erected on the outside of the front of 
the building to renovate the structure). 

The man that most people remember as the postmaster in 
their town was Carl Hitzeroth. There are other references in 
this work about the hard work, dedication, and generosity that 
the family had for the community. 

Hitzeroth provided a valuable service to the community 
in keeping the post office open for 27 years. It gave the area 
identity , and provided a much appreciated convenience for 
residents. Not only could they shop, but mail parcels, buy 
stamps, and meet their friends there. They could hold a 
conversation right there in the aisle between the dog food and 
cleaning supplies where the post office was in the store ....and 
many of them often did. Many people did not want to travel to 
Hampshire or Elgin just to do routine post office business like 
mail a package or buy a stamp. 

However by 1976, the area was facing two different losses 
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that would change the face of the community forever. The postal 
service was forcing Carl to retire at the age of 70. The Post 
Office was also trying to offset a projected $1.5 billion dollar 
deficit by closing small rural post offices. It was an unpopular 
move all across the country. Residents fought back threatened 
with the loss of their postal facility and the convenience of 
it. A total of 37 congressman sued the postal service to stop 
the closures. Questionnaires were sent out by the feds, who 
received a strong indication that the residents wanted their 
post office to stay open. The Courier-News stated that the vote 
was "overwhelmingly favorable" to keep the post office open. 

In the meantime, long time postal clerk, Edna "Toots" Haines 
took over the post office, as the "officer-in-charge". Hitzeroth 
was always around to help out. He stated that in 1975, the Plato 
Post Office had lost about $6,000, "but they should break about 
even as the result of recent postal rate increases." 

Rural mail delivery was not the answer to the needs to 
area postal patrons. Paulette Romke reported that her mail box 
had been destroyed several times by vandals. She had switched 
to a box at Plato. Some people had been merely placing out 
plastic bags to get their mail, or had been taking their boxes 
in at night. Newspaper reporter Mrs. Marcia K. Heller also 
picked up her mail at Plato and enjoyed meeting other residents 
at the post office. 

The way Carl Hitzeroth saw it, he wondered if the town 
would get better service that they had promised by closing the 
Plato Post Office and letting the bigger post office in Elgin 
take over. There were two delays in closing the post office, 
by court action, and letter writing campaigns. Finally, the 
post office and its zip code 60170 was saved by turning the 
town's postal facility into a community post office. Carl 
Hitzeroth indicated that he would bid on the proposal, but 
eventually the Ermel's became the contractors. The post office 
and its heavy safe were taken to Fred's Garage at 41W716 Russell 
Road. The safe never made it into the home of Fred and Lorraine, 
but a post office was re-established there after the fire, and 
continues today. The people of the area maintained that they 
were not going to "let their post office be canceled by a rubber 
stamp in Washington.' 

Readers should also note that some others operated the 
postal facility before the Ermel's received the contract to 
turn it into a community one. There were four officers-in-charge, 
who kept the post office going, until it was secured as a 
community post office. After Edna Haines came Kenneth Ball, 
Ann Castle and Jean Slawson. 

Ball worked at the Elgin Post Office and later in Hampshire. 
He has provided some interesting commentary on the operation 
of the post office when he was in charge. He ran the post office 
out of Longo's store. The next officer-in-charge was Ann Castle, 
who is now the owner of Booker's Backyard, a popular sports 
bar on McLean Boulevard. The converted restaurant sponsors 
several sports teams, including some in the Elgin Softball 
League. When she was told that her players are of high quality, 
and have assembled into a very competitive team, Ms. Castle 
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replied..."I don't care about that, as long as they come back 
atter the game, and buy more beer." 

Jean Slawson a long time friend of John Muirhead passed 
out mail from the town hall, after Longo's burned down. The 
township allowed the use of the town hall's upstairs meeting 
room to be used as a post office. She and her husband George 
moved to Jamestown, Tennessee. 

■it I" 1 recent years, probably the nicest memories that folks 

u 1 ° f the area Wil1 be that of Carl Hitzeroth. He bought 

the old Burnidge Store across the street for storage but never 
owned the Muirhead store, only the business. Both the Muirhead 
and Homuth Stores had bins, small garages, and sheds to hold 
pro ucts like seed, coal, and fertilizer along the railroad 

tracks. Jerry Seyller says the ones owned by Homuth are still 
standing . 


Some people can still remember Carl behind his cage with 
the hours posted on a sign to the left, and wanted posters on 
the right. In 1976, the post office was open 72 hours week, 
including until 5:30pm weekdays and two hours on Sunday. The 
original boxes and cage are in the possession of his son Louis. 
Perhaps there will be a fitting place to display them again 
someday. Now the Ermel's carry on the tradition of being 
riendly and helpful to postal patrons, keeping zip code 60170 
alive and well in Plato Center. 


The Post Office at the Town Hall 

Jean Slawson relates what happened during the final days 

on n° St i°i ffi ?ooQ at Pbato Cent er. In a letter to the author 

on October 31, 1998, she stated that she became the officer 

m charge at Plato on August 28, 1982. Previous to this time 

Jean was a clerk at the Geneva Post Office. Her name was Jeanne 
Dominic then. Today she resides in Jamestown, Tennessee 

The post office was rated as Level 11 (the smallest level 
post office m the postal service). It does not have rural 
mail customers, only post office boxes. The facility opened 
at /am with a two hour lunch period at which time the office 
was closed, Jean stated in her letter. 

As you know the office was located in the back of the 
local general store. It consisted of the office which was the 
size of large walk-in closet and a small P.0, box area where 
the customers picked up their mail. I served the customers at 
a counter in the Dutch door." 

Mrs. Slawson mentioned that she heard about the fire over 
the radio while visiting friends in Elgin. When she got to the 
scene, she found that the building was completely destroyed 
Jean immediately notified the postal inspectors about the fire. 

. 6 inapec t°rs dld nQt COme t0 the scene > since the stamp stock 
lato Center was small. The next day the fire was cooled 
down so she could secure the stamp stock and look for any mail. 

-| Ch nstmas Day she entered the building through the back 

wall. There was still a small amount of mail in the boxes It 
was fortunate that much of the mail had been holiday items which 
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had been picked up previously. She took the remaining mail home 
and hung it in her basement. The sooty smell filled her home 
up for several weeks. 

Mrs. Slawson said that she located the safe and opened 
it. "Only a small amount of water had leaked in. Little damage 
was done to the stamp stock, but it was determined that it should 
be exchanged for new stamps." 

The post office then moved to the town hall on the next 

business day after Christmas. Jean mentioned that she had more 
space at the town hall. She used the kitchen to fix lunch, and 
just handed people their mail, over the Dutch door. She closed 
up during her lunch hour and stayed in the building to read 

or do some knitting. 

Jean made many friends and still stays in contact with 
John Muirhead Jr. "I hold some very warm memories of my time 

in Plato Center," she adds. 

Jean and George were married in 1986. He is retired from 

the post office, and she also plans to do so next year. 


Chapter Notes 

There are conflicting sources on whether the Rippberger's sold or 
donated a lot to build the grade school on Russell Road.. This 
happened sometime after the town moved closer to the railroad. 

This transaction may also be speaking about the other grade 
school that was built in 1864 on the west side of Muirhead Road 
north of Russell Road. 

Robert E. Friel, the old station agent died in 1955, and was not 
involved with Gordon Muirhead's ride to Plato Center on the train. 
The Muirhead's and Friel however had been friends previously. 

In recent weeks, scaffolding was observed at the old Homuth store 
however worked stopped, because no county permit had been issued 
to work on the building. 
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More Postal Notes 


It has been stressed throughout our study of the Plato 
area that when any one of the three major ingredients of a town 
disappears, that community is heading toward oblivion in the 
future. It may exist for many years, and might be fortunate 
enough to have its "city limits" sign maintained. But years 
from now, people will soon forget what used to be there. In 
time an area will just become a point on a map, a country 
crossroads, or it if it is located near a larger city, a mere 
burb or neighborhood. Consolidation of the Methodist Church 
will keep an active religious institution in Plato Center. 
It is also hoped that the old building will also continue to 
stand as not only an auxiliary useful facility but a community 
andmark verifying where the old town actually once stood. 
Perhaps the old church could become a community center, youth 
center, services bureau or even a chapel. It has been the pillar 
of the community since 1859. 

The grade school is still in the new part of Plato Center, 
but it is at capacity. Recent discussions by School District 
#301 have called for the construction of a new grade school 
instead of more additions. 

This leaves the post office as the third ingredient of 
a town. The convenience of such cannot be measured. Today after 
being a legitimate postal facility for over 100 years, it 
functions as a community post office. It services are contracted 
out to the Ermel's, a civic minded couple determined to keep 
an active post office in the town. They live in the back of 
the house where the post office is located. The easy going thirty 
year residents, run a very friendly operation. Often patrons 
walk in and are handed their mail with a smile, a service that 
would spoil many if it were discontinued. The Ermel's might 
look like they are having fun running their post office, but 
it is much work. One afternoon, when the author was there, he 
noticed a large truck pull up and unload several large plastic 
postal boxes full of mail for Plato patrons. The driver took 
an equal amount of mail back to Elgin with him. 

Playing post office might be an old kid's game, but for 
the Ermel s they follow strict postal regulations, and run this 
vital service by the book. It keeps uniformity in the operation 
and continues to give Plato Center needed recognition. Customers 
can check their box mail, send and receive packages, buy stamps 
and if they have a few moments, greet their neighbors on the 
run Unlike the old Muirhead Store, there is not much room in 
the front for people to just come there and sit to talk about 
the past. But long time residents who do, are never turned away. 
There s no checkerboard, or cracker barrels in the post office. 
Even the large cooler where the Ermel's once sold milk, eggs, 
and juice as another convenience to local residents is now gone! 
(The Cottonwood Country Corner Store up on Plank Road, now 
fulfills this purpose). All day patrons can expect to see Mrs. 
Ermel in her little booth running the operation. She is there 
most days except on Friday when postal veteran Edna "Toots" 
Haines gives Lorraine a welcomed break. Mrs. Haines worked in 
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the post office for many years with Carl Hitzeroth, when the 
post office was located in his store. Edna lives just down the 
street from the Ermel's in a house that used to be an old school 
that once stood on Muirhead Road. 

Recently, the post office had to increase the cost of their 
boxes from $2. a year to $40. depending on the size of box. 
This was done, because the Plato Center Post Office is under 
the operation of the Elgin Post Office. A few people decided 
to take Elgin rural delivery instead of paying the increased 
costs. However, when new people come to town, they gladly pay 
the $40. because that's what post office boxes cost most 
everywhere else. 

There are also an increasing number of businesses with 
post office boxes in Plato Center. Here is a partial list.. 

Animal Clinic of South Elgin...Dr. Jean Churan 

Arch Technology (located northwest of the railroad). They 
construct steel buildings.-Victor and Ann Lee. 

Canham Maintance Service... Tim and Terea Canham. 

Chessman Drywall...Stan Chessman. 

Elgin Augering is a business in Plato Center. 

Fox Controls ... Sam and Carol Boyter. 

Frank's Flooring..Frank and Caroline Childers. 

Gehrig Excavating... Robert and Bonnie Gehrig. 

Kammin Builders... John and Nancy Kammin. 

Muirhead Farms ... Charles and Deborah Muirhead. 

North Wall Erectors..(steel deck installers) Martin and Ann 
Yohanan. 

Plato Center Grade School 
Plato Township 

Ray Schrieber Disposal ... Tom and Deborah Schrieber. 

Regan Sales..Gerald and Lutie Regan. 

Shaklee Distributors..David and Joan Larson. 

Siems Nursery...Ron and Bonnie Siems...Al and Dawn Siems. 

Suburban Water Conditioners Inc. ..Robert and Frances Meek. 
Suburban Well Drilling..John and Jean Jablonski. 

Tinker Tool and Metz Landscaping..Tim and Susan Metz. 

United Methodist Church Burlington, II. Rev. Soon Sun Lee and 
Sung Lim Lee. 

Waterstreet Enterprises ... Gene Waterstreet. 
also- 

William and Kathleen Nettleton 

Thomas and Elsi Nodurft- Financial Group Inc. 

The price increase of post office boxes went from $2. a year 
to $40. in June of 1997, when the Plato facility fell under 
the jurisdiction of the Elgin Post Office. There are about 126 
box holders. The increase in rates did prompt a few patrons 
to accept rural delivery through Elgin. However, many others 
have decided that keeping a post office box in Plato Center 
is one way of assuring that a post office and its convenience 
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will stay in the community. This also depends on the longevity 
of the Ermel's ability to keep the post office going. 

The post office is mainly a quiet uncontroversial place 

with times of peak traffic, and occasional folks picking up 
mail. It was cited a few years ago by pro —corporation party 

members who thought that the post office gave an unfair advantage 
to those who opposed making Plato Center and the rest of the 
township into a town. They charged that strategy meetings and 

petition signings were taking place in the facility. The Ermel's 
responded that they are the contractors for the post office, 
and that the business was inside of their home. The post office 
is indeed on the front porch of their house. It was once Andy 
Grossen's Barber Shop. Recently, discovered photo's show a barber 
pole mounted on the front of the house. The old pole is now 

an antique which belongs to Toe Hulke, a neighbor from across 
the street. He and his wife also are in the hair care business. 

In order to study the history of the post offices in Plato 
Township, the Corporate Information Services office of the U.S. 
Postal Service in Washington, D.C. was contacted. Just so much 
information could be obtained from residents. The government 
is supposed to have the dates of operation of all post offices 
who the postmasters were, and when they served. The department's 
history research associate Paula E. Rablin supplied the author 
with print outs, "census" type ledgers, and other sometimes 
difficult to read records. Of interest were location maps and 
forms, showing or attempting to describe where the old post 
offices were. It was difficult at times to determine where these 
early places were. Some of this information came on a $30. reel 
of microfilm. The copies were not good, and often the information 
conflicted with what local historians had already published. 

When the reel arrived for Kane County it was a disappointing 
collection of hand drawn and hard to read materials. Much of 
information that would have been helpful in other areas of our 
study was missing or not included. A further check with Ms. 

Rabkin revealed this was all the department had for Kane County. 
Apparently , much information about this area was either never 
saved, or had been lost or discarded before the reels were made. 
For instance, location maps of the Berkshire Post Office and 
the New Plato Post Office would have been a valuable resources 
to learn more about the township. 

The location maps require a good knowledge of the geography 
of the area, including the locations of streams, creeks, and 
their old names. Some of these places no longer exist, or have 
dried up, The North Plato Post Office in 1882, is five miles 

northwest of Springbrook Creek. Plato Center is miles to 

the southeast. Is this then a branch of Fitchie Creek that 
is further southeast of Plato Center? (The name Fitchie Creek 
was not shown on maps then). What about the name of the creek 
that flows under Plank Road to the west, near the Werthwine 
Bridge by Burlington? It eventually empties into Coon Creek 
that is well-known in the Hampshire area. Springbrook Creek 
is listed but it is 5 miles east of the post office, if the 
directions are incorrect? There's also Tyler Creek to the 
north...and Bowes Creek in and around Bowes Station (or East 
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Plato). A trickle of this stream goes under Corron Road near 
Bowes Road. Further south Stony Creek crosses Corron Road and 
Crawford Road near McDonald Road. The waterways existed back 
then but were unnamed on maps. Mary Lou (Moeller) Richardson 
explained to the author, "we called the creeks by the name of 
the property they went through, for example the one that went 
by our home at Bowes was on the Fahlbusch Property, so it was 
called Fahlbusch's Creek." The name never stuck, as this is 
the same creek that flows under Corron Road and heads east just 

south of Bowes where the Fahlbusch Farm was. Today it is a part 

of Bowes Creek. There are probably other ponds, ditches, and 
creeks that were once considered landmarks, or reference points 
that no longer exist or have been altered and no longer are 
useful in trying to determine where something would be today. 

The sources commonly used today to determine the age, 

location, and names of postmasters are Vernon Derry a local 
historian who wrote "Thrift Corner Yarns." This was a newsletter 
issued about four times a year by an Aurora bank. An information 
sheet signed by Andrew Koval has turned up in some collections, 
containing information similar to Derry's. Also the 1888 

publication " Commemorative Biographical and Historical Record , 1 
published by Beers and Leggett Company in Chicago containsfive 
pages listing the postmasters through the 1880's. 

Since May 18, 1879, there have been at least a dozen 
postmasters in Plato Center. This includes three who held the 
post of officer-in-charge, and the current postal contractors 
the Ermel's. They are not postmasters. They get more civic pride 
than salary for keeping the facility open. William A. (Bill) 
Ryan is the current postmaster at Elgin. 

It has been the City of Elgin's post office that has 
swallowed up many of the smaller rural postal facilities. In 
earlier years, places like East Plato (Bowes Station), 
Youngsdale, North Plato, Plato Corners, New Plato, McQueen, 
and Udina had post offices. Elgin did offer rural deliveries 
in the 1920's and before. There were as many as five routes 
listed in the back of the Elgin City Directory. They listed 
the many residents and farmers living along country roads. 
A 1920's era photo found in the Courier-News shows I.N. Russell 
and Harold Laseman displaying a postal approved rural mailbox 
at the Russell home. It was observed to be at the proper height 
for the carrier, "readily assessable, neat and well-painted." 
The address of the Russell's then was Route 3, Box 183 on the 
Udina-Plato Road, which is now Russell Road. 

It is of interest to where the first Plato Center Post 
Office was located. Since the whole town was once situated near 
the intersection of Muirhead and Russell Roads, it would be 
a good assumption that the facility was once located there as 
well. Mrs. Louisa J. Hanson is listed as the first postmaster 
as of May 18, 1879. The next was William Englebrecht, a North 
Plato farmer who took over on March 28, 1882. This was before 
the whole town moved in the late 1880's to be near the railroad. 
It should be noted here that the appearance of the rail lines 
could make or break the future of a town. Also the removal of 
an important stop on a railroad or stage line ultimately could 
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also cause the town to die. 

Mrs. Hanson was appointed about a week after the first 
designated postmaster died. He apparently, had planned the 
operation, but passed away before the postal facility opened. 
We explain later on, that this was a relative to Mrs. Hanson." 
We have also received government information prior to this time, 
that a post office called North Plato was actually in Plato 
Center. It later moved to North Plato (corner of Plank Road 
and Illinois Route 47). The area then became known as Plato 
Centre . 

In 1879, Plato Center at its former location near Muirhead 
and Russell Roads had a church, schools, town hall, creamery, 
blacksmith shop, creamery, cemetery, and parsonage. Thomas 
Burnidge owned 72 acres on the southwest corner of the 
intersection. Old maps show that a townhouse, was located on 
the corner. Burnidge's property stretched to the half section 

line in section 22. Long time residents recall hearing about 
a store that was on this land. This later became the Dunn 

Brothers Farm. The old Plato UMC occupies some of the land now. 

It s parking lot is on the corner. Another individual thought 
that the post office was on the northwest corner. We can assume 
that the first post office was probably on Burnidge's land mainly 
because he and his family later became postmasters. He and his 
wife were among the first North Plato postmasters, when that 
community's post office apparently first started in Plato Center. 
It is also known that Burnidge had a store..That building was 

either moved from East Plato, or from old Plato Center down 

to new Plato Center sometime in the 1880’s. In general stores 
like this one were the first post offices. At the earliest of 

times, the first post office could have been inside the "catch¬ 
all," of town activities namely the townhouse. In some area's 
government functions, school, and even church services took 

place there. From reading all of the notes, and references about 
the store and post office, it was probably near the creamery, 

which was where the old Plato UMC stands now. 

In later years and when the railroad came through the area 
around 1888, the store was apparently moved west to the northeast 
corner of Rippburger and Russell Roads. (Russell Road was then 
called Chicago Street. Others have heard that the store was 
on the northwest corner of Muirhead and Russell Roads before 
it was moved west to the new location of Plato Center). 

The old Burnidge Store continued to be of service. It is 
shown on 1890's maps to be the post office. Thomas Burnidge 
was also the postmaster during that time. His report of January 
1895, showed that $15.50 in stamps and other postal business 
was done that month. The location of the post office was right 
in the middle of business in Plato Center before 1900, when 

it was later moved to the Muirhead Brothers Store. Naturally 

farmers with their milk trucks crisscrossing the area, found 
the post office a convenient place to stop to conduct business 
instead of driving to Elgin or Hampshire. 

As the years continued, the old structure was home to 
Andy Grossen's Barber Shop, a doctor's office, a milk drop-off 

(rear) , early phone company office, and a warehouse for the 
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Muirhead and Hitzeroth stores. The Surge Milk Company also rented 
it for a short time. 

Sometime ago, Fred Ermel who had purchased the old structure 
tore it down, thinking that he could open another business there. 
He ran into problems with the county over zoning, parking 
questions, and high interest rates which prohibited construction 
of most anything in the late 1970's. Today, Fred still owns 
the lot which is west of Gellerman's Garage (also known as 
Pfingsten's Garage, or the Plato Center Garage). The first post 
office in Plato Center which served the community at both of 
its locations is gone now, but at least we can pinpoint where 
it once was. The person who took down the old post office, a 

few years later would become the operator of the current postal 
facility and today keeps it alive for the benefit of the entire 
community. 

The Post Office at the Muirhead and Hitzeroth Stores 

James and George Muirhead not only operated the post office 
for around forty years, but sold other types of merchandise 

in their store. A recently found box of interesting pamphlets 
and brochures shows that the Muirhead Brothers had 

distributorships for a number of other products besides 
groceries, hardware, and building supplies. George Muirhead 
was a Maxwell dealer, selling automobiles and farm machinery 

in the early 1920’s. The box which contained mainly car, tractor, 
YMCA and war related information was removed from the old 
Burnidge store by Fred Ermel, before it was pulled down. 

George Muirhead became the postmaster on August 27, 1914. 

The store was the "Wal-Mart," of the day, complete with Andy s 
Barber Shop. George also built sheds along the railroad tracks 
for coal, and lumber. Glenn B. Muirhead showed the author 
receipts for produce, egg credits and even fireworks were sold 
in the store. The Muirhead Brothers sold anything and everything 
that anyone would ever want. The Muirhead's used the old Burnidge 
Store as a warehouse for plumbing and lumber supplies. 

For a short time the duty of postmaster was given to 
Charles Homuth in the mid 1940's. Homuth brought the post office 
to his store which was on the southeast corner of Russell and 
Rippburger Roads. Homuth only had the facility for a couple 
of years before he retired. Some folks say that Homuth wanted 
it because he felt that he deserved to receive its revenue 
because he had been a serviceman. When Charley found out how 
much work it was, and what little it paid, he gladly relinquished 
it's duties. An undated Courier-News article detailed how 
Charles and is wife Beulah were retiring and leaving the area 
on his 63rd birthday. Homuth had purchased a truck frame an 
mounted a "Winnebago" type trailer on it. The vehicle had its 
own water. generator, and gas supply to travel around the 
country. Charles owned the True Blue Oil Company, and also held 
a patent for special valves for LP gas. He ran his store for 
35 years, and had the post office for less than three years. 
Some residents think that the post office went back and forth 
between Homuth and Hitzeroth. The official postal records say 
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that this happened just once. (A firm called Modular Technolgy, 
operated in Homuth s building for a short time later). 

With the Homuth's gone traveling, the Muirhead’'s and next 

the Hitzeroth Store became the most important business in the 
area. Carl Hitzeroth specialized in sandwiches, meat cutting 
and service. Some say that Carl and Alice were generous people 
who would give away items to people who needed help. A box of 
produce that they grew on their North Plato farm was always 
m front of the store and marked, "free." If anyone requested 

a certain item, Carl soon obtained and stocked it. He believed 
in the old law of merchandising, namely "you can't sell it 

if you don t have it. Carl's father had been the minister at 

the North Plato Church. Before owning the store, Carl worked 
as a foreman for a construction company. 

When the Muirhead's sold out to Carl A. Hitzeroth, Carl 

purchased the old Burnidge Store, but only owned the business 

and not the building at the Muirhead Store. By the 1970's the 
U.S. Postal Service was looking for ways to save money and zeroed 
m on rural post offices. Edna "Toots" Haines received notice 
on May 17, 1976 she would be reassigned to Elgin. Marcia K. 

Heller, James Kutina, and Dave Palermo wrote extensively of 
the proposed closing of the facility in the Courier. 

Local resident Ms. Heller, pointed out that Carl and Alice 
Hitzeroth were very active in the community. Alice was a former 
sc ool teacher. Their daughters also became educators. When 

Cari reached the age of 70, he had served the Plato Center Post 
Office for 27s years. He was willing to stay on as 

o icer in charge, if the facility was made into a community 
post office. 

At this time, in 1976, rumors were circulating that the 

government was looking for ways to close small rural post 
offices. They did not need much of an excuse to keep the Plato 

Center Post Office open. It was little, located in an 

unincorporated area, and had few customers. However, those it 
ad, staged a mighty campaign to keep it open. Chicago television 
station WGN-TV sent out a film crew to do a story on Plato's 

post office. Resident Paulette Romke told the Courier-News, 

I just don t know what we could do, without our post office 
here. Mrs. Heller mentioned that she enjoyed meeting her 

neighbors at the post office. It's closing would mean having 

to travel to Elgin or Hampshire for postal services. 

Others opposed to the closure of the post office did not 
wish to install rural mailboxes. The containers were often 
vandalized to the point that people were just putting out plastic 
bags to collect their mail, or were taking the boxes in at night. 
Mrs. Haines also was surprised by the large number of people 
across the country that requested canceled mail or money orders 
stamped Plato Center," as keepsakes. Thinking that the Plato 
Center Post Office would be one of 461 smaller offices that 
would be closed, residents from 31 states requested canceled 
stamps as well as other postal memorabilia. At this time the 
U.S. Post Office stated it would save $2.3 million dollars if 
post offices like Plato Center were closed. Plato Center had 
ou box holders then. 
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Before the projected July 2, 1976 closing, Uncle Sara had 

already closed 230 small post offices. A temporary increase 
in postal appropriations and congressional action deferred the 
closing of Plato Center’s post office. The move was opposed 
by Postmater Benjamin F. Bailar who warned, "I want to point 
out that this action means that the taxpayer and mail user will 
continue to bear the burden of many inefficient and unnecessary 
post office operations." So be it, thought local residents as 
they eagerly sought out their post office located in the aisle 
in the Hitzeroth Store between the dog food and the cleaning 
products . 

A lawsuit filed by 37 congressman, two letter writing 
campaigns, and much community support had saved the post office 
for now. Under the community post office system, mail would 
be brought to Plato Center everyday, not just every 72 hours 
as it was under the old program. Carl Hitzeroth, who also ran 
the post office two hours on Sundays, pointed out that while 
the facility had lost $6,000. the previous year, it stood to 
break even in 1976, because of postal increases. Carl was at 
first skeptical that the post office could be saved. Uncle Sam 
then sent out questionnaires which were returned with 
overwhelming support from the residents to keep the post office 
open . 

Current Elgin Postmaster William A. Ryan showed the author 
communications from past postmaster George E. Beckwith. This 
included a letter dated May 2, 1983, allowing Plato Center to 
become a community post office, thus delaying its planned closure 
for June 24, 1976. 

When the Hitzeroth Store was sold, Tony and Margery Longo 
ran the business. The post office was still located inside the 
store. Kenneth L. Ball who later became the postmaster at 
Burlington was the officer-in-charge at Plato beginning on June 
16, 1978. Ball ran the post office by the book, and often 
remarked about the careless operations that existed because 

the post office and store used the same safe. It was left open 
several times, but nothing was ever missing. Sometime in the 

past, one patron who had some difficulty opening his post office 
box, requested that he'd be handed his mail. The patron had 

become frustrated in trying to open the box, and all the 
postmaster had to do with just reach around the rear of the 

box and hand him the mail. When the patron was refused this 
convenience, he went out to his truck, and returned with a hammer 
and chisel determined to get his mail, one way or another. When 
the postmaster saw the damage that was about to be done to the 
postal equipment, he merely reached over and gave the man his 
mail. 


Ball Remembers Plato Center Post Office 

Kenneth L. Ball of Elgin recalls the short time that he 
served as the officer-in-charge at Plato Center. From about 
1978-80 he was at Plato, and from around 1980-87 he became the 
postmaster at Burlington. Ball is 68 years young now and previous 
to his 33 years with the postal service, he worked at the Elgin 
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National Watch Company from 1946—56. 

It was in 1978, while being a letter carrier in Elgin 
Ball was approached by then Elgin Postmaster John Comerer about 
taking over the job of running the Plato Center Post Office 
Mr. Hitzeroth was retiring at that time. Ball remembers Comerer 
coming up to his cage and asking him about the job. "I thought 
about it for about ten minutes and said OK." He earned the same 
salary but recalls working in Plato Center was boring. "There 
were about 100 boxes and 2/3 of them were empty," he recalls. 
We sold registered mail, stamps, and had one business customer 

nf r p? U J k r ai1 ’ and that WaS ab ° Ut it -" Bal1 thought the people 
of Plato Center were very friendly. He took on the opportunity 

in hopes of advancing to the position of postmaster in a larger 
town In Longo s Plato Market, the post office was in the middle 
of the store, and later moved to the back. 

Ball worked during a time when the U.'s. Government attempted 
to close smaller post offices. "There was a big letter writing 
campaign, and twice the people of the area saved their post 
office," Ball remembered. "The post office helped the store 

shopped!" SineSS - People came in there for stamps and then 
Ball remembers that the Longo's were famous for their meat 

IrounTVh Patr ° nS h C ° U K ld buy a half a cow, or hog. The store 
rh l r u° Wn hambur § er ’ cut their own steaks. He recalls 
that the barber shop moved out due to some sewer or water 

the Jown’ Ermel S 8arage WaS the only other business in 

For many years, that the Hitzeroth family ran the store 

and the post office, the, need the same safe. The practice 

continued when the Longo's took over the store. Ball recalled 

one night that the safe was left open. The store's money and 

untouched P ° 1 SUpplies llke stamps and money orders were 

The mail usually came there about 8:30 am," Ball 

remembered. "By 9:30 am, it had all been sor ted ... the rest of 

the day was boring, spent selling a few stamps..but we were 

Edn! "TOT. 1 " 06 / 03 " n fi u Ce u and t0 ° k Care ° f the P e °P le 's needs." 
Edna Toots Haines had been the officer-in-charge after Carl 

reli™! \ H et \ red ’ bUt dld n0t Wi3h t0 Work ful1 time > an d 

hP n\! S i 6 P ° St tD Bal1 * bt Was Bal1 however who helped 

ain a large sum of money for overtime hours that she 

o-th TIT t aid f ° r ’ f ° r , h f r SatUrday hours. She was a member 

Mrs ' k S Union and dld not wish to create any trouble. 

Mrs Haines continued to work for Ball on Saturdays and still 

works one day a week for Mrs. Ermel on Fridays. 

When asked about some unusual events at the post office 
all remembered a few. He recalled the time during the big 

da?s All th ’ H n WhiGb the P ° St offic e was closed for three 

shut' nl roads to Plato Center were closed and drifted 

shut He remembers that the Kathy Longo would leave her wet 

towels m the post office. She admitted to have been reading 

magazines that came in the mail for patrons. 

Sometime during his tenure there, Mr. Hitzeroth's son wanted 
the old cage and post office boxes that belonged to his father. 
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Ball had to call the North Suburban Office and had to get out 
his carpenter's tools to build a new facility. They constructed 
a 6 X 10 foot space in the back room of the Longo's store. The 
new facility was complete with a split door with a shelf, where 
Ball sold stamps from. When the new boxes were put in, Louis 
Hitzeroth came around and removed his father's old equipment, 
cage and post office boxes, which Carl had used and owned. Ball 
never figured out why the family wanted the equipment, but since 
it was not government property, Louis was allowed to take all 
of it. Perhaps it had antique or keepsake value, Ball thought. 
Hence when the store burned down, the original post office had 
already been moved. Carl Hitzeroth's son Louie hauled away all 
of his father's old equipment and safely stored it in his 
basement. Carl passed away in 1993. 

When the post office burned on Christmas Eve, 1982, a new 
location for the post office was sought. Meanwhile, before the 
fire, Ball had already left Plato Center and became the 
postmaster at Burlington. There he labored for seven years to 
get a new facility for the town. It was later accomplished 
by the next postmaster Bill Albert. 

Ball retired in 1987, and still remembers, his short tenure 
of service in the friendly town of Plato Center. "There wasn't 
much happening there, but the people were nice, and it was a 
pleasure to serve them. 

After Ball and before the devastating fire took place in 
Longo's Plato Market, the next officer-in-charge was Ann W. 
Castle. She took over on March 5, 1980, and was previously 

employed at the Elgin Post Office. The author had one brief 
conversation with Ms. Castle. Ann was only at Plato Center for 
a short time, and became the owner of Dieterie's Restaurant 
on McLean Boulevard in Elgin. The place was turned into a sports 
bar and renamed Booker's Backyard. Booker's had a good softball 
team, in which the author complimented her on, since he too 

was a softball pitcher. "I don't care about that," she snapped, 
"just as long as they come back here after the game and buy 

more beer." 

Before and after the fire, the facts become a bit cloudy. 
A friend of John Muirhead's Jean Slawson was the last 
officer — in — charge , before the facility became a community post 
office. At this point, after the fire destroyed much of the 
store, the post office was moved to the town hall. It was located 
in the upper floor meeting room, and kitchen on the south side 
of the building. The area became unusable for town hall business. 

On May 2, 1983, the Plato Post Office was designated a 
community post office. Fred and Lorraine Ermel beat out several 
smaller businesses to obtain the contract to run the post office. 
The township government was anxious to find a new home for the 
post office, after a short time in the town hall. A crew arrived 
and attempted to move the heavy postal equipment . across the 
street to the Ermel residence. 

In a letter, received from the Elgin Post Office, a postal 
inspector, a Ms. Traxinger pointed out that three men had been 
sent out from the North Suburban Office to move the safe from 
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the town hall to the Ermel's home. (The safe earlier had to 

be fished from the cellar of the store, when it fell through 

the floor after the fire at Longo's). In the process of the 
move the door leading to the Ermel's home was damaged after 

it was rammed by the safe. Weather stripping was torn off, 
and when it was dragged, the heavy safe dug into and damaged 
the tiles on their floor. 

If that wasn t enough, the safe finally got away from the 
men who were trying to manipulate it back into the Ermel's home. 
It tipped over, and crashed into the flower bed, crushing all 

the Ermel's plants. Fred finally had to take time off his job, 

and use his tow truck to move the safe which had become wedged 
next to the house. Ms. Traxinger, labeled the work of the men, 
a total lack of planning, capability, concern for private 

property, and possible cost to the postal service." At that 
point, she was waiting for a bill for all the damages that the 
inept movers had caused. She urged that her supervisors be told 
of the trouble the trio of workers had caused at the Ermel's 
home. The Ermel's never submitted a bill for the damages. 

Since that time, Fred and Lorraine have expertly operated 

the community post office for all the people of the area. 
Residents still have the ease and pleasure knowing that they 

do not have to travel all the way to Elgin or Hampshire to 
receive postal service. It's just another way, that they have 
shown their dedication and pleasure in assisting and helping 
the community that they love so much. 
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The Post office at Berkshire 


Every neighborhood or small community has a name in Plato 
Township. The author also long sought some sort of identification 
for the settlement of John Griggs and his son. The Griggs who 
were early pioneers of Plato, built a cabin on the St. Charles 
to Galena Stage Route which is now called Burlington Road. 
Elsewhere in this work, we have mentioned the farmers who owned 
land in the area northwest of the intersection of Illinois Route 
47, McDonald and Burlington Roads. 

Today Griggs School, now a dark brick residence owned by 
Jane Benson is the only throw back to the Griggs era. Old maps 
show farm buildings across the street, but all original 
structures are believed gone. This includes a large I 2 story 
home with a dirt basement. A few folks listed in this work have 
lived there in the past. Years before a log cabin type structure 
built by John Griggs occupied the land across from the school. 
It served as a tavern, inn, and stagecoach stop. 

According to one local history, the original homestead 
was still occupied by a grandson, Eugene Griggs in the 1890's. 
The description of a li story home on the property that dates 
back that far do not resemble a log cabin. The cabin may have 
been fashioned into a home, or it may have been replaced sometime 
ago by the old story farmhouse. The author interviewed several 
occupants of this home for this work. It was just a big house 
with a dirt basement, not at all a log cabin, they indicated. 
This old farmhouse is now gone, and what remains is a newer 
home, an old weathered garage, a tipped over chicken coop, and 
a curious outline of a stone foundation behind the home. Some 
rusty metal barns are located in the rear of the property. 

On this land across from the school, John Griggs built 
his log cabin/stagecoach stop in 1835. Soon after a frame one 
room school was constructed on the southwest side of Burlington 
Road. Around 1920, the old school was torn down, and a new sturdy 
dark brick building was constructed to replace the old wooden 
one. (see Benson). 

Unfortunately other information about the area has been 
lost. We have been able to capture some glimpses of the farms 
along Burlington Road and the changes made to them by some senior 
farmers still living in the area. 

We do know that the stagecoach route veered off Burlington 
Road and cut across the prairie joining Pease Road. (This is 
near the area where Pease Road turns west towards Ellithorpe 
Road, near Central High School. This road no longer exists. 

It would be a natural duty of any stagecoach inn operator 
to provide some type of mail service for passengers, and area 
residents. This was probably appreciated as the Griggs homestead 
was in the far southwest portion of the township and distant 
from the rest of the Plato settlements. Griggs had a reputation 
for providing adequate lodging and plenty of refreshment at 
his inn. (He may have gotten plenty of ideas on how to entertain 
guests if he would have stopped at T.P. Garfield’s inn near 
Geneva which was also on the stage route). Mail service from 
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3 passing stagGcoach not only brought in passengers but others 
to pick up their mail and take advantage of any other services 
provided by Griggs. It's location was the key to the settlement's 

success. One additional thought concerning the location of the 

Berkshire Post Office was wishful thinking that the postal 
archives could have provided a location map. Imagine seeing 
living history...a hand drawn one, similar to others provided 

on a microfilm reel. .It could show the location of the post 
office, inn, school, and surrounding farms. Unfortunately none 
exists, and another check with the archives was only met with 
the reply that all the records they have, have already been 
sent to the author. If it was not on the microfilm reel of the 
location of post offices, then they do not have it, or it has 
been lost. 

Griggs chose the name Berkshire for his post office, after 
an area of hills where he once lived in Massachusetts. It is 
also the name of an area in Central England. The community is 
closer to Chicken Woods which served as an encampment for General 
Scott s troops enroute to fight the Indians in Wisconsin. Griggs 
School was unofficially called the "Chicken Woods School," by 

some area folks. Griggs's claim once included a portion of the 
woods or grove. Today Chicken Woods has been reduced to a 
forested area of exquiste homesites called the Brierwood 
Subdivision. 

Bershire's post office existed from June 13, 1840 to July 

6, 1857. John Griggs was the first postmaster, of the facility 

which may have been located inside his inn. The next postmasters 
were William R. Glassbrook 12/4/1846, John Griggs 9/21/1847, 
Philander A. Huxley 1/24/1850, James Pease 4/7/1854, Philander 
A. Huxley 4/18/1855, and Lawrence M. Baker 11/30/1855. The 
Commemorative Biographical and Historical Record of Kane County , 
published in 1888 by Chicago, Beers and Leggett Company, states 
that the post office was discontinued on July 6, 1857. On the 

above list, are area property owners, persons listed twice, 
and L.M. Baker who the cemetery located further south on Route 
47 is named after. W.R. Glassbrook is listed in the 1850 Census 
as owning 1200 acres of land. There was also an area called 
Huxley's Corners near Burlington, maybe named after Philander 
A. Huxley or some relative. The Berkshire Post Office was moved 
to East Burlington according to the publication. 

Again because of the passage of time and lost or omitted 
information, there is a confusing sequence of what may have 
happened to the Berkshire Post Office. The facility may have 
moved to the farms of others, or have stayed in the same area. 
If the stage line continued to follow Burlington Road, it 
probably stayed at the same place. Historians Vernon Derry and 
Andew Koval agree that the post office did move several miles 
west to East Burlington. The question is then, where in East 
Burlington ? 

One source says that the post office was moved to Ellithorpe 
and Chapman Roads. A 1904 map shows the land at this intersection 
to be owned by W.H. Ellithorpe. J.M. Chapman owns property 
further north. However, the map also shows that the post office 
is located in the community of East Burlington about two miles 
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further southeast. In this area according to older maps near 
McDonald and Thomas Roads were a creamery or mill of some type, 
a general store, and later the Hardin Methodist Church. Ramm 
School is located further south. Again the names of the property 
owners like Ellithorpe, Hawley, Smith and McDonough show up 
as postmasters or relatives of from the area. The store where 
the post office may have been was located in East Burlington, 
was on the east side of Thomas Road, north of McDonald Road. 

The creamery was located on the other side of the road. This 
may have been a growing or promising community then. Apparently, 
it later died either due to the fact that it was missed by the 
railroad, or the area could better be served by a large post 
office in West Burlington. (West Burlington's name was later 
changed to just Burlington). 

The East Burlington postmasters as provided by the archives 
in Washington, D.C are, John Greene 4/1/1865, John Fraser 
5/7/1867, Theodore S. Hawley 11/5/1867, Lorenzo B. Smith 
7/15/1870, James Cole 3/7/1877, Holden McDonough 2/20/1878, 
Mary C. McDonough 9/5/1879, Louis S. Ellithorpe 12/20/1881, 
Herman E. McDonough 5/22/1888, and James H. Cole 4/16/1891. 
The archives informed the author that the post office at East 

Burlington was discontinued on April 14, 1900, and all papers 
and mail were sent to Burlington. 

The beginning of the East Burlington Post Office and the 

closing of the one at Berkshire left a gap in services from 
about 1857 to 1865. This was probably met by the post office 
at Burlington that operated during this time. Amos A. Brown 
was the first postmaster at West Burlington beginning 1/27/1854. 
John Green (with no "e" at the end of his name) served next 
beginning on 10/28/1854. Green continued as the town's postmaster 
on 11/14/1854 when the town's name was changed to just 
Burlington. This could have been the same person who after 
serving three times as the postmaster for West Burlington and 
Burlington, took the job of being East Burlington's postmaster 
and transferred there in 1865. 

The last names of other postmasters at Burlington were 
the same as the last names of area landowners. They included 

Mann, Ellithorpe, Schairer, Craft, Hattendorf, and Godfrey. 
S.D. Mann owned much property around Burlington. Louis Schairer 
farmed the land where the Sholes-Schairer School was located. 

The Burlington postmasters according to the Washington archives 
were John Green 11/14/1854, John W. Ellithorp (no "e" at end), 
1/8/1855, John Green 7/15/1856, John W. Ellithorp 7/11/1857, 
Seth C. Hapgood 5/13/1859, Sherman D. Mann 7/25/1861, Walter 
Scott 12/22/1863, Alfred S. Mann 10/11/1864, Royal H. Winchester 
11/14/1865, Alfred J. Mann 4/20/1867, Jacob Sexton 11/19/1868, 
Alfred J. Mann 5/9/1870, also 11/28/1870, Sherman D. Mann 
10/20/1879, Louis Schairer 7/18/1883, Edwin E. Craft 11/04/1895, 
Louis Schairer 10/27/1897, Henry L. Godfrey 2/10/1904, Henry 
W. Hattendorf 3/20/1909, and 9/30/1915, Byron A. Knief 1/17/1927, 
Mrs. Dorothy E. Factly (acting) 10/8/1965, Mrs. Dorothy E. Factly 
(postmaster) 4/17/1971, Margaret L. Cutts (officer in charge) 
2/9/1979, Kenneth L. Ball 2/9/1980, Norbert A. Rzepecki (officer 
in charge) 10/30/1987, Nancy M, McKeating (officer in charge) 
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2/25/1988 William E. Albert Jr. 3/26/1988, Ann Fricke (officer 

p" Of? 6 8/22/1997 Kenneth L. Ball also worked at the Elgin 

ost Office and was the officer-in-charge at Plato Center. Bill 
H h % T 7 \ q eC M me Postmaster at the facility's new location 

of Main S ^ Previous to this tim e, it had been inside 

A 1 § ara § e » down the street for the past 43 years. 

R .. rl -!! e f 19 p 6, a "V Cle in the Courier-News stated that the 
lmgton Post Office was on a list to get a new facility for 
over a dozen years, but was always bumped by another town who 
eeded ° ne worse. At that time there were 450 people living 

in BurUngton according to Mayor Rodney Berna. Home mail delivery 
had stopped m the 1930's. The author also visited with former 
postmaster Mrs. Factly, one day to ask her about the area's 

past. She was not able to recall very much. 

The new an-conditioned 1,800 square foot post office met 
the approval of long time postal worker Mary Engel who had grown 
tired of tripping over piles of mail at the old place. However 

went r to S the Ok garage have not died. Postmaster Albert 

for a di^nl A ° fflCe and retrieved the old postal window 

for a display m the new post office. It was the same one that 
customer Bob Ostrom used to kiss his girlfriend Romelle through 
She served as a clerk m the Burlington Post Office for 33 years. 

over *150 years ? Ur ^ n ? ton have been served by a post office for 
over 150 years in their quiet community. 

The Post Office at North Plato 

The best memories of the North Plato Post Office have been 
documented in this book in the interviews with the Hartje and 

ha;e Se n n „ted mi tb leS 'b They ^ l0 ” 8 = — residents Tni 

have noted the changes m the community. The "lone drifter" 

Harvey Rhorsen (from his guitar and singing days), has been 

T , 1 t0 Pinpoint where old buildings used to be in North Plato 

This information would be difficult to obtain otherwise. 

of Pl a e n k Sa R y n S d that H Tii- POSt ° ffice was on the northeast corner 

there tod n an d- Illin ° ls Route 47 * The Nelson's have a home 

a tavern' It ^ Were * cou P le of more homes, 

a tavern that sold crackers for ten cents "and your beer for 

Til 66 ’ pparently * lt: was either during prohibition, or the 

P ace did not have a liquor license, according to Harvey. The 

local cemetery was located further east. 

The northwest corner had a school house. The southwest 

corner featucaci the Lutheran Church. There was -an older parsonage 

Peter ' Burlin § ton yea rs ago. At one point St. 

Peter s Lutheran Church and the Lutheran church in Pingree Grove 

;/ s roister. In more recent years, a n.w'r” home" 6 

ser l ed a s a parsonage with Sunday School rooms in the 

basement has occupied the property just south of the church. 

church * 16 . SOU ^theast corner were horse sheds for those attending 
urch services, which was open on the west side. Also standing 
near y were Rev. Otto Hitzeroth's gardens, where he grew produce 
to suppliment his income and feed his family. 

Road T jl e «- Cre / m p ery waa on the south side of what is now Bahr 
°ad west of Route 47, probably a half mile down according to 
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the 1892 township maps. Rohrsen places this facility nearer 
the corner. There was also a dance hall on that road. He says 
the pickle factory was located further down on Route 47 on the 
west side of the road south of Hartje's home. Harvey remembers 

the area because he walked to school past there everyday. A 

large amount of water always collected there from an underground 
spring, and the land could never be plowed. Workers paving Route 
47 would use this water fix the road. Harvey was told that was 
location of the pickle factory in North Plato. (Others like 
Edna Austby, say that the pickle factory was located on the 
northeast corner of Plank Road and Rt. 47. When the Nelson's 

built their home there, they found a foundation of an old 

building). For many years North Plato was called "Pickle Center," 
or "Pickle City." A 1940 newspaper column by Ed Clifford says 
that the Kiel and other families grew cucumbers, but only 
mentions the pickle plant in nearby Pingree Grove. (The authority 
on that area are Kenneth "Shorty" and Alice Thurnau. They mention 
places like the Dew Drop Inn (now the Outpost), Bodenschatz 
Cafe, and Henry Wiese's post office and store. These were old 
places near Damisch and Reinking Roads in Pingree Grove. The 

Pickle Factory in that town was located near the clayhole and 
old brick factory, which were along the south side of the 
railroad tracks about a half mile west of Reinking Road). The 
Kiel's, who grew most of the cucumbers lived on the northwest 
corner of Plank Road and Illinois Route 47. Other information 
about the area can be found in other places in this book, and 

by carefully gleaning the social columns of the old newspapers. 

North Plato was seemingly the right place for a post office, 
which made the area a complete town. Even into the 1940 s, 
students quoted in the Plato Peptimist Newspaper thought that 
North Plato would outlast Plato Center, and become more 
successful. In the end, neither became a town, and even the 
addition of the railroad, could not help Plato Center to achieve 
such status. Plato Center did not have a post office until 1879. 

North Plato took that honor in 1855. But recently, discovered 

documents cast different light on who really had the first post 
office in the area. Was it North Plato, or Plato Center? Or 
was the facility in old Plato Center's town, but was first called 
North Plato, The argument would not be even believable if it 
were not for a map that the federal archives sent that undoes 
previous thinking on this subject. The facts are presented here 
for consideration, but are rather suspect given the passage 
of time and room for error. It is just possible that the first 
post office in North Plato could have actually been in old Plato 
Center. And before Plato Center was officially named, it could 
have been called North Plato. (Plato Center's old or first 
location was near the cemetery, before it moved west late in 
the 1880's to be near the railroad). 

In studying the North Plato Post Office, again the archives 
of the U.S. Post Office in Washington, D.C. has been quite 
helpful. They provided not only the list of past postmasters, 
but a map where the first post office was. Oddly enough, the 
first North Plato post office was not in North Plato but where 
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what later became Plato Center . A few names of business owners 
associated more with North Plato have been found in Plato Center 
according to other sources. 

Phe first postmaster was Freeman Temple. He was a pioneer 
in the area, and worked on the first plans of setting up a 
government in the township. He was also a shopkeeper. Post 
offices in small communities were usually located in the general 

store. (This was quite true in Udina and Plato Center, where 

the store owner was also the postmaster). Thomas Burnidge also 
served ^ as a North Plato postmaster in 1859 and later as Plato 

Center's postmaster in 1884. This is possible because the 1850 

Census lists him only as a 29 year old Englishman. His wife 

is Nancy who also served as the next postmaster of North Plato 

in 1866. The federal records spell their names incorrectly as 
"Burridge." (The 1850 Census calls them "Burradge"). An 1865 
government relocation document is signed by who appears to be 
Thomas Burnidge. They were probably the North Plato postmasters 
because at that time, the office was located in what became 
Plato Center. The Burnidge's owned considerable important acreage 
in the Plato Center area. This included the land where the Plato 
UMC church was moved to from the cemetery. A creamery once was 
located on this spot on the Burnidge Farm (later the Dunn 

Brothers Farm). Another notable postmaster was John Eastman, 

who also ran a store in North Plato. 

According to the U.S. Government Post Office Archives, 

here is the list of past postmasters in North Plato... Freeman 
Temple 4/6/1855, Cary W. Campbell 12/21/1857, Thomas Burnidge 
10/3/1859, Nancy A. Burnidge 4/10/1866, and John Eastman 

4/26/1869. There was a gap in service from 5/6/1867, to 
4/26/1869. The next postmasters were Levi E. Bamber 2/27/1873, 

Charles Colie 5/2/1877, Cephas E. Owen 12/12/1882, Albert Brown 
4/3/1884, Elmina S. Peck 4/7/1890, and Fred J. Robinson 

3/30/1892. The Robinson's owned considerable property around 
North Plato including the land were the creamery was, which 
was on the south side of what today is Bahr Road west of Illinois 
Route 47. The 1892 county map, also shows the post office and 

a store, on the west side of Route 47, south of Bahr Road. This 
is a different location from what some people said, which was 
that the post office was on the northeast corner of Plank Road 
and Illinois Rt. 47. Also on the 1892 map, Mrs. E.S. Peck owns 
almost the entire northwest corner of Plank and Illinois Route 
47. In 1871, J. Eastman owned land west of Route 47 on the 

southside of Plank Road. The post office could have moved from 
place to place depending on who the postmaster was. It appears 
that it was either located on the northeast corner, of Plank 
and 47, and later moved south to the Robinson property in the 
1890 ' s. One government postal location document from 1882 is 

signed by F.H. Thies. An F.W. Thies owned over 100 acres near 

where the IC tracks cross Route 47. This land was south of the 
Robinson property. In August of 1889, a social note was found 
in a newspaper that stated that Fred Thies was the postmaster 
and G. Liebity would soon take over the position. 

What sketchy information that the government has provided 
has been helpful, but confusing at the same time. It leaves 
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a historian wondering who to believe, the government, or a long 
time trusted local history book. (But even those publications 
are subject to not only error, but sometimes they glorified 

the more successful people as if they paid to be written up 
in them). The U.S. Postal Archives provided several important 

documents including ones signed by Thomas Burnidge in 18. 

Charles Colie in 1881, and F.H. Thies in approximately 1881 
(difficult to read date). The most troubling one is signed by 

Burnidge. It indicates that the post office is located, eight 
miles west of the Fox River. The Udina Post Office is 3* miles 
to the northeast. Pingree Grove is five miles to the northwest. 
There are also other coordinates from the East Campton and East 
Burlington Post Offices. An accompanying location map shows 
the North Plato Post Office to be in the northeast corner o 
section 22 on the east side in Plato Township. Muirhead Road 
runs approximately over this area today, which was an unnamed 
path back then. If this is an accurate depiction of where the 
post office was in the area it would be on the property owned 
by Burnidge, who along with his wife Nancy later took a turn 
at being the postmasters of the area. (This property is where 
the old Plato UMC church is today). However, the map contradicts 
what history books have been saying since the 1880's that Freeman 
Temple was the first postmaster at North Plato. One says that 
he owned a store in North Plato in 1854. Subsequent postmasters 
of North Plato like Campbell and Eastman, owned land around 
North Plato, which can easily be found on the 1860 township 

maP * Could it be then that Freeman Temple first owned a store 
in what became Plato Center? The post office and his store later 
moved to what is now North Plato? Or Plato Center was formal y 
called North Plato, when township fathers were m Plato Corners 
and trying to locate a new settlement in the center of the 
township? (So then if Freeman Temple owned a store and became 
postmaster in a place called North Plato which is called Plato 
Center today, history books at the time would have been correct 
in the 1860's. The thinking of the time being that everyone 
thought the area was called North Plato before Plato Center 
was even created?) Then did Temple lease property from Burnidge 
to operate his store? Burnidge then took the store over, and 
later became the Plato Center Postmaster? Did Temple move to 
North Plato and open a store there? All of this is terrib y 
confusing, and if it is true, no wonder the question has been 
avoided for so many years. And if it is wrong, like it seems 
to be, this argument is based on a strange map. 

All of this early research is then upset by this postal 
map, showing a post office in what became Plato Center, and 
calling it North Plato. It is conceivable also that postmasters 
lived near the area where they operated the post office. Plato 
Centre as it was called then, had the Hanson s who lived about 
two miles south of the area. Next came Englebrecht who may have 
lived along Plank Road. The Burnidge's were next who lived in 
Plato Center. They owned the land where a store, creamery, farm 
the post office in Plato Center, and where the original townhouse 
was built. This is the southwest corner of Muirhead and Russell 
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Road where the old Plato UMC sets today. Campbell and Eastman 

held large acreage in the North Plato area near Plank Road and 

Illinois Route 47, where North Plato is today. 

If one examines the 1850 Census, Freeman Temple's name 
is near names of other property owners who live near Plank Road 
and are more associated with that area, than Plato Center. These 
include families like Chapman, Clark, Vermelier, Peck and Durand. 
He could have lived in North Plato. But at that time in the 

1850's there was not yet divisions of towns. The whole township 
was called Plato. Freeman's first store could have been located 
in Plato Center which was called North Plato before 1860. The 
area could have been called North Plato to differentiate it 
from being confused with the 1840 communities of Plato Corners 
and New Plato. Plato Centre, then called North Plato is north 

of New Plato and Plato Corners. 

The questionable map does cloud the matter a bit. But if 
it is accurate, it can then be realized that Plato Centre for 
a short time, could have been called North Plato at first. When 
enough people moved to the area, those who wanted more space 
and opportunity, could have then decided to move elsewhere to 

the area of what became North Plato. The Lutheran Church was 
already there, and so was a school. (Note the 1860 township 
maps show a school on the northwest corner of Plank and Rt . 
47. In 1871, the school is on the John Durand Property in section 
9 further east. The 1892 map shows the facility back on the 
corner. The school could have been moved to accommodate the 
children attending there, or it could inaccurate also). All 
of this activity indicates that the township was quickly 
expanding and a post office in North Plato where the community 
stands today was a good idea. 

The second postal document supplied by the government is 
correct and is signed by Charles Colie in 1881, who was the 
postmaster at that time. In its location description it states 
that the North Plato Post Office is ten miles west of the Fox 
River. (The Burnidge document states that the post office is 

eight miles west of the river). The paper also says that the 

North Plato post office is three miles east of Coon Creek. Udina 
is Aj miles to the east, and Plato Center is 4| miles to the 
southeast. All which seems accurate. The post office is either 
then on the northeast corner of Plank Road and Illinois Route 
47, or further south on the west side of Route 47, south of 

Bahr Road (according to 1892 maps). (Note: Plank Road is also 

called the Elgin —Genoa Road east of Burlington. Some maps also 
label a small waterway in the northeast portion of section eight 
as the North Plato Ditch). 

The third federal document dated perhaps in 1882? is signed 
by F.H. Thies. Records do not indicate that Thies was ever a 
postmaster in North Plato. He did own the land just to the south 
of the post office on Ilinois Route 47 as shown on 1892 and 
1904 maps. Using a magnifying glass, a scribble next to his 
name maybe the abbreviation for "asst," for assistant. He might 
had been considered the "officer-in-charge" for a few months 
between the terms of Colie and Owen. 

This document and its map show the Plato Center post office 
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had moved to "downtown" Plato Center near the new railroad 
tracks. It says that the North Plato Post Office is ten miles 
west of the Fox River. It is five miles northwest of Springbrook 
Creek (another old geographical landmark). But Plato Center 

is 3i miles to the southeast. This then would place the creek 
further away than Plato Center. The Sunset Post Office is three 
miles north of North Plato. Certainly, with little landmarks 
and ones that would change after many years, the job of an 
historian is made more difficult in trying to learn the exact 
locations of where things once were. Armed with the correct 

documents, plenty of time, a knowledge of how to read plats, 
and maybe buying David Scholes at the county recorder's office 

lunch, one maybe able to figure out exactly where some of these 
places might have been. Then we can either write them up in 
a reference book, that will be locked in the important book 
case at the library, and will never be sold in a used book sale. 
Or we could put a monument in a field where these places once 
were. Vandals would no doubt take the marker away, deface it, 
or allow cattle to walk on it (as what happened at the McKellar 
Cemetery). In any case, the author would like to repeat the 
words inscribed on the Indian statue which is located along 

the Fox River near the St. Charles Police Station..."I speak 
but once..." it says. It is hoped that no one has to decipher 

these documents and go through this again to find these 

places..Many of which have been lost in time, or have become 

confusing and conflicting pieces of information due to typos, 
wrong directions, and changing landmarks that were taken for 
granted back then. 

For most, it is enough knowing that North Plato was one 
of the many growing and promising areas to have a post office. 
It had all the ingredients of prosperous town, but yet it too, 

never became more than a small community. 

Note: The author invites interested persons to examine the 

available maps and documents about this area. Early instruments 
show that the facility called the North Plato Post Office was 
indeed at Russell and Muirhead Roads. This is before the area 
was called Plato Center. County histories frequently mention 
a post office as always being in North Plato. Locations for 
post offices in North Plato can be seen on maps. The information 
printed back then was sometimes not specific enough to accurately 
define where certain places actually were. The whole matter 
then where these places like the post offices actually were, 
is based on conjectures and points that can be raised using 
available data. Also landmarks that existed back then could 
have been moved, dried up, or their name changed. Not every 
available map or piece of information has been made available 
to the author. He utilized what documents he found to discuss 
this portion of local history. Others are welcome to add their 
opinions and observations to this work. 
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Some Post Offices of Small Local Towns 


Al mora Post Office -(later called Spring Valley-Elgin Twp ) 
postmaster-Albert Gilbert 12/16/1885. also see Padell. 

B a/Ld Mound Post Office -postmasters-Edear DeW. Wadsworth 
7-30-1891, Leslie J. Kibling 1/13/1892, John Baker 8/15/1904. 
Post office closed 2/28/1905, mail sent to Batavia. 

YToS^o/ o P ° St - -~ f f ice ~ (Rutland Twp.) postmasters-John McKay 

7/28/1848, Hiram A. Hill 2/17/1849, (discontinued 11/12/1849) 
Melvin M. Marsh 1/8/1850, Daniel Duff 2/8/1851. 

_Q am P ton _ Post Office -postmasters-Eldredge Walker 10-27-1851, 

Ansel, R. Gilman 10/15/1855. Post office closed, 1/27/1860. 

(There was also an Avon, Swinton, King's Mills and Gray Willow 
post offices in Campton Township). 


£ oleman Post O ffice -11.31/ICRR-postmaster F.A. Coleman 1889-1893. 

^o^ooo — — - St —P ££ice ~(Butland Twp.) postmaster Alfred Standish 
12/3/1838. Post office closed 8/18/1841. 


— s £ —Campto n Post Office -postmaster Edward W. Miller 4/28/1862 
Post Office closed 1/21/1865. 


John Martin 


P< ^ S 1 t - - fflce (Rutland Twp.) postmasters lia 

8/26/1870, John Kelley 10/31/1877, William Tyrrell 11/4/1885. 
(also see Rutland). 


_P ° st _ Of f ice -postmaster s-Marcns White 9/13/1847 William 

s^n“L„ 12/ , 3 , 0/18 t 8 ; Eber , Br ° oks 7/3/1849, Elliot 'Thompson 
5/20.1851, Alva Bolster 4/22/1853, William R. Hyslop 4/24/1854 

Newel W. Thompson 10/06/1854, William French 7/9/1857 William 
^/^/^a! 71 ^] 859 ’ WiHia® J. Jay 11/21/1863, Dwight R. Gregory 
10/24/1891. Office closed 7/21/1896, papers sent to Sugar Grove. 

Hampshire_ Post Of f i ce -pos tmas t er s-F.n nr h 0. Garland 2/27/1841, 

William H. Seymour 3/14/1844, Francis P. Harrison 12/30/1845’ 
William N. Humphrey 1/24/1848, John Wales 4/28/1852, William 
H. Seymour 6/2/1853, Hezekiah P. Williams 4/4/1855, Frederick 
^LV /371857 ’ Henry Wright 2/28/1857, Hezekiah P. Williams 
0 Ethan J * Allen 3/6/1866, Hezekiah P. Williams 
7/20/1870, Samuel C. Rowell 4/2/1873, Ceylon A. Fassett 3/6/1882 
Selden N. Baird 2/24/1886, Albert L. Cole 4/10/1889, David w’ 

^ Q1 J /671893 ’ FrSd R ’ Bri11 6/2/1897, Edward T. Crock 
2/26/1915, John H. Brill (acting postmaster) 10/1/1923, John 

^ P ° S Th tmaSter 1/7/192A ’ David McGrath (acting postmaster) 
12/18/1933, David McGrath postmaster 4/28/1934, Edwin B. Watrous 
(acting postmaster) 12/21/1942, John M. Grimes (acting 
i/f rwf ’ 1 °/ 1 4/ 1 960, Edwin G. Mengeling (acting postmaster) 

J/1U/1961, Edwin G. Mengeling (postmaster) 10/2/1963, Marie 
R. Weldman (officer in charge) 3/10/1978, Lawrence A. Day 
(officer in charge) 3/24/1978, Donald R. Tapley 10/21/1978, 
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John S. Pollack 4/22/1988, William E. Allind 3/11/1989, Dawn 
A. Ellison (officer in charge) 10/31/1991, Ellen R. Traxinger 
5/2/1992, George M. Bland (officer in charge) 4/16/1993, Guy 
C. Schmalz 7/10/1993-present. There was also a Lenox Post Office 
at II. 72 and Getzelman Road in Hampshire Township. 

Holstein Post Office (Hampshire Twp). postmasters-Lucy J. Whiting 
7/6/1876, Charles B. Reed 4/41877, Abe A. Carlisle 3/8/1883, 
office closed 7/71884. 

La Fox Post Office -postmasters-Lambert C. Carlow 4/5/1860, Luther 
0. Jones 11/21/1861, Benjamin F. Dean 7/1/1862, Lemuel M. Potter 
4/10/1866, William D. Finn 4/5/1893, Jssie 0. Potter 5/18/909, 
William D. Finn 1/12/1914, Harold A. Potter 4/2/1920, Maurice 
E. Potter (acting postmaster) 6/30/1962, Maurice E. Potter 
(postmaster) 9/30/1963, June A. Cribaro (officer in charge) 
6/24/1983, June A. Cribaro (postmaster) 7/23/1983, Elizabeth 
M. McKee (officer in charge) 8/10/1984, Elizabeth M. McKee 
(postmaster) 11/24/1984. 

Lily Lake Post Office ~(Campton) (earler known as Canada Corners) 
postmasters William A. Lindsay 12/11/1865, Mrs. Sabrina Gilchrist 
2/12/1872, Albert 0. Kendall 1/19/1874, Charles Auble 1/19/1883, 
Norton J. Springer 11/17/1884. Post Office name changed to Lily 
Lake on 6/6/1887. Morton J. Springer 6/6/1887, Joseph Gray 
12/24/1887, David T. James 4/11/1889, Fread W. Reed 1/13/1900, 
Lee Winterhalter (acting postmaster) 12/27/1923, Lee Winterhalter 
(postmaster) 1/26/1924. Closed 7/31/1933, mail sent to Maple 
Park. Also Z. Hawthorne was the first postmaster of Lodi in 
1854, which changed its name to Maple Park in 1880. 

McClure's Grove (located near Milk Pail Restaurant, Rt. 25, 
East Dundee)-postmaster General George McClure-1837-1841 . 

McQueen Post Office -postmasters-John A. McQueen 3/9/1885, Charles 
J. Anderson 7/1/1889. Closed 2/28/1905, mail sent to Elgin. 

Mooseheart Post Office -postmasters-Edward T. Lane 2/10/1914, 
John F. Petit 3/16/1917, Samuel J. David (acting) 6/16/1921, 
Samuel J. Davis (postmaster) 7/31/1921, Mrs. Minnie D. Davis 
(acting) 10-28/1932, Mrs. Minnie D. Davis (postmaster) 8/14/1937, 
Leo Kroeger (acting postmaster) 7/20/1944), Arthur E. Maloney 
(acting postmaster) 12/31/1946, Arthur E. Maloney (postmaster) 
3/17/1949, Donald Hrubant (officer in charge) 6/30/1972, Melvin 
Rasmussen (officer in charge) 8/9/1973. Converted to a branch 
of the Batavia Post Office 9/14/1973. (Note: James J. Davis 
was the director of the Loyal Order of Moose in the 1930's). 

New Virgil Post Office -postmaster William H. Robinson 1/7/1854. 
The post office was discontinued on 8/2/1864. (also known as 
Collamer before 1854. Beith/Francis Road in Virgil Twp). 

North Plato Post office see text, also Plato Center, East Plato, 
(Bowes Station), Udina, New Plato and Plato Corners. 
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^7 T § 7T««T~^F - — f -, ice ( E1 § in Tw P)- postmasters-Albert gilbert 

9/28/1881. Name changed to Spring Valley then Almora. 

|i_ P£ree Grove Post Of f ice -Andrew Pingree 3/6/1848, William S. 
i?/9?/i« 7 / 0 9/ 18 * : ^ William Thompson 7/6/1866, Andrew Pingree 
Andrew H * McCormack 1/24/1869, John J. Brown 
6/28/1870, Francis C. Rea 1/18/1877, Alfred W. Kelly 11/19/1877 
Wa § ner 6/25/1880, Atwill W. Pomeroy 10/25/1880, John B 
4/nnSon 7 n 18 ^ 2 ’ Robert J. Hillock 3/25/1887, Henry Squier 
r w u llbert T - Spriggs 1/15/1895, Charles Baldwin 

Christian F. Fischer 2/20/1899, Herbert A. Gage 
1/15/1902, Valentine Cooper 5/21/1901, Ambrose Cooper 8/25/1919 
Walberg 6/24/1922, Selma Wiese (acting postmaster) 

Q/ 01 /inoc’ Selma Wiese (postmaster) 12/22/1923. Closed 

8/31/1935, mail sent to Hampshire. 

j?.j c hardson- Post Office -postmasters-Erwin A. Conner 1/24/1888 

Mary H. Albrecht 3/17/1898, Frank Anderson 4/22/1907, Edward 
J. Richardson 6/17/1910, Carl Linden 7/10/1916. The post office 
was discontinued and mail sent to Maple Park 11/30/1920 
reestablished 1/28/1921. Fred W. Middleton 1/28/1921, John r’ 
McClenahan (acting postmaster) 5/23/1931, John R. McClenahan 
(postmaster) 6/3/1931. Post Office closed 4/12/1937, and mail 
was sent to Maple Park. In 1854, this area was known as Ohio 
brove. James A. Richardson was postmaster from 1854-1860 It 

was located at Illinois 64 and State Road. 

Jutland Post Office (also see Gilberts) postmasters-John B. 
a in 1/7/1854, Michael Murphy 8/81856, Owen Buck 12/9/1859 

12/28/1«fiA n t 12/9/18 m 9 m John McGrath 6/30/1864, Mary Mann 
mu 8 ) 6 !’ James , McNinney 4/17/1865, Mary Mann 11/13/1866, 
?/ 9 R/i'a 7 n Fr f 6 u man 3/1/1869 > discontinued 4/13/1870, reestablished 
8/26/1870 Martin-postmaster, names changed to Gilberts 

. Starks Station -Post_Of f ice -(see Sunset) Rutland Township- 

Postal historian Derry says that Phillip Hemrick in 1883 opened 
the Sunset Post Office at II. 72 and II. 47. Some maps show 
both post offices m the area. Most sources list only the Sunset 
rost Uiiice existing in the area. 

|un se t Post —Office-postmasters-Phillip Hemerick 4/30/1883, Fred 
°ize 6/26/1903. Closed 2/28/1905, mail sent to Hampshire, 
it was near the site of the old Starks Post Office. 

^- ■ na -L ost _ Office -postmasters Asa Merrill 12/30/1839 John 

anstead 12/8/1853, Asa Merrill 3/12/1862, Horace Perry 1/8/1865, 

W?7/?RfiQ W n ld - 1 2 { 29/ ! 865 - ^continued 11/9/1868, reestablished 
/ /1869. David S. Lewis 1/27/1869, Charles F. Bean 4/30/1872 

Caspar Schmidt 12/30/1885. Closed 12/14/1896, mail to Elgin. 

! y - rg 1 l1 - t . °5 fice ~(° r 8inally spelled Vergil), postmasters- 

Charles W. Nicholson 1/9/1893, Andrew R. Fairchild 5/31/1894, 
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(named changed to Virgil 2/24/1899), Joseph H. Winterhalter 
2/24/1899, John Spoden 1/21/1901, Harry W. Fitzsimmons 5/22/1911, 
Frank Strobel (acting postmaster) 10/12/1935, Frank Strobel 
(postmaster) 1/31/1936, Mrs. Vera Jane Strobel (acting 
postmaster) 10/31/1966. Discontinued 12/30/1966. 

Wasco Post Office -postmasters George C. Bergland 10/20/1887, 
James C. Rice 9/13/1895, George Bergland 9/6/1899, Floyd R. 
Bergland 8/24/1914, Elmer T. Peterson 9/7/1917, Floyd H. Bergland 
12/04/1924, Lee Foch Mather (acting postmaster) 7/31/1946, Fred 
E. Hummel Jr. 3/17/1949, Jeannett M. Schmalz (officer in charge) 
6/23/1973, Harold P. Ekstrom (officer in charge) 9/28/1973, 
Harold P. Ekstrom (postmasterO 1/5/1974, Maryellen T. Wegener 
(officer in Charge) 3/28/1985, Susan M. McMahon 9/14/1985. 

Selected post offices pertaining to text. Plato Township Post 
Offices, plus Burlington and Berkshire listed in text. 

Spelling provided by sources listed next.. Please consult these 
references for additional information on county post offices. 


Commemorative Biographical and Historical Record, Chicago, Beers 
and Leggett Company 1888. 

Historical Encyclopedia of Illinois and Kane County. Newton, 
Bateman, Paul Selby and Gen. John S. Wilcox Chicago — l904 

"Thrift Corner Yarns" 1973, by Vernon Derry. 

U.S. Postal Archives Research Associate Paula E. Rabkin, 
United States Post Office, Washington, DC. 
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Postal Geographical Points 


Some confusing issues have been raised in this work 

concerning the location of old post offices. The location maps 
that we received are difficult to read, sometimes undated, and 
offer a limited amount of information. With this data we have 
tried to pinpoint where these post offices would be, if thev 
still stood today. This would then give us an indication where 
a town with the same name may also be located. 

» conf using nature is the case of the Plato Center and 

North Plato Post Offices as explained in the text. Some previous 
sources have indicated that North Plato is older than Plato 
Center. From the federal postal location maps, it can be 
ascertained that this is somewhat true. This assumption is based 

on the map that the name "North Plato" may have been the first 

name of the area which became the old location of Plato Center 
When pioneer fathers decided that they needed a settlement in 
the center of the township, they officially created Plato Center 
at the intersection of Russell and Muirhead Roads. (The whole 
town except for the church and cemetery later moved about 1888 
urther west to the crossroads of Rippburger and Russell Roads). 

ihe federal records that we received indicates that the 
first Post office at Plato Center was called North Plato. We 

find this to be true by examining the coordinates, and section 
numbers found on the official papers issued by the government. 

e feds could be wrong, but it becomes quite obvious when 

misleading coordinates show one location, and a name tells 
something else . 

For some reason, the North Plato Post Office later ended 
up where the community is today, at the intersection of Route 
47 and Plank Road. By the late 1870's Plato Center had its own 
post office It is also interesting to note that The Burnidge 
Famriy of Plato Center served among as the first postmasters 
under the banner of North Plato. This may indicate that the 
post office may have been established in North Plato, moved 

to Plato Center, and then for some reason, moved back to North 

ato. The post offices then were located in the shops or homes 
of the postmaster. 

From our examination of the federal postal records it 
appears that before there was a Plato Center, the area ’must 
have been called North Plato. Or maybe Plato Center just 
borrowed North Plato's post office for a short time, thinking 
t at the area would soon be a "boom town" of commerce and 

industry. We do know that the federal records indicate that 
a post office called "North Plato" is located according to its 
section numbers and geographical guides in Plato Center. In 
our artifacts section, readers can examine these documents and 
draw their own conclusions. 


1S also our reasoning that since Plato Center is almost 
directiy north of an older community that once existed called 
New Plato (Corron Road at Stony Creek), Plato Center could once 
a so been called North Plato. This however does not explain, 
why people thought to be associated with North Plato interests’ 
and who appear with others in the census with other North Plato 
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residents, would be operating a post office in Plato Center, 

across the township from their homes. 

Missing government records, like the first ones that 
sanctioned a post office for North Plato could help solve this 
situation. However, the first one we have shows North Plato 
at Plato Center. All we have otherwise is information collected 
from the various township biographies that say that North Plato 
had a post office. Where it exactly was when it started, is 
still up for question. Was it in North Plato? Was it in Plato 
Center, and called North Plato? Was Plato Center first called 

North Plato? Did the North Plato Post Office move to Plato Center 

and for a time, operated by a Plato Center store owner? Was 
it called the North Plato Post Office then? Did branch post 
offices exist then? These are the questions left in the air 
by missing reports, maps and documentation. We have been assured 
by the federal postal authorities, that we have received all 
of their information. Anything else that would help answer these 
questions, has been lost or not saved. 

There are references in the North Plato gossip columns 
about post offices being located there. Later maps show the 
North Plato Post Office in 1892 on Illinois Route 47. 

Unfortunately the 1860 maps show only post offices at New Plato 

and Udina. This could all be a hideous mistake, but why? The 
answer to where these places were, can only be found in obscure 
newspapers, or if we are sometimes fortunate, data is stumbled 
upon as reference points in old deeds. 

For the time being then, we will speculate that Plato Center 
was once called North Plato. Also for a short time, a post office 
called North Plato (because that's what it's name was according 
to the government) was located at Plato Center. We further back 
our claim by noting the section numbers of the first North Plato 
Post Office is where old Plato Center is. 

Also a recent other confusing matter was cleared up with 
the addition of the Stowell Family History. It indicates that 
Springbrook Creek was the name of a small water tributary which 
at one time was also called Otter Creek. The firm Harger and 
Russell who farmed in the southeast corner of Plato Township 
in 1871, called their property, the Otter Creek Farm. It is 
called Otter Creek today, and crosses McDonald Road in Elgin 
Township. It is joined by Ferson, Stony Creek and Bowes Creek 
near the township border. The changing of its name bears the 

same impact story, as when everything in East Plato was renamed 
Bowes after the railroad came through. (Things were renamed 

after an "important" rail official). This is just as bad as 
some over creative developers or Realtors who rename streets 
and other structures something that enhances the atmosphere 
of their projects, but confuses future historians. 

Springbrook was the name of a popular brand of butter at 
that time. Seth Stowell II who died in 1885, built a butter 
factory on his land in Elgin Township along McDonald Road. It 
was run by butter magnate John Newman (also spelled Neuman 
in some sources). At one time, Newman had over fifty Midwest 

award winning creameries. The name was well-known around Elgin. 

So the "name game" continued to masquerade historians tor 
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i llc S t _ h0rt time > until it was figured out that Springbrook was 
3 n " eW ? arae for ^mething old. The reference in North Plato 
Post Office s papers in the 1880's indicates it was 3* miles 
northwest of Springbrook Creek. At this point in history is 
the network of ail these creeks that seem to flow together’ all 
cailed Spr i n8bro ° k Creek?" If the above document is correct 
North Plato in the 1880's is 3* miles northwest of what "a s 
ca 1 today Fitchie Creek. However this document states that 
the North Plato Post Office is in section 8 where the 
exists today at Plank and Route 47. It just doesn't add up. 

bv weaTthV 8 ^ ° ld documents ’ sh °rt time geographical changes 
by wealthy people and poor record keeping, is something that 

istorians , and those who deal with these sometimes confusing 
! ;; r e ; tS „ have ta endure.. Sometimes we have to become 
detectives ourselves as Elgin author E.C. "Mike" Alft has 

k e d r 31 * S ° metimes the information has been lost or never 

the *nns^ J ff ry 1S • Stl M 1 °u Ut ° n where the actual location of 

w I. , offices m North Plato and Plato Center were It 
probably depends on what folks were calling the name of their 
own then For the references that we have to work with, have 
just added more questions to our study... 


„ , It should also be considered while using this book, that 

sources Ar^t- 3 8 i over a two year Period from different 

sources. At times documentation is repetitive, depending on 

the chapter and how many individuals have reported the same 
in ormation. Antiquated word processing equipment, quickly filled 
T ?._ f 6 space on discs, not allowing for additional inserts, 
erefore an issue should be decided after considering all the 
t contaiaed herein, found in many sections of this work. 

of f? ntentS W1 1 1] c also serve as the index. The matter 

inr1, h H H P off ices is left unanswered. Maps and documents are 

person^ thlS W ° rk f ° r further st udy by interested 
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Chapter Ten 

The Muirhead/Corron Families 
A Pause For Order 

Since the information for this book was collected at 
different times and then reassembled, it might appear that in 
some cases we have placed the "cart before the horse." There 
is also another old saying, "you can't tell the players without 
a scorecard." It is then true in order to write an historical 
account like this, one has to establish a foundation to let 
the reader know the background of the area, then mention who 
the "players" are. Therefore, we stopped in our description 
of following the course of history to introduce the two major 
families of the Plato area...The Muirhead's and the Corron's. 
Understanding who they are, helps to better grasp the development 
of the township and surrounding lands. After all, being the 
amongst the earliest settlers, entitled them to the choicest 
lands, and the first business opportunities. Even roads were 
named after them. The two families are so immense and sometimes 
confusing. The same first name appears in subsequent generations, 
making keeping which George or John Muirhead or Robert Corron 
are being talked about. Persons are also referred to by their 
nicknames or just their middle names as well... 

Many of these pioneer families members have passed on, 
however there is still an abundance of Muirhead's and Corron's 

around who are related in some form. There are also some older 
ones who have aided in the production of this book. 

What kept the Muirhead Family together for many years, 
was their heritage of worship at the Plato United Methodist 
Church. This started with George Muirhead, and later John 
Muirhead Sr., who dedicated their lives to its establishment, 
and continuance. In 1998, the Plato church combined with an 

Elgin church (Faith United Methodist) to form Cornerstone United 
Methodist Church. A total of 14 acres with plenty of room for 
expansion was purchased from farmers Leroy and Ellen Nelson 
at the northeast corner of Muirhead and Russell Roads to build 

the new church. 

This section then appears to be one consisting of old 
sayings..Here is another one..."history repeats itself." The 
heritage of the old time farmers who were the first settlers 
of the area naturally received the distinction of having the 
local roads named after them. The two roads at the intersection 
where the old church and where the new church will be built 
is the corner of Muirhead and Russell Roads. Here these two 
families worked and worshiped together in their tiny church 
for over 150 years. Today, because of this merger, they no longer 
do. The exception are Glenn and Betty Muirhead who have now 
eagerly joined in and are working with the new church, and its 
Elgin membership. To them Cornerstone is the new merger of faith 
and hope in the community. There will probably always be a church 
at this historic intersection in the community. It marks the 
site of old Plato Center before it moved a little west to enjoy 
a brief time of prosperity thanks to the railroad. The small 

original Plato T JMC church is still nearby. Its steeple still 
points upward, to the pathway of heaven no matter if one is a 
Muirhead or a Russell or which building stands the test of time. 
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The Muirhead Clan 


Some of the best sources of information for this book 

as been taken from family histories, that Plato People have 

warmly passed onto the author. If every page were printed and 

every newspaper clipping copied, "Plato Center Memories," would 
become an over a thousand page book. (i t later became one). 

We have gone through and tried to pick out highlights of 
the important keepsakes and recollections of these by-gone folks 
Information from those still living has also helped. This is 
” e . CeS a S r ary ta help eliminate errors due to the confusion that 

ari ® 6 fr ° m learning about a large family where several 
members have the same first name. 

in fh E r din8 the ^ 6 famil u y treasuries of first hand knowledge 

like h a rir y ■ W ° rd e- ° f th f Se patriarchs of the past, has been 
iW time machine. We can look back, and learn what 
t on back then, and still return to write it all down. What 
we learned were accurate descriptions of the times about what 
peopie thought, how they interacted with one another, important 
g ographical information, and inside facts of special events 
Just recently fellow historian Judy Van Dusan and the author 

ere m the microfilm department at the Gail Borden Public 
ibrary, reading amusing clippings back to each other She 
mentroned that she has been contacted on the Internet by someone 
. California wanting to know about the Muirhead Family. 
lH i" 17 ’ . , the area °{ cyberspace has to be considered now to 
nf 8 °r thaS , type ° f ^formation. However, the best source 

Bettv fSn°p Un / M° Ut k family were from people like Glenn and 
Betty (Spears) Muirhead of rural Plato Center. They have the 
interest, knowledge and concern that their family will be 
accurately remembered in the community. 

nf this section > we tri ed to list many of the relatives 

Mi. » important family. Ones wanting to track down more 

lrhead s can start here, to build their own family trees. 
But mstead of trying to duplicate their genealogy, we 

concentrated on the meaningful times and information that we 
thought would be of interest to everyone. Our thanks to the 
orron s and Muirhead's for allowing us a peak at their past. 

Gienn and Betty s oldest son Gordon who now lives in 

James B 0 1 v a ri' CarefUl y i edlt ? <1 3 thr6e volurae set of Ms grandfather 
James Boyd s journals. In them, the man known to most folks 

portions of 7 h- Wh ° . f W3S Glenn ' s father wrote about significant 
portions of his life, observations and his later battle with 

emphysema. The writings also include details of his trips around 
6 i ccantry m the 1950 s, written around 1970. The family would 
probably let anyone read it who is interested. 

whv r Th l m ° St important P art °f these journals, and the reason 

t " te Hf 10 V y i° rked °" them ' " as the love a " d aspect 
that his grandfather showed him. Grandfather gave him his first 

fh^r in r 8 J eSSOn ’ whach turned out to be jerking ride in truck 
t at Gordon managed to steer across a farm field. Gordon also 
remembers getting paid by a check, "just like a working man," 
or helping his grandfather shingle a roof. Gordon says that 
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he doesn't remember any hugs, but his grandfather showed his 
love in other ways.."This is what he did...He helped me from 
time to time to grow up a little." When Boyd passed away, he 

left behind his written record of people, places and things 

he learned about, loved, and wanted to share with others. We 
thank Gordon for transcribing and sharing his grandfather s 
thoughts and memories with us. 

The legacy of the Muirhead's is well-documented. Many 

articles have been written about the "Muirhead Clan." These 
include the arrival in this area of George Sr. He was one o 
two sons of Scottish parents. He is the "Abraham" of generations 
of prestigious family members characterized by their sterling 
qualities, honor and honesty." In volume one of Gordon s work 
it is noted that the secret of the family success is thrift 
and energy." Hence generations of successful farmers, business 
people and all others deemed followers of George s model of 
high esteem, have long enjoyed fruitful lives in the Plato Center 

ar63 * Past articles about George, detail his travels from Scotland 
to Liverpool, Chicago, Dundee, and finally Plato Township. He 
was born in Glasgow, Scotland in 1802 and was a weaver by trade. 
Muirhead learned farming when he came to this area in 
Gordon says that George first bought eighty acres in Section 
14 This land is owned by Kenneth Russell today. In I860, he 
sold that and purchased 160 acres in Section 16. George married 
Jane Bennie of Scotland, and had five children. (One child died 

and was buried on an island in Newfoundland, on the trip to 
America, rather than be cast into the sea) * G ®° rge S 
wife Mary Morrison and him had eight more children. Several 
editions of the family history, a 1967 Hazel Belle Perry article 
("Old Elgin Tales"), along with other sources say that George 
was fascinated with the fact that there was a place called 

"Dundee" in the Midwest. "There must be Scotchmen, m a place 
called Dundee!" he proclaimed to his family. He probably did 
not know that this area had already been settled by other 

successful countrymen. James Gifford had founded Elgin an name 
it after his favorite Scottish tune and city. The community 
of Udina, to the west of Elgin, was so called after Edinburgh, 
Scotland (Edina). (See the author's other work, Junction 2 , 

"The Story of Udina"). M 

After a hazardous ship ride to America, the Muirhead s 

boarded a train in Baltimore to Pittsburgh, then a boat down 

the Ohio River. It was here where George became incensed with 
the sight of slaves chained together working in the fields. 

He had to be silenced by the boat's captain. The Muirhead s 
continued their trek west sailing up the Mississippi River, 
to the Illinois River possibly then up the I and M. Cana 
Chicago. (The canal had been completed in 1848). Perry continue 
that George's wife tried to get him to open a store m Chicago. 
But he had his sights on something better, a new career an 

a better life for this large family on a farm. 

There were no homes available in Dundee. After staying 
with a friendly family, the McNeil's, for a short time, the 
Muirhead's were able to buy their first farm in Plato Township. 
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w^e th ;: r „ p ir; h L he ra r ; e (Lc^„ e n ad i4, £ou Geo c r« dr r and f r more 

the railroad. The money George Sr. earned covered his 

Methodist Church “i 7^ ^ bulldi ' 1 * f “" d ° f the Plato United 
nernoaist Church. In later years, one daughter Lillie took care 

ove r th the r rhead . CMldren ' a " d Charles “Tried and ,”k 

store in Plato' rL? 86 ® S ° n James ran the Muirhead Brothers 
farmer Chin ck nter Anolther daughter Maggie L. married Plato 
armer Charles Sherwood. To keep track of all of the Muirhead 
family members is a book in itself Rachel Mn-irh a t . 
and Lucinda Muirhead Cotton have done a splendid j^^i” 

Efamily, who started holding reunions at the 
Llgm YWCA campgrounds on Route 25 in 1937 

named T °Geo^ USe fTr tterS i t ! ere ^ fiVe ’ persons in the family 
from ScntlenH* (Th / a . 1 nc 1 ud ^ s the first George who came over 
from Scotland, and his son George. The elder George's son James 

also had a son George F.(3). He is the one who sold the Muirhead 
Store business to Carl Hitzeroth. This George also had a son 

nnw Sd f Ge p° r i 8e Geor §e (4) had a brother named Bruce. Bruce 

now of Colorado named one of his sons George (5). There were 

also three people named James. The Muirhead pLih L./ ® 

farms around Plato. uuirnead family owned several 

(2) Z e n^ ntral ^ i8U ^ es T in our stor y will be brothers George 
(2) who never married, James, and William. (John and Charles 
were also involved in the Muirhead farms and businesses). 

George (2) (Gordon s Great, Great Uncle) born in 1838 

in Glasgow, Scotland became the manager of the Muirhead Brother’s 

n S i 895 S I.V.Vh"*- "h " rTed aa Plat “ Township Su ^tisor 

1895. Later he moved m with his brother Charles 

in S.ct"iV. I 1 ' in e Tlsi 2 ’ S br ° ther) b °™ the Muirhead Farm 
1 888 u U ’ 1854 ’ ran ° ne 0f the family's farms until 

1888. He was postmaster in 1896 and Justice of the Peace 

Thomas Burmdge who owned another store across the street Sas 
the previous postmaster. auieei was 

James' family lived in the apartment at the store His 

wives were Anna Aken and Sarah Shedden (daughter of John and 
Margaret Rosborough Shedden) They had four children George F.(3) 
argaret, Alice, and James (or J.B. called Boyd). ’ 

The Shedden Family founded the Presbyterian Churches in 

harthrTe ch n iH WaShl T n8t ° n M PreCinCt (Highland Avenue). James (2) 
ad three children Jane, Margaret and James Boyd (3) 

William born in 1857 in Plato Center took over the farm 

vacated by his ^ brother James (1), who then ran the brothers' 

h 0 ^' W M 1 i liam S WlfS WaS Martha Sherwood. They had three 
children Milton, Mary and Ethel. tnree 

James (2) who was called Boyd, married Carrie M Marshall 
Her parents were Martin and Emma Engelbrecht Marshall also ^f 

i t0 M Center ' They had four children James M.(3), Glenn Leslie 
and Margaret. James married Gloria Hogrefe of Elgin i 

wed Lorraine Pearl McDonald. The McDonald's were long time 

^ttiers of the area around Plato Corners. Margaret went to 

Bettv f Sne the Bret ^ en Publ ishing Company in Elgin. Glenn married 
p ars, a P ato School teacher on March 13, 1944. They 
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have three children Gordon, Arthur and Frances. 

This then sets the stage for Gordon to tell his grandfather 
Boyd's story. Gordon did an excellent job of editing and 
highlighting his grandfather's writings. Some of the time, Gordon 
was personally on hand to document these special moments between 
he and his grandfather. He could see the old world influence 

as his grandfather talked about and performed what proved to 
be the best methods for farming and dealing with everyday chores. 
These had been handed down to the next generation and were the 
only ways that work was accomplished. For example, there was 
a certain way to stack hay so that it would shed water. Gordon 
learned how to cut grain, tie oat sheaves, and plant corn. During 
the winter, cows that had frozen udders kicked workers when 

they attempted to milk them. The farmers then had to tie the 

cows legs together. 

While cultivating potatoes, the command for the horse to 
go to the right was "Gee", to the left was "Haw." The Muirhead's 
always grew potatoes. Rosalie Krup remembers years later that 
John Jr. and his wife Kathryn always gave away sacks of potatoes 
they grew to poor people. 

Grandfather Boyd Muirhead was conservative, and religious. 
He often spoke of the times as a youngster that he and his family 
were taken on a long bumpy ride to the Congregational Church 
at Udina in an old lumber wagon. This was presented to perhaps 
impress on everyone the need to go to church no matter what 
it took to get there. Grandpa's religious zeal and seriousness 

about life was also apparent, when he wasn't around. His views 
were respected by his wife Grandmother Carrie ... Gordon and her 
played checkers one night while Grandpa was at church attending 
a prayer meeting. At one point towards the end of the evening, 
grandma abruptly brought the game to an end saying, "Now we 
must put away our game, for grandfather does not approve of 
playing any kind of game." Apparently, the seriousness of life, 
and the constructive use of time, was more important than leisure 
child's play. 

Volume’ two of this work, detailed Boyd's early life and 
philosophy towards it. Some parts of it are dated as if it were 
a diary. There are also some important approximate dates 
pertinent to the history of the area. He was born in 1892 and 
celebrated his 47th anniversary with his wife Carrie on January 
28, 1961. She was a Lutheran, but had joined the Methodist Church 
at Plato Center. They later moved to Elgin and attended the 
House Hope Presbyterian Church. 

Reflecting on his days as a farm, Boyd was used to having 
horses do most of the work around the farm. He was astonished 
by the cost of the more efficient tractors. Their purchase was 
"almost beyond attainment," Boyd remarked. There was also expense 
in the equipment used to store and cool milk, Higher taxes, 
and laziness also bothered Boyd. "As I read I in the papers," 
Boyd recalled, "Unemployed men are not willing to do small jobs 
such as shoveling snow, but prefer to stand in line awaiting 
unemployment insurance." Any handout or slothfulness was in 
complete opposite of the Muirhead tradition of high morals, 
and hard work. 
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Hls frugal thoughts continued on being critical about the 
number of expensive schools that had been built. However, 
thinking that they and churches were very important, Muirhead 
pointed out that a country which "clings to religion and 
education are most likely to prosper." Boyd's advice from his 
grandfather was just as prolific-"Agriculture is the most 

b J a T^\ th / M m °n beneficia1 ’ the most gainful occupation 
of man. Boyd Muirhead repeated this as he entered his 50th 
year as a farmer. But to succeed at farming it would take plenty 
of sleep, conservation of strength, and exercise 

Boyd's entry in January of 1963, reflected'back fifty years 
ago when he married Carrie on January 28, 1913. He admitted 

that at first he did not know too much about farming and was 
never encouraged to enter it. Boyd had even become frightened 
y a barn full of mules at a relatives farm in North Dakota. 
He had a variety of jobs working at the Muirhead Brothers Store 
pulling mustard for 50 cents a day, and made $25. a month working 
for his Uncle Charles. 

With $500. he was able to save, he moved onto a vacant 
arm owned by his father, bought some machinery, and his dad 

h ^ m bUy S1X C ° WS *‘ Runnin § the farm meant paying help. 
The hired man received $25. from the milk checks. Boyd and his 
wife received $20. a month to live on. Good workers were hard 
to find, and often they quit without notice or were drunk. 

Boyd mentioned the innovations that came to farming during 
\ S 1 _ llfe i _ time - Thas included electricity, milking machines, 
d tractors. The Law of Supply and Demand," or the government 
conservation program also started, attempting to keep the price 
of grains constant. 

A11 0f these modern farming aids could do nothing to stop 
the numerous Ag misfortunes that occurred which could ruin the 
harvest. Hail storms, heavy rains, plant pests, and cattle that 
contracted TB ruined profits. Before 1964, Holstein cows were 
soid tor $150. per head. An acre of quality land went for $100. 
Th e r e was less inflation and taxes back then also. Oats sold 

3 h tinn UShe1 ’ , C °™ WaS at 500 ’ ho Ss $5. a hundred-weight, 

and milk $100. per hundred weight. 

1Q/ , B °/ d and Carrie - move d to 408 Orange Street in Elgin in 
, but drove out to work on the farm everyday. Over 200 

guests attended their 50th anniversary party at their home. 
At this point m time, Boyd stated that the following points 
were important in his life..They were Christian heritage, good 
health, ambition, strength in reserves, financial reserves, 
and trying out the new improvements in life. "Many of such are 
8 °° or our civilization," he said. He pointed out at the age 

or ii, that young people get impatient for success. "During 
t ese young years, God is preparing us for something." Boyd 
warned, if we pray earnestly for something and its not really 
good for us, we must be careful, because we might get it " 

BoydIs journal also gives valuable insight into more recent 
times. This included the snow storm of January 1965. Freezing 

ram on the night of the 23rd, brought a standstill of traffic 
tnat could do nothing more than spin their wheels on the icy 
roa s. rews from the power and telephone company were out 
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repairing down wires. Boyd reported, "Highway 20 east of Elgin 
looked like a graveyard. Abandoned semi-trailers lined both 
sides of the road, where drivers had pulled over and stayed 
in hotels and motels rather than drive on ice." Power was out 
for four days in the Plato area. 

Gordon Muirhead provided further details of his 
grandfather’s thoughts from the next day's entry. Boyd’s family 
then saw four days of bitter cold, no heat, or light. Kerosene 
was carefully used, and when it got dark outside, it ended any 
reading for the night. The cows were milked using lanterns. 
Wood stoves were put into use, water was brought in for thirsty 
cattle, and gas torches were used to thaw pipes. Some fortunate 
folks had gas generators to help ease them through the terrible 
weather. During this time, people were out of work, and schools 
were closed. There was also a similar time of cold, snow, and 

blizzards around 1917 or 1918. Boyd remembers that the family 
car stayed in the garage from Christmas to March. People forgot 
about the roads, and just walked through fields to get where 
they were going. The milk did make it to the factory everyday. 
On another occasion, Muirhead recalls that the mail train did 

not go west for a week because of bad winter weather. 

Being a young boy, Boyd recalled brief glimpses of his 

childhood and what was taking place back then. He was born in 
1892, and soon after visited relatives in South Dakota on the 
Illinois Central. Boyd’s father was in Buffalo, New York to 
see the body of President McKinley who had been assassinated. 
He remembered as he started school, reading a bit about the 
Spanish-American War and the sinking of the battleship Maine. 
Theodore Roosevelt was also frequently in the newspapers. 

The school that Boyd attended was located, one half mile 
east of the center of Plato Center." (This was probably the 

school that was on Muirhead Road north of Russell Road that 
was later moved to Plato Center and became the Haines House). 
Boyd adds that the original Plato Center at that time near this 
intersection consisted of a cheese factory, blacksmith shop, 
church and cemetery, and four homes. 

Boyd was quite interested in the history of Plato, and 
wrote about it. The biggest impact to the area, he recalls 
came just before 1900, when the Illinois Central was built from 
Chicago to Omaha. The Muirhead's as well as other families, 
neighbors and imported help cut down forests, filled in sloug s, 
and hills were cut through to build the tracks. During this 
time, some towns were moved or rebuilt. 

When completed the railroad created the need for a store 
that was built by the Muirhead Brothers. Dairy farms from Bowes, 
Plato Center, Burlington, Genoa, and Charter. Grove filled up 
to five cars a day of milk to be shipped to Chicago. The coming 
of the railroad, had brought a great transition to our way of 
life," Boyd observed. 

At this time, Boyd saw the emergence of the importance 
of education as well. He mentions the school or schools that 
were a half mile east of the village of Plato Center. (See above, 
as it is not known which of these schools he attended. Mostly 
likely it was the one on west side of Muirhead Road north of 
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Russell Road. The school described by Boyd was built before 
the railroad came through the area. 

The school districts at the time were Griggs, Sherwood 

(or Seapy?), North Plato, Udina, Plato Center, Bowes, Lenz, 
McDonald (or Plato Corners?), and another in which "the name 
had been forgotten." Each school had three elected school 
directors and a teacher. They were one room school houses, that 
were heated by a coal or wood stove. Some children walked three 
miles to school, others obtain rides on milk wagons, and their 

parents brought them home on a horse and buggy. 

After school in the winter, skating and bobsledding took 
place. Sometimes someone would play a mouth organ, and people 

could skate to music. Sleigh rides with plenty of straw and 
warm blankets were also welcomed additions in the cold. Boyd 
pointed out that sometimes a person would become injured if 
they were tossed off the sled and landed in hard snow. The riders 
would then gather at someone's house to get warmed up and have 
sandwiches. 

The summer activities included a popular fundraiser called 
the basket auction. It was used to raise money for churches 
or schools. Boyd explains that the guys would pay up to ten 
dollars just to have the privilege to have lunch with their 

girlfriends. The guys somehow knew who’s basket belonged to 
his girl. It contained enough food for two people and included 
hefty fresh sandwiches, fried chicken, pickles, cake and homemade 
candy . 

School parties before the 1920's sometimes featured a game 
called "post office," where guys could "steal a kiss," from 
a girl when she entered the room. 

There were many children who could not read or write, and 
in the early days at the age of 14 or 15 had dropped out of 
school to work on the farms. Some were fortunate to attend a 
business college in Elgin. Boyd obtained a high school equal 
education by attending one year in grade school, and four years 
at the Elgin Academy. This came about 1912. 

It was around 1915, before the high school was built in 
Plato Center. It was located next to the grade school that had 
also been recently constructed. A severe wind storm had damaged 
the roof, while it was still under construction. High school 
classes began in the grade school that year. 

Boyd remembers that teachers were paid around $25. a month 
and earned five dollars more if they built their own stove fires 
for heat in the morning. A couple of the schools only had three 
or four students. Boyd thought that this "greatly handicapped," 
a student that chose to go onto high school. Other schools 
especially in the higher grades had too many students. 

The procedure for marketing milk was also discussed by 
Boyd Muirhead in his journals. Cooling of the milk was necessary 
as was washing the cans both at the farm and the factory. The 
cost to ship an eight gallon can of milk was sixteen cents on 
the railroad. Each can had a sixteen cent ticket tied to it. 
Gordon points out that the train left at 8am and returned to 
Plato Center at 4pm. Many cans of milk were sour by the time 
they reached Chicago. 
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This prompted the start up of local milk factories that 
were first equipped with stores of ice that had been cut in 
the winter. Then tanks were built that stored salt brine and 

chemicals that cooled the milk. The milk then ran over the co 
pipes to get cold. Tank cars that were better insulated took 

over for the eight gallon milk cans. 

Prices around 1940 for farm supplied milk was 90d per 

hundred pounds of milk that was delivered to Vlato Cente r . Good 
horses were $250. A good cow went for between $100. and $150. 

Oats were 32 <t a bushel, corn 50-75<£ a bushel, and wheat for 
cow feed sold for $20. per ton. Taxes on 160 acres of land which 
went mostly for the schools was $300-$400 per year. Rented land 
was charged the user $6-8 per acre. Electric bills in_ the, 1930 
were about $14. per month on the farm,. By the 1960 s they 
reached the forty dollar mark. Electricity brought an end to 
kerosene lamps, and heating water on a stove that had been 
brought in from a well. Of course when the power went out, chores 
went back to the old fashioned ways, and the farmer saved on 

his electricity bill. „ 11+ . 

Road taxes were also charged the farmer who failed to put 

down gravel on roads near his farm. Some stretches of road never 
received any gravel and were impassable during certain times 
of the year. Paved roads almost doubled taxes to the farmers. 

Gordon's work on his grandfather Boyd s journals also 
included information on the church and cemetery. He stated that 
the pastor lived in a home north of the cemetery. This was across 
from the cemetery on the northeast corner of Muirhead and Russell 
Roads. Pastor Lee who serves the Burlington Methodist Church 
still resides there. In recent years, the same pastor was the 
minister at both Burlington and Plato. In the early 1900 s, 
one pastor held services Sunday morning at the Hardin Church, 
Sunday afternoon at Corron, and Sunday evening at Plato. 1 e 

pastor made his rounds by horse. , 

On really cold days, church was called off. Boyd made an 

importance observance here. "It seems strange but one must 
remember that the number of people who live in Plato Township 
(Plato Center included), is not much greater than it was m 
the later part of the 19th Century. Until a county township 
has a number of manufacturing plants or other industries along 
with a thriving and growing city, its growth is often qui e 
slow." This was written in the 1960's. Attendance at the Pla o 
Church must have peaked sometime ago, and in later years before 
the consolidation approached it started to return to what it 
was during pioneer times. In addition, the Hardin and Corron 

Churches were closed in the 1920's. _ , . 

The cemetery is open to all denominations, and is 
community effort. In 1965, Boyd Muirhead rep,ort.ed that there 
was more than $10,000 in an account at the First National Bank 

in Elgin for cemetery upkeep. The interest was paid to t e 

cemetery once a year. The first five trustees were John Muirhead, 
John Johnson, Carol Olsen, Leonard Yurs, and Boyd Muirhead. 

Boyd remembers that his father bought a new car called 

a Reo, from an Elgin dealer, but had to go to Chicago to get 

it. The lights were powered by an acetylene tank, which did 
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not always work. The top rolled hark f nr 4 - • 

The four cylinder car reached spee up ' 50 

and cost about $1 inn Tt- k s up to ju miles an hour 

sometimes broke /inker's The^b Started „ With a ” hand crank » hiah 
One tr-in rn rn 8 ' J he bum Py roads often caused blowouts 

sites A n8 siL e U Zr\ d r r dS - V BVele ™ " oald some ' usual 

had many of them, especially during ’ the**t” mU<i h °T' Chicago 
the century. Only' a /e„ thousand peop e lrved the” 1 hV“tier' 

was one brirV hnt-oi t ^ ^ y veu mere tnen, there 

grandfather had watched Chicago l^oTf ^ a h muddy swam P- Boyd's 

;:.r? ” n ‘ o " lh “ --«T a ; d ;rs h :L“' 

transit P s a t n ude h n a t d s ^ught ‘Vy Telc^l ^^ 

the district t« YO o u Y teacners both who live outside 

, n strict. Taxes have gone up from three dollars to ten 

^ lb a ” aCre - The Plat ° Church “ as »°ved from the ceaet 

tVl”: Vid^ o n f° W th°e n s M t U ri r e h t ead Th R r <i b S0Uth h^^ 1 *•“ / « 

$50 nnn -in • * This happened in 1966, and some 

gas ' teat . T ;’""' 3 deluding a room addition, new pels! 
gas neat, and a basement were installed 

As the years went by, Plato residents attended one of the 

s ssr——- 

a larger on^in hTn/n P T°b ne Companj “ as eventually absorbed by 

went film a H i, u Fe ” aS no 10,18 distance service. Rates 

went from a dollar a month to five dollars Tho _ Q u-i a , 

every year by sleet and snow were finally buried damaged 

Boyd s work also included information on health including 

tZZe °be P tte a r tt /a e re W “f h ^LlVu» "slle^t'f akoald 

« 0 i e hi. et uJi H l b r a " e a H S h eCial ' iSt on thlmiea" 1 /"^/ fS 

times f°I stated that emphysema was a product of modern 

times. Smoking tobacco, air pollution, and man made dusts damaeed 

the mechanism of the lungs to clean it^lf “ K damaged 

as well as OPT - mc m clean itself of these matters 

exercises and whan' a WaS iraportant to continue breathing 

ercises and when under stress, "remember to take care of 

yourself and let the world wait." 

transr^i haH 3S f 3 au ™ aT7 ° f some ’ of the pages that Gordon Muirhead 
transcribed from his grandfather's journals. It taught us much 

a y gone era, and revealed that James Boyd Muirhead was 
wor mg, religious and resourceful person all his life. 
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Lucinda Muirhead (Mrs. Robert) Corron 

It was sometime in the early summer of 1998, when the author 
finally took the advice of nearly everyone and personally 
contacted the area's recognized historian Lucinda Muirhead 
Corron. Some dates, were set up and tapes were made of our 
interviews. Most people call her Cindy, but out of dignity, 
respect and honor, the author always called her Lucinda. She 
was one of five children born to John Muirhead Sr. and Elizabeth 
(Beith) and is a sister to John Muirhead Junior who still resides 
on his father's farm out on Muirhead Road. The other children 
and their years of birth are Elizabeth 1904—1919, Lucinda (Cindy) 
1909, Donald 1902 (deceased), John Jr. 1913, and Lillian 1907. 
Lucinda is 88 years young, and still has a good memory of facts 
and dates concerning area history. She warned don t even begin 
to study the area without maps." She has maintained a 
fascination with maps, the names of property owners, and the 
way the roads curve around the land in the area. Maintaining 
a dated clip file is helpful, and be sure to watch out for 
continuing family trees with many people with the same first 
names, were some of her other advice in trying to write the 
history of the area. There were 12 Muirhead Families that started 
from the original settlers which can easily confuse just about 
any determined historian. 

Whole books could be written detailing the family trees 
and connections of the Muirhead, Corron, Beith, and Shedden 
Families. Most of this material has already been documented 
by Lucinda. Copies of her work on the history of her family 
and Campton Township plus other articles of significance that 
she has written are available in local libraries. 

It was during this time of one of our visits, when Lucinda 
had suffered a slight heart attack. A few days before, she had 
caught her hand in a car door. The author offered to help her, 
but she refused and kept her fingers wrapped up in a dish towel 
and continued the interview. She never complained about not 

feeling good. One time when the author visited her in the 

hospital, she sat up spryly in bed and was ready to discuss 
any facet of local history anyone wanted to hear about. 

During our interviews the topics wondered from such subjects 
as what Plato Center was like many years ago, to old happenings 
at the high school, and about the Muirhead Family. People say 

that her historic house is filled with antiques and memories, 
but we stayed mostly in the kitchen. Lucinda is a marvelous 
individual with a good memory and personality. She is the kind 
of person that the more you listen to...the more you learn about 
the past.. 

We started talking about her early childhood. The oldest 

memory she had was the pain of breaking her arm at the age of 

two. She was being "helped" out of a chair, by her sister when 

the injury occurred. She was lying in a bedroom crying 

afterwards, while medical assistance was being sought. 

She remembers traveling by horse and buggy to church, and her 
first train ride..This came while in grade school. The milk 
train would arrive in Plato at 9am and return from Chicago at 
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4pm that afternoon. The first stop was Coleman, which was just 
south of South Elgin, near the river. Then passengers boarded 
a street car that ran between Aurora and Elgin to get to Elgin. 
She thought that the railroad went under Illinois 31, near where 
it crosses the Fox River. There were five children, and Lucinda's 
mother would take the children separately, probably just for 
the pleasure of the train ride, or to have a special time with 
one of her children. Lucinda remembers the train ride very well 
because she got sick on it. The day's activity was usually to 
do banking and some shopping. They caught the milk train heading 
to Plato for the ride back home. During her early years she 
lived on what was later known as the Rue farm. 

Our interview continued with Lucinda shuffling through 
some old county maps, as she explained the township's earliest 
form of government. Parts of what today is Burlington, Plato, 
Camp ton and Virgil (once spelled "Vergil"), was once called 
ashington Precinct. (Note: this is where the old Presbyterian 
Church on Highland Avenue gets its name). The first elections 
were held in 1836, and a new township set up came around 1850. 
She then produced a leaflet that she had written which listed 
the earliest pioneers. "You can learn much about the area, by 
going to the cemetery, and looking at the dates of these people " 
she advised. 


Lucinda explains that the first settlement in Plato Township 
was at McDonald and Corron Roads, known later as Plato Corners. 
About 1850, residents wanted a village near the middle of the 
township, and Plato Center began. She went on to mention that 
the town fathers had to vote twice to name the area, and rename 
abter they found out that there already was a Homer, 
u t n ° 1S " That was their first choice for a name. Another famous 
philosopher Plato was then selected to name their area after. 

The name Plato became bandied about. Most times it referred 
to Plato Township, but some people called Plato Center, just 
Plato for short. The Methodist Church was built there in 1859. 
The first school, was on Muirhead Road, north of Russell Road 
on the west side of it. Russell Road at that time stopped at 
Muirhead Road. The cemetery was created soon after followed 
by a feed mill, and a post office. 

Soon many small "towns" sprung up. They were scattered 
quite a istance apart, because the only means of travel was 
by horse. The horses were used to do all the work, and to ship 
the milk. Creameries also sprang up to process the milk and 
make cheese or butter, and then send it to Chicago. The railroads 
?««« t T hlS . J ° b mucb easier when they came through the area about 
^ acinda explained that when Grandfather Corron came here, 
(in 1835, and was the second white man in the township), the 
closest post office was in Geneva. At first the closest feed 
mill was at Naperville. It was a good day's journey by horse 
and buggy to get there. Grandfather Corron also used his horses 
to carry stone to build his home. (The bricks were made on the 
property). The use of horses, the great distances they traveled 
our t'aldc 3 w ° rk that the Y did was discussed several times during 

There were few people in Campton and Plato Townships back 
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then. The 1844 Campton election results lists only eight persons 
who "voice" voted for president. They were J.P. Bartlett, Robert 
Corron, Ansel Lake, Ora Hitchcock, James Outhouse, Dayton Ward, 
James T. Rice, and F.T. Garfield. As times advanced, more people 
came into the area. Some took out claims for land, while others 
could not afford the government's original deal which sold land 
by the section or 640 total acres. This provision was in effect 
in 1787 (Homestead Act for western territory). By 1820, land 
could be purchased in forty acre parcels, if the person built 
a house and homesteaded the property. The Corron s had six 
different land patents. Some date back to 1845 for the land 
they owned . 

Besides Grandfather Corron, John Griggs and his son John 
Jr. came to Plato Township in 1835, and settled along Burlington 
Road in the southwestern portion of the township. The Griggs 
established a public house or tavern. The log cabin structure 
was probably a welcome sight to weary travelers driving oxen 
or riding in a stagecoach. There were a about 50 of these of 

these rest stops along the way from Randolph Street in Chicago 
to Galena..The other well-known inn was the Garfield House. 
Lucinda explained the various routes that left the St. Charles 
area and headed to points west and northwest across Illinois 
to the Galena lead mines. (This included destinations like 
Burlington, Genoa, and Belvidere). Sadly all of the Grigg s 
and other public houses are gone except the Garfield House. 
It's restored remains gives us an idea of what inns were like 

in the early 1800's. 

In reflecting back to Lucinda's writings, her home took 

four years to build. Many times the contractor was laid off 

while, the Corron's saved some money to pay him. They disliked 

being in debt. The kitchen must have been added later, Lucinda 
thought, as the ceiling was lower and the architecture was 
different than the rest of the house. 

We continued to discuss the history of the area. There 
were post offices at Plato Corners and at Gray Willow in Campton 
Township which also had a creamery. Lucinda continued, North 
Plato, was much more important than Plato Center in the early 
days. They had a post office there too as did Udina." Mrs. Corron 
explained that places like North Plato, Udina, and where John 
Griggs lived..(Berkshire on Burlington Road), grew faster because 
they were on main roads like U.S. 20 and Plank Road.) Plank 

Road was actually made out of planks in its early years and 
reached to Sycamore, according to Lucinda. As for the first 
roads themselves, "there was no such thing as engineering, 

explains Lucinda, "if there was a tree down, they just went 
around it." Today's curvy roads reflect what was out there that 
once was in the way of the road builders. 

All through this work, and even in interviews, references 
have been made to "downtown Plato Center." This is not a town, 
but just a way to separate the once tiny business district to 
other areas including the first location of Plato Center nea ^ 
the old Methodist Church. By 1892, a semblance of a town had 
actually been set up there with a few stores and services. This 
was because the railroad had come through the area, and attracted 
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various businesses. Much of the research of where things used 
to be in the area was done by Ruth McCance who placed her 
documentation on a detailed place mat. It was used on tables 

MetJodist e chnroh h in y i959. CelebraCi0n ° f the Plat ° Ce " ter D " ited 

Meanwhile at the old location of Plato Center before the 
railroad was built, the Haines Family lived upstairs in the 

On l0Cated south of the Methodist Church. 

southwest corner of Russell and Muirhead Roads which 

h P ia kin8 l0t f ° r the church was where the townhouse stood. 
This building was used for elections, and earlier church and 
school classes. There was also a store owned by Mr. Burnidge 

Chu^ch aS The Ut R ° f the P resent da y location of the old Methodist 
Church. The Burnidge Farm was south of the church. This store 

Tot wTITh e Ts n r m T d ?° the , neW tOWn > and ° C -P ied the 3 vacant 
lot which is today located across from the fire station on 

bee P n cYtYd Pi6Ce -formation seems true and has 

een cited by others, but no documentation for it exists that 
the store was once located at the old site of Plato Center 

i , . n a ^ er years tde °ld Burnidge Store became very weathered 
oo ing and was used for storage by the Muirhead Brothers This 

JL oT/T WaS t0 !V° Luci " da the Haines Family Hence 

was 6 b 0 u 1 At t rRiTp S berg^ t la 0 „ n d. BUrnid8e — ^ ^ ^ "" 

The building of the Muirhead Store was accomplished bv 

To the ar men W °a^ ^ , famlly - The women brought lunches down 
P r 1 / the work Site. The Muirhead’s also worked for 

the railroad to make enough money to cover their pledges for 

P h ^° S M constructlon o f the Methodist Church. At this time 

Robert Muirhead, a cousin, owned a large feed farm west of town 

Pi r Ildin ° 1S Central line. He brought his team of hoTTTT 

the JTilroa e d nte "N \° P T ^ St ° rS and build the road and 

Pphi-o d * .? ever Ything moved to the new site of Plato 

Center at once according to Lucinda..."The Haines House which 
was the old school on Muirhead Road, was moved in 1915 to Plato 

GradT sTh T 3 6 in ^°-i a h ° me ' A1S ° that Year ’ the brick Pfato 

from small buidt ’ which began siphoning students away 

om small country schools, forcing them to later close. The 

r fr°Lend aS f T P1Ct H - ° n S ° me rather neatly drawn note cards by 
a friend of ^ Lucinda s, who was also an acquaintance of one of 

minister s waves. The cards were sold around the area. 

not on e 6 p°° b a a k t . he . n ’ 38 rememb ered by Lucinda contained 
taught q § rh(inl’ U t” a11 ei § ht grades in the same room. The teacher 

g t school, cleaned it, and kept it warm in winter. "From 

muTder " Th r e 't St T ?° in p t ’ LuCinda recalls ’ "if had to be 

five dnl1 Th teacher s fmst salaries in the 1800's was about 
tllrb dollars 1 a mon th include room and board. Sometimes the 
teachers would stay at the school director’s home. Later on 

ThT t 1 e n a S che U r C s t .° rS ^ Paid ’ Bnd Haines sti11 boarded 

1933 L t U o Ci 19t taU8ht a f Plat ° Township High School from around 
t, . , t0 , 19 ? 6 ‘ ° ne of her students was a relative Glenn Muirhead 
cinda s father John Sr., before he was married, drove a grocery 
truck around the neighborhood, (for the Muirhead Brothers store) 
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so the Muirhead's knew everyone. The farm that Lucinda lived 
on was across the field from other Muirhead families, and the 
Rue Farm. 

She explains that the grade school was built in 1915. When 
students graduated before the Plato High School was constructed, 
they had to go to Elgin High School or the Elgin Academy. Plato 
also accepted students from non-high school districts and paid 
for their transportion. It was easier for Wasco students, who 
after completing their two year high school, would have to ride 
the milk train to St. Charles to finish their education. Some 
of Lucinda's father's older sisters attended Elgin Academy, 
boarded there, graduated and later became teachers. Around 1918, 
when Lucinda's father was on the school board, construction 
of the high school began, according to Mrs. Corron. Mr. Myers 
and Mr. Schaff were the only principals, and Lucinda worked 
for both of them. Prior to the construction of the school, high 
school classes were held in an upstairs room in the grade school. 
"My brother attended classes there, and it was a tremendous 
opportunity for students to attend, for farm kids and especially 
boys, who probably could not have been able to spare the time 
to go to school in Elgin," Lucinda added. There were many girls 
who continued their education in Elgin, then attended DeKalb 

Teacher's College (now NIU). They became teachers in the country 
schools. 

Lucinda remembers that the new high school was completed 
just in time for the graduating class of 1921. When Lucinda 
was a senior in 1927, she remembers that the high school burned 
and classes returned to the upstairs of the grade school to 
finish the year. During that short time, the upstairs of the 
grade school housed students into their second year of high 

school. After the fire, and before the high school could be 
repaired, educational leaders found that they now had students 
from all four years of high school, who had to be crowded into 

that one room. This prompted speedy reconstruction of the high 

school. The outside of the brick structure withstood the fire,. 

By 1933, another tragedy struck, which was the tornado that 
again caused severe damage to the building. 

Lucinda's family after she was married, (the Corron's), 
have more to do with nearby Campton Township than Plato. She 
had already written the Muirhead Family history before she was 
married (1956), and then "married into more history," with the 

Corron's. (She wrote the Campton History in 1976, and the Beith 
Family history, some more of her relatives in 1981). Lucinda 
and her husband Robert lived down the road from the Corron 
Mansion for about ten years. When her mother-in-law Augusta 
Meissner Corron passed away, she and her husband moved into 
the home with her husband's father Robert Myron Corron. When 

Robert's f either passed away, she began research into the Corron 
Family history. It was a typical pioneer family. There were 

many children, and when a wife passed away, the surviving male 
married again, and had more children. She pointed out that 

diseases also were a menace to people and sometimes wiped out 
whole families. Grandfather Corron's first wife died and so 
did her mother who both ran a confectionery store in Scotland. 
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Lucinda was also asked about a curious old small house near 
the Corron home. It was used only briefly many years ago by 

a farm hand when Grandfather Corron thought that he would retire 
and leave the farm duties to a hired man. He later changed his 
mind, and took the duties of the farm back. The little house 
has been vacant ever since. The boundary of the townships is 

near the woods on the Corron property at McDonald Road. It is 
an invisible line that did not keep families from crossing back 
and forth marrying and becoming friends. 

Lucinda's knowledge of the Corron Family is immense. She 

has lived in the historic Corron mansion for 42 years and 
has all the Civil War letters, and has written extensively of 
the family s heritage. The home is full of rare antiques and 
memories of the time. Lucinda says that this includes an 1853 
ollar gold coin that she found in the garden. The history of 
the Plato Cavalry is another of her areas of interest, as the 

Union Army local unit drilled at Plato Corners nearby. Her father 
John Sr., born in 1869 knew Abijah Lee, the first child born 

in Plato Township in 1839. Lee also served in the Civil War. 

Lucinda mentions that this area was settled before other 

parts of Plato Township. The line was Corron Road at McDonald 
Road. The cavalry did their exercises on the Plato side, and 
also at Witt's Field on Rippburger Road. (The Witt Family appears 
on later maps). The first school was located in 1840 near the 
northeast corner of the intersection. She displayed a large 
framed handbill congratulating the unit for their participation 
in the war. Myron Amick, a Corron cousin wrote a book about 

his participation in the Plato Cavalry. There is also 

documentation about the wounding of Lt. John A. McQueen. Lucinda 
explained that much of her collection of historical artifacts 

was due to..."any relative that visited here..left something." 
She also displayed a beautiful quilt made by the Ladies Aid 
Society which contained the names of the men who served in the 
Plato Cavalry. In passing, she mentioned that it would be nice 
to have a room somewhere to house all of these important 

historical items for the public to see. 

Lucinda was also a good source of information on the history 
of the Methodist Church, and other local events. She immediately 
produced a clipping, that has been mentioned several times in 
this work. It concerned a family wedding involving the union 

of Robert Y. Shedden of Pingree Grove and Belle McKellar. At 

the end of the service, all those present about 150 persons 
moved to the center of the room to congratulate the couple. 
At that moment, the floor gave way, and guests, newlyweds, 

furniture and the stove fell to the basement. No one was 
seriously injured. The home was later owned by the parents of 

Dorothy Meissner Russell, who tells how her father braced the 
flooring in the home so that this would never happen again. 

If The conversation moved to the ethnic make-up of the certain 
burbs" around Plato Township. First, the Scots came,, then the 

Germans to mostly North Plato. The English were well—represented. 
The Muirhead's from Scotland arrived here in 1849. Lucinda's 

grandfather George Sr. seized upon the opportunity to be a farmer 
when he moved to Plato Township, although he knew nothing about 
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agriculture. Lucinda explained that in Scotland his trade was 
to make patterns for Piggsy Shaws. 

Back to the history of Plato Center, Lucinda stated that 
in order to study the town, one must have in their possession 
the 1892 atlas. It shows where the town moved to, further west 
after the railroad came through. "The story of Plato Center 
is actually the tale of two cities," she added, ."before and 
after the arrival of the railroad." The trains made or broke 
towns. Wasco was not a town, until the railroad came through 
around 1890. The north part of Lily Lake, known then as Canada 
Corners, grew when the train came through and Illinois Route 
64 was built. The Illinois Prairie Path is now the old route 
of the Great Western Railway through the area. The Campton Post 
Office was also nearby. Other geography questions arose, one 
concerning Chicken Woods or Chicken Grove, near where the Griggs 
lived. There was only the Swedish Covenant Church there, and 
never anything else. 

Pastors Rogers and Courrier served at the Plato church 
the longest. Rogers went into the service, and Courrier came 
out from his radio station in Hammond, Indiana to preach in 
Plato on Sundays. Garrett Seminary students (from Northwestern 
University) usually served at Plato first, before going on to 
larger churches. Courrier was the exception, being an older 
man. Through the years, the Plato church has always shared a 
minister with another church in recent years it was with 
Burlington. When Lucinda was married, the Methodist churches 
in Dundee and Plato had the same pastor. 

She also remembered that there were two other churches 
in the area. The Corron Church was just south of Plato Corners 
on the west side of the road. It was also referred to as the 
"old stone church" because it had been originally located in 

the Stone school on Silver Glen in Campton township. Robert 
Corron donated the land to build the church. At East Burlington, 
the Hardin Church, shared the same minister with the Plato and 
Corron churches. 

Lucinda was asked that... along the way..in the 1830's, 
1850's or in more recent years, was there any attempt to actually 
make Plato Center an actual town? She replied, with a short 

chuckle, "It was definitely rural, but the railroad helped the 
area grow moving animals, food, and dairy products. There was 
never enough interest in making it a town...Today there are 
still dairy farms, but some of the farmers go off to Florida 

in the winter." 

In more recent times, the naming of the roads in the area 
has become an interesting subject. Lucinda says that the names 
that are used today, were probably first suggested by the power 
and phone companies. "They had identifications for all the roads 
and sometimes called them by a property owner's name. Then they 
talked it over, with the supervisor from each township to make 
the names of the roads uniform and permanent," she stated. Up 

till that time (sometime in the late 1940's or 1950's), the 
same road might have more than one name which confused everyone. 

Burlington Road, was once called the St. Charles - Galena 
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Road. Corron Road was called Wasco-Bowes Road. Lucinda continued 
that other roads in the area are named after families, but in 
some cases, no one by that name still lives there. Rippburger 
Road is named after the family who owned most of the land around 
Plato Center. (The proper speling is Rippberger). Their farm 
later was owned by the Witt Family on Russell Road. Russell 
Road was once called Chicago Street through Plato Center. U.S. 
20 was the Chicago-Galena Road. 


Cemeteries were another area of interest with Lucinda. 
She mentioned that she had found her father's grandfather's 
wife s marker in the Bluff City Cemetery. It was there one year 
and gone the next. She speculated that it might have just 
crumbled away to dust. 


The McKellar Cemetery on Crawford Road was an example of 
Cod s Acre. Members of a family were buried on the family farm. 
The stones are all broken up as of this writing. Another cemetery 
that Lucinda discussed was in Campton where a Revolutionary 
War soldier is buried. Lily Lake also has a Revolutionary War 
soldier m its cemetery. There is another graveyard up on Corron 
Road, that is fenced in which contains some friends and relatives 
of author Laura Ingalls Wilder (Knight Stone Cemetery.) William 
Wright and later James Wright, who were family relatives moved 
often and at one time owned land in the area. Their names can 
be found on maps in 1871, and 1892. Lucinda had heard from 
Dorothy Russell s mother Irene, that two of the children buried 
m the cemetery had been struck by lightning. There are four 
graves there. Lucinda mentioned that there are cemeteries at 
the Elgin Mental Health Center and at the girl's home on Illinois 
J1 just south of Geneva. 


In each visit with Lucinda, much first hand knowledge was 
obtained about the area, and her family. As the author got more 
into the history of the communities, the more her information 
made sense. The locations of places, people's names and the 
reasoning s of why things were so, then started to sink in. 
Lucinda is certainly a treasure to the area. She has dedicated 
herself to the preservation of our local heritage. Without her 
work, much irreplaceable data and memories about the area would 
be lost. Lucinda was persuaded to write about her experiences 
m teaching at Plato High School and also provided other 
information and materials found elsewhere in this book. The 
author found her to be a delightful, informative and pleasingly 
helpful individual, and appreciated her assistance in helping 
to write this book. 
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The Corron and the Muirhead Pioneer Families 
(From information collected from Lucinda Muirhead Corron) 

"I'm going to build a house like that one someday,' Robert 

Corron stated, who eventually constructed a fine br ^ 
in Campton Township. It was just like the one, he had se 
during his travels from Virginia to Kane County. In 1835, t 
19 year old Corron made his way across the Midwest m a covere 
wagon, pulled by oxen. He later lived in a wigwam abandoned 
by Indians, and struggled in a crowded log cabin for'over-15 
years until that dream home became a reality. Today this home 
still stands and along with it, came generations of 

interconnected families whose names are synonymous with loca 
roads and numerous reunions. Some of these families are Corron, 
Muirhead, Russell, Meissner, Kammrad, Pmnell, Tucker, Beit , 
Norton, Johnson, Switzer, Sommerfield, Kershaw, Sherwood, Yurs, 
Watermann, Shedden, Dahlstrom, Rosborough, Manley and Marshall 
among others. It would take a set of encyclopedias to log; a 
of the names, begats, relatives and latest children of these 

families. The best source of this information are the fa i y 
genealogies written by Lucinda Muirhead Corron who has spent 
her lifetime writing her family's history. Gordon Muirhead 
Glenn and Betty’s oldest son who now lives in California 
also rewritten his grandfather's journals. James Boyd Muirhead 
is Glenn's father. This too is a quality source of informa ^?"- 

Also found in a school safe was a report by John Willia 
Muirhead, son of John Muirhead, Lucinda Muirhead C °^ons 

brother. It outlined old building locations and the histo y 
of the area. The author obtained a copy from Burlington Schools 
secretary Tracy Poker. John William Muirhead now lives m 
Bloomington, Illinois. Incidently , the first Muirhead Farm 
where 12 children were born was is now the Kenneth Russell F • 
In these family histories are not only the names of people b 

what life was like in the area years ago. 

When Robert (also known as Myron) Corron came to Campton 
Township he brought with him his brother Joseph s fiance Hanna 
Tucker. Robert then drove them to Chicago to get marrie 

an old lumber wagon. He walked ahead of two yoke of oxen gui i g 
them with a hickory stick." The Joseph Corron's then settled 
in their 14 X 14 log cabin in South Elgin (earlier Clmtonvi lleh 
Their table was an old chest, while one shelf served as the 
pantry. "Pumpkin pie without milk, corn meal pudding, and johnny 
cakes made up their diet. Even without the niceties of life, 

the Corron's were still very happy. 

Upon arrival to this area, young Robert M. Corron went 

to work to establish his own homestead. He bought ac ^ a 

of land from the government for $1.25 each,, betwee f 

1847. Part of his holdings included the old Meissner Farm. (Myro 
Amick, the Civil War hero and his family once rented this far ). 

In 1840 Robert married Maria Eddy. They eventually 
five children. Robert, was a devout man who kept the Sabbat 
day t and 1 once fired his farm hand for shipping milk oh Sunday 
The milk was kept spring cooled over the weekend then sent 
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on Monday. Different creameries received milk r 

- r in8 H f o Cill “ eS at „ East Pla t». Gray Willow, Plato Cente?' 

no lr ^ant I erns^^could^ e b. mi accidentally^°kicked 

Lv;?d- Hi-— - - - a "TO 

Street th “ '•» "‘fHc*. "isTow" atlS ^ 

people • w^we’/e X 

stories abont the money and clothing sent here from 

a?e n 8 ,e a r P y Pr carefil d a^ 0Cher , pur P° sas is not tree. The committees 
h ® a \ careful and say they will show where everything has 

yoTwuT^riv:"' a'd T 5T “ Ti »“- plaaaa 1« » *..« .S“ 

the citv of Cb’ d 1 l^ 111 take t±me t0 show you ar ound where 
marshal) . S ° “ Sta " d ' (aMress: in care of fire 

five rt/Sn *° a b L rt ' f 5 t Cabi ", was becoming quite crowded. A wife, 
build u -.* Q j ’ ad three farm hands prompted him to finally 
id his dream house. He made over 100,000 bricks and onlv 
employed a carpenter when he could afford to pay his wages 
f , rp ^° me coasisted of some forty windows and doors four 

at the aC n S and . stonework, that Robert obtained while working 
at the quarry m Batavia. The double-brick house is thV 
to ay except for out buildings and a 1925 addition It is on 

w C ere r 0 n ieft a ov S er Ut wer°e f R ° ad ' < S °" e ° f tha bricks AhaA 

the Tucker home)" t0 C ° nStruct the interior walls of 

Barbafa b Ann’?h Wife paS A sed away in 1870. A year later he married 

Myron which n PS ° n < A ? na) - In 1875, they had a son named Robert 
Myron which became their pride and joy. Robert's children from 

previous wife happily took care of young Myron Barbara 

was quite y° un8er than Robert . His children were surprised aJd 
wondered why thev werp nnt* t-rviri ~ .c ^ snd 

r.i lg J:u.-:““V n < s5:. t f .v h : r) P .?“ 1 a of de i^ 

fnr re t ph P i at ° Carapton Church was built. Also known as the 
orron Church, it was located on the west side of Corron Road 

w aUed ato C 6 S ° U \ h A McD ° nald Road - (The intersection 

service took place o^Jul; 28 Ts85 A ,° T A* 495 ' f“ d itS firSt 
when most of fro 8 ’ 1885 ‘ Tt lasted un til the 1920's, 

wnen most of its congregation transferred to other Methodist 

Churches m Elgin and South Elgin. All of its fArHh i 

of'the"^ th b S ° Uth El8in Methodist Church. The Anal 'demise 
"After thp UrC h W t S Wr±tten this way by Lucinda Muirhead Corron. 
it a f f H A rC WaS , n ° longer used > Like all vacated buildings 
suffered from vandalism. In 1929, the building was torn down 
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s d . t ^pp 1 .” 4 , 

and keepsakes is a framed Portion of a stained 8 

from the old Corron Church (.ai;so known as tlhe r inherited 

Church). Lucinda once told a newspaper report 

my husband's affection for family history Corron 

That curious white house lUst.tOhthe^orth ^ 

home was constructed f° r , „ n i j enough to take 

t0 ° Pe shorti? e a“ei the* hom°e “as constructed in 1888, Robert 
became ^unhappy w\th the way Durant was thin.s an took 

back the farm, and decided to run it himself; C » rron „ orked on 

»;r r u 

near Belvidere. Robert Corron died in 1904, his 

191 \ y this time his son Robert Myron Corron was able ^to^take 

TnVn. ^.Vh^ t hr ee 3 chi Id r en 3 Rober t Xrl.^ borj, 

made 3 buildings adding 

3 P ° r Roie« d aiong 3 iith 8 F^rrattenLd n cLss;s at the grade school 
at Plato er Cor 3 ne 0 r n s 8 Robert went on to Wasco High School . l.t.r 

graduated from ^Sin High School, aa jl ra • Barbara Ann 

Dexter Norton in 1934. une or t marr ied Richard Tamms 

became a teacher at Plato Center. Julie married born 

Ro’berV ’ Charles 3 C ^ S* 

t hr ee "chil^iTr'en 3 Rober): C , h ^ 0 S > ara)i) aC ai^ l)avi^. 3 Th^ir Jo“^la^kins 

old Tucker House on Silver Glen Road P“rohased ro 

farin ^to" John^Tuckerw^Exactly NW ^r s^t t^ha t same property 

“ 33id «h 8 e 3i auVu 1 - 8 ^r: f c rstrjriL ir r::l 

moved into the old home on Corron Road to t ke ^ Silyer Glen 

father. Calvin and Dorothy move south of the old Corron 

Road before building their own home south of^the 1964> 

Church. Robert Myron, Robert Charles uassed away in 1983, 

Robert C. Corron, (71) husband of I' P isor from 1950 -1977. 

havng served as the 1 smother who was the township 

Calvin Corron < 60) ’ R ° 1986 died in office. Both were 
supervisor from 1983 to > . • with many local 

well-respected in the community and active with ma y 

Ca “ Se Licinda Muirhead Corron's historical documentation on^her 
lineage, also includes extensive b % ei stre ngthen 

Family. Their intermarriages with local peop namber o£ Plato 

:“a S reop"e nt a S re 3n rel«e“ V3 H t a 1 nna S h Elizabeth Beith Muirhead was 
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n , in ( l an,i was the daughter of George and Lucinda Beith 
The Berth line goes back to their Scottish ancestors who cite 

J 1S rl “" ,tr ’ 1" 1843 ' Tha are also related to the Cutlers 
of St. Charles. She married John Huirhead in 1901 They became 

They here married for^’ye^! 

lrtiead Corron, and John Jr. who married Kathryn Thomas Therra 
are also many children included in these marriages Th ° maS - There 
Lucinda s sons Robert and Donald still oDerate th P 
farm south of Plato Corners on Corron Road Lill^r.^s the f ami ly 

the Burlington Blacktop with her husband Ve'rner. and nol res^es 

siitico°L th sZ ^. £ ”i 

MairSir *£“ L j C i n ^ Bei ^ h l C a h t 1 e 1 r dr E e rLr„ H , an and 

Charles MuiLad^l ^ C.^*^"ut.’r 010 . 1 .:^^ 0 . Illl? 

Charles Muirhead passed away in 1942, and Marne in 1960. 

area We fVrst BeVth- ” aS b Well ‘ k " OWn around the St ‘ Charles 

” first Beith s who came to the area Robert and his 

i iam were highly skilled in masonry. They built several 

important structures around the Fox Valley including the 

Charies Congregational Church. They lived in a stone house at 

the end of Indiana Street near the Fox River. In 1979 a fund 

structure is^ “ST ^ reStore the h ™e began. Today the 

structure is a small museum will still sets north of the St 

Charles Piano Factory outlet mall. 
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Glenn and Betty Muirhead 


With the many people named Muirhead in and around Plato 
Center, the town could have been easily called Muirheadville. 
This is understandable as through the years, the large family 
of 12 children have spread out, married, had more children, 
and engaged themselves in the operation of prosperous farms 
and businesses. It takes a qualified family historian like 
Lucinda Muirhead Corron to continue to follow the family, do 
all the research, and upgrade the family tree. She has done 
a ll of this in several self — published booklets about her large 
group of relatives. Toss in the Beith's, Rosborough, Shedden, 
Corron's, and other family names and one must be careful about 
who they might be talking about. An accidental non-complimentary 
remark could be over heard by a relative walking by. 

Actually nothing can be said in a negative way about the 
Muirhead's. They were among the early farmers in the area, and 
continue today to be successful in the field of agriculture 
and business. Most of them are friendly also, priding themselves 
in their important heritage in the community. The Muirhead's 
and their relatives through intermarriages have been here from 
just about the beginning. The grave of Robert Shedden one of 
the many in-laws buried in the Udina Cemetery states that he 
came from Scotland and settled in Plato in 1842. 

This chapter is about Glenn and Betty Muirhead, but other 
members of the family will be mentioned from time to time. 

Glenn supplied many pages of information about the family. Some 
of it will be highlighted in this work. Facts about other 

branches of the family can be found in the volumes of 
se1f—pub1ished booklets written by Lucinda Muirhead Corron that 
are in local libraries. Most folks, also remember the many years 
that the Muirhead Brothers operated a store in "downtown Plato 
Center. 

Glenn and Betty (Spears) have been married for over fifty 
years. They are a classic example of a hard working couple 

hooking up for life, running a farm and raising children. All 
three Gordon, Arthur, and Frances have left the farm and are 
out on their own. The Muirhead's also have a large black cat 
named "Michael Jordan." The first day the cat moved in, he jumped 
around like the famous Chicago Bulls basketball player with 

the same name, hence received this honorable namesake. Michael 
has his own seat at the table, and is often given a generous 
supply of scraps. The other felines that live in the garage 
are not as fortunate. 

Betty was born in Peoria and graduated from Bradley 

University in 1938. She taught in the small community of 

Mackinaw, Illinois for three years until 1941. She was paid 
$120. per month for her services. Under the Smith-Hughes Act. 
Home economics teachers were paid more than regular teachers. 
Part of their salaries were subsidized by the government. 

Betty moved to Plato to take over for her sister Eleanor 
(Spears) Yurs who married Charles Yurs. Charles was a dairy 
farmer and the brother of Don, who operates a local funeral 

home. Eleanor had taught at Plato and had come to the area in 
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Jhe Bill ?hl v t ° n Crawford Raad > and was married on 

Frn . Qt . 1 y Ehler ® Farm * w as Eleanor's husband Charles' father 

Ernest Yurs, who is believed responsible for the naming of area 
roads, when he was the township road commissioner. Instead of 

Jurisnn r r °f f te r h \ mself ’ E ™est chose to name his road after 

owned n l'^ 1Vu Crawford was the Plato School custodian, who 
owned a little house in Plato Center and had a farm on the same 

provided t l he - YUrS Family * Eleanor ' s sister Betty Muirhead was 
and ate 1'r 8 Quarters upstairs in the Crawford residence 
and ate meals next door at the Homuths. She paid seven dollars 
a week for lodging at the Crawfords. 

anvwav et r y i ±S thre ,f years ° lder th ^ Glenn, but a romance bloomed 
anyway. Glenn graduated from Plato Center High School in 1937 

tn ^ h iV 7 8raduated from college. She was teaching 

nenn • Tqz. i ^ Which is n ° W the grade school. She met 

ainv in . 19 ^ at th , e Methodist Church. The event was a going 
ay party for two boys who were heading off to service. § They 
became acquainted, starting dating and were married in 1944 
Today the house where they reside on Dittman Road has long 

Schupne^ He r r Zt „ W “t \ Ullt arOUnd 1905 ’ by a man named 

Schupner He lived on Muirhead Road east of Glenn and Betty's 

To£n £°?r- k Structure cost $550. It’s first resident was 

the la^d Glen ^ ^ P ^° perty ’ while the Muirhead's farmed 

], 1 d, . 1 , Glena s grandfather James (no middle name) one of 

twelve children became the farm's owner. Glenn often jokes that 
perhaps the family ran out of names having a dozens kids so 
James was deprived of a middle name. The original Muirhead 
Homestead is over on Rohrsen Road, where Charles Muirhead resides 

As mentioned the local roads were named after the adjacent 

once 6 ref ° Wne , rS - There were so many Muirhead's, that the township 

Road Th J-H tW ° different vetches of roadway as Muirhead 
Road. They did not connect. Muirhead Road number one is the 

MutrheL V H R u ad rUnning from PlanR R oad to Lenz Road. 

Walker Road f # T (whlch p ia n °w Dittman Road) used to be called 

* R ° , d fror ? Lenz Road to Burlington Road. The Walker Farm 

was located on the corner of McDonald and Dittman Roads. 

All of this confusion was ended by the utility companies 

who wanted a standardized system for identifying the roads. 
The township later renamed the roads after the principal land 

owner on each one. Both Glenn Muirhead and Jerry Seyller think 
P at Cra ^ ford Road should have been named after the Yurs Family, 
ihe Yurs had long time substantial land holdings on the road 
However, a county map shows that "Juddie” Crawford also owned 

TV aCreS , t0 the Yurs Famil Y in 1904. Muirhead Road #2 became 

Dittman Road because Herman Dittman lived on the road. The farm 
is still marked with a large steel barn. William Dittman lived 
° n Lenz Road and a another Dittman, Henry also lived nearby. 

By 1917, James Boyd Muirhead, Glenn's father moved into the 
house on Dittman Road. This is where Glenn was born 

The procession of Muirhead's and their many family members 
and farms gets confusing. Glenn describes his relatives this 
wa y His grandfather James lived on the first farm north out 
of Plato on Rohrsen Road, with his first wife Anna. During 
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his life, he contracted rheumatism and could no longer farm. 
His brothers then conceived the idea to build a store, and let 
James run it. The store opened in 1888, about the time the 
railroad come through the area. It was located where the fire 
station is today, on the northwest corner of Rippburger and 
Russell Roads. Glenn's father James Boyd Muirhead was born in 
the store, in 1892. James' older brother George F. took over 
the store in 1906. They were among 12 children including Glenn s 
Aunt Margaret who married John Johnson. The family lived at 
the farm on Rohrsen Road. 

Later the store was sold, and the Muirhead Brothers divided 
up their holdings. Glenn's grandfather James (no middle name) 
got the farm on Dittman Road where Glenn and Betty reside today. 
John got his farm on the west end of Muirhead Road. Uncle George 
got a farm near Tower and Rohrsen Roads. Uncle Will got the 
first farm out of Plato on Rohrsen Road. Uncle Charles got the 
second family homestead on Rohrsen Road where the Frank Lloyd 
Wright home is today. The original Muirhead Farm is owned today 
by Kenneth Russell. This farm was deemed too small to raise 

a large family on, so it was sold by George Sr. He bought the 
farm on Rohrsen Road, where later relatives built the Wright 
home . 

James Boyd Muirhead married Carrie Marshall who lived on 
Plank Road. In 1917, they moved into the home where Glenn and 
Betty live today. John Weller moved to the corner of Lenz and 
Dittman Roads on the "S" curve. Glenn was born in 1920. His 
brothers are James, the oldest who lives in Elgin, Leslie who 

lives on a farm on Kendall Road, and his sister Margaret who 
lives in her father's home at 408 Orange Street in Elgin. Glenn s 
folks moved there, when he took over the farm. 

Most of the farm is basically the same. There is a new 
garage, and the hog house has been replaced. A tornado sometime 
ago, destroyed the old one, which was located on the south end 
of the barn. The new one was constructed a bit west of the 
old one. The original farm consisted of 200 acres. Today it 
has 150 acres. 

Glenn characterized early farming life as being lots of 

hard work. "You seldom got a day off," he remembers. One of 
those few times, was being able to spend the Christmas holiday 
in Peoria, where his wife is from. Prior to the milking machines 
that were installed in 1941, Glenn's father James, Glenn and 
his brother Les did all the milking by hand. Corn, oats, hogs, 
and dairy cattle were the main staples of the farm. A combine 
was purchased in 1938. 

Glenn and Betty remember that there were few neighbors, 

and it wasn't until the late 1940's before the roads were paved 
in the area. They have three children, Gordon (1945) who does 
computer work in California, Arthur (1948) is a diplomat and 
does government work in Virginia. He also spent several years 
in Brazil and does customs work for the state department. Fran 
the youngest, (1954) works in human relations, and for a company 
that publishes a news letter about concrete. 

Betty remembers her first job on the farm was feeding the 
chickens. "I'd slush through the mud tying to get the door open 
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to the chicken coop with a nail „ c 

feed. I really liked it. There are InT f another Pail of 

on a farm...It's a good place to r-J' ° f advanta § es of living 
you know where they are." your children . at least 

a Job Be i t n 3r t h e a T S o h we r f B„ r i 1 d?i y g i“ e E1 ^“ r ^‘° ’ a " d l«sr got 

Premiums were $1. a month § n 8 Morgan-Jones Insurance, 

at the Elgin Wahh Case Factor, Jh Ult ^ Glen "’^= sister worked 
was coming, the Muirhead’s turned rh their first son Gordon 

Glenn a^dTe'tty~ I^w^ 

She us a e"d Di r P-^„rT\o a o n kejT„ r d ta comm J enVed tha .. t 1 

Southern Illinois A 1 ’ d beets that came in from 

fruit. They cann'ed apples that” u Id’t * trnek ar °“” d aall -g 

always had a large garden. d C 8r ° W ° n the farm > and 

much F t7me fU ?;r Ue th 1 at i . f The MuirhtadT 1 * °" the f “™, there wasn't 
school events and an occasional bask ?h" Ch “ rch ' at “" d -i 
too late at night, because thev s etbaH game. Movies were 
the cows. There were lots of fL-f J° 86t Up earl y aa d milk 
together more in those days, than they d e^ 0 ™ ’ ‘ ni everyone S°t 
Betty remarked that over hpr s/ r 

to Glenn, she has had a wonderful life "it” °fd t- 6 ^ 8 married 
divorced so soon after thev m3T - rv " u Lt d ° See P e °P le 

don't try hard enough. I think liri S 6 reraorsed - "They just 
Just for the pageant. .They can be t P f married these days 
day, and after that they don't know h air / P rincess for one 
She was attractedtoGlenn l t0 ?° With themselves." 

but Glenn joked, "I guess it we q • 6aaase of hls friendliness, 
Betty continued, "When you reach ° that^' tim8 t0 86t married ." 
just start looking around. GleSn came fVo"» ” TT Ufe> ,0U 

^ g^.t^V f “ a he i =- r0 "ready 8 : 0d yo £ u a "i 0 1 o y k ill 

liked each .ther f^m ^tart '? LIIy”rlmU^ 0 ”^ 

Prior to" n hi r s eC t a “ e ad at Ch rch e T P ° Sed t0 Bett7 in his 1938 F °rd 
about a date?" Betty repUeS S””' he asked her •••"well, how 

had met 30 new people that night at Vhe “Lich””' ™ ,0 b“ r 1 

that the church was the centor o • _ rah . They both agreed 

schools that seems to keen P ° f their li£e ' " N °“ it's 

have time for church," bo t toadied ! 0 "' “ busy ' that they don't 

functions th b e e 1 s r ide y s° U ”t 8 h e e r r y egnl« ‘e rT “ ere plaat f °f church 

chicken dinners for raid! services, choir practice, big 

Society that met once . ‘ t k”' 1 ”' Ladies' Aid 

that the men bid°i“" a addld ey " h th db T di "" erS f ° r tw ° 

together then the, could take It f’rom there " „ 6at SUP ? er 
big church picnics and ot-hor- c there. Box socials, 

and at DeKalb. The farmers also^h 1 ^ 113 - Were held in Elgin parks 
organizations. ad P lcnics for their various 

In looking back, Glenn offered, "It has been our love that 
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has been with us all during our lives together, especially with 
all the hard work on the farm. Life was good back then for us, 
and even better now." During their early years of marriage, 
the Muirhead's remember reading that houses would soon cost 
$45,000, and lots more later on. "We couldn't believe it back 
then, but it is true now..some homes in the local subdivisions 
area quarter of a million dollars now, Betty remarked. She 
recalls taking eggs to market and getting a penny a piece for 
them, or trading them for groceries. She used to make her own 
dresses. She could buy a piece of gingham at ten cents a yard, 
and a 3-j yard piece could make a garment that cost 35d. 

Glenn says that a large cache of old papers and other 
artifacts were left behind by the Weller's. This included 
receipts for the purchase of farm supplies that showed some 
early day prices. 

Rev. Courrier (sometimes spelled Courier) came to mind 
as one of the many pastors to serve at the Methodist Church. 
He married Charles and Eleanor (Spears) Yurs, Betty s sister. 
Dor. Courrier is mentioned in another work by the author called 
"Valley Voices." Courrier later purchased radio stations in 
Chicago and Hammond, Indiana (WWAE and WHIP). 

Ministers did not stay very long at the Plato church. The 
Methodists used Plato as a beginning point for new ministers 
or students finishing their education. The small church was 
combined with Burlington (or Dundee), for many years. In the 
past, the same pastor served congregations at Corron and Hardin. 
The church has never been able to support a full time minister 
until the 1998 merging, which the Muirhead's voted against. 
Pastor Schuyleman married Glenn and Betty. Each Plato minister 
seemed to have his or her specialty. Some were better at 
preaching, while others excelled at organizing or counseling. 

The Muirhead Store 

When people think of the Muirhead Family what first comes 
to mind is the old store, that operated many years ago in Plato 
Center. As mentioned in this work earlier, it was located where 
the fire station is today on Rippburger Road. The store opened 
in 1888. Flour and feed were sold there. A photo that the 
Muirhead's have shows a scale in the driveway. A ledger book 
from 1897, reveals some of the sales at the store and some 
rather interesting low prices. 

July 2, 1897-John Nelson purchased-ice cream, three cakes of 

ice, 12 pop, 15 m-candy, 5 lozenges, 1 box of gum, 15 packages 
of peanuts, 5 boxes of sugar, \ case of lemons, 1 2 cases of 
oranges, 1 box of matches, and $3.95 worth of fireworks. The 
ice cream was ten dollars, and the oranges five dollars. The 
bill came to $37.23..This was apparently how someone celebrated 
the Fourth of July in 1897. Glenn remarked, "I just couldn t 
believe that someone back then would spend so much money for 
a party. The bill involved a refund of $3.70 for items returned. 

In 1898, The ledger book showed the following purchases listed 
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here as examples of the types of items that were sold and their 
prices. J. Miller purchased tobacco-100, John Weller-salt $1.15 
William Pease-sugar $1., coffee 250, spice 100, currants $1.45 
eorge aton seeds, balsam 500, tomatoes 200, a broom 25d’ 
5"? li°%; 88 \ 52 ^ Ed Price -Purchased something called 

socks 100 50, b if 3 n k 10<J ’ James Lowry- overalls 850, 

for in r S $ c?’ McD ° nald and Company bought a sulk^ 

plow for $24. George Sherwood-a pulverizer disc marrow for $24 

?he S Muirhea7 r' M f ° r $24 ' The led S er also showed that 

f uirhead Brothers store cashed checks. A check was cashed 

tor five dollars from a man named Rohrsen. 

240 er ib PUr for S $21 i 60 1 “ d fT d h‘ GeOr8e Ma "”- toba «o 35«, twine (sisal) 
f ^1.60. (This was sold in the spring and used to 

tie bundles for thrashing oats). Chris Watermann-60 lbs of twine 

24 n $6 ' H Fred f R ° hrSen <t 30 D 0 lbS ’ ° f twine for $22.50, Henry Rohrsen- 

24 pounds of twine $18, Voltz-180 lbs. of twine at $18 20 F 

which en w 3 °° P ° UndS of red "minster" $6.25 (used to make p’aint 

Pollock tnh miXed in«/ W \ th linseed oil )> John McKellar-shoes $2. 

Pollock-tobaooo l°e Augost Kiel (who used to live around North 

for 23d. 1 Paint brUSh $1 ’ 20> tobacco then he cashed a check 

T ^n i-, C ° ntinUeS "!- Voitz-a barrel of flour $33.20, salt 

75d’ F* Eatn BT $1 ^- 20 ’ George Eaton-1 bushel of potatoes 

/5d F. Eaton oil 500, George Liepers-sugar $1., William Camrad 
(or Kammard)-overalls 500, underwear $1. paris-green 300 (used 

toxic "Thev" 8 bu§Sj tinkled on leaves and was very 

toxic.. They won t let you buy that today," Glenn remarked. 

More items sold from 1898-C. Kammrad-sugar 500, tea 500, paris- 
green 300 prints-fabric 250, 360, 150, hose 300, lace 120, 

* Homuth flour $1.60, J. McFadden-sugar 500, tea 250 21 lbs 

! , l T r -((V 2 i°*- 18«, peas 104, 'peaches lb*, 

»di,„s of*g.. 45*!' 3 ' Sher " a " H ° SPital - £ly pa > ar ' 

a The store was also into the grain business too, and sold 

Glenn cent' 7 P «?f UCtS - " The 7 never sold things on Sunday," 

Glenn continued, If you needed something you could take it 

home, but the Muirhead's wouldn’t mark it in the book, or take 
money on Sunday. _ You had to come back on Monday and pay for 

k L G i en / 1 S father remarked, that he could not figure 

out how his father could expect someone to work and cook a big 
meal on Sunday but not take money for the sale of goods which 
were also used for working. Glenn says that he was in the store 
just about everyday because the farmers took the milk to the 
tram station, and got their mail there. "It was the center 
p lace of commerce, and you got information about what your 
neighbors were doing he remembered. 

In later years, the railroad would park a tank car there 
to pick up the milk. An older store across the street, which 
is now a vacant lot on the northeast corner of Rippburger and 
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Russell Road (the old Burnidge Store) was used to store hardware 
supplies. For a short time local Barber Andy Grossen had his 
shop in there, as well as at the Muirhead Store. The area s 
first post office was also located in the Muirhead Store. 

People could also buy coal there, and inside there were a few 
chairs there for people to gather to talk. Glenn never saw anyone 
playing checkers. There is more about the store in other sections 
of the book, dealing with the Plato Center meeting to formulate 
this book, and in the memories of other individuals. 

The Muirhead Store was first operated by the Muirhead 
Brothers Charles, William, James, John and George who never 
married. Sometime later James Muirhead and his wife Sarah Shedden 
Glenn's grandfather, bought out the rest of the brothers. The 
next owner was Uncle George, Glenn's father's brother, He was 
married to Blanche Panton of South Elgin. When George died, 
the store went to his widow Blanche who had moved to Denver. 
James built the "Voltz" home for his wife Sarah (41W691 Russell). 
Carl Hitzeroth bought the business, but Blanche Muirhead, still 
owned the building. Later the store was sold to the Longo s, 
before it burned down one Christmas Eve (1982). 

A September 1977 newspaper article detailed the sale of 
the store to Tony Longo of Clarendon Hills, Illinois. Carl and 
his wife Alice had operated the business for 32 years. A special 
party would be held to honor Carl for his many years as ^a 
"grocer, postmaster, and everyone's friend. The Hitzeroth s 
had purchased the business in 1945. Carl had also separately 
operated the post office, which was not included in the sale 
of the business to the Longo's. It would be placed up for bids, 
and someone else would take that portion of the store over. 
The Hitzeroth's ran the store during some lean times and had 
to deal with rationing of meat during World War II. They made 
sure that everyone received what they were supposed to get, 
and if they didn't Mrs. Hitzeroth stated, "we gave them ours." 

The article mentioned that the cost of regular items in 
the store had skyrocketed since 1945. In the late 1970 s 

cigarettes that sold for 15£ were now 56d. Bread that used to 
sell for 10 1 went up to 73d. Carl planned to continue to help 
the Longo's in the meat department, which had a great reputation 
for quality all over the Chicago area. They always did well 
in this area, even without advertising. The lawyers from both 

sides would handle the details of the sale. 

When Tony Longo, who currently owns a hardware store bought 
the business, his son Phil actually ran it. The Longo s made 

a summer home, pond and vacation spot just east of the old Lenz 
Grade School. Dangerous and deep gravel pits now hidden by 
vegetation await anyone or vehicle that goes off the path to 
the house. 

It was a sad day when the store caught fire on Christmas 

Eve in 1982. It was a convenience that the community always 
counted on to be there..( See Longo, Seyller). The Courier-News 
reported three days after the fire that $25,000 in damage had 
been reported. The fire which was fought by departments from 
Pingree, Countryside, Huntley, Elburn, Hampshire and St. Charles 
was believed to have started in the basement. Two firefighters 
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were hurt m the blazes. Most of the damage at Longo's Plato 

arke ^,° C f Urre j when the roof fel1 in during the fire. 

before i t 1? • St ° rS ’ vacant for about a year afterwards 

before it was finally torn down and replaced by the fire station 

from "going in^fTh^ building codes Prohibited another sto« 
om going m. (These restrictions have also kept Fred Ermel 

from developing his empty lot across the street, where the old 

locally 6 S a t n ° d re d “ a ? ) - . P A orle " ia - d able to shop 

rj. y» and deal with the tradition of the Muirhead's 

Hit zeroth s and Longo’s. Folks could no longer go to the local 
stote to pick up a few last minute items and get (heir latl 
They then had to go into Elgin to do their shopping ?hi( 

^^gle^re/’f^^e^b^te^^ic^r 6 ^ 

“iH* - °:r^r\.r^v . 

installed a „„j(,° C f eri i S . ln , hls Seneral store, and also had 
stalied a soda fountain for the high school kids. (The Longo's 
also had one, before their store burned). 8 

Homuth had the post office for a short time, pushing for 

ore Mte'/T ’ Ve f tera "' a " d falt that “ shoild in his 

ore. After a year of sorting mail, Homuth got tired of all 

the work, and gave it back to the Muirhead Store 

Homuth s store on the southeast corner of Rippburger and 

Russeii Roads has been made into apartments in recent years 

ca the 306116 ° f 3 tra8±C incident when police we^ 

p 1 0 arrest one of the occupants of the building. A scuffle 

thrnne'h 3Ce ' ^ b ° th th ® prisoner and Policeman from Elgin fell 

through some rotten steps about 25 feet to the concrete below 

patrolman broke his leg in the mishap. Other troublesome 

as baby formal ° Ut residents for rides to Elgin for such needs 

an b rhJr f n • and groceries - However, when it turned out that 

all that was being purchased was cigarettes, local folks stopped 

giving rides to the people who lived there. The property is 

now vacant. (It was recentlyl sold). property is 

Today the intersection of Russell and Rippburger is void 
of commerce or any business activity. Both the Muirhead and 

»((( itf°f r , e m S , are H 80 " 6 - The HOm " th b “ ildi "S ia =till the“! 

to be Therm h» r driTeWay and tM »H. "here gas pumps used 

be. There has been much speculation as to the vacant lot 

EKj’Y'* f P ^ n8 t r n fi G r a / a s § t e atio; 

It was al^s^ther:! i^ ^ 

when the railroad was built through the area. It ’ s former site 

Old man 3 ^ h W h her \ ^ ° ld Plat ° Methodist Church is now. 

c !rrh h P f "hK 1 ■ USineSS6S including a creamery near the 
church before the railroad caused the town to shift two miles 

o t e west. The Burnidge building resembled a large shed. Glenn 

had rh an d S f^ &S t ? 3t 3 doctor who related to Jack Rohrsen 

M , an ,, offlce there, as did Andy Grossen the barber. The 
Muirhead s later bought the building and used it for storage 
rp f ri 0r t cutting pipe. Later Fred Ermel became the owner and 
wanted to make a garage out of the place, but the country would 
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not let him, because there was not enough room to park cars. 

The building later started to fall apart and was dismantled. 

Except for the Ermel's operation of the community post office, 
and some new businesses north of the fire station, Plato Center 
is an abyss of non-commercialism and enterprise absent of any 
money changing and services rendered these days. This is far 
different when Plato Center once had a milk plant, blacksmith, 
a barber, two stores and a train depot. And at the center of 
the town, was the busy Muirhead Brothers Store, a place to buy, 
sell, and pass the time when times were more simple and friendly. 

More Muirhead Notes 

People like Glenn and Betty Muirhead make it pleasure to 
work on books like this, because they accurately remember how 
things used to be, and volunteer their information so willingly. 
But while collecting facts for this book it is also important 

to listen to their opinions as well on this changing area. 

They remember when the old Mix Milk Plant was made into 
a truck building business by Ed Seyller. They also recall 
when the farmer's milk plant was the town hall. The Muirhead's 
are concerned about the future of the area, with more and more 
new people moving to Plato Township. "More folks are moving 

out here, and someday they will decide what the future government 
and conditions here will be like," the Muirhead's reluctantly 
speculate. 

"It seems like the name Plato is being removed, or being 
taken over. The post office is now Elgin RFD," Glenn offers. 

"Some people don't want to pay $56. a year for a Plato post 
office box, and will settle for Elgin to deliver their mail 

for free. The church is going Elgin, the schools are run by 

Burlington, and the fire department is Pingree Grove," he also 
noted. Glenn mentioned that he voted against the church 
consolidation with Faith United Methodist Church of Elgin. 
However, he and Betty did attend the first service of the two 

churches on May 31, 1998 in the tent, and have been appointed 

to some committees in the new church. It was probably a difficult 
vote for many people in the area to keep alive the traditions 
of the old church but look towards the future of a new facility . 
The same sediments were probably faced by persons who left the 
old Corron and Hardin Churches behind. 

Betty also added, "Well, rural mail delivery is really 
not free." She related details of a neighbor who has Elgin RFD. 
"He's had to put up a new costly mailbox several times, because 
of vandalism, from firecrackers." 

As far as sports go, Glenn never had much interest in it 
at school. However, his brother Leslie played all the sports. 
"I'd see him throw that ball time after time at the barn 
practicing all the time, Glenn remembers. "He was a little biddie 
guy who loved sports and was good at it..He played softball 
over in Wasco too." Glenn recalls that there was never any sports 
rivalry between Elgin and Plato..just Burlington, Hampshire 
and Elburn, who were in the Little Eight Conference. 

Games were played in a garage in Burlington, that in later 
years the township used. Sugar Grove had an old church for their 
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basketball court. The balls usually hit the low ceiling there. 

lenn s graduating class left the school some money that was 

used to erect lights that were used on the ball field behind 
the school for a short time. 

The year that Glenn graduated from grade school 1933 a 

torna o swept through the town, tearing up numerous homes, 

causing severe damage to the school, and ruining crops. 

i „ ?, et , ty u Muirhe /d being a teacher herself was interested in 
what had happened to all of the one room school houses in the 
nrea Most of them have become residences. The little school 
which was located on the west side of Muirhead Road, north of 

Russell Road nearly across from the horse sheds behind the 

parsonage is now the Haines home in Plato Center. Bob Muirhead 
went to school there. Bowes School, and Lenz School are also 

private homes now. They remember that Bowes School had -just 

been rebuilt before the grade school consolidation took place 
sometime m the late 1940's. 

... , Glen " sa y s that when he was growing up, time was used wisely 
milking the cows and tending to the crops. They were too tired 
after the farm chores to do much else. Reading books might have 
been an option, but the small library at the school was void 

o good books, and contained mostly castaways and donations 

from local residents. Old dictionaries from the 1800’s and other 
uninteresting publications made up its collection. 

... Glenn's father Boyd's favorite winter activity was reading. 
When his wife would go to shop in Elgin, he would go to the 
library and read for about three hours.. "That ’ s how he got his 

e ucation, Glenn stated, "and if we went with him, we had to 

lh ad J ea i rS a \°’ they ’ d kick you out if you made noise 

there. Boyd also subscribed to "National Geographic" as well 

But was never known to spend money on pleasure. 

In school, classroom pranks would get students into trouble 
but sometimes, the teachers never found out who did it..Such 
was the time, when someone shot a gopher and tied it to the 
cord that pulls up the blinds. When history instructor Don 

Johnson raised the blinds, the dead gopher also emerged startling 

Another time, Betty was explaining some general science 
work, and thought that the class was intently interested in 
what she was teaching them. All eyes were on Miss Spears. Then 
one student raised her hand and informed Betty that a spider 
was hanging from her ear. 

c u relatas a rather pointed story in shop teacher John 

bchaff s class. When the instructor left the room, a few students 
got some knives and were throwing them at a target on the door 

m c u SharP inStruinents were sailing towards their mark, 

bchaff came back m the room, and was almost hit by the 
knives. Betty also had student George Struckman in school, who 
used to wait until a teacher would enter the outdoor out houses 
then lock the door and tip it over with the instructor inside. 

The times have changed since Glenn Muirhead went to school 
with old classmates, and farmed along side of people like the 
Russell, Yurs, Dittman, Watermann (sometimes spelled Waterman) 
itt and Crawford's. A good old fashioned country meal, and 
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some friendly conversation still brings folks together at the 
Muirhead's. The laughs, advice and story telling is still free 
and welcome at Glenn and Betty's place out in the country. 


Muirhead Relatives. 

Boyd William Muirhead visited Cornerstone Church recently. 
He is the son of Gordon, Glenn and Betty Muirhead's son. Boyd 
William, who is the last to carry the traditional family name 
of Boyd, is married to Jennie. They live in Elgin and have two 
children five month old Ares, a son, and a step sister Whitten, 
named after her grandmother. 


A considerable amount of work takes place at the Plato Grade 
School to set up the Sunday services. Much of this is done on 
Saturday evenings. Glenn Muirhead has the job of running all o 
the electrical cables on the floor. 


Lucinda Muirhead Corron will be celebrating her 90th 
birthday on June 4th. A party is being planned by relatives 
for June 6th. Lucinda has done much research in the Plato-Campton 
Area. Her work includes complete genealogies of her family. 
She is the recognized historian of the area, and also wrote 
sections of this book. Lucinda was also a teacher at Plato High 
School. 
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Glenn Muirhead Remembers High School and Beyond 

Glenn began high school at Plato in 1933. That was the 
year (summer) that the tornado blew the roof off the high school, 
i 6 8rade school- graduation ceremonies were held at the Udina 
Community Club. Uncle John Johnson's house who lived near the 
school was also wrecked. Glenn says that high school did not 
interest him much, because he just wanted to be a farmer. 

Each day on the farm started at 4:30am. Glenn was always 

^pL5 ir f t H t ° t -u 8et UP in the morning ‘ He got the milking machines 
dy ; fe , d khe cows ’ rinsed the cans in chlorine disinfectant, 
and placed the strainer cloth in the strainer before the milking 
began. It took between one hour and an hour and a half to milk 
the cows. Then Mr. Muirhead (Boyd) would carry the milk to the 
milk house. Glenn s father liked farming as much as Glenn did. 

There are only two times that I saw my father cry." Glenn 

remembers. Once when he had to turn that farm over to Bill 
ittman, and again when he moved to Elgin. He always loved 

farming, and it was his whole life." 

Glenn explains that in the 1940's his brother Jim was going 
to marry, and Boyd bought the farm south of his, and put it 

iold^rn 3 ' n • ^ hen Ji r r n l and h±S g±rl broke up ’ the farm was 

Pi , ldl Dlt ; pl " an - The move was apparently appreciated by 
Glenn s mother She always wanted to leave the farm so she 

could live like Aunt Margaret and Aunt Blanche," Glenn recalls. 

Ppoh! 1 ?" r et R hlS Betty (Spears) at church. She came from 

Peoria to teach school at Plato High School after her sister 

had resigned to marry Charles Yurs. Glenn remembers that they 

were both leaving church, when he asked her for a date. Betty 
replied, Why yes, but what is your name?" The two differed 

on wliere they went on their date. Glenn thought it was a high 
school function, and Betty remembers it to be a movie. He also 

remembers taking her to a basketball game in Burlington in 1938. 
Aivin Jensen pushed Glenn's car all the way home, because it 

explained St "Thos F Wa d n \ ° ld " rUn ° Ut ° f gas trick ’" Glenn 
e plained T J oae Fords had a poor fuel pump, which froze in 

• f weather - Betty and Glenn became engaged in the same Ford 

m tIQ nt of the church, and gave her a diamond ring. 

. , Ab ° Ut p that time, when Glenn and his father were busy 

grinding feed, Glenn told him that he wanted to marry Betty. 

He said that was fine, go ahead," was Mr. Muirhead's reply. 

t£e y OU S p? k6d f M r 3 PlaCe tD liV6 ’ and ^ttled in at 

t e old Kendall Place. Mr. Muirhead bought it for $22,000 for 

n M 7 m u b , Ut retained the title. When Grandpa Marshall 

died, Mrs. Muirhead inherited $6,000 so Glenn's parents purchased 
a home in Elgin. Glenn then ran the farm, and could never 

aad6 i a and Why has mot her "could give up her home farm so 
easily. He was able now to understand how wills work 

Glenn says that in the 1940’s it was hard to find a girl 

who would marry a farmer. "I would have never married, if I 

hadn t found someone that would share the hard life of a farmer's 
wife with me Betty told me that she went to gather eggs one 

ay and said to herself in the chicken house, 'what am I doing 
here? She has been a very good wife and has never complained 
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to me about the farm. Farming has been good to me, and Betty 
and I have earned everything we have." 

Glenn remembers back in high school being in the slow class. 
He had trouble with algebra, geometry, and diagramming sentences. 
Miss Tharnstrom, was his physics teacher which helped him with 
his studies to pass the course. Working on the farm, made school 
even more difficult for Glenn. In those days, we had so much 
work to do at home that we didn't have time to read books. 

Someone in the class would read the book, and make an outline, 
and then pass it around to the rest of the class. 

Glenn says that he did not like sports, but became the 
manager of the basketball team. He was in charge of keeping 
the scorebook, and taking care of the balls and uniforms. One 
night when Plato beat Burlington for the Little Eight Tournament, 
he got so excited that he forgot to lock up the basketballs. 
They were left on the floor in the gym. The next day he was 

scolded by the school principal Mr. Myers. 

Glenn enjoyed singing in the Little Eight Music Festiva 
at Hampshire High School, and participated in a quartet in his 
senior year. He remembers sharing a seat with Bob Rosborough, 
because there were not enough to go around in the study hall. 

He also had a small part in a play that year and used his strong 
voice. Uncle George Muirhead told him afterwards that Glenn s 
lines were the only ones he could hear. Another classmate who 

had the lead part, was informed that he would not graduate 
because he was failing in English. That student informed the 
principal that he would not appear in the play , unless he 

received his diploma. The boy who will remain nameless here 
was promised a sheepskin, and the play went on. 

When Glenn graduated, the school speaker was Dr. Hollan 
who was a radio pastor for WLS in Chicago, the Prairie Farmer 
Station. Later on, Glenn and Betty visited the station. Glenn 
was always interested in radio. One time he and Elmer Rohlfing 
stayed in Chicago at the YMCA. They went over to the Merchandise 
Mart to visit station WMAQ, and sang the tune, Three Little 
Fishes," on one of the shows. 

Glenn spent lots of time with his uncles, and learned much 
about life from them. One time, he was driving with his Uncle 

John, taking milk to Capitol Dairy in Chicago. They came upon 

a slow moving car, and Glenn yelled out the window,^ Hey, get 

a horse!" Uncle John admonished Glenn saying, "Don't ever do 
that! I have to go this way everyday and don't want anyone mad 

at me." This was one lesson that Glenn never forgot. 

Ray Steffan, was a good friend of Glenn's, who worked at 
Grandpa Marshall's farm. It was customary on Saturday nights 
for everyone to go to Elgin to shop. There was also a grocery 

store near where the Highland Avenue bridge is now, where the 

Muirhead's traded eggs for groceries. 

During the winter of 1936, the worst blizzard struck the 

Plato area. Glenn's road was drifted shut for a month. He used 
teams of horses to pull vehicles out of ditches. Horses an 
bobsleds were utilized to get the mail from Plato Center and 
deliver the milk to the plant. Two caterpillar tractors final y 
cleared the road. Horses usually saved the day in most cases 
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where heavy lifting and strength was needed. Donald Muirhead 
once rolled his new Hudson car on the ice. The vehicle was 
nprighted by Glenn s horses. Donald then checked the oil and 
anti freeze and merely proceeded on his way. The secret of the 
accident was safe with the kids, and Donald's father never 
learned of the mishap. Glenn recalls being informed by his 
sister Margaret that his neighbors the Creek Brothers had run 
their truck into the creek. Margaret was coming home from Lee 
School and had observed this. These people lived where Ron 
Hartmann resides now. When they left, the Muirhead's could have 
bought their farm for $75. an acre. 


In the country, before there were school buses, the children 
always hoped that Sam Werrbach or John Weller would come along 
in their milk trucks and give them a ride to Lee School. 

Now I lay me down to sleep," was the first prayer that 

Glenn learned at the Plato Methodist Church. It has been an 
important part of his life. The first minister he remembers 

was Rev. (Dr.) Courrier. He owned a radio station in Hammmond, 
Indiana (actually two stations, WWAE and later WHIP). Rev. 
Courrier was thought to be a kind and generous man, and tried 

to help the farmers, Glenn remembers. Previous to this time, 
the church would get so cold that someone would get up during 

the service and put more coal on the fire. Bill Homuth was hired 
to put a basement under the church, and Rev. Courrier traded 

time on his station for money to buy the church a new furnace. 
The good pastor preached many times for little or no salary. 

Rev. Courrier also became involved in the milk strike in 

the 1940's. The pastor had helped organize the Pure Milk 


cooperative in which the farmers hauled their milk in cans to 
Chicago. It was the farmers who thought that Pure Milk was not 
doing enough to get them a fair price." They organized the 
Plato Milk Company. At the plant one day, a driver attempting 
to leave was stopped and his load dumped on the ground. Gene 
Homuth came over with pans to collect the milk before it all 
spilled out. Rev. Courrier preached a sermon one Sunday about 
the strike. Glenn admired the pastor because he "had the people 
of Plato foremost on his mind," even though he lived in Elgin. 

There were always fundraisers and dinners at the church 
for various causes. It was Rev. Courrier's son Billy who came 
up with the idea to put on short plays, while people waited 
for their number to be called for dinner. Herman Dittman remarked 
that he never had such a good time..a dinner, play..and of course 
Glenn playing classical music on a phonograph between acts. 

Glenn recalls, One time I got so bored with the music, so I 
put on a Bing Crosby record. Someone (Billy?) came around and 
took it off, and I was not allowed to play anymore records. 
I wonder if the church is meant to be so somber or in a place 
of happiness (during such events)." 


When Glenn and Betty's wedding day came, it was held in 
Plato instead of Peoria where she was from. Since the Muirhead's 
all milked cows, they could not have gotten away for such a 
distance and time. Glenn recalls that he asked local barber 
Andy Grossen for a shave and haircut. They were married on a 
Monday, and because it was Andy's day off, he refused to do 
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it. 

The 

other 

thing that 

Glenn 

remembered about 

his 

wedding 

day 

was 

Betty's 

mother saying that their "wedding 

kiss 

was 

too 

long 

it 







by 


On 

their 

honeymoon, 

they 

traveled to New 

Orleans 


Greyhound Bus. Blacks had to sit in the back of the bus, and 
the driver made some comment about sweat glands that made them 
stink. Glenn replied in his writings, "This was ridiculous to 
me. I feel that all people should be judged by how they treat 
their fellow man, and not by the color of their skin." While 
in New Orleans, they stayed at a motel and toured the dikes, 
watching the boats in the harbor, and marveled at the above 
ground burial sites. The water table is so close to the surface 
that people are interred above ground. 

Glenn remembers that the church had an active young people's 
group that held monthly parties at his and other parent's homes. 
He felt that good prayers were important, as was the way we 
treat other people. Glenn says that he has tried to live by 
the teachings of his church. "Dr. Shellman told me that a 
person's intelligence is measured by how high his inner mouth 
between his teeth towards his nose is." Dr. Carl Anderson was 
another person that Glenn respected. 

In April of 1978, Glenn writes about a family squabble 
over his grandfather's will. He was still thinking about it 
two months later sitting in the milk house. That morning he 
was waiting for a return call from the church superintendent 
as well as the milk inspector. It sincerely troubled him, knowing 
that he was a hard working and honest man that anyone especially 
relatives would think ill of him. 

The memoirs supplied to the author ended in September of 
of 1987. They pointed out the early methods of farming, some 
family remembrances, and his viewpoints on a variety of subjects. 
Today Glenn and Betty have successfully raised three children 
and continue to pursue their love of a life together on their 
farm . 
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More Muirhead Notes-2 


For an amateur historian not familiar with the area, the 
f i s t order of business was to learn who the long time families 
were in Plato Township. Upon spying a Muirhead Road sign, reading 
old newspaper clippings, visiting cemeteries, and then talking 
to survivors, it was easy to determine who the most influential 
family in the area was. 

We found all the Muirhead's that we interviewed quite 
friendly and eager to explain their important heritage to the 
township. No one was brash, or telling the author what to write. 
They supplied numerous articles that historians before had 
written about them. The family's documented accomplishments, 
friendliness, and tolerance for a reporter that kept asking 
the simplest questions over and over again, were much 
appreciated . 

The family has taken pride in doing their own family trees. 
They stand on their own quality ideals, and records, and 
information about them can be readily found in the local library. 
It was our pleasure to be able to scan over some of family 
history materials. Whole books could easily be written about 
this distinguished family. 

The Muirhead's were deeply religious and before the Plato 
Church was built they attended services at the Udina 
Congregational Church. A 1951 family history notes that George 
and his family were on their way to the Udina Church one Sunday 
and spotted a neighbor Tommy Baldwin busy plowing his fields. 
When the Muirhead's reminded Baldwin that it was indeed the 
Sabbath, he unhitched his horses, left the plow in the field, 
and hurried off to church himself. Baldwin was so busy, he had 
forgotten what day it was. The two men became very close and 
often came to each other's home and sympathized with each other 
when farm animals died. 

The George Muirhead Family, after staying with the McNeils 
and McKenzie's in Dundee for sometime, moved to Plato Township. 
The Muirhead s had occupied a new building that was destined 
to become a school house in Dundee. Their first farm was in 
section 14. It was owned by Mrs. Youngs, Thomas Baldwin, and 
currently Kenneth Russell on Russell Road. Five children, were 
born there on this eighty acre farm. 

In the spring of 1860, George was looking for an even bigger 
place for his family. He sold his eighty acre farm to Randolph 
Bode. Then George purchased a 160 acre farm on Rohrsen Road 
where the Frank Lloyd Wright home is today. This unique home 
was built later by a grandson, Robert Muirhead. Three children 
were born here. 

The work was plentiful which was probably the reason that 
George Jr.'s name was never pulled from the hat to enlist in 
the Union Army to fight in the Civil War. The famous Plato 
Cavalry drilled regularly at Plato Corners and held meetings 
at the "old red schoolhouse. " 

The Muirhead family were conservatives that favored the 
North in the Civil War, and who were astonished that President 
Lincoln had been assassinated. When news reached the Muirhead 
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home, a conversation ensued about what would happen to Booth, 
the man who had killed Lincoln. The discussion made a lasting 
impression on the little children who overheard the adults 
talking... A neighbor Douglas McArthur told those who were there 
including little William, that they ought to "take Booth s body 
put it into a box and let the ants eat him." 

When the war was over, it was noted in the family history 
that it was North Plato and not Plato Center that was thriving. 
North Plato had a post office, and a church. The church had 
been constructed by the Presbyterians but later taken over by 
the German Lutherans. George Sr. raised the first shovel to 
build a church at Plato. When his crops failed, he went to work 
for the railroad to earn the vast amount of money he had pledged 
to build the new church. George was better at using his back 
and a shovel, than being a farmer. He worked at times for the 
railroad between West Chicago and Elburn, and Elgin and Dundee. 
Hired hands did the plowing and milking back at the farm. 

The Muirhead's 1951 Family History told more of George's 
misfortunes and amusing incidents. It recalled the time that 
George lost control of an oxen team, and crashed his wagon into 
a slough. A churchgoer and neighbor came by, not offering to 
help, merely, yelling out, "Tough luck, Muirhead, as they drove 
by. The mishap happened near Britton's Hill, probably in the 
area of West Udina around U.S. 20 where the Britton's lived 
behind the girl scout's camp. It was called Sherman's Hill then, 
and Mr. Sherman came out to help George right his wagon, and 
reload the wheat that had spilled. Muirhead's silk hat was 
damaged which made him more upset than the failure of his friends 
to help him or the accident that had occurred. 

At a family party, George Jr. was offered some pumpkin 
pie which he detested. Politely he put it into his pocket instead 
of wasting it or making the server feel he was impolite. On 
the way home, George Jr. produced the pie that he had tried 

to conceal all evening, and showed it to his father. When asked 
what he should do with it, George Sr., in an uncharacteristic 
Scottish tune devoid of the usual thrift, growled, "cast it 
away." 

George Sr. lived until the age of 90 and died in 1892. 

He is buried next to his wife in the Plato Cemetery. George 
Jr. a charter member of the Plato United Methodist Church died 
at the age of 77 in 1915. He was also the township supervisor. 

Also discussed in this work is George Sr.'s youngest son 

John who married Elizabeth Beith in 1901. They lived on the 

old Rue Farm, two miles south of Plato. They had five children 
Donald, Elizabeth, Lillian, Lucinda, and John. Elizabeth passed 
away at the age of 14 due to meningitis. Lillian married local 
farmer Verner Dahlstrom. In conversations with Lillian, it always 
began with, "I don't know nothin'." But as the interviews 
progressed Mrs. Dahlstrom was able to add much to his work. 
Lucinda born in 1909, married Robert Corron in 1946, She taught 
at Plato High School. Donald moved to a another family farm 
in Campton Township. He was married to Sybil Segner. 

John Jr. born in 1913 married Kathryn Thomas of Burlington 
in 1937. They had five children John, Elizabeth, Richard, Donald 
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and William. John Sr. died in 1964. Elizabeth his wife passed 
away in 1962. John Jr. also lost his wife a short time ago. 

Glenn Muirhead and one of his sons Gordon has also supplied 
information from Glenn's father, James Boyd Muirhead's journals. 
Glenn also did some writing which is shared here. He also 
produced materials showing the cost of items at the Muirhead 
Store in its early years. Lucinda Muirhead Corron also spent 
many hours with the author supplying information and taped 
interviews. 

Also the first Muirhead reunions began on Labor Day of 
1930. George Muirhead chaired the first one, and Robert Bennett 
was the secretary. Present were survivors, Nettie, Luella, 
Lillie , William and Charles. A total of 71 persons attended. 
Between fifty and eight persons attended the reunions at the 
Elgin YWCA Camp through 1943. Readers interested in more 
Muirhead information are advised to contact the family directly 
for copies of family trees, histories and other facts about 
this interesting and historic family. 

Glenn Muirhead's Journals 

As immense as the Muirhead Family is, and just as 
historical, one could easily write a book just on them. We took 
the time to talk with John Jr., Glenn B. and Lucinda Muirhead 
Corron for a short summary of the family's background. When 
we thought we were done, there was still a pile of papers, 
pictures and even some interesting bills from the old Muirhead 
Store to go through. 

It seems that just about every Muirhead was a bit of an 
historian. They were not only proud of their important heritage 
in the area, but in their writings were rare glimpses into the 
past that are not found in published county histories. 

We printed some of the information that we found while 
sifting through the above documents. This might be of help to 
others searching for facts about these early times and people. 
They will serve as guidelines for others wanting more data about 
the rest of the family. 

Glenn B. Muirhead seems to have had the future in mind 
in writing his own journal. He asks, interviews, and records 
the answers to the unique questions that people years from now 
will want to know about. He often spoke with Aunt Margaret 
Johnson, made special efforts to research his family background, 
and wrote down some of his own observations. There is also much 
data on how early farm machinery worked, and how chores were 
accomplished with horses around the farm. 

In his writings it is noted that Mrs. John Boyd Shedden 
(Margaret Rosborough Shedden), was a grand cook and housekeeper. 
Her motto was, "anything worth doing, was worth doing well." 
It was pointed out that marriages in the Muirhead Family 
sometimes produced "double cousins," because so many people 
in the township were already related to each other. 

The family history says that James Muirhead built the 
Muirhead Brothers Store in 1886, and moved there in 1888. Two 
of his children James Boyd and Jane Irene were born in the store. 
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Another Muirhead, Milton son of Uncle Will, was born in the 
cheese factory, where his father lived and worked. It was located 
where the old Plato Church is today. 

Sarah Shedden Muirhead (married to James Muirhead) told 
of taking the milk train to Coleman to visit relatives. Sundays 
were considered holy days, except for the women, who were 
expected to slave over a big Sabbath dinner. 

John Boyd Shedden (Glenn's Great Grandpa Shedden) helped 
build the "McQueen Church" (probably the Washington Presbyterian 
Church that still stands in the cemetery). He also assisted 
in the construction of the old North Plato Church (now an antique 
store). John married Margaret Rosborough. 

John Boyd Shedden was saddened by the start of the Civil 
War stating, "The object of freedom or slavery...May God protect 
the right and plead the cause of the oppressed.' After James 
John's brother had gone to war, John remarked, "Truly we are 
walking among open graves, one after another our friends are 
dropping in, while we are left to mourn for them." James reported 
his hatred of Camp Rienzi in northern Mississippi near the 
battles of Shiloh and Cornith while fighting with the Plato 
Cavalry Boys. In 1864 while the war raged on, farmers fought 
severe drought and cinch bugs, (also chinch bug, or bedbug that 
damages grains, bedding and feeds on human blood). 

From the diary of John Boyd Shedden - It mentions that the 
land for McQueen's Chapel (probably the Washington Church), 
was donated by John McQueen. A bronze plaque on the front of 
the building lists the 1841 pioneers from Ireland and Scotland 
who first organized the church as a place 'to meet together 
and worship." Some of them are Andrew McCornack, Robert Shedden, 
William Fraser, George McQueen, Alexander McCornack, John 
McCornack, William Moore, William Lynch, Thomas Fraser, Robert 
Eakin, William Wood, Andrew McCornack, Samuel Eakin, George 
Atchisen, Edward Riley, John Shedden, Robert Lowry, Alexander 
Gibbon, James Moore, James ?, Stewart Eakin, John Hunter, Stewart 
Christie, and William Eakin. (Note: some of these spelling maybe 
different than the plaque on the church). 

In Glenn's own diary of 1978, he recalls his early days 
at Lee School. The trip to the school was accomplished by horse 
and buggy. The pony's name was Mabel. Kid games would include 
a game called "Fox and Goose" played on a circle drawn in ^the 
snow with crossings. (It later years, the game was called tag 
on my pie.") Homework was done under the glow of a Coleman Mantel 
Lamp. In the summer, John Muirhead would dam up his creek, for 
swimming. The kids would jump into the water and have to pull 
blood suckers off themselves. At what later became the Bill 
Dittman farm, George Olson had toy trucks to play with along 
with some miniature farm equipment that his uncle had made. 
The kids would stop there on the way home from school and play 
there for a short time. 

At the farm, two water tanks to store and cool the milk 
were frequently tested by the Chicago Board of Health. 
(Inspection no. 10). Big farm dinners were held when the grain 
was thrashed at the local farms. 

In 1933-34? Glenn took the train from Plato to Chicago 
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to see cars built at the World's Fair. Free admission was given 
to anyone who collected a quart of cinch bugs. The high light 
of t “ e fait was watching Chevrolet make cars, he recalls. 

, ( f leaa remembers, the Christmas programs at church and 
school The annual holiday show was done on a stage built around 
the old round stove that was used to heat the building. The 
ark winter days were lit up by kerosene lamps hung by the 

windows. It s strange how you forget cold days in your youth," 
Glenn remarked m his 1974 memoirs. A ’28 Hudson was sometimes 
driven to school as well as a Model T Truck that was mainly 
used for hauling milk. This was in seventh and eighth grade. 

Clarence Baumgartner once rode a new bike to school with 
a sign attached to it that read, "repeal the 18th amendment’" 
The teacher sent him home, telling him to not come back, until 
e removed it. Apparently, decent folks were against the 

legalization of liquor back then. 

Kids from the farms were also not accustomed to observing 

frivolous means of entertainment. Bruce Muirhead once invited 

severai of his relatives over to a rich friend's home he knew 

who lived along the Chicago lake front to shoot off firecrackers. 
Clenn had never seen so many at a private home. The volley of 
explosives continued, until the friend's mother put a stop to 
all the noise. 

Glenn s writings carry many references to the life of a 
eariy farmer, his tools and equipment, and the means to make 
these objects work. A corn binder and a bundle carrier were 
used to collect the crop around the field. The kids could not 
eave^ the farm until their work was done. Boyd Muirhead, 
Glenn s father received extra helpers to pick up loose ears 
of corn m the fields, when friends came to call. On one occasion 
Glenn remembers that his friends helped pick up the ears of 

corn, so that all of them could receive permission to go into 
rlatc to get an ice cream cone. 

Even at a young age, children were put to work on the farm. 
There were many chores to do before school, and a young lad's 
day meant getting up at 4:30 am to tend to the cows. They were 
ted a mixture of meal consisting of ground ear corn, oats, bran 

for e r n n° U K ld ; § ° ° Ut t0 the pasture to drive them home 

for milking. Each had its own stanchion for milking and would 

e secured m it. After the cows were milked they were released 
to the Pasture, and the utensils were washed and put on a rack 
to dry. The barn was then cleaned and limestone was spread on 
the floor. Attention was then turned to the horses, who were 
cleaned combed and harnessed. The horse pulled a wagon that 
as used for hauling oat bundles. Glenn remembers the "cracking" 
sound the iron wheels made while driving over the stone roads 

m the area. The year was 1939. 

In the fields, a boy was used to drive the horses from 

Sh ^ C u- t u shocl f t0 pick up the oat bundles. As the load got higher 
and higher, the crops would be pulled to the middle of the wagon 
and tied together. At the thresher, the same order was kept 

all day. Each farmer would toss the bundles into the machine 

™ lth a three —tine fork. Someone from the same farm would also 
be there with a box wagon to load the threshed grain to haul 
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it back for winter storage. Usually two wagons were used. The 
thresher had a weigh basket that tipped each time a bushel had 
been prepared. 

Working farmers and their crews, including the young lads 
enjoyed a noon meal prepared by the women. Glenn recalls that 
a bench was set up outside with a pail of water and a basin 
to wash up for lunch. Towels were hung on a wire strung between 
tree limbs. They enjoyed meat, potatoes, gravy, and anything 
in season from the garden. Pies and cakes were served for desert. 
The horses also dined on a meal of oats from a box that was 
attached to the back of the wagons. 

After the grain had been threshed, it had to be hauled 
back to the farm. Horses again were used to operate the elevator. 
Glenn recalls at the Donald Muirhead Farm, the team was hitched 
to a "merry-go-around" like machine that drove the elevator's 
tumbling rod. A boy drove the horses around each time stepping 
over the tumbling rod. Sometimes where no elevator was used, 
a grain blower was assembled. A system of iron stakes, and 
chains, held the blower on the ground, which was driven by a 
tractor with a belt. Four foot sections of pipe were bolted 
together to deliver the grain to the bin. Glenn said that his 
father always had the job of unloading the grain. All that dust 
eventually caused him to contract emphysema. 

At the end of the day, the wagons and horses would return 
home. The horses were turned out to pasture, and the evening 

milking was started. Glenn remembers, "after an hour of milking 

you would be tired enough for a night's sleep." Animals and 
farmers alike would then get the rest they needed to be able 

to tackle the next day's regular chores and duties. The planting 
and harvesting of the crops, besides the twice a day milking 

of the cows left little time for fun. In Glenn's writings he 
details the large amount of daily work that had to be performed. 

Shredding corn was done twice a week. Frozen corn in the 

winter was freed with a grab ax. Glenn remembers that the 
shredder was on the barn floor. The corn stalks were collected 
in the field on a wagon pulled by two horses. Horses did most 
of the work back then, and had to be shod to get up the icy 

driveway. The shredder saved them much work as the stalks were 

reduced to four inch lengths and the shell corn was separated 

by the machine. A corn crib had been built for the product that 
was left on the ears. Hot water was used in the tractors all 
winter instead of anti-freeze, and was drained when it was shut 
off. 

Around the farm, there was a kerosene stove in the home 
that had to be carried outside to cool off, when it flared up. 
Glenn's mother had a Maytag gasoline washing machine, that the 
kids would help start, when it malfunctioned. He remembers that 
the women would rush around every Monday morning to see who 
could get their wash out on the line first. 

Next to harvest time, the spring was the busiest time for 
farmers. Glenn explained the process for planting corn. It was 
done with a two row horse "Hayes" planter. "A wire was stretched 
across the field with buttons every forty inches, to properly 
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deposit the seed in the ground. It was done carefully so that 
the cultivators could be used to tend to the fields once the 
crops started growing. They had a one row cultivator drawn by 
two horses and a two row one, pulled by three horses. The horses 
were protected with fly nets. Muzzles were also used to keep 
the horses from eating the corn. The corn was harvested by a 
bull wheel drive machine built in 1914. A 10-20 International 
Tractor later took the place of horses, and pulled the picker 
along the rows. Horses were still used to tow the loading wagon 
along side the picker. 

Oats were another important crop grown by the Muirhead's. 
They shared the same gasoline thresher machine that was owned 
by the family. It was set up near what is today, Glenn's garage. 

first the product had to be collected from the 80 acre fiald. 
A seven foot McCormick grain binder pulled by four horses was 
used to harvest the oats. Again special care was given to the 
horses. They became very sweaty, required frequent rest, and 
often developed sores under their collars which idled them in 
the barn, until they were healthy again. The men rested and 
drank something called ginger water , made with ginger, water 
and sugar to satisfy thirst. When the oat shocks were bundled, 
Uncle Will Muirhead would come out and watch the entire threshing 
operation, arriving in his Model T Ford. 

Besides corn and oats, hay harvests gave farmers much to 
do on the farm. There was cutting, raking, and much loading 
to do. The family, boys and even extra workers were utilized 
to perform this annual task. Two horses pulling a seven foot 
wide mower was used to cut the hay, when Glenn was a young 
person. He recalls leaving the vehicle rather quickly one time, 
when a skunk came out of its hole in the middle of a hay field! 
Not wanting to get sprayed by the animal, he left the horses 
and ran. When he returned, the horses were where he left them, 
and the harvesting continued. 

After the hay was cut, it was raked by another horse drawn 
apparatus. A rope hay loader, consisting of a drum equipped 
with teeth passed the hay along to a wagon pulled by two more 

horses. Two men with three-tine pitch forks passed the hay to 
each other which was then loaded on the wagon, back portion 
first. At the barn, another piece of equipment consisting of 

a car on a rail pulled by a horse, pulled the hay off the wagon, 
by yanking at a two-tine fork that was stuck in the hay. 

Glenn remembers helping John Weller harvest the hay, and recalls 
that Walt Sorensen was in the "mow" with him, where the hay 
was unloaded and stored. "I never saw a man, so strong," he 

remarked about Walt. 

When it came time for a new hay loader, Boyd dickered all 
evening with John Deere dealer Mark Abrahamson to get the price 
reduced by five dollars. The new steel machine was finally 

purchased for $125. in typical shrewd and frugal fashion by 
a farmer who knew what his price was going to be. There is lots 
more on how to harvest crops, and more details involved. Our 
purpose here was to highlight the large amount of work and the 
kinds of implements that were used by the farmers. It was also 
apparent that some of these tools were homemade, or adjusted, 
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and that horses provided most of the power to do the work. 

The biggest worries of a farmer were storms and crop 
failures, let alone fires that could also wipe out an entire 
homestead or production for the year. Elsewhere in this work, 
it is noted about a destructive blaze that burned down most 
of the Watermann Farm. Glenn remembers that one summer in the 
1930's when a hail storm destroyed all of the crops from the 
north side of their farm as far away as Dundee. Bruce, Les , 
and Glenn Muirhead were vacationing at their Aunt Blanche's 
summer home in Lake Geneva when the storm hit. Ebony beans, 
the kind that "makes you itch when you handle them dry" were 
planted as a hay substitute. They were fed to the cattle to 
produce rich milk in lieu of the hay that had been destroyed 
by the storm. 

From 1940 to 1943, the Muirhead's raised sweet corn for 
the J.B. Underaden Company in Hampshire. Glenn recalls missing 
one year of the sweet corn harvest in 1943 because of 
appendicitis. This disorder seemed common in those days, but 
no one knows why. The "Plato Pepimist," contains many incidents 
of students having this ailment. 

Sweet corn was picked with it was ripe, even when it was 
raining out. A high wooden wheel box wagon, drawn by two horses 
was used to collect the hand picked corn. An elevator set up 
in Muirhead's yard was used to transfer the corn from the wagon 
to the truck. Glenn remembers waiting up half the night to unload 
at the plant in Hampshire. The factory was manned by German 
prisoners of war, who were heavily guarded. The Muirhead's made 
$10, a ton in 1940 and $17. a ton in 1943. Friends pitched in 
to do the work, while Glenn recovered from his illness. Cows 
were fed the stalks whole and ate every bit of it. Betty Spears 
Muirhead, Glenn's wife remembers shocking the corn on Sunday, 
while the factory was closed, so it could be delivered the next 
day . 

The area's expert on explosives was Albert Jepsen, who 
had married Florence Lenz , a West Udina school teacher. Jepsen, 
who not only was a successful farmer, and dairy man, was also 
called upon for his expertise in using dynamite to blow up stumps 
and move rocks. Glenn seemed to think that Albert "had a blast, 
blowing up things. "He'd use the same match to light the fuse, 
then his pipe, and then casually stroll away from the scene 
of the explosion. He always knew how much time he had, and never 
misjudged it." Jepsen's work never shattered windows. Sometimes 
an area was wired to go off all at once, and people would come 
out and get "quite a charge," out of seeing something get blown 
up. Perhaps it was the entertainment for the day? It was usually 
done about 4pm in the afternoon. Glenn recalls that his Uncle 
John cleared the creek on the west end of his farm with dynamite. 
The blasting was not always too successful, as it left the ground 
loose and subject to cave-ins when it rained. 

At Jepsen's farm, he had the first combine around, an Allis- 
Chalmers six foot pull type, driven by tractor power take off. 
Not to be out done, the Muirhead's purchased an International 
62 engine driven model with straw spreader and pick up attachment 
equipped with a W30 tractor hitch. All the old timers in the 
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area stated that these new pieces of equipment would not work 
because they could not be kept running up and down hills. The 
Muirhead s paid Helm Brothers $1000. for theirs on October 6, 
1941. The machine brought time saving economy to the farm, and 
despite what people like old timer John Weller had stated, the 
machine did not lose any oats, and was more efficient than 
threshers. Later writings of Glenn Muirhead detailed equipment 
iike a burr mill to grind feed for cattle, and a portable hammer 
mill with a storage bin that was used to shock shell corn. One 
fall these machines were used to help Raymond Krog with his 
crop . 

The job of filling the silos was the hardest one of all, 
Glenn remembers. He detailed in his writings how this was 
accomplished utilizing a three-tine fork, a wagon drawn by two 
horses, a tractor belt, and a silo filler equipped with knives. 
They had to be sharpened every day. The bundles of stalks were 
taken from the wagon to the platform of the loader where they 
were pushed inside to be cut up and carried to the silo. 

Glenn warned of the hazards of frozen silage that had to 
be chopped up with an ax. Sometimes it would fall from the top 
onto people inside the silo. Mahlon Stover suffered a broken 
leg one year when he was struck by a frozen chunk of silage. 

Good farm help was hard to find. Uncle John Muirhead hired 
the Mungle Family in the 1930's. Besides the parents, there 

were the children Clifford, Bill, Gerald, Marie, Fritz and 
Teenie. Gerald was self-taught on the harmonica and played very 
well. Bill, Gerald, and Marie all turned out all right, married 
and went into farming. Fritz and Teenie were observed selling 
Radio Guide," on the streets of Elgin. Fritz also peddled 
newspapers, and passed away sometime in the 1970's. Mrs. Mungle 
seemed to like Gerald and the girls the most, Glenn remembers. 

She would walk with them across the fields and buy ice cream. 
On the way home, they would stop under the bridge and eat it 
all so that the rest of the family would not see them." The 

Mungle ' s lived where Bill Muirhead does now. (This is across 
Muirhead Road from John Muirhead's farm). Glenn also remembers 
that Mr. Mungle had his Model T Ford repossessed. When he could 
no longer work, his family moved him to an old house next to 
the Elgin Stove and Oven Factory on State Street in Elgin. 

When the Ira J. Mix milk plant was in operation, Glenn 

remembers hauling milk there. The railroad always left a tank 
car there to haul the milk away. The factory was later closed 

and purchased by Ed Seyller who did welding and built truck 
bodies there. Sometimes Ed was a tough man to do business with, 
Glenn recalls. He said that he didn't time to fix anything 
for you, but would do an expert job anyway, not remembering 
that he had told the customer that he couldn't do it right away." 

When the milk factory closed, it became an interesting 
place to play in for neighborhood kids. "We had a lot of fun 
climbing over the old boiler, and rolling down the can loaders," 
Glenn remembers. The milk was then taken by the Bowman Dairy 
who picked up the cans at Plato, packed them in ice and took 
them to Chicago. Harold Olson was one of the drivers. The trucks 
were owned by the Matteson Brothers. The back of the old Burnidge 
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Store on the northeast corner of Rippburger and Muirhead Roads 
housed the can racks. The empty returned cans were stored there 
to be picked up by the farmers. 

Most young people who's folks owned farms hauled milk to 
the store in the morning before going to high school. Attending 
school brought new challenges. Not only did the farm chores 
still have to be done, but concentration also had to be applied 
to learning and studying. Some students were fortunate to finish 
classes and graduate. For others, school was difficult and 
boring. Some boys resented taking orders from a female teacher, 
and caused disruption in the classroom. Others were needed on 
the farm, and education had a lesser priority. The students 
that faithfully did attend classes and do their homework also 
benefited from the numerous opportunities that the school had 
to offer in speech contests, plays, sports and other activities. 
They graduated with a well-rounded education, now only derived 
from the classroom, but used these tools to better operate their 
farms. However, nothing could take the place of common sense, 
proven methods, and a background in learned agriculture handed 
down from generation to generation, and put into practice each 
year by the farmers themselves. 


Recently Glenn Muirhead was contacted by someone at his church 
concerning a little family history. The man told Glenn that 
he had recently sold a 1923 $20. bill. The money had stamped 

on it, "William Muirhead, president of the Elgin National Bank." 
The bill was sold for $185. William was one of Glenn's uncles. 


Glenn and Betty Muirhead have become quite involved in the new 
Cornerstone United Methodist Church. They serve on committees, 
and recently ran the desert booth at the annual beef dinner. 
They celebrated their 55th wedding anniversary in 1999. 
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John Muirhead Jr. 


No work can really be complete unless a reporter visits 
both sides of controversy. Opposing viewpoints should be given 
equal time for comparison, and airing so that everyone can 
receive a total picture of an event, issue, or thought. Sometimes 
a persistent writer is rewarded with a quality interview that 
years from now will let readers know all the points of a certain 
situation. Hence a couple of quality hours with John Muirhead 
Jr. yielded many interesting stories as well as his viewpoint 
on one tender issue. He is against the consolidation of the 
Plato United Methodist Church, and probably will not attend 
services there in the future. Nor is he interested in joining 
the new Cornerstone United Methodist Church which will soon 
be under construction. 

When the author stepped from his car, the first thought 
that flashed through his mind, was a dangerous episode a few 
weeks ago at the old Durand Farm on Plank Road. For there in 

the driveway was Tasha, a large German Shepherd, looking mean 
and hungry. (The author had narrowly escaped being ripped to 
pieces at the Durand's and Tasha did not know that the author 
was just a friendly reporter). Then John came outside.."Does 
your dog bite?" the author cautiously inquired. "No, but she 

might lick you to death," Mr. Muirhead laughed. He invited the 
author inside for a nice conversation about local history, his 
years at Plato High School '31, and his views about the community 
including the church. 

The Muirhead Farm at 9N601 Muirhead Road is the old Henry 
Rue homestead. It consists of 196 acres of woods, corn and bean 
fields. There is a small garden that his son Bill cultivates. 
The last couple of years, a custom farmer has done all the 

planting, care, and harvesting of the property. Rue and his 

daughter Fannie owned the land before 1904. They lived in a 
log cabin south of the present home. John today can still take 
interested persons to a dip in the land where the cabin once 
stood . 

Our conversation started out with a short history of the 
family. It appears that there were at least ten Muirhead Farms 
and present home sites owned by the family. It is sometimes 
difficult to follow the family tree since the same first names 
appear often in subsequent generations. There are many of them 
to keep track of also. Glenn Muirhead, as well as Kenneth and 
his mother Anna C. Meyer also helped to clarify our information. 

The first Muirhead Farm was in section 14 west of the 
Russell Farm on Russell Road. Since there were 12 children, 
the family needed more space and soon moved over to section 
16. Years later after the Muirhead Brothers sold their store, 
they split up their holdings each getting goods, money and land 
which equal to 160 acres. 

The Later Muirhead Farms 

1. James (no middle name) Muirhead, owned a farm at 9N942 Dittman 
Road. His son James Boyd Muirhead inherited it. Today Boyd's 
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son Glenn and his wife Betty own and reside there. 

2. John Jr. Muirhead received his father John’s 196 acre farm 
at 9N601 Muirhead Road 

3. John Jr. 's brother Donald had a farm on the south end of 
Dittman Road near St. Charles Road. Donald has since passed 
away . 

4. Leslie still owns his farm on Kendall Road. 

5. Uncle George Muirhead, a bachelor had a farm at 11N455 Tower 
Road (Tower and Rohrsen Roads). It is owned today by Robert 
Collins. 

6. Charles Muirhead owned a farm on the north side of Rohrsen 
Road east of Route 47 west of the IC RR tracks. There is a 
Frank Lloyd Wright designed home on this property (42W814 Rohrsen 
Road). Charles Sr.'s great grandson also named Charles lives 
in this home today. The land belongs to the Robert Muirhead 
Estate. Charles is the great grandson of Charles Sr. 

This was the Muirhead Homestead, where John Sr. grew up. 

7. Across the street on the south side of Rohrsen Road at 42W797 
lives Bob and Sue Muirhead. Bob is the father of Charles who 
lives in the Wright home across the street. 

8. William (or Will) Muirhead owned the first farm out of Plato 
Center on Rohrsen Road which today is 42W165 Rohrsen Road. 
It is on the south side of Rohrsen Road, west of Rippburger 
Road. The farm is owned today by Bill Roberts, a relative to 
the Muirhead's by marriage. Timothy and Patricia Van Acker rent 
this property today. 

9. William also bought a farm for his son Milton on Muirhead 
Road, north of lover’s lane. 

10 The Muirhead's also owned homes on Russell Road in Plato 
Center. 


Related Information 

Concerning item #6—The Frank Lloyd Wright home was started in 
the spring of 1951. (Some sources say 1950). The famous architect 
was actually commissioned by Robert and Betty Muirhead to design 
the home. For health reasons, the home was built all on one 
floor with no stairways. The home is hidden by a winding path 
according to a 1980 newspaper article. 

A newspaper article in 1952 pointed out its unique features. 
The home is 178 feet long, and included a carport at the 
northeast corner of the structure. There was a workshop, office, 
kitchen, food storage room, recreation room, a 22 X 14 dining 
room. The living room was 16 X 22. The home included fireplaces 
and a skylight in the parlor. All the ceilings are at different 
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levels. The home also featured five bedrooms, and two boilers 
to furnish radiant heat. The interior also contained parapet 
walls, natural brick, cypress wood, and rose-colored common 
brick with a flat roof and no basement. In 1951, over 500 people 
came to visit the Robert Muirhead home from several states. 

A 1980 Chronicle article stated that one Sunday 85 people were 
lined up wanting to view the structure. A guest book was used 
to keep track of visitors. Mrs. Muirhead intended on charging 
admission to view the home with the proceeds going to the Elgin 
Congregational Church. Most of the work was done by Wright's 
builders, but the finishing touches were left to the Muirhead's 
who were still working on the house some 30 years later. The 

new home was constructed in back of the over 100 year old 

homestead house where Robert Muirhead was born. Mr. Muirhead 
in 1952 owned 390 acres and specialized in certified oats and 
soy beans the newspaper clipping said. The property has been 

in the family since 1860. The children of George and his second 
wife Mary Morrison were Emily, Nettie, James, William, Luellla, 
who were born in the home in section 14, where the Muirhead's 

first settled on Russell Road. Kate, Annabelle and Jane and 

George Jr. who were born in Scotland took over raising the 

younger children when George Sr. went to work on the railroad. 
The other children born later were Lillie, Charles and John 

who were born on the property where the Frank Lloyd Wright house 
is today, but in the old home. George Jr. never married. Robert 
and Rachel children of Charles were also born in the old home. 

Across from the William Muirhead farm (item #8) where the Van 
Acker s live today are Anna C. Meyer, and further north up the 
lane is her son Kenneth and his wife Nancy. This was a part 
of the original Mock Farm. It is on the north side of Rohrsen 
Road west of Rippburger Road. 

A portion of Rohrsen Road west of Rippburger Road east to 
Muirhead Road used to be unpaved and was one of two area lover’s 
lanes. The area could only be used for parking in the summer, 

as it was a swamp during the rest of the year. The road was 

washed out most of the time and is still bumpy today. Newer 
homes are located here now. The other lover's lane was located 
on the other end of Rohrsen Road in Burlington Township. It 
is about a 4 mile west of Tower Road. It is unpaved and muddy 
most times of the year. 

The Muirhead Brothers Store was the central point of 
business, and a gathering spot for many years in Plato Center. 
One of the first Muirhead's to come to the USA from Scotland 
was George. However, it was James Muirhead who first ran the 
store. 

John^ Jr. now 85 years young remembered staying there at 
night a few times and listening to the trains chug and whistle 
through the area. "You couldn't hear that out on the farm," 
he noted. He recalls that the store set where the firehouse 
is now on the NW corner of the "T" intersection of Rippburger 
and Russell Roads. Across the street on the northeast corner 
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was the old Burnidge Store, believed moved from near where t e 
old Plato Methodist Church is today. John Jr. doesn t remem er 
if the store was moved there or not, he just knows that it was 
always there. The old Burnidge Store was used in later years 
by the Muirhead's as a warehouse for hardware supplies and parts. 
The local barber Andy Grossen first had his shop m the Muirhea 
store, then occupied a portion of the Burnidge Store before 
moving to the house occupied by the Ermel s today which is the 
community post office. John Jr. remembers that Andy s barber 
chair was located right on the porch, and the Grossen s lived 
in the back of the house as the Ermel’s do today. .. 

The old milk plant is gone, where John and his family 
members hauled thousands of gallons of milk over the years 
They watched as the cans were moved by rollers through the 
facility, and then cleaned for the next usage. The Seyller s 
bought the plant (the old Mix plant) and made it into their 
next blacksmith shop. (Their first blacksmith shop was located 

on the south side of Russell Road across from the post office. 

The next milk plant was the combination of what is now the 
township garage and town hall. It was started by oca armers. 
Years later the old town hall which was located approximately 
in the grassy area where the depot has been temporary moved 
to was sold to the Hinkle Family. They moved it to their farm 
out on Connors Road. The second milk plant became the present 
town hall). The geography lesson continues according to John 

He remembers that there used to be a small Homuth Farm 
on the south side of the railroad tracks on the east side of 

Rippburger Road. Glenn Muirhead mentioned that Commonwealth 
Edison owns this vacant property today, which is kept up by 
neighbors. The power company wanted to run a line from thei 
Byron plant through the area. However, one of the Muirhead s 
who owned a home on Russell Road would not sell his land to 

Comm Ed and allow the line to be put through his property. 

Heading south on Rippburger on the west side of the roa 

was Bob Friel’s home. The telephone company was next door which 
later moved to a home across the street on the east side of 

Rippburger Road. This was the Hobart home according to John. 
Juddie Crawford, the school janitor lived next door to the sout . 
The Watermann Farm was located on the southeast coiner of 
Rippburger and Plato Roads. The land is owned by Richard 

Leonhardt today. , . . 

On Russell Road on the south side of the street on t 

southeast corner was the Homuth store, next the first Seyller 

blacksmith shop (which is now a vacant lot with ° ld building 

materials piled up all over) followed by Jim Muirhead s home 
then Joe Hulke , the barber. (This was not a shop but some hair 
care services were provided in the basement). On the north side 
of Russell Road John Jr. remembers the Burnidge store on the 

corner (now a vacant lot), followed by Harold Pfmgsten s garage, 
which was operated later by Paul Loechner , and then Fred Ermel. 
Many people say that they miss Ermel’s repair business, as it 

was close by, the prices were fair, and Fred did qua lty wor . 
Heading east is Fred and Lorraine Ermel s community post office. 
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Next is a home that was owned by Aggie Mock, and the old grade 

school Which used to be located on Muirhead Road on the west 

side of the street north of Russell Road. It was moved here 

Th madS int ° , a home now owned by Edna "Toots" Haines 

and" Breakfast ^ Uirh / ad home which the Royal Bed 

t i ’ John Sr., lived next door followed by the John 

was" 5 !™ re Myers n ' Ce ho WhiCh “ aCr ° Sa fr ° m Plat ° Graie Sch °°l • Next 

of Russel l^Road . oVh” th * "°“ h 

thoush^t^^'ietrTo^r rlH'S life ^He 

graduated from Plato High School in 1931, and went to the grade 

attended /he Uee ScV'Y L ; Ci ” da a " d Lillia " »nd brother Donald 
i , the kee School. As a youngster, John Jr. remembers 

P lotS . of bal1 - Basketball was very important in the area 

coach "We""had ^ ElbUr " al " aJS had tha baat team and a 

snon^' 1 W h d 33 mUCh fun today as kids d° now, only we 

pent less money, he laughs. He spends his time today eoine 

p aces with one of Beith women, who are related in the family. 

^ i lt: ™ as no laughing matter, when the conversation 
switched to the Plato United Methodist Church. He and his father 

Ihere a a„ U % 0 S re inV °I 1V f ah “ rah - Ha ••‘■it. to not at«nd^ 

tnere anymore.. I just figure that they took it away from us 

(Gr'awad 8 ) “.“.V had^a U ” ited Mathodis t of Elgin)! 

rr;; 1 th ? k “ “"tte k r e ; p i" 8 ii; b d 

spending money e Tuilding a 1 n m ew n chur 8 c°h in " 8 1 ’ m t0 ° ° ld t0 be 

v?V l “ v --”“ d --- 

^ ir-v:.>. h v d r. 1 . t x 4 jssr *rs. *s 

Enxabeth at Sm t fr ^ ia ”"des P his “daughter 

izabeth Smith who now lives in Kansas City. "She was verv 

w^tiTthis 11 (the rC i h ’ H and ? layed the piano - When they came up 

with this (the consolidation), she wrote the board a nice letter 

and not one of them answered it," John remarked. He showed a 

opy of the letter to the author. It said, "To be big to divide 

riirai congregation, to leave the city to build on rich farm 

land-how wasteful!... I do not want to hurt feelings my family 

lVc\" S T r “ ndS ' they have been hind and geneJous to ^ 
church..There is a deadness, monotony, in our world todav 
This merger is not Christmas and not Easter it is a sld 
indictment of division." a sad 

He continued, "We did so much in that church it kind* 

thaf^T^h ° f H C ° Urse ’ 1 have a few friends in the Faith church 

about the Ve i nne n Wlth everyday > and they feel the same way 
about their church. And they haven't been back either " He 

attends a little congregation church now over in Lily Lake. 

J °hn Jr. says that he was there the day they voted for 

potluck d ti0 "' " Th l t WaS a j ° ke ’ runnin S around there having 

a potluck dinner, with cards and the people saying..well you 

cun vote, or yon can vote, and yon over there, yon Jn't vote) 
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I can just go to church and have friends in other places." 

He continued, "What makes me so mad, that they had a hard 
time getting to (build) move that church. Mr . Myers came to 

my dad and said...that the old fellow (Mr. Dunn) that owns that 
farm won't talk to anyone but you (John Sr.) about selling the 
church the five acres." (This is the land that the church bought 
on Muirhead Road when they moved around the corner from the 

cemetery. It was about two acres). John Sr. negotiated the price 
of the land, and sealed the deal. The church was then moved 

from the cemetery. The move was necessary to keep the kids out 
of the street and to have a parking lot. 

"The whole thing just discourages me..so many of these 
people had nothing to do with that church, and all of sudden 
they became such churchgoers. And I told them right away that 

they can do what they want, but I've spent a lot of money in 

this church, and my folks have given a lot of money to this 
church, and you are just taking it away from us. My whole family 
feels that way too," he remorsed. "My kids will never go back 
there. "When they would come here for a stay they would go there, 
but not now." 

He mentioned that when his wife Kathryn (Thomas) died, 

she gave them a new beautiful piano. "Lorraine Ermel says that 
they can move it to the new church.. well , my wife didn't buy 

it for a new church, she bought it for this church (the old 
Plato church)," John Jr. added. 

Getting back to the night of the vote at the potluck, John 
Jr. reflected further on why he dislikes them. Both his wife 
and his mother were involved in the Ladies Aid Society at the 
church for many years. They always had potluck dinners where 
everyone brought something different. They used to have them 
every Sunday, at the old town hall. (This was in the building 
that the Hinkle's purchased and moved to their farm). There 
was also a time when the grade school children were also invited 
every month to have dinner with the church members. 

He recalls a particular time, at a potluck when his mother 
Elizabeth was seriously scalded by hot water that was spilled 
on her. The old town hall did not have any modern appliances 
and water was boiled on an old stove. Another woman carrying 
a coffee pot filled with hot water, accidentally tripped. The 
boiling water then flew and landed on Mrs. Muirhead s chest 

severely burning her. The accident confined her to the hospital 
for three months under the care of Dr. Roach from Burlington. 
Scars and other health problems continued to plague her the 
rest of her life. "So you see why I'm not crazy about potlucks," 
John Jr. added." 

When asked about good memories of the church. John Jr. 
remembers that church was held in the gym at the old high school 
while it was being moved. The kids had their Sunday School, 
and there were plenty of nice Christmas programs. He liked most 
of the ministers including Dr. Courrier and his son Billy. Billy 
put up some lights in the church that are still there, according 
to John Jr. He mentioned liking the sermons of Rev. Ross, and 
Rev. Larry Hilkemann who is now pastor of the United Methodist 
Church in Geneva. 
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The author has done some research on the Hardin Methodist 
Church over in Burlington Township. John Jr. had some information 
to offer about Hardin, since his wife was from Big Rock and 
had attended the church there. Part of the demise of the church 
might have been the roads which were so bad to get to it. 
McDonald Road had gravel on it, on the Plato portion of it but 
the next mile of it was a dirt road in Burlington. John Jr. 
relates an amusing story involving Dr. Courrier and his daughter 
who was mentally handicapped. 

That particular Sunday, there were no services at Plato, 
and the Courrier's were on their way to the Hardin Church. When 
they got to the Burlington section of McDonald Road they got 
stuck in the mud. Rev. Courrier walked to a farmer's house and 
called John Jr. up for help. John came out there with his 
International tractor to pull them out. There were several other 
cars stuck in the area as well that day. John put chains on 
his tractor and started pulling the car through the clay, with 

Courrier's daughter in the vehicle. The chains were slinging 
the mud that had held the car fast in all directions, as well 
as splattering the windshield of the pastor's car. As the clay 
impacted on the windows keeping the driver and passengers from 

seeing what was happening, Courrier's daughter became delighted 

with the whole episode. She laughed and "howled" and throughally 
enjoyed the ride. 

It was the only time that John was at the church, as his 

wife Kathryn had attended there before they were married. His 
niece Peg VanMeter later built a home on the church property. 
John's parents had attended ice cream socials there in the past, 
when the roads were dry. Rev. George McClintoch who is believed 
to be the last pastor at the church also served at Plato 
1917-1920. The area ministers were often shared amongst the 
local churches, and may have been the pastor of both churches 
at the same time. John does not recall what happened to the 
old Hardin Church but remembers seeing a bunch of timbers laying 
on the property where it once stood. He thought it maybe "rotted 
away . " 

John has a good memory of past times in Plato. He remembers 
that there was a small stockyards next to the depot in Plato 
Center. "It held about forty head of cattle. The train would 
drop them off, and we would drive them home," he recalls. During 
the winter of 1936, because of the snow and cold, the only travel 
around the area was by bobsled. It snowed and the wind blew 
hard every night. Years ago, there was a large amount of water 
north of where the fire station is today on Rippburger Road. 
John's father stated that folks could ice skate to Pingree Grove 
on what water froze between the two areas. 

John Jr. talked of farming when much of the work was done 
by horses before tractors. "It all comes gradually, and you 
don't notice it as much," he related. "With a horse and plow 
you walked all day. ..I've still got a couple of open tractors 
without cabs," he continued.."Nowadays, there is so much more 
new equipment that does the work faster." The man that Muirhead 
has to farm his land now came in with his own modern equipment 
one afternoon and planted 70 acres of corn in less than a day. 
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The man's son then planted 72 acres of beans one Saturday night 
with a grain drill finishing up the next day. John says that 
planting the beans with horses would have taken him three weeks 
to do. The rest of his land is in woods, except for the small 
garden that he and his son Bill take care of..It has yielded 
lots of produce that he gives to people "down at the restaurant. 
The raccoons got most of the sweet corn that they had planted 

in the garden. John says that he still works in fields with 

the man (Rick Eckstrom) that he has hired to do all the farming. 

The rest of the time, he likes to cut the grass around the farm. 
Often he visits with Betty Beith. Her husband was John's cousin. 

There has not been a Muirhead reunion for several years. 
About eighty relatives used to hold one at the Y camp. Today 

there are just small family gatherings. Lucinda Corron, John's 
sister often comes over bringing baked goods. She lives down 
from where the old Plato Corners School used to be on the 
northeast corner of Corron and McDonald Roads. The McCance Family 
lived on the northwest corner of the intersection. He remembers 
that large farms in the area used to be owned by Henry Watermann 
now where Chris Watermann lives. Across the road from John Jr's 
farm was the August Watermann farm, now owned by the Winkleman's. 
Mrs. Springinguth now owns a farm at Plato and Rippburger Roads 
that was also a Watermann Farm at one time. 

John Jr. remembers the Leetzow Store on the northeast corner 
of Nestler and Bowes, in East Plato. The kids used to get ice 
cream there. It's was a popular joke at the time, that when 
Mrs. Leetzow would wear a certain attractive red dress 
(petticoat), the trains would stop in the intersection, so that 
the engineers could gaze at her. There was also a grocery store 
across the street and a dance hall near where the Bradley's 
blacksmith shop is. 

Switching to the subject of school, John Muirhead Jr. 
graduated from Plato High School in 1931. The family lived out 
in the country, and were not always aware of what was going 
on in Plato Center. The afternoon of the tornado, the family 
was listening to the ball game on the radio, when the power 
went out. John Sr. told John Jr.'s sister to call up Central 
(the phone company in Plato Center) to see if they have 
electricity in Plato. At the office, Mrs. Hobart the operator 
answered the phone and replied, "What are you worried about 
electricity for? The whole town is blowing to pieces!" The 1933 
tornado severely damaged the school . John Jr . explains that 
it a good thing that it was a Sunday when the storm struck. 
On a school day, the children would have been in their seats. 
Upon examining the school , one could easily see that an I-beam 
had fallen between the seats belonging to Jerry Seyller and 
his sister Edna "Toots" Haines. There could have been injuries 
or fatalities if the tornado would have struck the building 
on a school day. Classes took place in Udina and at the town 
hall while repairs were being made to the school. 

One of John Jr.'s favorite stories involved a student by 
the name of Maurice Morris "Bub" Ramm. Bub was a very likable 
fellow who made friends easily, and who passed away suddenly 
due to an appendix problem. It seemed many people had appendix 
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d±ffic u lti es back then, as seen in copies of the school newspaper 
the Plato Peptimist." Bub had taken two girls to a school play 
practice and then wanted to attend a basketball practice without 
the girls. Bub had a fancy Chevy roadster, and he wanted me 
to take the girls home in his car," John Jr. remembers. "I 

couldn t find the starter, so I went back into the school, and 
he came out with his basketball outfit on and showed me where 
it was, and then slammed the door." 

John Jr., took the two girls home who lived a couple of 

miles away...By that time, a stinky smell started to form in 
the car...John wondered what the girls might have thought as 

he dropped them off and headed back to the school. It turns 
out that there were two bottles of apricot brandy and a bottle 
of wine in the side pocket of the door. When Ramm had slammed 
the door the bottles must have broken on that cold night. 

Certain students prompted other stories and comments. For 
instance Caroline Ermel, was considered by John Jr. to be the 

smartest girl in his class. She couldn't talk a word of English 
when she came..but was fluent in French. Kenneth Johnson was 
also a bright student. Muirhead considered himself a mediocre 
student, but enjoyed playing basketball. "We could beat 
Burlington and Kaneville, but we always got skunked by Elburn's 
ig men and their coach Ed Lindgren," John remembers. Don Johnson 
and John Schaaf were early Plato coaches. Schaaf was also an 
excellent orchestra leader. Jerry Seyller was also a good student 
that John recalls playing a lot of ball together with. Edward 
Wesemann was also thought of a being a very intelligent young 
man who graduated after John did. Bob Hobart was a nice guy, 

and Gene Homuth was the school's best basketball player. 

Over the years, John Jr. says that he enjoyed listening 
to the early radio shows like Amos 'N Andy, and to the ball 

games. He also heard Charlie Erbstein's radio station WTAS which 
broadcast from the Villa Olivia in Elgin. "Reception wasn't 
very good on our radio back then..we listened to Erbstein just 
because we could pick it up," John laughs. 

Mrs. Muirhead had a tender love for children. She would 
bring some of the head start kids out to the farm, and John 

would give them a ride on his hay rack. 

After talking for sometime about the history of the area, 
the conversation came back to the Plato United Methodist Church. 
John Jr. reiterated his feelings towards the consolidation vote 
and the construction of the new church. "My relatives have said 
forget about it..The one thing that they (the church board) 
wanted was criticism, and I wrote them and told them that Lyle 
Haines and his family had done so much for the church. We put 
in a kitchen and septic field when it was moved out of the 
cemetery. Lyle didn't go church but he and his folks were up 
there every night working there. I wrote the church and told 

them that some credit should go to the Haines Family for all 
the work that they did there. I never heard a word from them, 
and there was no response about my letter or my daughter's... and 
that really disgusted me," he added. 

John has attended church there all his life. He remembers 
being bundled up in a bobsled on wintry days to get to church. 
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Behind the parsonage on Muirhead Road there were some small 

sheds where horses could be tied up while people were in church. 
The parsonage was across the street from the church when it 
was in the cemetery. An older home to the east was also owned 
by the church at one time, and was the first parsonage. The 

sheds were located on the east side of Muirhead Road, a old 
school house where old Bob Muirhead attended classes was on 

the west side of the road..(now the Haines house in Plato 
Center). All the old farm buildings belonging to the Dunn 
Brothers where the church was moved to were burned down, 

according to John Jr. A man by the name of Guy Hall had a small 
garage where he worked on Model - T cars. It was located on the 
east side of Muirhead Road east of the cemetery. ^ 

Further south on the west side of the road was Kadow s 

Bar. John Jr. recalls that on a Christmas morning, he and Elmer 
Long were called to help a drunken motorist who had driven his 
truck into a nearby creek. The man appeared quite appeciative 
and offered to hook the chain on his truck to have John pull 
him out. John Jr. laughs now, a the motorist had wrapped the 
chain around the tie rod, and if the towing procedure had started 
Muirhead's tractor would have pulled the man s truck apart. 
Elmer ended up driving the man home. Kadow's bar held about 

three or four customers at a time, and was a watering spot f° r 

old farmers in the area. John Jr. stated that he was never in 

there. 

Of course not John Muirhead Jr. is a good churchgoer and 

now chooses to attend a different one, feeling that his old 

church and its members have turned their back on him. Perhaps 

it is just preference for the past, or a liking for the old 

which was good enough for him and his family, that has soured 

his continued support of any Methodist churches in Plato. When 
Rev. Keck was still here, he visited with Muirhead, and found 
him to be friendly and cooperative. However, if people really 
want to know John's feelings about the church, they should just 
come out and ask him, and he'll tell you why he doesn t go there 
anymore.. 


Peace Corps Volunteers 

A number of Plato residents were involved in the Peace 
Corps in the 1960's. This included three children of the John 
Muirhead Jr. Family. Jack, the oldest and his wife Pam served 
in SE Asia, Dick married Chi-Chi who was in the Peace Corps 
in Peru. Don and his wife Debbie were stationed in Brazil. 

John Muirhead's other children are Liz and Bill. 

Mrs. Eleanor (Charles) Yurs has three daughters. Cathy 
married to Allen served in Africa, as did Jean. The third 
daughter of the Yurs Family is Martha. 

There were other missionaries, and service people who 
were once depicted on a large map at the Plato Church showing 
where they were stationed around the world. 
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Chapter Eleven 

The History of Plato Township Churches 

The sketchy past history of churches is similar to the 
available facts of how towns were formed. Again our only sources 
are old newspaper clippings, the county histories themselves, 
and what previous members have chronicled for prosperity. The 
main congregations that were in the area in the 1880's are still 
surviving today. The Presbyterians still hold sacred their old 

Washington Church for once a year services. It is hoped the 

Methodists will do the same form of preservation with their 
historic building. Meanwhile, the Lutherans sold out the old 
North Plato church to an antique business. 

The Baptists are back after sending missionaries here in 
the 1840's, only more prominent this time. They have a spacious 
"soul saving structure" over on Nesler Road. (Everyone knows 
that large buildings attract more people. The message of 
salvation can be preached anywhere and in any size church. The 

decisions that people make in their hearts and lives however 
is eternal while buildings are not). 

County histories say that a Rev. D.W. or Mr. Elmore was 
sent by the Baptists to North Plato in 1845. Here he set up 
worshipping groups in North Plato, Campton, and in an area that 
later became known as Plato Center. The small societies that 
he formed lasted for a short time. In Plato Center, they met 

in an old log school. One source says that the walls of the 
structure were still standing in the 1870's. This was the first 
Plato Center School shown on early maps which was in the vicinity 
of what is now the southwest corner of Muirhead and Russell 

Roads,, (Later another school was built further north on the 
west side of Muirhead Road north of Russell Road. The area also 
had a "townhouse" which was painted red on this southwest corner. 
It was also used for early church services). 

The Baptists did try to build a church in Plato Center. 
Again, county plat specialist David Scholes to the rescue! 
He found documents dating back to September 14, 1850 setting 

up the Baptist Society, its election of officers, and an 

agreement to purchase land. The readable names on the records 
were Sedale Padelford, David H.? Hall and Carlton Morehouse. 
These were all early township settlers. They probably did not 
have much in common except for their church beliefs. The trio 
of men were all married and are found scattered around in the 

1850 Census. David Hall is a 29 year old carpenter from New 
York. He and his wife 25 year old Elizabeth who was from England, 
had three children David 5, William 2, and John Thomas age 2 
months. All the children were born in Illinois. Carlton Morehouse 
is 52 years old and is married to Eliza who is 44. Both are 

from New York. Morehouse is listed as a prosperous farmer. They 
have no children. Sedale Padelford is better off financially 
than the other two. He is a 66 year old farmer from Maine. His 
wife Martha is 51 from New York. They have three older children, 
A.J. 19, Augusta 17 (female), and Marshall 14. They were all 
born in New York. The group also included two others who formed 
the board which served for a three year term. They were joined 
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by Keyes Blanchard a North Plato farmer and George Sovereign. 
Blanchard was 35 according to the 1850 Census, and a prosperous 
farmer from Vermont. His 29 year old wife Orvella was also from 
Vermont. Their three children Charles 6, Almira 3, and Deon 
1, were all born in Illinois. Sovereign, we know was involved 
in some of the township’s early government elections. The 
family's land holdings were midway between New Plato and what 
became Plato Center. County sources show that an Emily Sovereign 
married wealthy township pioneer Daniel McKellar. The remains 
of the McKellar Family today is marked by scattered and broken 
up tombstones in an old cemetery along Crawford Road. 

After the society was formed the listed trustees immediately 
sought land to build a church. The very next entry into the 
county ledgers is from the newly elected five trustees seeking 
to purchase property from John and Eliza Wheeler. They obtained 
a deed containing a "reverter" clause for a half acre on October 
19, 1850. The land which was sold for a dollar provided that 

the tract would revert back to the Wheeler's if a church was 
not built on the property within two years, or if the land or 
building was no longer being used for a house of worship. The 
land description seems to be that parcel of property on the 
southeast corner of Muirhead and Russell Roads. Township 
officials signing the document were J.S. Burdick, and Justice 
of the Peace Freeman Temple. Burdick was involved in local 

government and the schools. Temple, later became a merchant 

and postmaster of North Plato. 

By January of 1853, the agreement with the Wheeler's had 

long expired. There was still no church, and worship services 
probably continued in either the adjacent school or townhouse. 
No deed for the Plato Cemetery was ever located, but the first 
burial recorded in the graveyard was that of a child of George 
Abbot in 1853. 

Freeman Temple, no doubt knowing of the failed agreement 
between the Wheeler's and the Baptists, then went ahead and 
forged his own deal with the Wheeler, 's. There was a need for 

a church and a cemetery in the community. For some long forgotten 
reason, the Baptists had been unsuccessful in raising enough 
funds or interest to build a church. (This despite of having 
a carpenter, Hall, on their board). The Methodists who also 
had been working in the community formed their own board 

consisting of Solomon Ellis, Reuben Tuck, Anthony Reser, Lewis 
Fletcher and Freeman Temple. 

The 1850 Census shows two Solomon Ellis entries. Solomon 

sr . 64, is a successful farmer from Pennsylvania. His 61 year 

old wife is from Vermont. Solomon Jr. is 31 and also from 

Pennsylvania (probably Sr.'s son). Solomon Jr. is a bit richer, 
and is married to 26 year old Roxa from New York. They have 

three children all born in Illinois, Caroline 10, Charles 8, 
and James 5. 

Reuben Tuck 31, is one of the wealthier farmers in the 

township in 1850. He and his 32 year old wife Ellen were both 

from England. The have four children. Elizabeth 10, and William 
8 both born in Pennsylvania, and George 6, and Sarah 2, who 
were born in Illinois. 
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Anthony Reser (or Reeser) along with Freeman Temple are 
f ° Und i 1 ^ f he Nor / h Plato area of the census. Anthony is a 35 

year old farmer from Pennsylvania. His 34 year old wife Phylita 

H r ° m NeW ^ ork - 0ne child Elmina 12 was born in Ohio. The 
next two children were born in New York Arinina 10, and Mavella 
8. This may indicate that the Resers delayed their eventual 
settlmg m Plato Township by staying in the east. Two other 
children John 4, and Alonzo 2, were born in Illinois 

Lewis Fletcher 26, was a successful farmer from 
Pennsylvania as was his 28 year old wife Lydia. They have a 

m ° nth ° ld SOn Avesa ’ w ho was born in Illinois. Fletcher's 

RhnjI ? P i Pea ^ - tOWnShiP official Joseph L. Burdick (from 

Rhode Island) William Hanson, and Thomas Burnidge (both from 
England) who lived near Plato Center. 

a lat^r-b 1 ^^. 6 \ PPearS to be a neighbor of Samuel Chapman 
ater North Plato businessman, and landowner in North Plato 

Temple became North Plato's postmaster in 1855. (Again we have 
seen some reasoning that the post office in Plato Center may 
have first been called the North Plato Post Office. All of these 
men may have lived close to Plato Center before moving to other 

farmer O L l 850 OW ”H S P) - Temple is 43 years old and a successful 
armer m 1850. He is from Maine as is his wife Labia 39. They 
ave one child, Edward 18 who was born in New York. (It should 
e noted here ^that in later census records the size of some 
°, f . I 6 trustee s families had changed. The 1870 Census shows 

Blanch K a e r y d eS m Bla ^ h t rd ^ & S6Ven Y6ar ° ld S ° n Keyes Jr • Mrs. 

Blanchard (Orvella) is now a widow). 

M What the Baptists could not accomplish in Plato Center 
the Methodists eventually succeeded. This time for the sum of 
ten dollars the Wheeler's sold to Temple and his church board 
the same land that the Baptists had leased. The deed stated, 
ey shall erect and build or cause to be erected and built 

Mirh e B n ’,\ P CS worship for the use of the members of the 

Methodist Episcopal Church in the United States of America...and 
be authorized by the said conference to preach and expound God's 
hoiy word therein... Temple and his fellow educated New 
Englanders agreement with John and Eliza Wheeler was filed and 
recorded on February 15, 1853. 

Thia Wa ^ the first board of Methodists who were probably 

esponsible for promoting the construction of the church. In 

rh^IT^ , dOCUm r PS ’ the board bou § ht adjacent property from 
t e Wheeler s and Thomas and Clarissa Crane of New York in 1863 

for the cemetery The Clark's at the time owned land next to 

the church which was inhabited by relatives. However, there 
exists of gap of information between 1853 and 1859, when the 
uiidmg was dedicated on September 21. A history by John Jr 
and Kathryn Muirhead, says that farmers and citizens donated 
time, labor and money to erect the new church. John's grandfather 
e ° rge ’ bhe f n irsb M uirhead to arrive here from Scotland and 

onginaHy a Presbyterian, was not very good at driving horses 
or milking cows. Lucinda Muirhead Corron, John Jr's sister wrote 
the family s history in 1951. She stated that George really 
elieved m the church and pledged more money than he could 
afford to pay. He did wield a shovel very well and paid off 
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his pledge to the church by laboring many hours for the railroad. 
He was forced to do this, when his crops failed that year. 
George also used his shovel again at the ground breaking 
ceremony, turning over the first shovelful of dirt 140 years 
ago. It’s no wonder then the Muirhead Family over the years 
have become quite attached to the old building. They helped 
build it, attended generations of services, attended funerals 
there, and are keenly interested in its demise after the new 
Cornerstone Church is built. 

John and Kathryn point out in their report that when the 
church was later moved out of the cemetery (on April 14, 1966), 

it then rested on the approximate spot where the townhouse was. 
This small red building was where early services and other town 
functions were once held before the church was constructed.. 

(An early cheese factory was just to the south and other 

buildings were nearby that made up the early town). 

The Muirhead history of the church states that D.F. 

Shephardson was the pastor in 1859, when the church was opened. 
County histories state that Rev. T.M. Eddy of Chicago, editor 
of "The Christian Advocate" newspaper preached the "dedicatory 
sermon" on December 7, 1859. Rev. Thomas Woolsey and Rev. Alfred 

S. Call were the ministers during the second year. (Eddy was 
a well-known pioneer family name in the area. There had been 

an Eddy church district in Campton Township, where the 

congregation of the Corron Church began). 

However, before the church was even built, the Plato Center 
flock was being lead by pastors M. Decker, John Dodge, Michael 
Deeker (or Decker), John Hodges, B. Holcomb, J.W. Odell, James 
Bush, and William Kimball. Each served for about a year. M. 
Decker is the church's first recognized leader who became the 
pastor of the church in July of 1850. This could be the same 
person identified in church records as a later pastor Rev. 
Michael Deeker or Decker. (This is three years before Freeman 
Temple's Methodist board started purchasing land to build the 
church. This indicates that an active body of Methodist believers 
were meeting in the school or townhouse prior to the election 

of Temple's board, or any other known Methodist church board). 
Rev. Decker (as found in the church's centennial report 1859- 
1959) states that he received the fees of $136.93 for (quarterage 
or wages) $101.69 for table (food and drink), and $7.75 for 
travel expenses for the year of 1850. Brothers Woolsey (or 

Wolsey) and Hitchcock Rev. Decker's assistants received much 
less in salaries and reimbursements. Rev. Decker was part of 
the Methodist Sycamore Circuit, which probably met that he was 
also the pastor for other churches over a wide area. On June 

21 , 1851, the area was divided, according to the report, and 

all congregations meeting in homes, schools, and churches in 
Kane County fell under the jurisdiction of the Chicken Grove 
Circuit. Conference meetings were held at Plato Centre on June 
17, 1854, Udina October 14, 1854, and at Griggs School on January 
20, 1855. Griggs School is actually in the Chicken Grove (or 

Chicken Woods area). For many years, the pastor at the Plato 
Center church also served the congregations of not only Plato, 
but the Hardin Church in East Burlington, the Corron Church 
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(Plato Campton Church), and later the United Methodist Church 
at Burlington. The Methodist Church in Dundee and Plato Center 
also shared pastors in the 1940 's. 

The centennial report, passed out at the church's 100 year 
celebration detailed the construction and materials used to 
uild the church. The foundation was of river stone, the timbers 
were of native hardwoods ’cheap' in those days, put together 

with hand made pegs. The pine siding was shipped by railroad 

from Chicago to Elgin, then carted by wagon to Plato, and affixed 
with square nails. A long roofless porch was built across the 
north side of the building. The steps (then) being on the east 
and west sides. The road curved up to the porch where worshipers 
alighted from their wagons, and in later more prosperous years, 
their buggies." 

The report remorsed that there were no known photographs 
of the church s interior. Older members remember papered walls 
long center pews divided by a partition, and shorter pews on 

either sides separated by aisles. The smaller pews seated about 
four people each. There were long narrow heating stoves in 

the building marked later by plastered over chimney holes. 
Kerosene lamps hung on the walls for lights, and later hanging 
oil lamps were used. 

Rev. Decker headed a long line of early preachers who 
resembled the style of circuit rider Peter Cartright. This 
famous minister was born in Amherst County Virginia in 1785 
and passed away on September 25, 1872 in Pleasant Plains, (near 
Springfield) Illinois. Cartright's father, according to the 
15th edition of Encyclopedia Britannica served in the 

Revolutionary War. The family moved to Kentucky in 1790. Instead 
of schooling, Peter developed an interest in card playing and 
gambling. His conversion came in 1801, and the next year, became 
a licensed exhorter" (to make urgent appeal) for the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. The source goes on to mention that Cartwright 
became a deacon in 1806 and elder in 1808. His job was to "form 
a new circuit of preaching points in the unchurched wilderness." 
He spent the next sixty years filling the pulpit in small country 
churches, speaking out against slavery, and denouncing other 
religious denominations. Peter was "an able and vigorous 
speaker, and later used these skills while serving as a state 
legislator. His autobiography captures much of what historians 
know about the early lives of the circuit riding preachers. 

One of the Plato publications states that these men "were 

not all well-educated, but they did have concern for saving 
souls. They rode their horses in all kinds of weather where 

they were needed to baptize, marry and bury. Their sermons were 
often full of brimstone, and condemnations of the ways people 

lived. These horse riding preachers wasted no time in assessing 
the pathway of former church members. An 1860's church roster 

carried notations like "lost to the Wesleyans," "back slidden," 
joined the Free Methodists," next to the names of people who 
used to attend there. Often there were schisms in local churches, 
and it was better than a few individuals left to pursue their 

beliefs than the majority of the congregation. 

There is one entry in a source that stated that the young 
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people of the church had built a shed on the side of the building 
to house the horses of those worshipping inside. Riding to church 
on horseback was prevalent for many years for those attending 
services, as well as for the circuit minister. Nowadays, the 
preacher uses a car to get around. Previous to the time of the 
newest minister, he or she had to drive between the various 
churches that shared the same pastor, putting on several services 
each Sunday. In the 1870's, the preacher also taught classes 
at Stone School (Campton), Burlington, East Burlington, Virgil 
and Plato Center. Those took place before the church services, 
and many times the minister was late getting to them ecause 
of the varying travel time it took to get from place to place. 

The Methodists then appeared to be a much more conservative 
body than it is today. Besides the stern sermons of the circuit 
riding preachers, churchgoers were also first placed 
"probation" before allowed to become members. 

There appeared to be an influx of new people wanting to 
join the church in the early 1880’s. The names resemble either 
an old settler's list, or the census records of the time. 

According to the church's centennial report, many new members 
joined the Plato church after the Scotch Presbyterian Church 
in North Plato was sold to the Lutherans. This occurred m 1884. 
The Presbyterians had built the North Plato church in * 

but continued to use the Washington Church that they had 

constructed in 1847. Small groups of Free-Methodists, Free Will 
Baptists, and others had been using the church in the absence 
of the Presbyterians. (It is not known why the church which 

cost $3,000 was constructed if it was not going to be used. 
Perhaps it had something to do with the schism that was 

developing in the Presbyterian Church. By 1865 67 when this 

happened, the splinter group calling itself, the American 
Presbyterian Church had already built its own structure just 
a bit east of the Washington Church as shown on 1871 maps). 

When the Lutherans organized and purchased the North Plato 
church, a flock of familiar family names sought membership in 
the Methodist church at Plato Center. These included the 
families of Burndige, Rue, Pearson, Lee, Griggs, Muirhead, 

Corron, Perry, McDonald, Brady, McDiarmid, McDonough, Reser, 

Warford, McConnell, Seapy, Shedden, Wilcox, Cranston and many 
others. The Warford and McDiarmid families were later active 

in the creation of the Hardin church in East Burlington. 

On February 5, 1879, the church bought its first parsonage. 

It is on a large lot that today contains two homes, the old 
and new parsonages. The first parsonage was located across the 
street from the church when the church was in the . cemetery. 
The home was on the north side of Russell Road and just a bi 
northeast of the church. It was purchased from Dietrich Hoegrefe 
for five hundred dollars. In later years, it became known as 
the Armstrong, or Snell house, and until recently it was owne 
by Yvonne "Bonnie" Reinbold. Sometimes it was rented out. Ihe 
church later built another home to the west and on the corner 

to serve as their last parsonage. 

The Plato church took donations from one dollar to thirty 
dollars from residents, farmers and businesses to pay off t e 
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that^thp °A the first parsonage. The centennial report adds 
that the then pastor Rev. T. (or Issac as found in local 
newspapers) did all the remodeling work himself, and even put 

whi^h P n H 6t f 6nC r He Submitted a bill to the church for 75d, 
ich Paid for the use of a laborer for one day. A horse barn 

and sheds were later built on the corner, where the second 
p sonage was erected. The centennial report lists the first 
parsonage trustees as John Lee, John Peason, John McDonough, 

. Cranston, M.L. Perry, George Smith, and W.D. Pierce Mrs 

about e i898 er A T* 3 . long bime Sunda y School teacher beginning 
out 1898. A picture in a church report shows her and her class 

of some thirty young people dressed in their Sunday best. 

The Methodists were certainly ambitious with their time 

a d resources. They remodeled their church in 1902. Rev. C A 

in 1 1930 Wa thp he h PaS , t0r then * Before electricity came to the area 
, e church continued to use "Coleman-type lights. These 

3 “ 1Xtara ° f gasoline and alcohol. The previous lights 
in the church burned kerosene. Heat was provided by coal stores 
The church earned additional money from the sale of cemetery 
ots and by renting the church to a German Lutheran congregation 

services a/Plat". ° f El8i "' Th ” hald S "" da * 

.i By 190 ° there were three Methodist Churches operating in 
the area. The folks from Campton, first held services in what 

was called the Stone Church or Stone School. It was on Silver 

MuirheaT Co USt ° f k C ° rron Road ‘ Campton historian Lucinda 

rhead Corron says that the building was probably a log 

structure that was once owned by the Stone Family, and not 

made of stone, hence its name. Prior to this time the Methodist 
Episcopal Society had been meeting in a log house in the Eddy 
, XStT:LCt at Canada Corners (Lily Lake). A church was built there 

Rev 18 D 2 w at F1 C ° St °a J 2 ’ 500 - T he ba il d ing was later shared with 
Thl’AA- Elm ° r K e aad Dr ’ King s baptist group from King's Mill. 
The Baptists who had organized there in 1838 also contributed 
inancially to the construction of the building at Lily Lake 

This arrangement ended in 1885, when the 35 member Methodist 
congregation built their own church at a cost of $2,000 near 
3 to Corners. Early settler Robert Corron donated a small parcel 

f A and ° n bhe WSSt S±de ° f Corron Road about a quarter mile 

south of McDonald Road, for the church. This facility was called 

c£urch° rr a°nd ,T) ±tS aCt “ al na “ e Uas the Plato-Campton 

Ah ; J d al A denomina tions were welcome. It was officially 
dedicated on Sunday August 2, 1885, by Elder W.A. Spencer. 

in l«qq° th Ti r 8r ° U 1 P ° f Methodists constructed the Hardin Church 
mt 1 j Was located near the end of McDonald Road east of 

Thomas Road on the north side of the street. People who 

°Ah ina ^ A"" 6 members of the Piato church became charter 

members of these new churches at Plato Corners and the Hardin 

a U T?H at A E H aS c B u nTington. Each had an active Sunday School, 

a Ladies Aid Society, and an Epworth League. With the coming 

closed rit Th °r the autoraobile ’ the Corron and Hardin churches 
closed. The Corron congregation folded around 1922. The church 

stayed open for special services until 1927, when it was torn 

down. Area historian Lucinda Muirhead Corron says that the 
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building was being heavily vandalized. The Hardin church 
continued in operation until 1927, and was dismantled in 1933. 
With the coming of the automobile people no longer had to be 
Methodists and could drive to the church of their choice. Those 
from the old Hardin church joined either the Swedish Covenant 
Church in Chicken Grove, or attended various churches to the 
south in Campton. The Corron congregation ended up at South 
Elgin, where most of the church's furnishings went when it 
closed. (Some of Hardin's stained glass windows are in the 
Burlington United Methodist Church today). The closing of the 
two smaller Methodist churches made it difficult for the church 
at Plato to support a minister. A few members from Corron and 
Hardin did attend services at Plato. 

In 1912, the Plato church sold its old parsonage to Mrs. 
Hartwell, and built a new one just to the west for Rev. Louis 
E. Dennis. Subsequent pastors lived there until the tenure of 
Rev. W.A. Gray, in 1927. After the two other churches had closed 
Plato rented out the parsonage for several years to save money . 
Plato and Dundee shared ministers beginning with Rev . Vance 
D. Rogers in 1941. Prior to this time, the same minister served 
all three churches at Plato, Corron, and Hardin, and preached 
either morning, afternoon, or an evening service at each one. 

Methodists have always loved hymn singing and music. 
Margaret Muirhead Johnson, Hazel Johnson, Mrs. Frank (Lois 
Rockensock) Payne who passed away in 1985, Marilyn "Jackie 
VanMeter and Sharon Vinci have been among the past organists. 
Mrs. VanMeter's husband was Walter "Bud" VanMeter who served 
as the church treasurer for many years. Pianos came into churches 
in 1905. Bonnie Gehrig and Christa Hitzeroth were among the 
last pianists at Plato. Sharon and Jackie play for the Burlington 
United Methodist Church now. 

Anyone reading the social notes in the old Elgin newspapers 
will easily recognize the work of the Ladies Aid Society that 
was often mentioned. The groups from all three churches shared 
a tent that was pitched on the church lawns for fairs, camp 
meetings, revivals, bazaars and chicken dinners. At Plato the 
tent was set up at the town hall. Adults were charged fifty 
cents and children a quarter for dinner. Quilting bees were 
also popular pastimes which took place at the town hall or in 
private homes. In 1938, several improvements were made to the 
church. A basement was installed by the members, the Ladies 
Aid Society stocked the kitchen with equipment, and Dr. Shellman 
installed the cabinets. Rev. Dr. George F. Courier who served 
the longest as pastor from 1927 to 1940, obtained an oil furnace 
for the church. Courier (also spelled Courrier), was an 
interesting man and according to some sources thought preaching 
in Plato as a "sort of a hobby." Rev. Courier was well-liked 
in the area and married many of the churches old members. He 
lived in Elgin, but spent much of his time in Chicago and 
Hammond, Indiana, where he owned two radio stations, WHIP and 
WWAE. The author's book, "Valley Voices," details Dr. Courier s 
life in radio. His son Rev. Wilfred G. "Billy" Chug Courier 
also went into the ministry, as did the son of Pastor Smith 
and the three sons of Rev. Briggs. In 1939, the Plato Methodist 
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Wai SC II Pa Lv hUr ^ h beC p me the k Plato Methodist Church. During World 

15 " ReV \ Vance Rogers became a chaplain in the Navy, and 

5 members also joined the service to fight for their country. 

f After Dr - Courier left, there was a new sharing arrangement 
ministers between the Plato and Dundee Methodist churches 
A „g S Rn laSted fr °“ 1 941 -1947. Pastors V. Carl Hickman and John 

serve the ""Plato n PaSt0rs ’ as the charge was changed to 

Rev 6 Ross rb and Burlington in 1947. During the tenure of 
R ' the chur ch was served by a senior and junior choir 

wither gr ° Ups * A onca a m °nth family night was held complete 
with entertainment, and food during the early evening Rev 

Ross was energetic and a good organiser of choirs even'ts and 

of the Sh.Tv ? £ so = labill «- Previously, he had been director 
the Shady Lane Summer Theatre in Marengo. Unlike the earlier 

between ^ °J the ° ld past -s, Rev. Ross commuted 

faith in wtwo churches in an old 1937 car, that nobody had 

faith in but the pastor. The church later gave him the down 

Sar^cMunen 3 T ehi ^ le - A 1952 Courier-News article by 

wav ”L described the Easter scene at the church this 

way.. Littie giris m gaily printed frocks and new straw Easter 

s ^ El8i, ‘' The bOJS “ 0re last = Easter 

suits with high water pants and shirt collars that made them 

look uneasy." Attending the holiday service was Mrs. Glenn 

uirhead, who stated that her husband could not be there because 

his 1 ^ ni8ht ’ 3 C ° W had kicked him and ^oken 

his leg. John Muirhead brought his boys Jack 12 Richard 8 

and Donald 4. They were all wearing Whitepox hats jack reminded 

, ”JL°h r ' /■ T at Jl e SoX also "“ ould be wearing them today." 
iizabeth displayed her new purse, red shoes, and print dress 

with pmk and green flowers on it. The Easter service was packed 

a h rirf'h W S ° me ° f the overflow crowd of more than 

hundred having to sit on wooden folding chairs. Rev Ross 

preached a powerful sermon, "The Greatest Story Ever Told is 
tJ“ r wn ife. The Muirhead's church report also stated that 
the alter was covered with dark red velvet." On Sundav 

during Y 3 °’ h- 95 /’ the church ' s new Hammond organ was dedicated 

during a special service conducted by Rev. Milton Bayly. He 

at the tirae ’ \he district superintendent from Rockford. 
Donations were raised to buy the organ, which was first played 
by Mrs. Frank Payne. The first Easter sunrise service was held 

Norr f V 1 I 953 ' The 6Vent ’ the idea of aad Mrs RobeJJ 

orris of Burlington, took place on Tower Hill. (This is the 

The A S T in i«n h % tOWnShlP n6ar T ° Wer Road and Plato Road • 

V. . , r s 180 foot cement microwave tower built in 1949 

stands nearby This event started before Central High School 

pf® bUllP in 1955) The first Easter Breakfast took place at 

cioJr; lf° b rl eTU b at u 6aCh Year With Burlington. The combined 
of both churches performed during Easter, Christmas and 
sang at communion services. 

Rev. and Mrs. Curtis came to Plato in July of 1955 Rev 
Curtis encouraged the work of the choirs and provided 

p PP r UI ^ S n° r ,, y ° Ung , people to attend camp at Conference 
, sley Wood s and Lena. The congregation at that time 

was remodeling the parsonage. This included the following 
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improvements, .the vestibule ^ a ° U double window, new sink and 
of the house was replace y N linoleum replaced 

cabinets. The old back: porch was “Vt"," «. r«ov.d. Plato and 
the old flooring, a eaually of maintaining the parsonage. 

f h :; i rnTted h \\ e hor he and OS o t btXed 1, a used stove and teitisetatot 

parted on the church in & 

interior, varnishing the fioorss « Walter Olson, 

basement. These duties were coordinated counte r 

Workers enlarged the kitche , P lava ^ ory> Water had been piped 
space, and installed a toilet a church’s centennial report 

under the road a short time ago. The church ^ ^ 

stated that the baptismal foun * § the Haines and Shellman 

Long." The kitchen work Waad mad e through donations to the 

families. The improvements we r ® embers , directed by Elmer Long. 
God's Acre Project by church mejb r ^ased two acres from the 

On June 8, 1958, the enure p present site of the 

Dunn Brothers Farm on Mu 4 rhea T d he Ro D a u d nn (t Fami i y owners of the old 

building) for a f atura Negotiatewith a member of the 

Burnidge property would on y 8 This wou id bring 

Muirhead Family. The Price was around $2,UU £irst met and 

the church back « building and to.nhouse. The 

organized in a small 8 narking and room for expansion, 

site offered safer off stre P during the summer of 

Four years later Plato worshiper^ during^ ^ varnished 

1958, painted the interior of t uulnit Walter Olson 

the ’floors, and i-fjl.d «« P^" 4 ^ 0 ^ included the 

directed much of the wor . tha t P had been lost earlier 

replacement of the communi sewage system. Rev. 

during some previous remodeling and a new se 8 f the repairs , 

doe Gibbons the . '““m. CV. »h. hack in 1877 ... also 

in the spirit of Gibbons who was a licensed 

a handyman around the c u * ‘ ns an d promoted the Woman s 

lay preacher also presen Sunday School necessitated 

Society. The large gr-° Wth ° £ th e *rad e school. Four years later 
the use of four classr ' ooms 1at * Sparing to move the church 
they were busy again, thi around the corner from the 

to the land they had purchased nd 1 were switched 

cemetery. From January t ° Jul r y hur ° £ bui iding was actually moved 
to Plato Grade School. The c 8 accomplished 

on April 14, 1966 The eighth of a ^ mile t^ p£ a large 

by jacking up the buildu and plac ou£ o£ the cemetery 

platform. A truck then p they had purchased on the Dunn 

and eased it over onto P , still could be seen were rocks 

Brothers Farm. Just to the south, st ^ heese factory. Along with 

and part of a foundation from a John and Kat hryn Muirhead 

the move came some other improv ad dit’ion of a "new entryway, 
mentioned in their rep °*’ d and enlarged sanctuary, kitchen, 

classrooms, pastor s 5tu y, toilets." Rev. Larry 

dining area, storage space a * in June 0 f 1967. District 

Superintenden^^obert 6 Mu^g^ dedicated the church on November 

19, 1967. 
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THE WORSHIP OF THE LORD 

the peopieb^rshipp'ed Vo/V 1 ** ^ that tells 

fellowship, and happiness whilp ? ■ ogether » enjoyed extreme 

church and the importance of relill^ 1 * 8 i the L ° rd - Xt was the 

People together during the earlJ yler^of“Jh^ that helPed keep 

Still connected with a church eniov rh th ® area ‘ Today, those 

that only corporate worship can b warrath > and friendl iness, 

this since the 1850's, in several lo??’ People have done 

community. Over the years Plato t 3 c urches in each township 

several long time congregations that haS „ been served by 

burning." Courier-News colurrmi< 3 i m- u T 6 the lower lights 

i" 1988, carefully "aeriil the the? J ' M “ rschel aro?d 

also grown up ln a rural a?ea h»A “ unt „ ry ^“cchea. He had 

seemed stronger then, and people didn’t"’h faith ° f 

dldn 1 church," As he scanned th br “ adcast it. if they 

conspicuous steeples and r i a l / the horizon s looking for 

Murschel began to appreciate th^ ' ^ White structure” 

churches are part of our history ° upposts °f grace. "These 
the wrecking ball doomed by younP In* ’ many Wil1 fal1 to 
buildings, or old congregations that no'^ e8atlons tha t want new 
upkeep that comes with older J longer want the constant 

tragedy," he remorsed. ^ structa ^s. "That will be a 

procesr e of° f mo^nriito 8 new m facintie at:LO F nS ^ are in the 

Church of Elgin has merged wit P l atn i, u United Methodist 

(formally called Plato Methodist Unitad Methodist Church, 

church will be called Cornerstone Hu^Tm u Church )- The new 

is being constructed on the northe t- t6d Methodls t Church. It 

1 859 USe ^\ ani KPiil'cad Roads h T?e St 0 J d ° rn p e j at 0f a " acre tract 
1859 will become an auxiliary facilitv nr church built in 

services were held in the "tnwnh .. Before tha t time early 

early hIstory uas in° W a ?°ar t * ° f tha lurch's 

and Pat Hartmann during its ??? Ph ° n t0 dls!>lay bT 
St. Peter's Lutheran Church built- entennia l observance. 
Just east of its former site on Plank / church in 1995 

to a s the North Plato Church the P1 ^J Road Commonly referred 

1873 is now an antique business Manv building constructed in 
Plato Church shared the sama a y years ago the old North 

in Burlington. nister with the Lutheran Church 

is thr^lf Meiorial 03 Washington AV R 6 f Ue ^ ^ McQueen ' s area, 
which dates back to 1841. It is listed™ Presbyterian Church 
of Historical Places, and gets its ^ ° n r the Nat ional Registry 
the old Washington voting precinct Tf ” Being located in 
organized. An old cemetery contain, rh S township was 

parishioners and early settlers <=, 8 th f graves of many former 

-e held i„ the chu/ch once a yea?"?™ "?■ Ch " rch ’ 

Memorial Day). i n 1871, a SDlintPr ’ The , flrst Sunda y after 
Presbyterian Church just to the east 8r ° UP U±lt the Amer ican 
Members of the Country Evang^lira 1 r 
meeting in homes in the late 1800's Th ?° Ven u ant Churc h were 

0UU S - Their church founded by 
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members of Swedish decent was built in 1900 at the intersection 
of McDonald Road and Illinois Route 47. 

In 1996, the Northwest Bible Baptist Church moved into 
its $3.3 million dollar facility on Nesler Road. The congregation 
was originally from Prospect Heights. The large church draws 
over 1,000 persons to worship services each Sunday. 

The Burlington United Methodist Church should also be 
mentioned here, for many years it shared ministers with the 
Plato Church. It's facility was constructed in 1899, replacing 
one that had burned down ten years earlier. 

Gone from our landscape is the old Corron M.E. Church, 
once active in Plato Corners in 1885. Details about its 
activities are often found in the social columns of old area 
newspapers. The Corron and another early church, the Hardin 
M.E. Church both disbanded around 1925. According to a hand 
drawn map of the township for Plato UMC 1 s 100th year centennial 
in 1959 by Ruth McCance, the Corron church was in Plato Corners. 
The map showed that the Hardin Church was located southwest 
of Burlington Road, near the end of McDonald Road and Thomas 
Road. Also gone is the congregational church at Udina. It was 
a sturdy brick structure built in 1852. Nathaniel C. Clarke, 
who also preached in Elgin helped the rural people form their 
own church in 1848. It was located near the northwest corner 
of U.S. 20 and Coombs Road. Rev. Taylor was the church's first 
pastor, staying one year. He was followed by Rev. French who 
served the church for the next three years. 

There is something charmingly quaint about these old country 
churches. Of course country people are more friendlier than 
city folks. The air is cleaner in the rural areas, and the ride 
to church on Sunday is much more enjoyable. However, its the 
buildings themselves that seem so inviting. The typical serene 
structure is a white wooden building at a country crossroads. 
It looks like its been there forever, beckoning grandparents 
and grandchildren, to hear some good ol' fashion preaching. 
They adorn the horizons with their narrow pointed steeples. 
Some have manual bells activated by a rope, others have electric 
ones. Once inside friendly ushers and the minister will stretch 
out their hands welcoming the regular members of the congregation 
and newcomers alike...anyway that's the way it s supposed to 
be. After the services, people exchange pleasantries, sign cards 
for the sick, check on the next circle meeting and then scurry 
off to a delicious Sunday meal somewhere. There's still that 
fine line that parishioners and pastors alike must toe when 

it comes to encouraging new people to come again. Making a 
spectacle of a usually shy visitor will surely chase them away. 
However, some folks welcome the interest shown by ambitious 

church workers. It's one way to make a congregation grow by 
keeping visitors coming. Then those fine old buildings will 
never be empty. The old churches that still remain are the "rock 
of the various township communities. Their steeples pointing 
high in the sky and seen from a distance remind us of the 
locations of these once popular enclaves. But more important 

than the buildings, is the faith of the people and their 
dedication to worship. The practice of attending a church 
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continues to run strong in many families as it has for many 
years in the area. James Boyd Muirhead, writing in his journals 
stated, "Christian heritage is a great gift handed down to us 
by our fathers and mothers. It seems to be as a staff in our 
hands and lives leading us to a more temperate, more courageous, 
more honest, more just life. Contact some Christian church, 
I recommend most heartily to those who come after me." Whether 
"Onward Christian Soldiers," is then sung in an old church or 
new one, the worshippers of Plato welcome you to join them each 
Sunday. 

One can easily determine the important heritage of church 
attendance, from examining the social columns of early 
newspapers. They would often announce the locations of special 
evangelistic services. "A good attendance is expected," the 
publications would warn. Persons not respecting "the fear of 
the Lord," were quickly condemned as heathen for not 
participating in church services as well as frequent revival 
meetings. Most churches had some type of service group that 
helped fund special projects. They raised money for needed 
improvements to the church building or made the parsonage more 
comfortable for the pastor and his family. The church trustees 
who usually served for three years made sure that the ministers 
were paid, and handled other financial arrangements of the 
church, including expansion. The Methodist Ladies' Aid Society 
can be readily found in the gossip or social columns of old 
newspapers. They often hosted house meetings, bazaars, and 
coordinated other activities now performed by various circles, 
committees, Sunday School classes or fellowship groups. Many 
of the long time members, or influential families served in 
Ladies Aid, or on other such important committees. 

The various denominations that make up today's churches 
were not always the first worshipping bodies in the communities. 
The Baptists were in Plato Center first before the Methodists. 
But it was the Methodists who built the church. The Presbyterians 
erected the North Plato church and then sold it to the Lutherans. 
The Scotch, who constructed the North Plato Church and the 
Washington church saw the creation of a second congregation 
of progressives that met in another building nearby. The Swedes 
are still at the Covenant Church near Chicken Woods, however 
the name Swedish has been dropped form the church's official 
name . 

Today, the Baptists are back in Plato Center, serving their 
congregation in a large modern facility (Northwest Bible Baptist 
on Nesler Road). The new buildings belonging to the Baptists, 
Lutherans and soon the Methodists bare little resemblance to 
what most of us consider as a typical church building. Instead 
of the friendly looking white clapboard structures with manual 
bells in their tall steeples, they have become large echoing 
auditoriums of steel and masonry. Yet the old heritage and 
characteristics of the early churches still give identity and 
individualism to each Plato Township community. Their histories 
also go back to the dates on the gravestones at Washington and 
on markers in the cemetery near the Methodist Church at Plato 
Center . 
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As time goes by, the buildings may change, but the warmth 
and friendliness of Plato area churches remains, beckoning past 
present and new members to worship with them each Sunday. 

Since the churches are important cornerstones of each 
locality in the township, we should take the time and space 
to tell each's story. It will help us to learn their important 
histories and contributions to the community, as well as remember 
their founders who were among the area's earliest settlers. 

There are several good books in the local libraries to 
consult on the history of the area. Each one seems to explain 
Plato's heritage a little bit differently. Included in this 
mild confusion are the beginnings of churches and their dates 
of origin. It is our purpose to tell our readers what all of 
these sources say and draw our own conclusions from this data. 
We will also consider what information is supplied to us as 
well as what we have found out through our own research. The 
churches themselves have also been cooperative in sending 

previously issued documentaries of their humble beginnings. 
We will then, try to combine all of this information and recreate 
how the churches in Plato Township came in existence and who 
they are today .. . 

Udina Congregational Church 
Udina Before 1900. 

The second church built in the township was the 

congregational church at Udina. The Washington Presbyterian 

Church which dates from 1841, probably deserves the distinction 
of being the first church in the township even though part of 
its property and cemetery lies in nearby Rutland Township. The 
Udina Congregational Church was constructed in 1852 and was 
located across from where Pedersen's Tavern is today on the 
northwest corner of U.S. 20 and Coombs Road. A society to 
organize the church had formed in 1848. Early services were 
held in a nearby log house. Rev. N.C. Clarke, a Mr. Taylor, 
Mr. French, and the Rev. Mr. Sawers were the first pastors. 

Rev. Nathaniel C. Clarke organized the Udina congregation and 
also had begun the First Congregational Church of Elgin, which 
was founded in James T. Gifford's log cabin. Rev. Sawers also 
filled the pulpit at the American Presbyterian Church when it 
split from the Washington Church in the middle 1860's. 

There were 62 members in the Udina church the 1870's. The 
building's front slightly resembled the Elgin Congregational 
Church with its large round windows. Social columns of the time 
in the Elgin newspapers frequently mention revivals and other 
programs that were held at the church before the year 1900. 

Towards the end of its humble existence, the Udina 
Congregational Church used the services of traveling and "guest" 
ministers to fill its pulpit. The congregation folded around 
1900. Church records show there were 64 members in 1885. The 
30 X 40 foot building was taken down sometime in the 1920's 
according to long time area resident Edison Schimdt. A man 
collecting bricks at the site told him that the materials were 
being taken away to "build another church." The property was 
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then deeded back to the heirs of John Ranstead who had originally 
owned the property. On January 7, 1924, the land was donated 

to the school district. This "Y" intersection at Plank Road 
U.S. 20 (formally called State Road 5, and further west Coombs 
Road has always been a busy area. Where Pedersen's Tavern is 
today, once stood Freeman Grow’s Blacksmith Shop. Edward 
Wesemann s Udina Triangle Barbecue and Service Station was there 
in the 1940's. It was the home of the famous "rabbit cat." The 
postmaster, Asa Merrill owned property on the northeast corner 
of U.S. 20 and Coombs Road. The post office may have been there 
or as it is indicated in the county’s "Built for Farming," 
publication, it may have been situated on the "triangle" 
property. This NE corner is owned now by Leroy "Bub" and Mildred 
Ahrens. Some local farmers formed the Udina Cheese Manufacturing 
Company in 1869. The rough outline of the old building can still 
be seen in the Ahren's front yard. The first West Udina one 
room schoolhouse was on the northwest corner of U.S. 20 and 
Coombs Road. This intersection was used during the Elgin National 
Road Races which began in 1910. The Udina Community Club and 
farmer s co-op formed in 1920, occupied the land northwest of 
the school. A.M. Fitchie was president of this active 
organization, The brick West Udina School, now occupied by 
the Sybaquay Girl Scouts Council was built in 1939. There was 

also once a wagon repair shop owned by Nelson Weld and later 

M. Gage near the corner. To the east on U.S. 20 the stood the 

Acasia Motor Inn and cabins, the Udina ball diamond, and 
Schmidt s Service Station and Restaurant. 

The church was located near the northwest corner of U.S. 
20 and Coombs Road west of the old school. The cemetery organized 
in 1844, still occupies the land across the street. Junction 
, The Story of Udina," another work by the author contains 
the complete history of the area. No one really seems to 

remember what happened to the church, since this information 
is not kept by its denomination. What has been learned of other 
churches studied in this work may have occurred here. As 

congregations aged, and automobiles became more plentiful along 
with better roads, the people often chose to worship in larger 
city churches. Soon the attendance in the smaller country 
churches dwindled to the point that they had to close. 
Maintaining a building and paying the salary of a minister were 
also large problems for a small congregation to face. 

In the 1920 s, just part of a foundation remained on the 
lot, before it was filled in. A cemetery containing the final 
resting places of many earlier settlers including some of the 
area s first Scottish residents is located west of Pedersens. 
It s oldest grave is 1842, that being Benjamin F. Knapp. However 
other sources list that Roland Merrill was buried along a fence 
there first in 1839. Old maps also show a parsonage nearby 
on Plank Road, but for the most part, the church was unable 
t o ma intain a full time minister. A newspaper article in the 
1880 ’ s detailed a secular concert that was held in the church 
to raise funds. Its pulpit was filled mainly by traveling pastors 
especially around 1900 when the church finally closed. 
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Plato Center United Methodist (Episcopal) Church 
now known as Cornerstone United Methodist Church 

History books describe the Plato Methodist Episcopal Church 
as an "elegant frame edifice," built in 1859. It is located 
near the southwest corner of Muirhead and Russell Roads. T e 
church was originally situated in the cemetery across the street 
facing Russell Road. To obtain more parking and space, the church 
purchased two acres of land from the Dunn Brothers and moved 

the building across the street. On this land was a cheese factory 
in the 1870’s. The church moved there in 1966. A monument marks 
the former location of the church in the cemetery. This is a 

grassy area now, where no graves can be dug. Ruble and other 

building debris were pushed into its former basement to help 
fill the hole when the church was moved. 

Early county histories say that the first sermon preached 
in the Plato church was on its dedication day December 7, 1859. 

Rev. T.M. Eddy of Chicago was the guest speaker. Rev. Woolsey 
and Call were among the first ministers, followed a few years 
later by Rev. Mr. Whitcombe. Before the church was built, worship 
services took place at the "Town House" a sort of early city 

hall, then later in a nearby schoolhouse as early as 1848. Old 
maps show the town house exactly on the southwest corner o 
the intersection of Muirhead and Russell Roads. There are two 
schools on early maps. One dates back to 1851 in section 22 
and is located on the SW corner of Muirhead and Russell Roads. 
The other school was located further north on Muirhead Road 
and on the west side of the road. It appears later on county 

records in August of 1864. The church was built just to the 
east of the town house in what became the cemetery. A parsonage 
was erected some years later across the street and on north 
side of Russell Road facing the church. In later years a newer 
parsonage was constructed next door and west of the old parsonage 
nearer the corner. In 1998 the old parsonage was viewed to be 
in rather bad condition. This is commonly known as the old 
Snell home. The last occupant of the old parsonage (which is 

located east of the new one was Yvonne "Bonnie" (Mrs. Charles) 
Reinbold. She died in September of 1998. The church has an opton 
to buy the old home, so they can have possession of the whole 

corner. Plato UMC bought this land from Detrich Hogrefe in 1879. 
It had been originally owned by Elijah M. and Ameretta Clark 
in the 1850’s. The church later purchased more land to the west 
for a newer parsonage. Thomas and Clarissa L. Crane of New York 
sold the church additional property in 1863, to widen their 

lot and create more space for the cemetery. 

The last pastor to serve the old Plato church, Soon Sung 

Lee currently occupies the later parsonage. She is the full 

time pastor at the Burlington United Methodist Church. Previous 
to this time, both churches shared the same minister. In the 
past, Burlington and Plato often had discussions and some 
disagreements over the sharing of duties of the pastor, the 
time the minister spent at each church, and how business was 

to be conducted between churches. They decided to not merge 
with Faith and Plato. Rev. Lee will now lead the congregation 



at Burlington, who enjoy her services. Rev. Paul Meyers 
formally the assistant pastor at the Court Street United 
Methodist Church in Rockford is the new pastor of Cornerstone. 

The Plato church has always been very creative in fund 
raising. In 1957, 14 area farmers participated in a "God's Acre" 

project. The proceeds from the harvest of some forty acres of 
corn went to the church's building fund. At this time the church 
owned this plot of land according to an article in the 
Courier-News. It was located about l| miles south of the church. 
Working on the project was Rev. John Curtis Jr. Emil and Ronald 
Hartmann, Albert Jepsen, Raymond and Harvey Krog, Charles, 
William and Wesley Yurs, Kenneth Russell, Larry Northrop, Harry 
Akkers, Donald Muirhead and Elmer Long, chairman. Once a year 
they hold a beef dinner. In 1998, the last one was held on 
October 24. For a donation, patrons can enjoy a family style, 
all you can eat dinner with desert. A1 Schening has been in 
charge of the event since 1973. Glenn and Betty Muirhead have 

run the desert booth for many years. The event has taken place 

for over fifty years at the church. This year over $2,900 was 

made on the dinner and $340. on baked goods. There were also 
some $100. donations.This year was one of the profitable dinners. 
Farmers who were busy with their harvesting asked for 

carry-outs. The fun fair at the Plato Grade School brought in 
a few more diners. Over 360 persons were fed that night. In 
the past the turnout has depended on the weather and the timing 
of other area activities. One night in the recent past, when 

t e farmers could not work in the fields, there were so many 
at the church for the dinner, they had to turn people away. 

There were also a few other times, when the turnout was not 
so good. Sometime ago the church also sponsored a yearly chicken 
dinner.. In the past the Ladies' Aid Society has handled similar 
activities. This year members of the Faith United Methodist 
Church and Plato members alike worked and ate together like 
they plan to do for all eternity. At this time in the two 
churches history, they have completely merged, formed boards, 
committees, and worship together. Services through the summer 
and fall were held at Plato High School. Sunday School classes 
take place in the old Plato church. 

It was probably a sad day for some church members at Faith 
in Elgin, when their former building was decommissioned during 

special services on Sunday October 25, 1998. The church's oldest 

member Ray Geister was on hand. After that the former old German 
church that united with the Brethren faith in 1968, became the 
new home of a Spanish speaking congregation. The building that 
served Faith United Methodist Church at 19 Center Street, is 
now home to Iglesia Carismatica Puerta de Sion. The charismatic 
group formally held services in a converted car repair garage 
which resembled a "dome shaped metal hut-like structure." They 
bought the building for $70,000 and converted the space into 
offices, a chapel and Sunday School rooms at Villa and Virgil 
Streets. Before this Puerta de Sion met above an office supply 
shop (possibly on Illinois 31), and in an old wing to Jakes 
Decorating. Company Building. The group hopes to purchase Faith's 
old building for $435,000. Plans for another congregation, the 
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Vineyard Church to buy the old structure have apparently fallen 
through. The official English name of the church is Door of 
Zion which was drawn out of slips of paper from a hat, after 
a prayer. The current officials of the Spanish—English church 
are Pedro Echevarria, and the part time pastor Jose L. Hidalgo. 
Both men have other occupations outside their church. Recent, 
attendance figures are at 225 for Sunday services. The number 
of people that attend are on the increase since beginning with 
a mere forty in 1982. At that time, the Rockford Catholic Diocese 
demanded that the church stop its practice of "speaking in 
tongues." From the 250 members the church had, only forty stayed 
behind to begin their new church outside of their Catholic 
beginnings. The church hopes to outgrow the old Faith building 
and construct their own church in five years. 

In the past besides being a German church, the former 
location of Faith United Methodist Church has been rented by 
the Boy Scouts, Kiwanis Club, soup kitchen, weight-loss group, 
two smaller churches, and a used clothing operation run by the 
Elgin Junior Women's Club. The large pipe organ is slated to 
be moved out of the church to Cornerstone's new facilities in 
the future. The colorful windows had to stay for safety purposes 
and more parking will sought. The Door of Zion will decide, 
if and when they buy the old church, which community groups 
will continue to share the building. 

While the new congregtion was preparing to enjoy the former 
home of the Faith United Methodist Church, churchgoers who used 
to attend there were out in Plato. The Plato Grade School has 
been the scene of late of worship services until, their new 
church is built. After merging with Plato, Faith said good-bye 
one last time to their downtown edifice, leaving behind its 
colorful Biblical windows painted by Chicago artist Fred Hilgart 
in 1963. In Sunday November 1, 1998's edition of the Courier- 

News, writer Dave Gathman and photographer Christopher T. Assaf 
vividly told the "tale of two churches," explaining the 

background behind the merging of Faith and Plato, and the new 
group that would be taking over Faith's old downtown building. 
The structure at 19 Center Street is now officially 
decommissioned as a Methodist Church. (Note: Gathman is also 
a member of the Faith church now called Cornerstone). 

However, somethings are going to take awhile to get used 
to. The new church slated for the northeast corner of Muirhead 
and Russell Roads will not be ready until the year 2000. Instead 
of comfortable pews, those attending church sit in folding chairs 
under the scoreboard in the Plato gym. Former Faith members 
who sang out of hymm books, stared in attentiveness at the 
stained glass windows, and who were lead in worship by a 
black—robbed minister are now in for a complete change of worship 
format. In the Courier—News article Gathman painted this 
picture. . . "As members strolled into the gym, 30 year old pastor 
Paul Meyers dressed in street clothes is strumming an acoustic 
guitar. A drummer and rock-style keyboardist play behind him. 
The congregation sings along to songs made famous five or ten 
years ago by Amy Grant and Michael W. Smith. They read the lyrics 
off a projector screen not a hymn book." 
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to media Spr made some very progressive comments 

to media Sermons will be something "out of the box." Of the 

nf°w 1S H Wh ° M Ult b ° th charches in Protest of this modern style 

Street 3 for’ fo 761 ^ Sa J d> S ° me have been meeting God at 19 Center 
Street for four or five generations. They were not readv to 

f 0 r ^ 'g uit ^77^Qn bb ^ aa ^ Stained 8lass and classical anthems 
®, Jf S and 90 s music in a gym seven miles outside the 
Meyers reported that 15 former Faith members quit rather 
than worship in a contemporary setting, or merge with Plato 
There were also dissenting votes at Plato. A total of some 25 
new members joined during the first combined tent service last 
Faith nnH 6 gn he me ^f er attendance has gone up including 110 from 

with 175 ntr° H Plat0 - The membership of both churches is 350 
with 175 attending regular Sunday services 

or f be ,‘l ind 3re the ° lder " e ">bers (w £ll U se to move 

change. These folks are m their 70’s and 80’s, and that 

urts because at that age, you know they're not going to find 
a comfortable place in some other church, " Meyers remorsed. 

churches S and r the 1 derf eCalled p he K a8i " 8 congregations at both 
ches and the declining membership. It was hinted that perhaps 

the surroundings in downtown Elgin were not desirable. In Plato 

some more progressive members wanted better programs, a regular 

and bigger choir, and more space. Off the record, key washed 

for a more dynamic minister and they got one with Meyers. 

Now until the new church is built a weekly crew of dedicated 

T), 1 c 1 a 1 s set up the auditorium for the services in the gym. 

fnr ma f r08r M m featuras an ample supply of music, and a tight 

Faith‘member^, ° f ^ C — " ada “■> 

Commentary. 

But is the answer to the business of saving souls, guitars 
nd repetitive modern choruses? Can we make churches so 

this a Vs : X t H 6 l0St> that th6y Wand6r in > not knowing if 

is a church service or folk concert? Can older people be 

systems a^d d ; UmS ’ S uitars > squealing public address 

systems, and more modern thought? The proof someday will be 

hen we all meet our God. How we made it to heaven won't matter 

but the fact that we did will. If we cannot hear too good 

ecause of all the loud modern music, will we have missed the 

message that the Lord wanted His children to hear and understand' 

h^nn 7'° b T‘” here with bei " 8 t0 ° progressive, and it is 

oped that the ultimate message is not hidden by the new music 

followers tho Ught ? now practiced by Cornerstone and its 

iowers. The author remembers working in Christian radio a 
few years ago when music by the Blackwoods Brothers and George 
o V !T 7 A S£ L WaS replaced b y contemporary artists like Grant 

operation ^ Statl ° n then sounded like any other secula^ 

operation Sadly, some very talented former staffers like the 

author left rather than "face the music" of change. Some people 

J”;i: r to fe c e h 1 u r c t h h . at this is needed to attraat nL «<> 

wav „ Bu f t th ® re are s t il;L P e °P le who appreciate the conservative 
y % f i k ll81 ? n ’ the songs ’ sermons, and rituals that make 
one feel that they are actually at a church service. It is just 
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hoped that Cornerstone doesn't go so far that they miss the 
point of church, and the business at hand of reaching the lost 
for Christ. Depending on who is interviewed, Cornerstone will 
someday be either a large country church or a mega center like 
Willow Creek in Barrington. The fast growing area of new homes 
and subdivided farmland will give the church a steady supply 

of new members. It is indeed important to keep up with the times, 
and serve the masses. It is just hoped there is still room for 
the individuals who appreciate a more conservative approach 
to religion. There is an old hymn that says..."They tore the 
old country church down...built a big new church way downtown. 
With a steeple so high, it reaches to the sky, and pride has 

set in, where love should have been...." Another old country 
revival hymn says "There was sawdust and folding chairs and ^ 
a patched up canvass tent."Or .. give me that "Old Time Religion... 

Cornerstone is indeed starting out with the basics. While 

their congregation does indeed sit on folding chairs now, they 
are looking forward to the day of occupying a modern comfortable 
spacious building just as the Lutherans and Baptists now have. 

Perhaps when they reinstall the old pipe organ from Faith s 
old church to their new facility, and they have hymn books at 
their disposal, they will remember to toss in a few "In the 

Garden's," and "Standin' in the Need of Prayer's" for all the 
older people still remaining. These are the songs of the saints 
who stood by and supported these churches during their younger 
days and should not be forgotten. However, careful change is good. 

Meanwhile the church's new young minister 30 year old Paul 
Meyers hopes that his easy going style of preaching catches 
on. Neither Rev. Meyers or Methodist District Director Bishop 
C. Joseph Sprague are talking "mega church" like what Willow 
Creek has become. Perhaps Cornerstone will someday be a large 
regional church "serving what will become one of the fastest 
developing areas in the state." Meyers went on to comment, "if 

we do our jobs we should have about 2,000 members in about 20 
years."Despite the tasks and inconveniences of "setting up a 
church service" each week in the school gym, attendance figures 
are up. The new minister and his programs are attracting some 
new people, however some of the old guard are noticing that 
their roles in the church are getting smaller and smaller. Some 
have left, and a few others attend only because they have no 
other place to go, and do not wish to stand in the way of 
"progress."Some cringe at the sound of guitars in church. 

From 1852, when the congregationists built their early 

church in Udina, to the new Methodist church planned for the 

year 2000, there is still much more to add about the various 
churches and religious institutions in the township. In the next 
pages, we will attempt to provide more documentation about the 

histories of both Faith and the Plato churches. There are also 
interesting stories to come about the other congregations in 
the area. Still more about each church can be learned from 
reading the entries in the social columns of old newspapers. 
Some of this information can be found in this work. For it is 
here where the long time faithful gave of their time in service 
for their churches. There the reader will find numerous listings 
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. h ® , Vari ° US cl ,f cl f s ’ groups, special speakers, and societies 
that labored at the local churches. The rest of our information 
l s . P rov ided by the institutions themselves in hopes of 
maintaining their histories for all to enjoy and learn from. 


chapter Notes 

tfok r m^ra P J at ° Chu . rch Was moved out of the cemetery, much work 
took place to its interior. Edward Zaeger and Frank Payne built 

o^anYst 1116 ^ in , the , chur '• Payne's wife Lois was the church 
■ church moved out of the cemetery on April 14 

h tQ f l tS Present location on the west side of Muirhead Road 
south of Russell Road. 

thr^ 0 -/r tallad 1 , i8htS at the church, including the ones 
sti 11 illuminate the steeple today. Sometime in the 1960's, 
lightning struck the steeple and damaged the electric chimes 

bi^d Lt" system. He climbed up there, amongst the numerous 
bird droppings and repaired the equipment. 

On two occasions once during the depression, and later on, 
Th ® Y lt ge n i S S ° ld J and to in crease the size of the cemetery, 
of rh P - 1 t- 1 - ° Wn f , h0m p e 6aSt ° f the graveyard , but spend most 
r ^ tima in Lake Geneva, Wisconsin, where Frank is president 

or tne town board. 


Originally Lloyd Dusold 
who became ill. 


was in charge of the moving of the church 


The church bell is the same one that 
Grade School, according to the Yaeger 


came out of the old Plato 
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Through the Years at the Plato Church 

Courier-News reporter Jay McMullen accurately captured 
the scene of the 1952 Easter Service at Plato. In his story 
he described the brightly colored dresses of the little § iria ’ 
and the uncomfortable suits the boys had to wear. The only 
children that were at ease, where John Muirhead s sons who 

sported White Sox baseball caps. . . 

Pastor Ross had just preached at the 9:45 service at 

Burlington. He then drove from the town of 250 to Plato an 
was greeted by an overflowing crowd to deliver again his message. 
The "Greatest Story Ever Told" theme was taken from a Biblical 
book of the time which was later made into a movie about the 
life of Christ. After the service, each child was given an Easter 
pin, and a "potted dwarf marigold plant, for. spring. This 
delightful glimpse into the past came during a time when who e 
families went to church together. Pride was taken in wearing 
clothes on Easter that were better than the usual Sunday best. 
The Seyller's Jerome and Claire took this opportunity to ave 
their three month old son Jay Edward Seyller baptized that day 

After the enlightening sermon, Pastor Ross greeted the 
departing parishioners at the door, as they went off to Sunday 
"chicken dinners and Easter egg hunts. Ross who maintaine 
that he was the oldest ministerial student in the denomination 
was continuing his studies at Northern Illinois Universi y , 
(then called the DeKalb Teacher's College). He already had a 
Bachelor of Science Degree in Education. His 16 year old daughter 
Sandra taught the primary class that day in place of the regular 
teacher. The Ross Family was well-taken care of according to 
Flora his wife, "we never buy chickens or eggs, and there is 
always meat in our food locker." That Easter he turned down 
several dinner invites and ate the holiday meal in Elgin it 
relatives of the Seyller's whose baby he had baptized that day. 

Probably one of the biggest events prior to the moving 
of the church, was its centennial observance m 1959. In ia e 
July, 25 people ranging in age from teen-age girls to yea 

old John Muirhead Sr. himself, put a fresh coat of white paint 
on the building. The teen class paid for the paint. Rev. Joe 
F. Gibbons stated at the luncheon that took place during t e 
work, that the turnout was very gratifying. This is the y 
the walls of Jerusalem were raised. When people have a wi 
to work together, any job is short and well done. J.W. Johnson 
and Pastor Gibbons displayed a new church sign for 
newspapers. The four day celebration beginning Thursday Augus 
27, featured historical exhibits, costumes, a tea at the church 
and a delicious beef dinner Central High School. The teens 
an ice cream social at the grade school. The Chicago Tribune 
printed photos of Arthur 10, and Gordon 13, sons of Mr. and 
Mrs. Glenn Muirhead, and Donald 12, and William 8, sons o • 

and Mrs. John Muirhead Jr. John Sr. at age 90 was the oldest 
of the 125 members. Old plows, lanterns, church furniture, and 
record books were on display. Martha McCance 16, Donna Muirhe J 
17 Elizabeth Muirhead 16, Patricia Long (Hartmann) , 

Ruth Reinbold 16, wore 19th Century dresses depicting the times 
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that circuit riding preachers served the church. 

Church organist Lois Payne provided the music at the 

Jr ° 8 (Kathrvn7 Gxh }> 0n , S did the invocation. Mrs. John Muirhead 
Jr. (Kathryn) welcomed the crowd. The hymn "Faith of Our Fathers" 

was sung. District superintendent Dr. Robert A. Mulligan Rev. 

John Aye Ross, and Rev. John Curtiss Jr. also spoke at the 

Ey et Re n v 8 ’ IZr Th re Pr ° Vided Sandra Ross Aerson, accompanied 
y Rev. Ross. The young people gave an historical skit The 

dinner menu featured mashed potatoes, Plato Style Sweet Corn 

Pla^o^kitcheTs " S raci P e 'P ic \ led be ets, cole slaw, bread from 
Thf n ’ orchard fresh apple pie," coffee and milk 

F J 10 ^ 3 at bhe ev ening program were donated by Morgan's 

various E°i P ;in h St ° f 006 hUndred patr ° ns consisting of 

various Elgin businesses, and Plato area agricultural firms 

c h °a“e ed o f t0 t ^ h : b ;; r TaVce Mr ' “ d ‘ ^ ^ “ 

the cJurcTU etZL ' aS^"rnYA.-frUV T h l 

church had purchased in 1958. Rev. Paul Dude explained that 

the move would double the building size, add needed off street 
parking, a new foyer, classrooms, kitchen, a multi-purpose room 
the centurv basement . The "frame construction would blend with 
t II architecture," according to the Courier-News. 

JjL rb u hSre D WaS als ° a big concern for the safety of 

the churchgoers as Russell Road was getting busier, and there 
were few places to park along the road. 

About 8:30 am on April 14th, the church building was slowlv 

and Russell R W J eeled around the southwest corner of Muirhead 
d Russell Roads to its present location, just south of the 
intersection Later in the day it was to be "bolted onto its 
new base The church had been moved out of the cemetery aid 
was „°„ „ the midst of the original historic area of old Pla« 

store t- Year J a8 °’ 3 j wagon re Pair shop, blacksmith shop, school 
store, townhouse and creamery had once stood nearby. The old 

inland W ch , urch had been in the graveyard was filled 

and a marker placed where it had been. The grassy area is 

not suitable for burials since the old church foundation and 
construction rubble is underneath. 

And so, the little white country church has stood at the 

who SS i r o°v a e tha n T "I 1 . " ile eaSt ° £ Plat °’ beckoning all thos^ 
the Lord to come into His house of worship." These 

™ Ie W fW ten n y L \ Cinda Muirhead Corron , were printed again 
leaflets when the church prepared to observe its 125th 
anniversary The time is July of 1984. The church looks about 

71 Sa r’ T b i Ut the area 1S chan § in g- John Muirhead II at age 
fh and h Jackie . VanMeter mentioned the growth of subdivisions 
R^dall 3 ' R 0 S a P J aW aC f° S / P rod uctive farmland. New churches on 

U f ?° ad c o m P e t e d for the pool of potential churchgoers, 

to folks countered with numerous bazaars, cookouts, a beef 

dinner m the spring and fall, and a salad luncheon aid pig 

roast each summer. Other fundraisers and events were held to 
make their church better known in the community. An old 
as lone picnic to mark the 125th observance was scheduled 

for August 19th. The proceeds went to help pay for a liver 
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transplant operation for Ton, Mitchell of Burlington and leukemia 
frpatment for three year old Timmy Longo of Elgi • § 

^ad started the teen "group at the church and had run the general 

St0rS The ^ 100 °'congregation members were getting older. Their 

task now was not to marvel at their past work, but to interest 
new families that were moving into the subdivisions to atten 
the Plato church. This plan was slowly taking shape in 1984 
Gene and Linda Schilling had moved into the area and wanted 
to be involved in a rural church that was also a part of the 

community. Mrs. VanMeter who represented the me *£** 1 

of mostly those over 35, stated that it had always been the 
purpose of the church to "mesh with the traditions of * e 
community, and be very much a community /hatch The pastor 

then was Peter Ferguson a recent graduate of Garrett Theologica 
Seminary at Northwestern University. He had entered the ministry 
to pursue a career that involved working with People. x k of 

In December of 1991, historical writer Mick Zawislak ot 
the Courier-News made the church the subject of one of his many 
fine ^ 'Landmarks ' columns. He pointed out the hard work and 
dedication of the George Muirhead Family to the church since 
its beginnings in 1859. The lOOth Anniversary of the church 

was attended by three generations of Muirhead s John , J h 

Jr. and John III age 19. Courier-News columnist Michae! j 

Murschel wrote about the country church ini 1 988 and 1992 H 
1992 article centered on the cemetery at the Plato Church. H 
iad talked with past sextons Alma Long, Charles Ynrs, and Glenn 
Muirhead Glenn's son Gordon was along that day, and pointed 

o« that' somewhere "we are all related." The, observed the 700 
or so lives remembered on the tombstones rising up out of t 

ground like an eternal crop of corn or wheat. They will always 

be a part of this land," Murschel added. 

Each new minister to serve at Plato will soon realize t 
heritage in the cemetery. The names are the same as adjacent 
roads business and part of the history of the area. Through 

“ ; ars , the district continned to send new and young ministers 
to serve « the church. Rev. Douglas A. Asbury was the exception, 

accepting the position as pastor on January > , 

Jiven up his original goal of being an orchestra conductor 
and had turned to the ministry. Doug already had degrees in 

music education, voice, and had studied choral ^ rectin « “ 

Indiana University. He had previously Berned as the pas>tor of 
Mount Hope Methodist Church in McHenry from 1987 199U. Kev. 
Asbury also attended Garrett-Evangelical Theological Seminary 
from 1984-87. In 1995, he told Courier-News re p °rt e i‘ Lou Marra, 
"I'm frustrated at my own failures to live life to the tul e , 

and am motivated by my desire to right the wrong. Plato 

Rev. Asbury served both the Burlington and Plato 

Congregations until July of 1996. Dorothy Russell wrote m her 

December 1996 family newsletter that through Doug s inspiration 
her husband Raymond, and daughter-in-law Aleta h “ d becone ” em 
on Easter Sunday that year. Their son Randy had already b ^n 
a member from years ago. Rev. Asbury was transferred to th 
Methodist Church up north in the small country community of 
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She re s I1 e’rv I e 1 d ll both ' chJrches re until d F* ■ S j°" Lee Korea • 

and Plato merged LZ “ s \ St ^ 

and zir^Lr^; church - ** ”*■' ^ 

° f MU pIat e ^s an c d e„ R t USSell l E ° adS «"« “« th.* COr " er 

„ ato s centennial report concluded with this chall^™ 

The opportunities fnr OT .^,M-k LU cnis challenge. . 

we build as well as did n many * With God's help may 

children a rl legacy o Phr-"”, 6rS - May We leaVe t0 0ur 

Early in 199?° Chrastl an witness and service." 

vision to mean that ’„ e °7ay "a ‘7”“ c Plat °. Per “ i ’' ed this 
be built in Plato They found a 8 community church could 
folks at Faith United Method ^ a „. reca P tlve audience with the 

downtown Elgin. Faith had C on7d 77 Wh ° W6re landlocked in 
acres of land aW U S 7n ^ tbe Purchase of some fifty 

congregation voted against rh■ WeSt ° f Elgin> in Udina. The 
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not want to lose our history." The churches had also decided 
that any property purchased for a proposed new church would 
be in Plato Center. This was because the land was m an area 
of the fastest growing population, and far enough away from 
the churches who would decide not to participate in the merge . 

Votes were taken at the churches. Faith s congregatio 
easily voted 77-26 in November of 1997 to join with two or th 
other churches and build a new facility near Plato Center. Grace 
United Methodist Church at South and Jackson Streets had Polled 
ouf of the project earlier. Wesley UMC at South and Alfred 
Streets later voted no to the merger on January 11, 1998. ihe 
only other church left in the possible plan was Plato who 
for it 37-19. Plato's vote came during a special dinner on Sun ay 
December 21 1997. Opponents were later dismayed at the quickness 

that the v; t e was Eaken. Many older people voted against the 
measure, some did not vote, and other voted for it reluctant y 
so as to "not rock the boat." Some of those who voted to approve 

the merger are now sorry they did, but felt the merger was going 

to happen anyway. Others proclaimed that the church was slowly 
dying with the older members and that a new future was needed 

with better programs and expansion. The author heard b °^ b ^ es 
of the controversy and at one point considered Joining the Plat 
Church had it stayed in its old location and built from that 

base. The idea of attending a quaint little country churc w ere 
everyone knew each other seemed appealing. However, many church 
leaders familiar with Plato's finanical situation and other 
problems, pushed for the merger with Faith m Elgin. 

Commentary : On March 10, 1998, the author taiked with Rev 
Dona ld Keck outgoing pastor at Faith United Metho 

in Elgin. He told the Courier-News on December 26 1997 I fee 

a sense of awe that we have birthed a new church. . . What 
Christmas story..This is what Christmas is all about ^L^ians 
being born. It's exciting to be part of a group of Christians 
who have decided they have a future." The newspapers earn 

similar comments of creating a "blended congr ega ^° n g^ 
the two churches were dating, if they liked it, t ey g 
engaged." In a more recent article Cornerstone s new P aa ^ 

Rev. Paul Meyers told the Courier on November 1, 1998 ’ 

he planned to start some weekday Bible studies aimed at people 

Sho ra?ely or never have attended church. "What happens there 

will just about fall off the edge of traditional worship built 

larselv around pop music and dramas. 

Whether or not voters knew it, they were approving plans 

to create another Willow Creek Community Church. Sunday Ser ^^ 
would be very comtemporary , and other meetings and Bible study 
were designed to accomodate persons with no or lukewarm interest 
in religion. Out the window was going the traditional_ wors ip 

service designed to uplift believers m favor of attracting 
the unchurched and making them feel more comfortable in a 
reliaious setting. Some churches do both, and do not forget 

the people who come to church as they have for generations to 
serve the Lord with their praises, allegience and offerings. 

Rev. Keck foretold of what the merger would offer to the 
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On Easter, ushers passed out little stones to the 
congregations at each church to symbolize the new name. Rev. 
Keck told his congregation, "Cornerstone refers to Jesus, the 
foundation of God’s church. In Bible times a cornerstone was 
an absolute straight and square piece of stone. The walls would 
be based on the directions of that first stone, and if it wasn't 
right, the building would be crooked." 

The church had also been blessed with the generous offer 
of land by Leroy and Ellen Nelson. Committee member Bill Werst 
stated that the churches had looked at many pieces of property. 
"This one just came out of the blue. God works in mysterious 
ways." The Nelson's told the author that they would rather see 
a church on their property than another subdivision. 

The merger of the two churches took place during the 
tent/1uncheon on Pentecost Sunday May 31, 1998, which is 

considered the beginnings of the Christian Church. The tent 
was actually erected over old cornstalks from last year's crop. 
Plans were made to sell the downtown building and keep the Plato 
Center church as an auxiliary structure. The service schedule 
was set up to divide the Sunday services at Faith during June, 
and at Plato Center during July and August. Pastor Keck and 

his wife Susie announced plans to move to North Carolina for 
their retirement. He left with this blessing. . When I came six 

years ago, I felt my task among you was to help you find a sense 

of hope in the future. We have accomplished that and have become 
a new church besides." Faith's desire to grow or merge into 
something better had started in January of 1997, with their 
search for reasonable priced land near Udina. This resulted 
in a merger with a another church not to far away from there.^ 
The church's motto of "Faithfully Sharing, Serving, and Striving" 
had reached out to the countryside to form a new church. People 
living during this time were indeed witnessing local history 
in the making. 


The Coming of Rev. Paul Meyers 

When Pastor Donald C. Keck retired, he ended six years 
of glorious service at Faith United Methodist church, but was 

still part of a long line of ministers in the family tree that 
date back to 178A. This includes 17 pastors with a total of 
551 years of service. Keck himself has been a minister for A3 
years. His wife Suzie told of her great grandfather who was 
a "dirty, conniving tobacco chewer, but had become a Christian. 
He then went on to be one of the Methodist circuit riding 

ministers who attended the flocks at many frontier churches. 
This was the kind of pastor that Plato Center had in its early 
beginnings. Rev. Keck and Suzie are retiring to Lake Junaluska, 
North Carolina, but the family tradition of ministers will carry 
on, as one of their son-in-laws is currently the pastor of a 

"fast growing Methodist church in the Pittsburgh area." 

Pastor Donald C. Keck thought it best to leave the beginning 
of the new church to a new minister ... "a pastor who can help 

define a new ministry and shape what kind of building that will 
be built in the year 2000." That man became Rev. Paul Meyers 
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a native of Sycamore. Prior to coming to Plato Center he had 
been the assistant pastor at the Court Street United Methodist 
urch m Rockford. The 30 year old young minister stated that 
he found Christ during a tent revival being conducted by a 
traveling evangelist. The speaker stated, "God cares and fills 
the hole of loneliness in your life." Meyers knew how this felt 
as all of his friends had gone off to various schools around 
the country. He told the Daily Herald in a May 1998 interview 
I went to seminary to locate the difference in what I heard 
in church and what I saw happening in the world. One of my 
greatest joys has been teaching people to come to Jesus, and 
separate Jesus from church life." He felt that his mission in 

“ fe u WaS u t ° ev angeli Z e people. "We need to be constantly at 
the threshold of the church door calling people in here." 

The article mentioned his plans for contemporary church 
services, and Bible study groups. "We need to think outside 
the box of what church is," Meyers continued..There are enough 
churches doing what s inside the box..Worship needs to be vital 
and the cutting edge and speak the words of today. That's what 
Jesus dld - From these and other statements including one 
concerning people not being ready to give up their pipe organs 
and stained glass windows," the new congregation were finding 
out quickly that they were going to be in for a new kind of 
contemporary worship and thought. 

Rev. Meyers comes well-schooled for this task of taking 
over a new church and helping it grow. He was pastor of a small 
country church, before coming to Rockford. He attended Dubuque 
lheological Seminary in Iowa and realized that God was calling 
him to someday lead a big church. He had previously graduated 
from Northern Illinois University before entering the clergy 
Rev. Meyers is no stranger to the area, having worked a few 
years ago as a private detective in Elgin. 

The new pastor reported that he had been given the job 

by the district superintendent because he had lots of energy 

and that he thought differently than other pastors. Meyers 
stressed that during his tenure at Plato, "we will have fun. 

Most of all we will have fun... What a wonderful opportunity 
to be. a part of something that is so contagious and so energized 
that is doomed to fail unless God is in control." 

inno Rev- Me yers who took over Cornerstone Church on July 1, 
1998 stated that "a boatload" of decisions that were going 
to shape the church for the next 50-75 years would be taking 

place in the next 15 months. These included decisions like, 
w at this church is going to be like, and what its going to 
be about. The first church newsletter dated July 15 1998 

featured a message from the new pastor. It talked of change 

m ^ he church being difficult. He reflected on past changes 
m his life including the noting of his old church which was 
now a parking lot. It was more important to be concerned about 
the path of the Cross to Resurrection. He admonished the 

congregations of Faith and Plato to not put their hope and faith 
m meager wants, needs and securities, but place their hope 
and trust in the Lord. "Whenever I am longing for something 
that was, I have taken my eyes of the promise He gave in 
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sacrifice." Rev. Meyers was attempting to remove the stress 
of people concerned only about buildings during the changeover . 
The church is a people, go shine on somebody, he sai . 

The church bulletin mentioned the usual church activitie 
prayer concerns for Bill Leschke, Helen Leschke, Michael Doherty, 
Shirley Sportsman, Leslie Muirhead, Bonnie Reinbold, Alma Long 
Marge Elvin and Carolyn Watermann with a broken arm. . Eleanor 
Yurs Betty and Glenn Muirhead had returned from Peoria after 
attending the first reunion of the Spears Family over the July 
4th weekend. Richard "Pete" Loechner and his family from Concord, 
California had been in town to visit his mother Eleanor Loechner. 

Rev. Meyers and his wife Kendra have a two year old daughter 
Camille. Mrs. Meyers grew up in Maple Park and works as a 

physical therapist at Rockford Memorial Hospital. The new 
minister and his family will reside at 43W031 Carletta Lane. 

Besides Rev. Paul C. Meyers the new worship team will be 
Calvin Culpepper-teaching pastor, in charge education Lin a 
Lowery, administrative seeretary-Narda Rothermel, worship musi 
Michael Fetzer who was Faith’s organist, and choir director 
Nicole Skrzypchak. All were from Faith Church in gm. ew 

other committees contained folks from Plato. 

At the church beef dinner on October 24, 1998, flyers were 

passed out inviting people to attend the "exciting upbeat worship 
services," at the Plato Center Grade School. The Sunday School 
continued to be held at the old Plato Church. Communications 

between the two sites were maintained via pagers. The firs 
Sunday of each month, the children were invited to attend t e 

church service at the school. People sat on folding chairs and 
sang contemporary choruses from words printed on a screen Rev. 
Meyers talked from a stool, and moved around the school gym 

during the sermons. The sound first bounced around the room, 
making it difficult to hear for older folks. His first sermon 
to the new congregation came on July 5, 1998 at Plato. 

VanMeter and Micheal Fetzer played the organ. Bonnie Gehrig 
and Michael will share duties at the piano, (it was announced) 

Plans to move a modular building from the closed Tinfber 

Ridge Church on Burlington Road in St. Charles were abandoned. 
This was being considered to provide more office space at Piato. 
The double wide structure was later sold. The Methodists a 
tried for eight years to get this congregation going 

Faith went into negotiations to sell their Elgin facility 
to an Hispanic church. As far as the old Plato Church goes . 
the last word from former pastor Rev. Keck was, It is in our 

plans to pursue a useful purpose for the old church, it as 

never been our intention to abandon it. From an historian s 
viewpoint the maintenance of the building is L ^ , inl , portant , pa J f 
of the heritage of the community, and it should be saved 
is the bridge of the past, and its tall steeple points to the 

future upward goals of the next generations of Plato people. 

Recent Past Ministers at Plato UMC 
Rev. Carl Hickman 1947-1949 

Rev. John Aye Ross 1949-1953 

Rev. John Curtis Jr. 1953-1958 
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Rev. Joe Gibbons 
Rev. Paul Dude 
Rev. Larry Hilkemann 
Rev. Lowell E. Hoyle 
Rev. Ralph E. Gebhard 
Rev. Larry Jones 
Rev. Peter R. Ferguson 
Rev. Alan C. Matthei 
Rev. Micky Havener 
Rev. Douglas A. Asbury 
Rev. Soon Sun Lee 


1958-1963 

1963-1967 

1967-1971 

1971- 1972 

1972- 1977 
1977-1979 
1979-1985 
1985-1990 
1990-1991 
1992-1996 
1996-May 31, 


deceased 1976 
left ministry 


deceased 1990 

1998 


These names were on a list of those who had served both the 
Plato and Burlington churches for the last fifty years. Of 

special interest was a conversation that the author recently 

Method 1 r h' t arry r Hilkemann who ha s been the pastor of the 
Methodist church in Geneva for the past 16 years. Previous to 

this time he was the minister at the Methodist church in 

Arlington Heights. 

Rev. Hilkemann bonded quickly with the country churches 
at Burimgton and Plato Center. He was raised on a farm in 

Nebraska. During his first meeting with John Muirhead Jr. the 
pastor was shown some of Muirhead prized Hereford cattle. He 
recognized the weight of the cows to be about 1200 pounds which 
they were. This impressed Muirhead, who has become a life long 
friend of the Rev. Hilkemann. 8 

, Hilkemann told the author, "this was my first church, 

and they really made me feel welcomed, received and they 
energized me. His wife Bonnie taught first grade at Plato Grade 
School. I have a host of memories of that small friendly church 
and made many friends, " the pastor continued. He listed many 
^ 6S includin 8 the Russell, Muirhead, Ivan and Mary Woodriff 

I® ^ err i tt M S ,’ E v me , r and Alma Lon8 ’ Paul and Eleanor Loechner,’ 
Marge and Mike Yonkers, Sadie Haines, and Willa Shellman, who 
was also a school teacher. Some of children of the members later 
married Peace Corps Volunteers, so for a time, there were 
representatives of many nationalities worshipping at the country 
church in Plato Rev. Hilkemann performed the wedding of Cat^y 
Yurs and Alan Olson. During his tenure at Plato the moving 
expenses, and debt for the additions to the church were paid 
off Larry and Mary DuSold also dedicated the stain glass 
windows He remembers going to some football games at Central 

igh School, attending the beef dinners, shopping at Carl and 
lice Hitzeroth s store and getting his mail there. Paul Loechner 

would work on his car, and the pastor bought his gas at 
Loechner s garage. 

, The Hilkemann's lived in the parsonage across from the 
church which one winter attracted a great deal of field mice 
Rev. Hilkemann admitted that his wife had not grown up on a 
arm, and did not like mice. "I can't remember exactly...it 
was either 24 or 37 mice that were caught that year...we would 
be sitting m the house and one of the traps would go off and 
my wife would say, Larry, you can get that one." 

He had nothing but good things to say about the members 
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and the four years he spent at the Plato and Burlington churches. 
When asked about the direction that Plato was taking with the 
merger with Faith United, he had mixed feelings. "On one hand 
there is a shortage of ministers, on the other hand, its very 
expensive supporting a pastor and operating a parsonage," he 
added. Rev. Hilkemann did not think that the merger of the two 
churches would develop into a mega-church like Willow Creek. 
He did sympathize with older members of the congregation who 
may not be ready for change, and needed a church that they were 
also comfortable attending. 


New At Cornerstone United Methodist Church 

Several new programs have started at the church...as well 
as future plans for expansion and new building construction. 
An outdoor worship area was constructed in April of 1999. It 
is located just east of the proposed new building site and 
features benches made from tree stumps, pillars, and planks. 
A grove of trees has also been planted to enhance the beauty 
of the area. 

Sunday night meetings are now being held in private homes. 
These take place in the residences of Dave and Patty Gathman , 
John and Shelly Shales, Ken Pfortmiller, Ken Hoke, Wanetta 
Kerley, and Vilma Holmgren. 

Three church hand bell choirs have been formed, directed 
by Merrilee Johnston. (The author recently joined one). 

The church has also started a singles adult group (Wanetta 

Kerley). There are Praise Teams, the Brick Band, and other 

musical groups that perform regularly at Sunday services. A 

theologically smart puppet "Happy, the watch dog," also is 
featured at some services. Committees have been formed to direct 
the new building construction, and the continued operation of 
the Plato Campus (Plato United Methodist Church building). An 
energetic media team runs the audio/visual portion of the 
service. Chairs and props are set up Saturday night and early 

Sunday morning...as services continue at the Plato Grade School. 
Each service features a timely sermon, traditional and 
contemporary religious music, and usually some sort of 
dramatization on the theme of the Rev. Paul Meyers message. 
Attendance is increasing, and people seem to be enjoying the 
services. 


Rev. Paul and Kendra Meyers had an addition to their family 
in May. A baby shower will be held on Sunday May 23rd, for 
Katrina Marie Meyers. They also have a two year old daughter, 
Cami11e . 
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Cornerstone United Methodist Church 

The first Service of the new Cornerstone United Methodist Church. 
Pentecost Sunday May 31, 1998-place-Leroy Nelson's cornfield 

northeast corner of Muirhead and Russell Roads 11 am. 

It was a perfect morning for an outdoor church service 
Perhaps years from now, no one will remember what the weather 
was like, but will recall the spirit shared by two churches 
coming together for the first time. A crowd of some 300 

worshipers, musicians, and guests gathered under a large white 
tent for this celebration. The event had been planned for 

sometime and brought together two old churches with a vision 
tor the future. 

For the record, the temperature was 78 degrees. The winds 
were out of the northwest at about twenty miles per hour. A 
ittle windy but necessary to keep mosquitoes away. Church 

officials could not complain about the weather much. The night 
before tornadoes had struck areas of Minnesota, Wisconsin, and 
Michigan. The storms seemed to just skip over the tiny Plato 
enter area. The tent had been erected a few days before and 

much planning had gone into the service. A caterer serving 
arbecue burgers, brats and hot dogs was employed to feed the 

crowd after the service. The Kane County Sheriff's Police were 
on hand to help people cross the road to get to the tent. It 
had been placed some fifty feet east of the old parsonage (second 
house from the northeast corner of Muirhead and Russell Roads) 
and about thirty feet off the road. Folding chairs and platforms 
were placed right over the stalks of the previous year's corn. 
The nursery at the Plato Church was opened for young children. 

Arriving a few minutes before the service, the author 
recognized a familiar face, Herb Lewerentz in the crowd. He 
and Steve Albright were running the sound. The author had met 
Herb at another service sometime ago at Russell's Woods further 

u aS J u C L hurch site - There h ad been a church picnic and 

Herb handled the PA that day as well. He plugged the author's 
tape recorder into his system, which was a good idea..less notes 
ad to be taken to cover this historical occasion. Later Rev. 

Keck realized that someone had thought of tape recording the 
service and needed a copy of it. Plenty of pictures were also 
taken of the event. The author set up several shots, which were 
a so snapped up by others who came equipped with cameras. The 
author found himself being nudged aside by someone wanting him 
to get out their way so they could take a picture that the author 
had set up with several of the ministers. The author was trying 
to copy down the spelling of the names of the people in the 
picture when this rude and impatient person pushed the author 

out of their way. The author was trying to preserve history, 
they were only interested in the moment. 

Inside the tent which ran east to west, was seating in 

the middle, and at both ends. The choir was on the west side. 
Near the middle of the tent on the north side was the keyboard, 
drums, Herb s audio set up, a large cake, and the pulpit. 
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The grills were on the west side of the tent. Numerous salads 
Jere also featured along with coffee, ice water and some kind 
of fruit drink which they ran out of quickly. There was enough 
find to blow over a paper plate of baked beans that almost landed 
on Herb’s equipment. Six microphones attempted to> capture: £ 

music and special speakers that marked the occasion The br g 
sun a few clouds and the excitement of two different 
congregations fulfilling their plans to unite can only be 
captured in person. The notes generated here can only indicate 
that the program went as planned, and all were blessed ‘ 
Afterwards the author enjoyed lunch with new friends Tom and 
his wife Bing Waltz. Tom is employed by Motorola who occupie 
part of the office complex where the author works at the Illi 
Department of Transportion in Schaumburg. One never no ^ s ° 
small the world can be, unless they open up a little and ta 
to other people. Carolyn Brandes of WEPS-FM, the school radio 
station where the author does two radio shows, was also in the 
audience and a member of the former Faith Church Time in the 
food line was spent talking with several church members including 
the assistant pastor Roberta "Bobbie Rodiger.. She works fu 
time for the Elgin Mental Health Center, and is finishing her 
schooling. Courier-News writer Dave Gathman, also a member o 
Faith UMC and the author traded old media sPorae ® the 

"shoptalk." Raymond and Dorothy Russell had fended h 

original invitation for the author to attend. Ray is the 

rhairDerson of tho church council. _. 

The service started a little after eleven am after a taped 

musical interlude. Rev. Donald Keck. we l c M om ®\ e ^ ry c ° h n u e rc h° The 
first service of the Cornerstone United Methodist Church. The 

announcement was met with a sincere round of apP ^ US f e ee i the 

few "amens;" The pastor continued, I want you to feel t 

presence of God, and feel that something is different in your 

life because you have been here." The pastor thanked Leroy 

and Ellen Nelson for the use of the property, in which J^ the 
plans to buy later in the year. In talking later with the 

Nelson’s, Leroy stated that he would rather see something nice 

on his land like a church which was good for the communi y, 

than just a bunch of houses." The 14 acres o an ^ch felt 

for $14,000 an acre according to some sources.T he church tel t 
they were getting a good price for the land, that: theNelso 
could have sold for much more to developers. The budget 

t-he rest of the year would be $117,485. 

No one from the Elgin City Council or Mayor's office 

attended the event, but Pastor Keck did welcome officia s 

the Kane and DeKalb County Boards. Also in attendance was 

Township Supervisor Gerald Regan and w Church's variou^ 
Announcements were made urging the . ne Plato Pastor 

committees and boards to quickly o:r g<a:a:i:z-e • For me»r Plat,o Pas 

Soon Sun Lee, who becomes the minister at Burlington UMG 
the can to worship. It was noted that Pastor Lee will be on 

maternity leave beginning June 1st. . n Tl _ was 

Next the men's choir sang My Hope is * h Rich 

followed by a skit called "Cake Cornerstone, written by Rich 
Dancy of Wesley UMC. The short presentation stressed that the 
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success of the church was like making a cake with just the right 
ingredients. One line from the drama exclaimed, The people 

here, bring the special ingredients, (hopes, dreams and tears) 
at we need for his cake. This cake represents the marriage 
and all that we bring as individuals and as two separate 

congregations to this union of spirit." Songs were offered 
Household of Faith," and "0 Church of God, United." Vows were 

taken of each church member to join the new church, between 
tne selections. 

Rev. Duk Kyu Kwon , superintendent of the Elgin District 
was the next speaker. He mentioned that this was the largest 

S ° , a , neW church that he had ever witnessed. Rev. Kwon 

conducted the business portion of the service, recognizing its 

official 3nd making the or 8 an ization of the new worship body 

He compared the day as if he was attending the larger Willow 
Creek Community Church up near Schaumburg. "You have to walk 

U0 Yards to go into the sanctuary, and guides are needed to 

direct the traffic..I hope that this is symbolic to what will 
be happening in this church in the coming years." (Some cars 

a parked east of the tent, while others parked at the Plato 
Church and the people had to walk a short distance down Muirhead 
Road to get to the tent). 

Pastor Kwon continued, and struck home with the author 
with his comparison of the day's features to the popular baseball 
movie Field of Dreams." "Look around you (a tent setting on 

o d cornstalks in the middle of a farmer's field). This is 

field of dreams., if you build it. ..people will come..." 
(This was a take off of a line from the movie, about a ball 
field that was built in the middle of a cornfield, that 

eventually attracted large numbers of people). He asked the 

crowd to repeat the saying three times.."if we build it, people 
will come. F 

The hymn, "Spirit Song," was sang next by the congregation. 
Response readings, prayers and the next hymn "Every Time I 
Feel the Spirit," was sung by the people. The Scripture was 
read by assistant pastor Calvin Culpepper from Romans 8:14-17 
The morning message, "Led By the Spirit of God," was presented 
y Pastor Keck. He reflected back some thirty years ago, when 
he and his wife Susie served as foster parents for three orphan 
young girls. The little girls immediately started calling the 
pastor and his wife, mommy and daddy. Rev. Keck was surprised 
to receive such honor that he and his wife had not earned 
yet., love was expected." He went on to explain that the first 
celebration of Pentecost was the beginning of the church, much 
like what was taking place today. 

p .,,"T,Mp ay C , laim the Past histories of Plato Center and 

faith UMC. . . We also claim the heritage of faith that began long 
before these two churches. With the guidance of the Holy Spirit 
we 11 build upon this for the coming generations." Rev Keck 
continued talking about the future..."Just think about it, when 
Cornerstone looks back at this day in the year 2098, 100 years 

from now...will we have provided a strong enough foundation 
of being open to the Holy Spirit..that this church is not merely 
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alive, but vital and ready, for the next hundred years..? The 
history of Cornerstone begins today, to lay a foundation of 
faith for the f utur e. . . This is a place where the Holy Spirit 
will guide us, and all I can say is..are we ready for the ride 
of a lifetime...are we ready to be lead?"...He then prayed that 
"the church would not only have a new name but a new spirit 

within us." 

"He is the Rock," was then sung by the choir directed by 
Nicole Skrzypchak with Micheal Fetzer on keyboard. Several 
individuals took the opportunity to become charter members and 
joined the church upon invitation. The crowd then joined hands 

for the singing of "Joining Hands." There was an offering and 
a children's message. Pastor Keck blew up some big red balloons 
which he let go..."The Holy Spirit is like that," he remarked 
as the balloons fluttered to the top of the tent, before they 
ran of out of air..."there ' s a lot of wind, and you cannot always 
control the way it goes, but there is a lot of power behind 
it." The kids passed out some homemade decorations that 

resembled a stone with red streamers on them." ^ „ 

The service concluded with the choir singing Cornerstone. 
Pastor Lee was presented with the sign from the Plato Church, 

with her name on it, which was her first pastorate. An apology 
was given to her for "putting up with all of this, the last 
couple of years that you have been here. . .it was difficult for 
you to understand the way that God was leading us, but you have 
been such a great support, once we figured out what was all 

going on.." Pastor Lee then went on maternity leave, and will 
lead only the Burlington Church which used to share pastors 

with Plato. She will still live in the old Plato parsonage. 

The service concluded with a chorus of (we 11 build a) 

"Household of Faith." A large church bulletin listing all of 
the members, committees and boards was passed out to all that 

attendedtheservice. 

It was then official two churches had become one. Now a 
stronger church with a large choir, a new building with plenty 
of room for growth, and a new pastor will replace..the downtown 
cramped quarters and parking problems of the former Faith Church, 
and the quaintness of the former Plato Church. The sermons will 
be louder, easier to understand, and there will be more people 

to host different outreaches of the church. But still deep down 

inside in the hearts of many older persons are the former old 
buildings that are still dear to those who have attended church 
there for many years. There is still much attachment to the 
old Plato Church and older residents will be watching its final 
disposition. For them it will be difficult to understand that 

the whole church is not just a building, but an active 
congregation that comes together to worship, and pray. 

But yet, an old building is like a sentimental trinket. 

It was where our memories are and reminds us of our past and 
heritage. It is where we first met God and made . the most 
important decisions in our lives. Those walks down the aisle, 
the old Sunday School rooms, the pointed steeple and the sound 
of the church bell tolling on the Sabbath morn, will always 
be with us. No new auditorium can ever have this much character 
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and memories. But for the sake of growth, 
pool together the best of both and f orm ’ a 
new beginning and outlook for the years to 
on a bright Sunday in May in a cornfield 
hope to cultivate for the future. 


each has decided to 
new church with a 
come. It all began 
which parishioners 


Easter Sunday April 4, 1999 

By this time, the author and many members of the 

Meye?s 8at Th° n had . been Won over this new young minister Rev. 

Meyers The contemporary songs, new ideas and fresh sermons 
were welcome changes from the same old type of services 

People would complain a little when there was ' too manv 

:e e rfo S r°me 8 d S Yt^ ^ „ Sunday m ° rning - But eacb a new tune "as 

in the hvmn h t Y 6 T tastefully » it seemed like it belonged 

the hymn book. Speaking of hymnals, the congregation still 

^ add^oThf h °“ th % sllde Picking Sp books" “lu 

un r a d d to the chores of putting away folding chairs, wrapping 

was set nn" on c e s e . qui P me " 1 ' eaal > Sunday morning. Most of which 

to the lihlo Satur<la >'. n 1 8 h t s. The people were getting used 
to the little inconveniences of having their morning worship 

service m the school house. The Good Friday Service took place 
ac , at tbe Plato Church. Sunday morning's service featured 
the hand bell choir, the first confirmationYlass of Co’rnerstYe 

"ChriY S th rri T n8 H Serm ° n n ^ ReV - Meyers * The congregation sang 

Arose " tjY L ° rd | Y 1360 Today ’" and " U P From the Grave He 
Arose. The usual fervor and rejoicing to be expected in these 

seasonal tunes was absent. Perhaps the church now prefers more 

contemporary music? A Joyous Ring," and "Amazing Grace," were 
played by the hand bell choir. The church welcomed its first 
confirmation class consisting of Alez Rot, Nicole Hayes, Kristine 
Hoke, Erin Bultink, Matthew Gathman, and Allison Meyer 

Rev. Paul Meyers depicted the "cross" as a cruel form of 

dear h tl0n ' Y C ° i m i pared ib to more modern day instruments of 
eath, as the guillotine, electric chair and a syringe. "People 

killing " eW bUiltli " 8 bUt " hat aboUt thasa “her 

lmg tools. Would we want them in our new church? He went 

on to explain, that Christ's death on the cross was the saving 

grace that is needed to redeem us from our sins. "This is the 

important message of Easter," he proclaimed,.."Easter is not 

about new clothes, or spring time." "This is why I am in the 

foYusY t0d3 Y i h6 c °ntinued. . ."God's grace makes it possible 
° 8 ° t0 heaven ." Rev. Meyers offered results of a survey 
lY re P°cted that 88% of Catholics, Methodists and 
Presbyterians believed that good works would get people to 
eaven. Rev. ^Meyers using a theme from a popular movie, "Saving 
ivate Ryan challenged the large congregation to think about 
what have we done to earn our salvation. "It's because of God's 
having Grace, that was completed on Easter Morning, that will 
get us to heaven.."We'd didn't earn it, I don't understand it 
J 1 ’ but . ,, JUSt accept it." It was another one of those "out 
of the box sermons, preached by Rev. Meyers. His talks still 
proclaimed the old message of the cross, but place the Scripture 
m. tr esh and more modern day terms. The people seem to be 
enjoying them and getting the message... 
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June 5, 1998 


Pastor Keck 

Faith United Methodist Church 
Elgin, II. 60120 

Dear Rev. Keck, 

I had a nice time at the Cornerstone service last weekend. 
Here are copies of the tapes that I made at the program. They 
are not edited, and what I recorded, is what has been copied 
here for you. 

I enjoyed meeting everyone, and thank you for inviting 
me. There is still much work to be done on my book about Plato. 
When finished it will look much like the one I did on Udina 

a few years ago. , .. . , . . 

Being at the tent meeting for Cornerstone United Methodist 

Church was certainly an historical occasion... one I wanted to 
record for my readers. Years from now, people will want to know 
what went on at that first service and it will all be written 

forthem. _ . , , , 

I have enjoyed working with you on this project, and than 

you again for your help. I will return the other materials as 

soon as X am dons with them,, 


//John Russell Ghrist 
P.0. Box 1073 
Dundee, II. 60118 
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Annual Meeting of the 

Memorial Washington Reformed Presbyterian Church 
Sunday June 7 1998 2:00 pm 

It was only the second time the author had been at the 
church and cemetery. The first time was to take pictures of 
this tranquil area without the flood of cars and people who 
would be there soon for the annual service. The church is 
surrounded by a well-kept cemetery of living history... Names 
like Gage, Eakin, McCornack, McQueen and Rosborough are evident 
on the many headstones. These were the first settlers and 
landowners in the area. At one point in history in the 1870's 
there were two Presbyterian Churches on the same property. That 
late afternoon, another Rosborough, Mrs. Irene Rosborough 
Steinmeyer was tending to her husband Ray's grave. (She also 
has other relatives buried there, and other relations who have 
one time been caretakers of the cemetery). Irene pointed out 
the stones belonging to people that she knew, and invited the 
author to the annual service of the church which takes place 
the first Sunday in June, following Memorial Day. The church 
is still called Washington, as the area was first located in 
the Washington voting precinct, before townships were created. 

This year on June 7, 1998, the church was filled to capacity 
for the annual service. It was a good thing that someone during 
the week had tipped off the author, that the building did not 
have electricity. Plenty of extra batteries were brought along 
to power the author's recorder to tape the service. A guitar 
player must also have had some type of power supply. An outdoor 
toilet had been rented and placed on the edge of the property 
for the event. After the service lemonade would be served, and 
a time provided for socialization. The author got there early 
setting up his equipment and sitting in the second row against 
the east wall. 

The service opened with church board president Tam Lonergan 
welcoming the large crowd of more than 300 people. Russ Mobley, 
of Huntley played the guitar and lead the congregation in the 
singing of "America the Beautiful." Lonergan pointed out that 
this was the 82nd annual meeting, and the 157th anniversary 
of the founding of the church. He proceeded to introduce the 
other officers of the board including vice-president Kathy 
Paradise, secretary Susan Gage Racette, and treasurer and sexton 
Ken Teeple. (Teeple is a relative of the owner of the Teeple 
Barn, a historical round barn on Randall Road south of the 
tollway 1-90). The trustees were also introduced who are Paul 
Chouinard, Martha Kelly, Rob Mason, Jody Schmeck, Sue Simonsen, 
and Jeff Wahl. The program listed Mark Damisch as counsel, and 
flowers on display were in memory of Elizabeth and William 
Schmeck Jr. and Ellen Streich. Twin Arts Printing, provided 
the programs. Lonergan pointed out that the officers and trustees 
are a strong and dedicated group totally committed to the 
preservation of the church and its grounds. They met three times 
during the year and had numerous correspondence between them. 

A thank you was also expressed to the persons who cleaned up 
the building for the annual service. 
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Sue Gage Racette (recently married to Roland Racette), 
read the minutes of the last meeting, on June 1, 1997. A new 

rug had been purchased for behind the pulpit and ten new trees 

had been planted on the grounds. The fence was also scrapped 
and painted. A booklet about the history of the church and 
founders written in 1935 was being sold for two dollars. (It 

is called "Lest We Forget". It was written by Florence Damisch, 
Eva McCornack, and Pearl Hood Rayburn). Last year s meeting 
featured Tam Lonergan who talked about his ancestral connection 
to the church. Jack Bonthron was given a plaque for his many 
years of serving on the board. 

Last year's guest speaker was introduced by Calvin Gage. 

He was Rev. Henry Warkentin of the First Presbyterian Church 
of Lake Forest. The subject of the pastor s address was 
"Remembering the Future." He stressed that "we remember what 

we believe true to the next generation. Our hope for the future 
is born from the memories of the past. Russ Mobley sang My 
Father's Name is Jesus." As in every service, prayers, taps, 
and the list of those who have passed away within the year and 

those who have served their country and who are buried in the 

cemetery was read. "Taps' was played by Craig Mason. An offering 
was also collected. The service ended with the singing of 
"Amazing Grace," and the benediction. 

Ken Teeple then read the treasurer's report, outlining 

the costs of the cemetery and its income, leaving the church 
with a balance of over $48,000. The facility is slated to be 
painted inside and out during the next two years. 

After the reports, President Tam Lonergan (whose re1a tiv e s 
go back to the McQueen Family) addressed the church. "I stand 
before you today proud to be with you and proud to be a 
descendant of the people who settled in this great area of our 
country. Many of us are cousins, confused maybe where exactly 
where the link is. But it is there..We know that we come from 
a common source. We are part of history. Our meeting today is 
evident of our commitment to our heritage. Our being here is 
a tribute to those who came before it." He proceed to plug the 
booklet "Lest We Forget" which is an excellent history of the 
churches past. 

Bill Damisch was then called upon to express how he is 
related to the church's founders. This practice was started 
a few years ago. Damisich stated that James Moore was his great, 
great grandfather, and William Moore who was his great great 
great uncle, and William Lynch who was married to Mary Moore, 
who is his great, great, great grandmother and grandfather. 
Mark Moore Riley and Edward Riley, are also relatives. They 
were Scotch - Irish, who were Scots from the north of Ireland. 

Most of these names can be found on plaques at the church. 
The Lynch Family owned the land before the Damisch Family did 
along Damish Road. William Moore lived on land north of Illinois 
Route 72, which was the Stuehler Farm. Edward Riley lived west 
of the Lynch and Moore Families. James Moore who came here m 
1847, coming up the Mississippi River from New Orleans, lived 
west of Edward Riley. All together the families owned over 900 
acres of land . 
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Marga«t e "er"°°che flrtt Wol Chlldren ' His ^“shter Mary, and 
Maronrot- • J n TSt tW ° marria S e s in the church in 1851 

argaret married George Atchison, Bill's great grandfather 

ey ived on what is now commonly known as the "pumpkin farm" 
47 TheVh" Go , ebb f“’ s ) °» Reinking Road and Il'lTlois Route 
in July o£ C 1871° 5 hSd te “ chlldren - George (born in 1809) died 
° £ 1873 of sun stroke, while he was walking to church 

Ireland Will Serm r° n 1” plaCe ° f the pastor wh ° back in 

one who y " Cb , marr ied Mary. They had three daughters 

grandfather married Albert Damisch, Bill's greal 

Damisch went on to explain that his family goes back to 
the Christie's, Hood's, Bakin' s and Hanna's. It was remarkable 
to him that Banagher Cemetery in Ireland remarkable 

Londonderry County Ireland! haa ev, ’ ^ irglassen in 

^ “■« 

Hood, whV'Vas ^ci\ S led C l l y et ^l/r 0 r I i^ 1 t*s S Their^^ocai ^h^^h ^ 

- &}?"& 

x:‘ SE r :3 EESEiS"saw* 

are art 6 - 8 ’ ^ L / nCh Family - Toda y Bill and his wife Barbara 

taught aV^efft P ? h^T^ & ? d 3re develo P in S their property. Bill 
taught at Tefft School in Streamwood for 23 years 

f- rK Tam r , Lonergan added that he like Damisch is also related 
are not rerated" 11 !; ""A th “ there are two Eakd » Families that 
and Ren T^tri" r^ct^ ‘li. ^rcl^Z. 1%^ 

elected after'rte meeting?” ^ treasurer - Tba officers were 

board L °a ,1 n e H r8a l menbioned that he is proud of the work that the 
the w w °ff leers were doing and that the ancestors of 

e church would be pleased by the way the meetings are 

He n es?eciairy C ment ear ' d EE ° r . 8anization is "stable and strong." 
ne especially mentioned that it good to have the little rhii^L 

Who Will be taking on the dutie! of the church in the future 

emember coming to these meetings when I was five years old’ 

I would come down to my Grandmother Freeburg’s Farm after thi 

meeting, not knowing that someday, I would be standing he^e 

^e appreciate those who came before us, and those who will follow 

Under new business, it was announced that above ground 
portion)"of the proper ty^™^ in the n ° rthwest section (new 

of f ^t K ^ri“(i^ai%rch 

guest speaker for the day. The hymn "Faith of Our Fathers " 
was sung before the message. ’ 

from rea , ding _ and sermon "Family Ties" were taken 

Mark 3. 31 35, when Christ was visited by His mother and 


brothers during one of his speeches. He announced that He 
considered all those who did the work of God were this brothers, 

sisters and mother. , 

After the pastor’s prayer and the Lord s Prayer, a list 

was read of persons who had passed away during the past year 
including those who had served their country. The names were: 
Wilma I. Meyers, Gerald H. Reinking, George Mavros, John T. 
Rayburn, Margaret M. Stevens, Ryan Jon DeLeon, Ellen Marie 
Streich, Taylor Lynn Connell, George E. Struckman, George ^ 
Brown, Ramona Medina and Polly Gage. Craig Mason played Taps, 
Pastor Lucas delivered a memorial prayer, and Russ Mobley sang 


"Lion of Judah." _ , ... 

The pastor talked of a colleague of his who as a child 

caught a squirrel in a trap. When the animal died, it was placed 
in the ground. "Miracles then happen," he went on, discussing 

the procedure of decomposition. 

"We learn pretty much everything that is important to know 
in life as youngsters," reflecting on the lesson learned that 

catching wild animals die in captivity. Referring back to the 
Scripture lesson, Pastor Lucas pointed out that Christ considered 
all people who did God's work as his brothers, sisters, and 

mother, not just the persons that he was earthly related too. 
"We are all then members of the Family of God, Pastor Lucas 
stated, "that's the good news, that our families are meaningful 

and hope-giving and life affirming, even in death. Even m the 

times of sorrow in our families, God is here saying,. I am with 
you." The service ended with the singing of Amazing Grace, 
and the benediction. 

After the service, the author spoke with Bill McCornack, 
a relative of the historic McCornack Family. He stated that 
about 150 people were there..Some people had come from Champaign 
Urbana to the service, but most were from a 50/60 mile radius. 

Bill's great, great, great grandfather came from Scotland 
and built a farm on McCornack Road, about a mile from the church. 
Damisich, McCornack, and Eakin are among the major names found 
on cemetery headstones, but the grounds contain stones from 
over twenty other important area families. 

Larry Gage of Wheaton and a former board member tor jj 
years, was another person interviewed that afternoon. His dad 
was Robert Gage, who's parents were Myron Gage and Margaret 
McCornack. Larry's great grandparents were Alexander and Margaret 
Eakin who gave the land for the church from their farm. They 
are buried in the cemetery along with Larry s great grea 


grandfather, Andrew McCornack. 

He expressed the important of keeping the cemetery and 
annual church services going, but getting younger people 
involved. "This brings the family together each year, but we 
have to lower the age of the board from time to time and get 
new ancestors involved so that all of this will be perpetuate 


laagti SldLdu . . n . i 

Larry knew some facts about the other Presbyterian Church 
which was once located just to the east of the Washington Church. 
"I can't tell you much about it but, it wasn t as quite as 
fundamental as this church (the Washington Church which sti 
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exists). My aunt told me over the years that they could sit 
^ n 1S c h u r c h and wave to their friends over in the other 
church. My grandfather Myron built that church, and embedded 
a penny m a piece of wood in the building. When he and others 
tore it down he got the penny back, and now my brother who 
is deceased, his family has that penny with the piece of wood 
surrounding it. Larry thought that the short-lived other church 
called the American Presbyterian Church was only about fifty 
feet to the east of the Washington Church which still stands 
on the property Myron Gage also built some of the barns in 
the area, many of which are gone. 

Today Larry Gage sells farm products for Animal Agriculture 
se s rea estate, and works on senior programs for the 
assessor s office. The Gage name is well-known in the township 
and surrounding areas. Henry Gage received a land patent from 
the government in the 1840's for forty acres in section 13 in 
ato Township. The old family homestead, is a remodeled house 
at the entrance to Montague Forest on Russell Road. Another 

family member, Harvey Gage started the Udina Cheese Factory 
m loby. 


Here is the list of individuals who served in the military and 
are buried at the cemetery of the Memorial Washington Reformed 
Presbyterian Church...Elgin, Illinois. 


W.J. Christie 

Robert Eakin 

John Fraser 

William Fraser 

Norton Harger 

W.F. McCornack 

Adam Weidner 

John A. McQueen 

Robert Hilton 

Dr. Kenneth Hood 

John A. Jowalski 

Elmer Thrun 

Kenneth W. Kramp 

Russell G. Schmidt 

Roland M. Holtz 

John Runge 

John T. Rayburn 

Car1 M. Geister 

Robert E. McCornack 

Warren H. Reese 

Kenneth McCornack 

Wallace H. McCornack 

Fred Sorenson 

Herbert Raymond Damisch 

John T. Mason 


William C. Thrun 
Opal Silkwood 
Robert John Teghtmeier 
Walter Raaf 
Ross C. Conners 
Cary Allen Thomas 
Arnold Ehlers 
Henry J. Becker 
Gerald H. Reinking 
John P. Van Arsdale 
Lewis Kelly 
John Bel1ows 
John Darley 
Phillip Wencek 
Ingram Mace Herron 
Raymond Williams 
Laverne Page 
Richard Hitzemann 
David Mische 
Kenneth Mendenhall 
Robert McCornack 
George Freeburg, Jr. 
Kenneth Shaw 
Everett Lloyd Millhorn 
Robert A. Kenyon 


List provided by Susan Gage Racette. 
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Other Church Notes 


Much of the history of the churches in Plato Township is 
mentioned in separate chapters in this work. There are also 
references to some smaller churches that are no longer in 
operation. These include the Corron and Hardin churches. This 
section provides additional information about these early small 
churches in the area. The Corron, Hardin, and Plato as well 

as the Burlington United Methodist Church shared the same 

minister for many years. The Dundee congregation was also 

included in the early 1940's. For the most part a parsonage 

as been provided for the minister in the homes across from the 
Plato Center Cemetery... 

Corron Church: On July 20, 1885, Robert and Barbara Ann Corron 

sold to the Trustees of the Campton-Plato Methodist Episcopal 
Church a half acre of land to construct, "a place of divine 

worship." The price for the land was one dollar. The piece of 
property was 6 rods by 13 and 1/3 rods square. It was located 

near the southwest corner of the intersection of McDonald and 
Corron Roads at Plato Corners, (land section #2). 

The church's brief history following the cornerstone service 
includes a dedication on August 2, 1885. Elder W.A. Spencer, 

gave the sermon. The building had no basement and set about 

a quarter mile south of the southwest corner of the intersection 
of McDonald and Corron Roads. It had been built for $2,000 paid 
for by subscription and donations. This appeared to be the going 
price for the construction of small church buildings. Earlier 
in the fall of 1872, $2,500 was spent by the Methodists to erect 

a similar structure at Canada Corners (Lily Lake). Previous 
religious meetings had taken place in a log house in the Eddy 
District" in Campton Township. Before coming to Plato Corners, 
people had worshiped in the Stone house near Silver Glen Road. 
(Stone was the name of the people who lived there). 

There were numerous mentions of the church in the social 
columns of the newspapers from the late 1800's to the 1920 s. 
Some are printed in this work. A source stated that the Ladies 
Aid of Wasco gave the entertainment at Plato Corners on July 
17, 1891, for the benefit a Baptist Church. Mrs. Corron also 

had two other documents. One was a handbill concerning the laying 
of the cornerstone of the church that took place on June 25, 
1885. This service was conducted by Rev. George S. Young. A 
dinner would be served at the price of a $1. per couple. Later 
that evening a strawberry festival, with cake and music would 
take place. Again the price was $1. per couple. 

Mrs. Corron also had a list of critical tongue-in—the - cheek 
comments made between East Plato, Wasco and Plato Corners 
columnists from the Elgin Advocate Newspaper in 1890. The 
critical statements were made about entertainment and other 
functions of the local churches. The columns appeared to bait 
and claw at each other, with phrases like.."do not honor us 
again with your presence," or "Wasco critics were there. 

They also contained the usual amount of barbs and cracks that 
are entertained in some bickering churches, and distort what 
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the purpose of church is for. The list is presented elsewhere 
in this work. Circuit riding ministers, and later the pastor 
trom Plato and Hardin churches served the Corron church 

On November 25, 1925, the land was sold back to Robert 

yron Corron, said premises having been abandoned by said 
church, the members thereof voted to sell said premises with 
e improvements thereon." The document was signed by the 

trustees of the Campton and Plato Methodist Episcopal Church 
ot the Town of Campton. They were W.A. McDonald, Freeman D 
Johnson and R.M. Corron. The price was $300. The deed was 

notarized by J.M. Manley of Elgin. 

There are differing dates as to when the church actually 
closed. For a short time is was still used for special services. 
Parts of its rock foundation could still be seen in a small 

clearing until recent years. The building was vandalized so 
badly that it was finally taken down around 1927. 

Campton historian Lucinda Muirhead Corron* states that the 
many Methodists had transferred to South Elgin's Methodist 
Church. With the invention of the automobile, people could 

attend church where they wished to drive to, and they no longer 
just had to be Methodists," she offered. The Corron church was 
one of several buildings around Plato Corners which also included 
a school, post office, store and blacksmith. 


The Hardin Church 

Years from now it may be difficult to locate the tiny parcel 
where this church once stood. The 9 rods by 7 rods parcel is 
a ^ ou ^, 30 chains east of the northeast corner of the intersection 
of Thomas and McDonald Roads. The deed states that the 
surrounding land is owned by Daniel McDiarmid. The property 
was previously owned by John Fraser. Again the land deal was 
tor one dollar, which committed this parcel to the Board of 
Home Missions and Church Extension of the Methodist Episcopal 
church, a cooperation of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania It's 
offices were at 1701 Arch Street Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania. 

The deed is dated March 6, 1900. The Hardin (spelled Hardian) 
Methodist Episcopal Church of East Burlington is to be built 
on this land which is .39 of an acre in section #36. It also 
Py°^ ded that the church keep the building insured for at least 
S1b50. The document contained the usual "reverter" clause that 
would allow the owner of the land the McDiarmid's or their heirs 
to take back the property, if (and when) the church would close 

The church trustees according to difficult to read documents 
appear to be J. McDiarmid, Charles E. Warford, C. Craft, Henry 
W. (or H.) Lees? and Jane Cook. The witnesses were C.A. Briggs 
and W.P. Treadwell. The notary appears to be Frank E. Shepner. 

The Warford's and Craft's were involved in the church for the 
years it existed. 

Rev. George McClintoch was one of the last ministers at 
the church which was part of the charge that utilized the same 
minister at Plato and possibly Corron. He married a Warford 
woman, and later became the pastor at Plato. 
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Although the church disbanded around 1925, the legal 
instruments to dissolve it did not occur until January 4, 1949. 
At that time the sum of $250. was given to the Board of Home 
Missions and Church Extension of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
It is believed that the building had already been dismantled 
by this time. Some of its stained glass windows were installed 
at the Burlington United Methodist Church. 

During its existence the people in the area made good use 
of their tiny church. Often its activities were mentioned in 
the social columns of the day in local newspapers. Old timers 
remember still seeing the foundation and walls of the church 
into the 1930’s. Homes have since be built on most of this land 

now. 

What is also significant of this church is that it was 
once located in a small unincorporated area called East 
Burlington. Like Plato Corners it had a post office, a few shops 
and a creamery. This area died out, apparently when the railroad 
went through the area a few miles northeast. As times grew better 
and people owned cars, they then drove to other churches leaving 
the attendance at Hardin to dwindle, until it was forced to 
close . 


The Plato Parsonages 


In the section about the parsonages belonging to the Plato 
United Methodist Church, we should add the following land 
transfers. There have been two parsonages both next to each 
other across from the cemetery on the north side of Russell 
Road. The one to the east, lately lived in by Bonnie Reinbold 
is in poor shape. It was the first parsonage. The one acre parcel 
was originally owned by Elijah M. and Ameretta Clark. It was 
deeded to James and Elmyra Shedden in 1858. 

The land went from the Shedden's to Daniel Armstrong in 
1871. In 1875 Moodie and Ellen Alexander were the owners.. By 
1877 j Ludwig and Marlaretha Koth had the property. There was 

probably a house on the land at this time, as church records 
refer to the first parsonage as the old "Armstrong house. In 
1879, Detrich Hogrefe bought it and a short time afterwards 
deeded it to the church. 

There were times when the parsonage was rented, because 
the church could not afford to operate the building. This 
especially became financially difficult when the Corron and 
Hardin Churches closed about 1926, according to some sources. 
The total burden of the expense of the parsonage was then shifted 
to the Plato church. They had sold the old parsonage in 1912 
to Mrs. Hartwell, and immediately constructed a new one to the 

west on the northeast corner of Russell and Muirhead Roads. 

Pastor Louis E. Dennis was the first to occupy the new 
parsonage that the churches had built for their pastor. Rev - 
Gray in 1927, was the last to enjoy it, as it too was rented 
out during difficult times for the church. 

In later years, the parsonage was again used by the pastors. 

Rev. Lee who was the minister for both the Burlington and Plato 

Churches until May of 1998, currently occupies the home. She 
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is just the pastor for the Burlington United Methodist Church 
now, as the Plato UMC and Faith United Methodist Church of Elgin 
have merged. Rev. Paul C. Meyers is the pastor of the new 
^°^ n ® rst ° ne Chu rch. The address shown on his business card is 
170. E. Chicago Street in downtown Elgin. This is the temporary 
business office which is upstairs of a barber shop. The pastor 
and his family live at 43W031 Carletta Elgin, II. 60123. 
Cornerstone is holding services in the Plato Grade School, until 
their new church is built. They will hopefully be in their new 

• uilfmg on nor theast corner of Russell and Muirhead Roads 

m the year 2000. 


Chapter Notes 

Chnr-r ^ nother . outreach of the new Cornerstone United Methodist 

»55 ch . dl Vi.n it i i .r."d th t 1 11 ir . :^n 0 rn: d " Nu8 f ets -: The 

Schultz „„ L r P c a h Pe 23° l'99? lan n S ""l ” ere - b -tted to Mr 

building c °„ mit tee. Irv Pellet^r ^^tV find 

ixil be R a e s s rs r t C r„n Se t r h ; 1Ce h S I n" C - fr ° m Texas Tillma^ 

church AT S o church is raising money to build the new 

in the'effoJ?. committee of church members are also involved 

extend HiUlu "Th" ^ ^ Charch - 

^ts Newsletter, 3 /°^if^ t^1=1 /‘“hur^ 

iui“";.id .il./si: for Kendra Meyars ’ the -fe 

char gf 6 of 11 '^ t iin^up 1 1 he^ ^e]iiiic'e^ n ar e 3 Erici jluV jT'J In 

Shales^ 11 Wanetta TerVy'^iU TntWW ^1'% ^ ^ Shall " R 

Marsha Mirndy i^Mary^Woodru^^an ^ 11 Gloria^Wo'^ru^f 1 ' hi Rudiger i 
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A Sunday at Cornerstone Church 
November 29, 1998 

;r„t 

that the people of Faith , comm ittees were mostly 

sv. h “ ^ liri'ix. 7.V.! 

a: # pir 

while the Faith bull ing keepsakes from the long time country 
chu?ch! a ha°; beenThoughtlessly discarded to storage. The church 
office had been moved to ^hicago^ Street. Ji. ^' ed a bout the 

merger' of Faith and -S -, -ers 

Vt.u:: 

some Plato people were about the ^ organS) a nd stained 

early comments about rituals, which ’bothered parishioners, 

glass were made by the new minister which ^there J the people 

Rev. Paul Meyers was anxious to put the past 

and proceed with ne * e ^°^“ce’rn was over the contemporary style 
However, the real conce g was much younger than most 

of the church services. Re • y n y n chorus selections 

of the church members. Guitars a had both churches 

soon .replaced traditions 7 s , eemed to follow this trend 

complaining. The first ! hack to Rev. Meyers and 

until apparently enough feedbak^ ^ ^ find a mid dle ground 

the worship committee. The , t attract potential 

to keep the services fresh “older worshipers 

new community members, as . j decided to visit 

happy . The author had hear some complaints decided 

the church one Sunday to rs e(J in the balance and 

were like. He was great y seemed to appeal to everyone 

adjustments that had been ma about "worrying," also 

present. The sermon preache writing this book. Some things 

seemed appropriate when it came should not spend our 

are worth being concerned about, hut we s the service, 

lives worrying about everything. After attenai g 
the author offered these observances... 

"° rSh S P t r o aC ni“ S 'an t W he Ul au b tho? e V./’he.rd ’about th ; -w church 
were the rash newspaper statements "ado by^ Meyer^. ^ ^ 

grumblings of dissenting c urc school policies and ran the 

Myers, the old principal No „ it was another Meyers 

^o'^uTd 1 -d guiding the church !.» J ; 

f^Yt"^^! YYYYYY be constructed . 
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better. MeaYwh/l ^ he° U was° heinz^m' S ° mebhing new > and something 
the people, who were more concerned ^ ^ T±tUals °f 

windows, and church pews Even at the ? ° Ut their stained glass 
in Elgin, members were still L cl °smg of the Faith church 
structure, and incorporateold ffxt Cannibalize ^heir old 
The old pipe organ will be placed n in 5° the neW c hurch. 

negotiations were continuing o"r the stained " 11 ^ thiS Writing ’ 
Meanwhile back at the Plato r P nt 0 glass windows, 

are currently being held the rh„ hf* gymnasium where services 
was receiving all the attention T^f ^ “ 0t itS P3St 

erected on the school stage depicting ^ Ctxons ob fla ts were 
season sermons. Also a home scene and S a t- S Chrastmas 

onL et : ta ““ h a WOrki " S d °™' - r e an e d r ec t e d Chr „ 1 „ St eT t S h e r h 0 “l d e ; 

visual 1 " set ^ „° a s "operated 0 ” by"°"!! er ‘T A" elab ° rate audio- 
controlled the sound and the t-h ° indl viduals . One person 
operated a co.pt t er' vh"J pl^d" 3 “* X} 11 ". 

words ol" songs"""" 3 '" — "I the ^on^nl & 

after t he ‘’scmco!' The" whole ^cene"“of "f lats " helpe . d put oway 

had to be taken down after the <=0 • 1 ’ props ’ and equipment 
by the school during tke west «! l, Ce ' ? S the ^ “os osed 
took place as early as Sa t ur day ’ ni gh t"in 1 hi Sl1 ° f the scenery 

oyersS;:5'th^r g rLou a t b of a S *• -vice 

real ly Ut d id ™ 

Russell made the announcement during Ap ^ 6Ven there * Dor °thy 
Raymond was the greeter that H ^ service, and her husband 

difficult for the author t" -t y outslde - It would have been 
He was there to observe but ml ° r . eXit with ““ t ba i"S seen. 

sermon...something that he needed ' to" Tell"-!" " heard a ” Aspiring 
This is something that tho , , ar a message on worrying. 

it came down f ^sh^h ll"IZf /special 1 , ? w hL 

detected that the service had ha™ It could also be 

previously had been reported Q nm ® “°. re tGned d ° Wn than what 
used instead of all rnni traditional hymns were being 

Will be pleasing to the olde?^ 7 , ™ S "" iddlp ground" 

was upbeat, refreshing, and still neaningful nlembers - The service 

exchanging ^pleasantries! 7 p ” 

one of two guitarists who fi i j sporting suspenders, was 

this time was 8 a drummed and Lf! d i„ t a „ k f eyb0ard playdp . Sb -" b 

performance. A tasteful trin C f 30 ensuin 8 r °ck music 

so to their seats T £ „"„es "of f °ere a d" 8 .e a r S e chose to 

the Lord," "Emmanuel, Emmanuel " and ■ Prepare the Way of 
arrangement of "Blessed Be the Rock ” J T ub . llant: . (hand flapping 
the congregation sang, "Turn Your EvV«, n th ,f Service ’ 

reminded the author that God sti11 h DP ° n ^ 6SUS * The song 
A project as huge as this l!okand ah Tf ""l! 0 / ff th J“ Mdd - 
os important as eternity, when we "Turn Our Eyes Spin jlL!" 
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Then indeed "the things of earth will grow ,strangely dim " 

The author' s presence was announced as^wel J e nt , was reported 

d the n'T a r 1 ura 0 rtra n ffi C c 0 , 1 ac e cident. The people of Faith church 

^o ef Chat* thlTclosing of their building -Id ta^ p,,c. .. 

December 15th. The, wanted to form a hand bell chor ^ ^ 

l b e l e Ch T. Et h ^ la«r learned n t ha at someone forgot to bring them 

*° th Rev? h °Meyers k for the Christmas «««- 

Ceres, God Forgives, God Directs a ” ° chooses to Calm the 

Stor'm^" St ar^ * e A tastfejful^ 311 sincere ^version of "0 Come 0 Come 
Emmanuel" - ^f f ered adult c « J; „I Peter 

5 : 7 , and was read from a newer translation.^ (Casting ^Id 

care upon Him for He caret . , prepare for Christmas. "Here 

Z'ZrtZniTcl? P o r r eP we can be co.fort.bl. ; 

th ; rT ?. 1 8 n f" ta - r 9or 1 o a f t,d ,;h.t Ih *w. s :™; rrt,^ 5 havens,- h. 

continued. The minister knew of one indl ^J" al u 

ir r ^ rr £ n 8 a^ worrying f " he continued ^ "Worrying keeps 
us from His pr omises. . can anyone add a second 

by worrying?" Rev. Mey . er f ® sk ,f^ h * are two worthless feelings 

The pastor continued., lhere are two worry 

in this world, .guilt (when it linger,s Opened)! 

(when one thinks about something make us 

If we make this choice over the power of God, lt: ““ It ' s 

sick. The lack of assurance is not present Scripture 

being disobedient to make deC1S1 ° nS n cVd because’ He cares about 
^^rreT^^choi^ then!!.^ can chose to be troubledi or 
we' can be comfortable. You can have a more quality life, 

b, placing your cares with Christ. collected, equipment 

socializing until tne gy u„„o-ino f-ittine songs, and 

day presented an inspiring sermon /bought that each week's 

reversed the thinking of many who Many older folks in 

service would be of contemporary • look f orwa rd to his 

the church now appr eciat e is serm are confident that the 

leadership into the new century. y person to help 

Lord and the district have sent them the rigni p 

them build a new church and a new beginning. 

It should also be noted that onjecember . garbed 

the first time m any °£® School gym. "We have a challenge to 
services was held m the school g y the congregation. 

1±ft " he - ra celV uAo’red suit and suspenders, he preached 

Dressed m a nicely tailo foretold of Christmas 

a thoughtful message tracing the story toreroi 

back to the time of Moses. 
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and vocal seasonal numbers The sid Wlth 3 number of ch °ral 

with luminaries. The choir offered f lk Was lined at the school 
the service. Inside the church ' s * /T i nUmbers ou tside before 

Fetzer played a concertoftradition?! art±St Micheal 

the school and the fi rP *. tlonal Christmas music. Since 

Th Ca h dle K C0Uld be Used during 1 t m he nt S ervice bltS ani ° Pen flan,es " 
e church congregation sang "Silent Nighf'to end the evening. 

Leroy and Ellen Kelson 81 and the* 1 B Ray !” ond and D °tothy Bussell, 
with people he did not know and ’ " e shook a fa » hands 

Somehow the spirit of Christmas“ tS!" . int °. tha a » ld night, 
music that he had just heard h l a th inspirin g sermon and 
would have been a lonely holida’y season. I 1 ™ hearC ’ °" " hac 

Palm Sunday-1999 

for pastor of the^new § Church 0 ^As ^th ^ W3S the right choice 
to head for the next century the congregation continued 

and clear. Palm Sunday’s service r meSSag , e of Easter rang loud 

a h e ; e e ! 1 " Pr0dUCed C3ntata that clear” 18 t e\ d hmtfr 8 t\e 80 VeVso:^ 

as activities 6 ^f ^he ^Lrch that servlces a s well 

person expecting a traditional hi ° Ut ° f the box -" For a 

last days on earth leading up t^ th preaching about Christ’s 
in for a refreshing approach. LaSt Supper ’ they were 

The program featured a serviro . 

tasteful music. "I Surrender All " „ j”So tly contemporary but 

of God," were the only hymns that tr ' Bre \ the °" Ma - B teath 

tunes. The "Brick Band " wac 1 , used, the rest were newer 

and rhythm to the music’ (a couple V"* 3 little spi - 

Fetzer was at the keyboard. A numbed l’ Michael 

narration duties. Special en^mhi 5 speakers shared the 

the rest of the music. Probably the ^ t- thechoir Provided 
performance of a 1970's rr.ru- Y tfle best selection was the 

He Wore My Crown," sung by DianTTh^ ” Tha Day 

near the end of the service and 1?' The aelaa tion came 

was not the typical "canned" 1 backed by the choir. It 

to, during the himay seasons * “ Churahaa resort 

which^tai^edTh^eeTross 0 ::: *"^^.” 0 ?“?. ^ — 

depict i ng SP an ^ ^1 der ^pl^o™'- \"V‘ 

distant from each other After Sre • 13 their car and sitting 
wife asked, ’’why don’t we sit tomh 1 ” 8 3 ; teen -age couple, the 
husband who was driving then replied, "ne ^ us^ov^ 7 “° re? " ^ 

be much ' c loser f rn n d t \rou g t h h %\e OU ye^ ati i 0 t nShiP " lth ' God 
moved. He urged that we taVa l ’ xt once was, until we 

and come back to the message o/Easter^ f 0 PPr °h Ch t0 ° Ur faith> 
this brings all of the points of n „’’’ i - thlS 1S the seasori 
gives us meaning, hope and nnrn r . rell S 10n together, and 

the Lord. P and P ur P° se . . . m our daily walk with 
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Cornerstone UMC News 


Elgin/Plato Center 


TJn and Coming Events.. year anniversary, at 

ii « 

SirSitV r5:.. , rii”«l. C 1.rVtion is planned , weather per.rttrn,. 

Ju „e 13th, e PIS mast wall he held at the outdoor worshrp center 
following the morning service. 

June 22, 23, 24th l- This ^e^ 0 ”^ 

pm each evening. Softball, 

_ u "i Treasure Hunt biuie 

rdreft„r::^ 2 'chIrd“r\s^ i yto°%th are invited to 

participate. The registration fee is $ 

August 28th Fun Fair Day, at the church. 

A nut to the following 
May 23th Service. Bibles were P ass d Corinne Finley, Zachary 
children. Kinder gartners : Vine P garah ’ Pot , Rachel Roth, Colton 

Jochum, Tim Haroder, Megan Riba, ^arah^Ro^ Albright, Marcus 
Steel, Nathan Wo od ru ff ..2n s ^ urbaughj Mackenzie Scott, Josh 

Redburg, Tommy Roth, Je ff 6t § h graders ... Jonathan Klemm , 

TunnhuU, and Veronica ^ ^ „ a ny children 

pa«iCi e p°a n ted i’n a youth pla, about "lost sheep. 

, „ Karne Albright, Gwen 

Sunday School heipers-thank yo ^ Kristine Hoke, Nancy 

Culpepper, Shelly Finley, _ Roger Klemm, Judy Krog, Chery 

Hoke, Joan Kasiba, JoAnna - ’ Jennifer Lowery, Kim Lowery, 

Leonardi, Ellen Locke, h ° \^ rhaugh , Karen Schiller, Nancy 

Pat Maroder Cliff Rot Don™ Source Jackie Tre dup , Kathryn 

Schueneman, Lisa Scott, y Woodruff. 

Waltz, Dolly Woodruff, and Gloria 

cin t and tie stood on the 
Rev. Paul Meyers neatly dre ^®® church's new three tier building 
school stage and discussed the churC y wU1 be o£ greatest 

benefit * ieoV of the church today, he pornted 

...... rx*;." ts 

hand bell choirs also practice 
Sunday performances. 

i niarp after the Sunday 

- - - 

Katrina Mane Meyers. 
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Hardin History Notes 

£&%¥«£ tSB 

fi* 

statesmen, a governor, and a tall player named Hardin^lM ' 
ir»as one a ol ll “ S0Uthern nll "»- bounty along the Ohio River 

the saoe To .“In" A ““'' of^SOQ "the 8 ^ • l"" • Pe ° PU W “ h 

that a Will Hardin Vo murdered’ Hugh tTJsZT CUnT^ 

il 1897> was shot to de “ h » * «£: 

tega/pi i?„% -SI career^°of ^ on° Elder Tt/TT 

would^te Preach'ing Sunday aft’.™. ^L/t^EW^ H " dl “ 

Elgin Every Saturday" reported in December of 1899 that 

rz;J? 

hir P q rr r te a rl t y iCl e:„^“ 1 e t J at at Dr the F ' A pi «• »'C’d’ 

must have been the eauivalpnt f ^ Center parsona S e - He 
those days as Rev r P if J f 3 dlstrict superintendent in 

church tLn. The ^rea if E» e Jf er n “? S ^ PaSt ° r ° f Che P1 ““ 
oj C lhV y „o 0 r f th Th ° s id S e “a"/ SS^S ^ 

r&SHF&t -f?" ”': 

Warford s Craft's Mon H ‘!, nr, a' LeeS and Jane Cook • The 
in t are, ,i llr,li ; and Lees Fa ”ili aa were farmers 

is also a ,„ P J married the minister at the church. There 

McDermott l i„ 1 ln the araa - Th e McDiarmid's spelled 

-- Th trt£r“ aa ^lE-7 djrM!aD - 

nr r«l *r- 

Rt 47 The R« mm t \ 6r Cemeter y ^ to the south along 

S' c °- « - -« 

To taught "^at Z7 Udta Sch^! TeToTLTr 

1/3 of he an la a n c d re Wa r S ^°r e f d ^ ^ McDiarmid Family who leased a 

i/o or an acre (.39) to the Board of Home Missions and 

EXte -?He°re Ir e ' Vef ^ ‘ ^ ^ ‘ EPl -° Pal Church^r/h/lade^a 
r., he are , references to the Hardin Church (also spelled 
Hardian ) and the East Burlington M.E. ChurchwhichMere 
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, v Faqt- Burlington could have been a 
probably the same church. Eas had § a pos t office that John 

growing community at tha 1 * Qld s a i so show a general 

Griggs had moved there earlier Old maps ^ Road nQrth 

store (where the post offi p a creamery on the west side 

of McDonald Road. There was a g Farm# Rema ins of this 

of Thomas Road, north of ^ 1920's. The town probably died 
structure were visible in railroad. The church did not 

because it was not served by automobiles allowed residents 

make it out of the 1920 s, Decaaa their preference. 

to travel to a church that was m nrobably took place on 

At the cornerstone ceremony ^xch jrobab:ly too & 

November 29, 1899, the I ' 1 f'' spa n P " eater article stated that the 
large attendance. (Another P that a dedicatory 

event took place on Thanksgiving JZ'tlle p5ace on Dec. 2). 
service conducted by E. W. 0 Ne . d t hat a sort of time 

"Elgin Every Satu .f da J ’ ■ n a a S °box . "The following articles were 
capsule was assembled 1 • River Conference, list 

placed in the box program the^ Rock ^ ^ Qf fche Elgin 

of names of the official ! 0 f t he M.E. Church, the 

Newspapers, a copy of the iaca f visitation, the names and 

presiding elder' s quarterly plan <> f visztatio and 

amount of subscriptions ° Rev- p.c. Pleger. There was a 

a photograph of a late pa d t tRe piato church from October 
Rev. Clifton Pledges that «rv.d « >« n « aP newspapers the first 

1898 to October of 1899. Utten t make muc h sense 

names of pastors were omitted. This; does n pastor." 

if the church was Just starting, and already ha his „ ork 

Perhaps Pledges or Pledger was honored‘ =°“® rve ' at all thre e 

“^Math^sTArches this included Plato, Corron 

^References to activities at the ch.rch 
are frequent, noting special pro g same individual, as a few 

and Dr. Hardin might ave e "second quarter conferences, 

months before he was c ?" du “t a l i June’, the Elgin newspapers 
at the church in Plato. The following ^ at the Ha rdin Church 

reported that Mrs. Griggs an rime what was probably 

St 14 ..:: ^on^.J-f-hr^^called t.Hardin 

--e ^1X1::.^ V.‘. “oJ. -ere, Hardin 

Church may have been named after him. filled by circuit 

In years afterwards eakers . One of the early 

ministers on horseback, or spec / his wi f e . Towards the 

ministers ma, have become separated from his^ ^ ^ littlet 

end, attendance and suppor There are frequent mentions of 

it could not support a pasto • in the local newspapers, 

the Hardin church m gossip co could choose to attend 

With the event of the automobile, P eop3 . e us t what was available 
a church of their choice, , g Hardin Church was losing 

locally. Hence, in H 16 and la t’er closed. The building was 
membership and suppo ’ three of its windows were taken and 

reinstal led^'To' 1 'the ^Burlington Methodist Church. A county 
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document dated January 4, 1949 appears to have officially 
dissolved the church, and a $250. fee was paid to settle up 
any debts, fees, or penalties owned to landowners for the use 
of the property all during this time. 

Eunice Skoog Swanberg also offered the following information 
about the church... Her father John Skoog, and her husband’s 
lather Charles Swanberg attended the Hardin Church for a short 
time. She says that both of these men made sure that their 
names were placed in a box in the church's cornerstone. 

When the church was dissolved and the building taken down, 
the cornerstone was ordered left in the ground by church 
officials. It would remain there forever," according to Eunice. 
With the^ structure dismantled the land became a cow pasture. 

It wasn t in the way of anything, so it was just left alone," 
Eunice remembered. It is not known, if the box and the 
cornerstone were ever recovered. The land today contains a house 
on either side, and a small wooded area. The last physical memory 
of the old Hardin Church may still well be buried in the ground 
out there, just as the church people wanted it left that way. 
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Free Methodists at North Plato 

If further research is needed concerning the history of 
the area, no doubt there is still much that can be learned by 
examining the numerous records at the Kane County Recorder's 
Office in Geneva. There plat specialist David Scholes has helped 
the author find bits of interesting information about the area. 
A life time could be spent unearthing little known and forgotten 
facts about Plato Township in this well organized office. 

It has been mentioned in this work, that the Baptists, 
and other religious groups were in the area as early as the 
1850's. Only the Congregationalists in Udina, the Scottish 

Presbyterians on Highland Avenue west of Elgin, and the 

Methodists in Plato Center were noted to have built churches. 

The author in pursuit of the location of North Plato's 
evasive pickle factory, learned something more interesting than 
just pickles. There has always been a void in the study, 
concerning the northeast corner of Route 47 and Plank Road. 
It seems that the other three corners always had something on 
them through the years. There was the school on the northwest 
corner, and St. Peter's Church on the southwest corner. Much 
earlier, one of the church's pastors Rev. Otto Hitzeroth 

maintained a garden on the southeast corner. There was also 
a large open sided shed there where worshipers could leave their 
horses while they were attending church. It blew down during 
the tornado of 1920 (Palm Sunday) and was never rebuilt. 

On the northeast corner, is a home that was built in recent 
years by Leroy and Ellen Nelson. While the home was being built 
the Nelson's found the foundation of an old building. Ellen 
also found part of a child's doll, possibly indicating that 
the former building on the property may have been a home at 
one time. 

A check with David Scholes at the county recorder's office 
revealed the corner's early and past ownership... The original 
land patent in the 1850's was owned by Charles MacKubin. The 
next owners were Daniel Campbell (1856), Sabron Temple (1858), 
Alonzo Campbell (1866 and 1870), Samuel Chapman (1870), Charles 
Maltby (1873) and Edgar Peck (1875). The names Chapman, Temple, 
and Campbell appear quite often in this work. They were 
businessmen and wealthy landowners. They could have used the 
building for a store or post office during this time. 

Between 1863 and 1866, the county says that the property 
was owned by the Free Methodist Church. The tract was .22 of 
an acre and later included seven tenths of an acre. Perhaps 
whatever building was here, if the structure would have dated 
back that far, could have been a Free Methodist Church. The 
congregation could have also secured land for a building but 
never constructed anything, as in the case of the Baptists in 
Plato Center before 1850. The land then probably then reverted 
back to its previous owner. The group was also noted in country 
histories to have used the vacant Scotch Presbyterian church 
built in 1873, before it was sold to the Lutherans (St. Peter's) 
in 1888. They could have also abandoned their plans to build 
a church in favor of using the church that was eventually 
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purchased by the Lutherans, 
should be counted in, as 
of Plato Center. Knowing 
time would also have proven 


In either case, the Free Methodists 
another of the early church groups 
who was on their church board at the 
interesting... 


Other North Plato Notes 


The buxiding foundation described could have also been 
the prohibition tavern that Harvey Rohrsen speaks of. "Crackers 
were sold for ten cents, and your beer was free," he says. 

The Place may have not had a liquor license, or was breaking 
the law by serving alcohol during prohibition. 


The nearby North Plato Cemetery was established in April 1857 
John Durand and Dan and Louisa Campbell donated one acre of 
and for use as a cemetery. The graveyard was made larger with 
the acquisition of land from the Young and Bahr families. 


More Free Methodist Information 

No names of the trustees or church board are listed on 
the original deed for the Free Methodist's property on the 
northeast corner of Plank and Route 47 in 1863. There was 
evidence of an old building on this property, as a foundation 
was located, when the Nelson's built their home. It is not known 
it this was a church or if the Free Methodists were holding 
the property hoping to build one later. We maybe able to assume 
that there was one there, as the group held the property for 

three years. 

In 1866, when it was sold, the Free Methodist trustees 
were listed as John B. Wilson, Thomas J. Thompson, Edwin C. 
Sackett, and Charles F. Holmes. (Holmes' name is difficult to 
read on the document. Their names were not readily found in 

other records. It appears that the Free Methodists then may 
have used the vacant North Plato Church, until the Lutherans 
bought it from the Scotch Presbyterians. The Lutherans allowed 
other groups to use the church for a period of one year for 

funerals, providing they provide their own ministers. 

The Free Methodist movement in North Plato as well as the 
Baptists, and other religious groups probably diminished in 
the area ^shortly afterwards. They no longer had a building, 

and the town became dominated by German Lutheran families. 
A Free Methodist church does exist today in Elgin. 
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Burlington Buddies/Memories of the Hardin Church 

In doing investigative work about the past, sometimes the 
author's path will cross with people offering new sources of 
information. In attempting to learn about the old Hardin Church 
in Burlington Township, our studies turned up nice folks like 
Mary Thomas, John Ramm, Harold Jones, Jean Schairer and her 

son Louis, Russell Gable and Wilma Meyer. We also had the 

pleasure of meeting by phone Hazel Swanberg and her sister 
Virgina Hoyt, who live in retirement centers in DeKalb. 

Naturally, it was Don Bergman who steered the author in the 
right direction to turn up so many more people to furnish 
information for this work. During interviews like this, the 
names on old township plat maps seem to come alive. The last 
names of many people who are still living in these areas are 
the descendants of those that the local roads are named after. 
Much of what the author wants to know about a given area, is 

typical and routine information for long time area residents, 
Those who were interviewed about the land in this portion of 
the township were very friendly, helpful and anxious to pass 
along what they knew. 

As it turns out, the property where the Hardin Methodist 
Church once sat was owned by a relative to Russell Gable. Between 
talking to each of these people, a valuable and historic picture 
can now be painted in words about the area's past. If anyone 
of them finds a photo of the church, the heritage of the area 
can be better expressed in print. The search continues for a 
picture. Where the church got its name would require more effort. 
The name Hardin was common in the 1800's as there were people 
named Hardin who were soldiers, statesmen, a governor, and even 
later a ball player. There was a Floyd B. Hardin that toured 
the country giving lectures on languages. He spoke in Elgin 
in 1907, and a Charles Hardin who was a philanthropist and 
governor of Missouri. The church was probably named after Elder 
F.A. Hardin who preached in the area. 

The Hardin Church was located east of Thomas Road on 
McDonald Road on the north side of the street. It occupied a 
third of an acre that today is wooded and sets between two newer 
homes. These recently constructed houses are situated deep 
in their lots off the road. The one to the east (45W900 McDonald 
Road) is owned by Roy and Peg (Margaret) VanMeter. Peg, is Howard 
and Mary Thomas' daughter. On the other side of where the church 
stood is another home at 45W930 McDonald Road with a sign out 
front that says "Hagner's Happy House." The church stood close 
to the road. In the back of the lot was a long shanty or shed 
where the horses and buggies were parked while their owners 
attended services. 

Judging from old newspaper clippings, the Hardin Church 
operated from about 1899 to the 1920's. No one knows exactly 
when it closed, but most agree that its attendance probably 
dwindled to the point, that it could no longer support itself. 
As it was, the same minister who pastored at the Plato M.E. 
Church built in (1859), as well as the Corron Church (built 
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time Sunday School Superintendent. John thinks that the church 
disbanded in 1927, and was dismantled shortly afterwards. 

Others recall that Hardin Church was a good-sized country 
church. It had a high steeple, a wood burning stove, light 

woodwork, altar, pulpit and about twenty pews on each side of 

the aisle. There is disagreement on whether or not, the church 

had a basement. There was also no gravel on the lot, and horses, 
surreys, and wagons often got stuck in the mud in the rainy 
seasons. 

At Christmas time, Mrs. Swanberg remembers the church had 

a large Christmas tree with real candles that were lit. Someone 
stood nearby with a mop pail to quickly put out any fires that 
might break out. There was also a large church fair put on by 
Plato, Corron and the Hardin Churches. It was held in a tent 
on the church grounds. The pews were brought outside to sit 

on. Church suppers and a big July 4th picnic were also held. 

Up until about 10 — 20 years ago, the last remnant of the 

church's heritage still existed. The Hardin Neighborhood Club 
performed as a Ladies' Aid, holding potlucks, programs and other 
functions. Meetings were held in private homes and also in the 

old Ramm School. (Its teacher was Catherine Thomas, Howard's 
sister who married John Muirhead). The school building which 
is now a home is located on south side of Ramm Road west of 
Thomas Road. Also the church's old piano, has been passed around 
the area. The Bergman's once owned it..It had some damage and 
missing keys. Today the church is long gone, and only a few 

remember its existence. 

For at least 20 years the little Hardin church was a source 
of inspiration for those who attended, including Mr. Faber who 
chose to enjoy its singing from under a tree in the front yard 
of tne church. Old country churches have disappeared as quickly 
as rural one room school houses. We will only regard its early 
impact, someday, when our lives are over, and we see the fruits 
of the laborers and the souls of those who went there in heaven. 
(Note: the interview with Mary Thomas contains more information 
about Hardin Church). 

Mary (Mrs. Howard) Thomas 

The Hardin Church taken down many years ago was a long 
time inspiration to the community. Actually the area is not 
in Plato Township, but because friendships and fellowship needs 
of the communities know no boundaries, the church was often 
mentioned and visited by Plato people. Early ministers serving 
the old Corron Methodist Church and Plato M.E. Church, also 
had under their charge the Hardin Church. Services were held 
at different times of the day. As Vernen Faber reported, his 
father attended a Sunday afternoon service, possibly after 
sessions had been held earlier in the day at the other churches. 
A pastor working the "Chicken Grove Circuit" had all three 
"flocks" to take care of. In Lucinda Muirhead Corron s family 
history of Robert Corron it is mentioned that the pastor of 
all three churches was a frequent guest in their home. The Hardin 
Church may have was once been a Baptist Church, but was a 
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Met h ° d i st Church for most of existence. In country churches, 
all denominations were welcomed. The Hardin Church dates back 
to 1899. It was located on McDonald Road east of Thomas Road 
north side of the street. A few years ago Roy and Margaret 
VanMeter built their new home close to the actual spot of the 

church. Broken pieces of pretty stained glass from the church 
windows were often found during construction. The church’s 

piano was later sold and passed around the neighborhood. 

ventually someone wanted it, and restored it. The Bergman’s 
once owned it, and sold it to the Thomas’. Margaret's (Peg) 
ary lives at the T intersection of Thomas Road and McDonald 
Road. Her husband Howard was a school trustee in District #301 

for many years His parents William and Rose came to the area 

an , un J ° hn Ramrn and Don Bergman stated that Howard was a 

ikeable man, with a unique sense of humor. "He could entertain 

a whole crowd, with his stories and comments," John offered 

Howard passed away a few years ago. 

The closed knit community is quite interesting. It was 
also known as Frog Hill." A curious street sign post erected 

many years ago by local motor clubs stands in front of Mary's 

ome That post used to be across the street," she relates. 

Une day a man came along and tried to take it, but I told him 
it was on my property, and he couldn't have it." Howard with 
his umque sense of humor, added another sign to it, pointing 

r ° 8 ldd t0 tde sou th. Frog Hill was actually a pond on 

the wooded southeast corner of the intersection, that was once 

loaded with these jumpy creatures." It is partially filled 

m now. The street sign was located nearby, and was probably 

moved m front of the Thomas Home to keep a better eye on it 

from would be souvenir hunters. Better believe it, nothing is 
sacred anymore from vandals and collectors. 

After the church closed, members still feeling the need 
tor fellowship, formed the Hardin Neighborhood Club. It held 

regular potluck dinners in the area in private homes as well 
as m the old Ramm School. The school which is now a remodeled 
home is located on the south side of Ramm Road west of Thomas 

Road. Mary Thomas and Pat Bergman then directed the author 

o two other area women who also knew about the church. Hazel 

wan erg ( verett) who attended there for many years says that 
Hardin was a good sized country church. "It had about twenty 
rows of pews on each side of the aisle, light woodwork, an altar 
pulpit, steeple and basement," she recalls. 

rn rh aT \ Wa u 8 ° ns , were a regular sight there, bringing folks 
to church. Hazel remembers that the last minister there was 
Rev George McClintoch and before him, Rev. Richardson. Rev. 

Th Cll M S 6 Birde11 (Warford) was also the church organist. 

The McClintoch s went back to Pennsylvania when the church 
closed. Hazel s father Warren Landers was the long time Sunday 
School Superintendent. Hazel was a bridesmaid, and Laverne 

arford, the bride s brother was the best man at the McClintoch's 
wedding at the church. Rev. McClintoch also performed the wedding 
of Everett and Hazel Swanberg. Hazel does not know why the church 
closed, possibly due to dwindling attendance. The Hardin members 
that were left, later joined the Lily Lake Congressional Church. 
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More Thoughts on Burlington 


Again in this area we find that certain family names and 
road names are synonymous. Swanberg Road is named after Everett^s 
father Frank and his cousin Elmer. They were the first Swanberg s 
in the area. The family farm was located near Rt . 47 and Empire 

Road. There is also a Ramm Road in the area, named after John 
Ramm's relatives. Brophy's Hill near Rt. 47 was on Swanberg s 

Farm. Those purchasing property in the area whose name was Brophy 
were the following persons; William (1855), Charles (1871), 
and George (1903). The Warford Farm was about li miles southeast 
of the Hardin Church. 

The 20th Century Middle West Map of 1904 does not show 
the Hardin Church, but just to the north on what is today Thomas 
Road is a store, and post office. This area is called East 
Burlington on the map. This might have been where John Griggs 
supposedly moved his Berkshire Post Office (from near Griggs 
School in 1840) to East Burlington in 1864. However, historian 
Vernon Derry states that the post office was moved to Ellithorpe 
and Chapman Roads, which is further west of this area. 

In more recent years, Russell Gable T s father Glen worke 
at the watch factory in Elgin with A1 Kleinschmidt . The 
Kleinschmidt's owned a Standard Service Station with two pumps 
on Rt . 47 on the west side of the road south of the Baker 

Cemetery. The gas station which operated in the 1940's also 

sold candy bars, and did more business on the weekends in the 
1940’s. 

The dismembered body of Michael Nobayashi of Maple Park 
was found early in 1997 in a shallow grave near Marcy and McGough 
Roads in Burlington Township. Nobayashi 42, had worked at the 
defunct Bohemian Restaurant and Motel, owned by Louis S. Krenck. 
Krenck 32, was charged with his murder in August of 1998. He 
had earlier escaped authorities by stealing a police car. 

Russell Gable 

Russell Gable filled in this work with details of his past 

in the area. It was his family, the McDairmid’s who gave the 

land to the Hardin Church. They got it back, when it closed. 
He viewed the area in 1939, and noticed that only a few stones 
remained on the property from the old church. 

Russell lived on the first farm on McDonald Road west of 
Burlington Road. He graduated from Griggs School in 1942, and 
then Plato High School in 1946. He admits to not being very 
active in school affairs. By the late 1940’s interest in many 
activities were failing, Gable remembers. Travel was limite 
because of the war, but basketball continued to be popular. 
Baseball games between grades were played regularly. 

Russ attended the old dark brick school, where Jane Benson 
lives today. He remembers that the teacher’s desk and blackboard 
were on the west wall. The north wall also had a chalkboard. 
His teacher was Esther Johnson. There were indoor bathrooms, 
with some primitive plumbing in the school, and a full basement 
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where recess was held. Drinking water was obtained from the 

i?Ill ac ;° a f from the sch °ol (Griggs Farm). There were 

B C ^o/ / en - ±n the SChODl he remembers. When Russell 

Lois Colson 10 1942, WaS a 8 radu ating class of two..he and 

Gable left the farm in 1975. He became a truck driver. 
His father later left the watch factory and went back into 
arming. Russell and his wife Betty today reside in Elgin. 

Vernen Faber 

£!!L/ 0l , 7 w OWin8 K. in ^ ormation was submitted by Vernen (LaVerne) 

J br ° ther D wight was asked for information, he 

5 ® ^ at h / dld not know anything more than his brother 

Vernen. Their father was Joseph Faber. 

T„v. m K OSePh F ! ber ’, a J t the age of 18 » came to America from 

Luxembourg and worked on farms in the Burlington and Virgil 

areas He got married in 1919, and worked at the Bowman Dairy 

! hk I 7 • u , rin8 ? Until 1921 ‘ (His brother William 
? n ,! ! tde J ° b) : Joe then ren ted a farm on Ellithorpe Road, 

c m t +• 2 p' he T° Ved three miles east into Plato Township on the 

Of Pl«1- Far w* / h W S ^ aS PeaSe R ° ad ’ abOUt ° ne half mile south 

to thp T ° a tu e there until March 1940 > when we moved 

the Lou Sherwood Farm which my father bought in 1939. This 

is nearly all in Plato Township except 40 acres on the west 

and r W hV C £ 13 f ?Urb f n8ton Township. The new Central High School 
th e Howard B. Thomas Elementary School have been built on 
the north and east side of this farm. 

The Smith Farm on Pease Road where we lived from 1924 to 
1940 was joined on the south by the Griggs Farm. The Griggs 
arm I am told was a stagecoach stop in the 1800's. I don't 

remember anything about that because in the 1920's, it was just 

3 aXT J L? rm ’ Across th e Burlington Road from the Griggs Farm 

Trip H h fif ggS . 8ch ° o1 District 68. My brother Dwight and I 
! n a , a 1 eaght grades at Griggs School and then we both 
graduated from Plato High School. 

p , 1 ha ^f, heard that there was a log house east of Burlington 
Ro a d on EH^horpe Road and a small cemet Qn hin g 

of the house. It had a lot of bushes growing in it, and there 
were several small grave markers scattered about which were 

Fa^m d Yft- ^ h 170 ° f; T !l e Cemetery was located on the Del Pease 
wanted ter he sold the farm and moved away, the new owners 
ted to get rid of the cemetery. They checked with the county 
and was told that the graves had been moved many years before. 

You asked if I knew anything about the Hardin Church. I 
never saw it myself as it had been taken down. My Dad told about 
how he used to go over to it on Sunday afternoons when a minister 

o^McDo^Td’ R T ^ 1S ^ hUrCh W3S located west of Burlington Road 
on McDonald Road. It was near the William Thomas Farm. William 

Mh H ° Ward ' B ‘/ h r S father. After the church was taken down, 
members joined the congregational church at Lily Lake. Written 
by Vernen Faber 7/8/98. ue 

The above cemetery was the one where Solomon Wright was buried, 
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and the tombstones pulled out and deposited in the woods behind 
the Sjurseth Farm. There was once a connecting road (used by 
the stagecoaches that ran between Pease Road as it curves west 
south of Plato Road, then east to Ellithorpe Road. This is now 
just a vague cow path that once ran to Burlington Road. 

Harold Jones 


Harold Jones a trustee of the Burlington Methodist Church 
says that there are three windows installed from the Hardin 
Building in his church. One of the windows on the south side 
has a plaque that says "in memory of Devalos Ramm from John 
M. Ramm." Devalos had been killed in World War I. The other 
two windows behind the altar are just marked, pastor. Jones 
says that he's been at the Burlington Church for 80 years, and 
those windows have always been there.. They were recently caulked 


and repaired. 

Jones says that he was only inside the Hardin Church once 
many years ago for Bible School. He recalls about 15 families 
attended there. One local farmer Joseph Butts gave the minister 
a strawberry patch to supplement his income. Harold continued, 

I worked out there to make a little extra money when I was a 
kid, and to this day, I still hate to pick strawberries. 


Jean (Lieving) Schairer 

It's always refreshing to talk with seniors with sharp 
minds, who remember those oddball facts and early times that 
are not written down in history books. Harold Jones referred 
the author to Mrs. Louis Schairer, who knew much about the area 
as well as the Hardin Church. She attended there until the age 
of ten, with her sister Gail Lieving. 

Gail taught for 43 years in area country schools. She was 
tragically killed in an auto accident in 1988. In her after 
affects, Gail's sister Jean remembers seeing a letter from a 
college student thanking her for "straightening him out. As 
a grade school kid the youth acted up so badly one day , that 
Gail slapped him, then called the boy's folks to apologize for 
hitting their son. To her amazement, the boy s dad replied, 
"well, if he acts up, hit him again!" 

Jean and Gail attended Hardin Church when Rev. McClintoch 

married Birdell Warford at the church. "Hazel Swanberg was a 

beautiful bridesmaid," she recalled. Jean was the flower girl, 
and Gail was the ring bearer. Jean remembers when the church 

would have their annual outdoor fair. "They would rent a big 
tent and put it up in a clearing in the woods next to the church. 
The ladies would bring fried chicken. One time they had a fish 
pond, and charged ten cents. A dime was a lot of money in those 
days. When Jean threw her line in, she retrieved a pretty pink 
pitcher, that she still has today. The creamer was almost lost 

that day in the church. She would not go home, until 
Superintendent Warren Landers went back into the dark building 
with a light to find it. There was no electricity in the church, 
and kerosene lamps were used for night time meetings. 
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She especially recalls the nice Christmas Eve services. 
One time it was very cold and snowing so bad, that her parents 
brought her to church in a bobsled covered with straw and horse 
blankets. In the spring, she and her sister once paraded down 
the aisle with their little parasols. Mr. Landers, who was also 
a well-known auctioneer, referred to them afterwards as "his 
little toadstools." 

During another service in 1920, the minister sent everyone 

home as a dangerous storm was approaching. This was the tornado 
that damaged many area farms, buildings around Plato Center 

and killed seven people in Elgin. The Hardin Church was not 
touched. The Schairer's lived on a farm north of the church 

which was later owned by Dorothy and Wally Wiese. 

While others had described the Hardin Church to be a good 
sized building, Mrs. Schairer says it was painted white, had 
a steeple, and was just a small clapboard structure. When Jean 
was ten, the family moved to another farm on Pepelow Road two 
miles north of Ramm Road. These buildings were taken down last 
year. Earlier she lived near the north end of Thomas Road and 
Middleton Road. She remembers there was the remains on an old 
creamery nearby. (Mary Thomas describes the plant as being a 

half mile north of her home on the west side of the road near 

a creek ) . 

When Jean married Louis Schairer, her home became his 

famiiy s farm on Burlington Road. It was located southeast of 

Sholes School near Plato Road (District #53). At one point 

the schoolhouse was situated further southeast on the northwest 
corner of Ellithorpe and Burlington Roads. It was later moved 
north to be closer to where the children lived who attended 
there. One particular child, Jean's youngest son Erman was too 
young for school, but would often runaway to it. She would later 
rmd him with a pencil seated at one of the desks drawing. The 

teacher never seemed to mind. Jean’s other children were Louis 
Karen, Kay, and Julie. 

In later years, the school which set on the east side of 

the road, only had five children and three of them were from 

the Schairer Family. "We didn't want folks to think that we 
had a private school, so we merged with the Chapman School," 
Jean recalls. The teacher there was Frances Miller. Paul 
Peterson, Lyma Godfrey, Mrs. McGirr, Miss McClintoch and Juanita 
Chandler were among some of the teachers at Sholes School. Paul 
went onto to teach at the Pepelow School. His folks owned the 
meat market in Burlington. Ruth (Russell) Anderson was the 
last teacher at Sholes School. However, it was Ralph Campbell 

who had earlier owned the Schairer Farm who donated the Sholes 
School to the forest preserve. The gift came in memory of his 
mother Martha who taught there from 1913-1915.. (There's always 
been confusion about the school's name which is often now seen 

hyphenated using both names (Schairer-Sholes School). When a 
friend of Jean's attempted to get copies of his records, he 

ad to come back to Geneva twice and the second time request 

his information under Sholes School. Depending on where the 
school was, it was called the Sholes or Schairer School. Jean's 
husband s father Floyd and grandfather Louis Sr. owned the farm 
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next to the school. Louis Sr. married Ida Louella (Wright) a 

relative to Solomon Wright. His brothers were Kenneth and Arne. 
Floyd married Marie Bakken who taught at Sholes School. Floyd's 
brother George lived across the street on the west side of 
Burlington Road, with his wife Emma, and children Elmer, Don, 
and Eileen Schairer Beckman.. 

Today Jean's oldest son Louis serves as a volunteer 
educator at the old school. Jean recalls hearing that across 
from their farm there was once one of the many tavern/stagecoach 
stops located on Burlington Road (the St. Charles to Galena 

Stage Route then). "One night a peddler was roughed up and killed 
by two marauders who stuffed his body in our well," Jean 
remembered. "From then on occupants of our house heard 
unexplained footsteps in the night." The tavern is where the 
Bestler property is today on the west side of the Burlington 

Road blacktop, across from the Schairer Farm. Travelers to Galena 
often stopped there at night. 

As far as the Hardin Church goes, Mrs. Schairer thought 
that the church building had been auctioned off to a farmer. 
Maple Park farmer Pete Petit was contacted about an old church 
that was on his property being used as a grain storage building. 
Mr. Petit stated that his father once bought the back end of 

the St. Peter and Paul Church from the Virgil area, not the 
Hardin Church. Petit stated that the building outgrew its 
usefulness and was knocked down many years ago. He does not 

know what happened to the Hardin Church. 

Louis Schairer 

Louis Schairer, son of Jean and Louis Schairer, and Pioneer 
Sholes School Restoration Society President Anne Werhane provided 
additional information about the school. There have been 

scattered articles written about the school, but no full length 
books yet. Barb Moen of Schaumburg did do her thesis on one 
room school houses, and some research on the school. A retired 

teacher Fay Stone was the person that spearheaded the drive 
to move the school and help pay for its restoration. There 

were numerous fund raisers and tag days held after the school 
building was moved to the Leroy Oaks Forest Preserve on Dean 
Street in St. Charles. This came in 1979. The building was 

later opened to the public in 1981. There is a basement under 

the school now, but it is too damp to store anything in it. 
The society has also collected a number of books and other 

materials from the former school. Former students are frequent 
visitors and helpers. Lois Divine volunteers at the school. 
Her father Clyde Divine, attended classes there, and his aunt 

Emma Dittmer Divine was his teacher. Barb Wade, a retired local 
teacher plays the role of school-marm, when the facility is 
open on Sundays during the summer. 

Louis, Jean's son told of the history of the school. First 
it was owned by the Sholes Family, and was located on the NW 
corner of Burlington and Ellithorpe Road. Later it was moved 
further north of the "T" intersection of Burlington and Plato 
Roads. Louis attended school there before consolidation from 
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1940 47 (through 7th grade). His teacher during that time was 
Ruth Russell Anderson. "She was an excellent, but stern 

teacher," Louis recalled, "She'd play ball and go sledding with 
us but knew how to control the classroom, and help students 
learn." 

He stated that there weren't too many discipline problems 
in the school. "Somebody might have to stand out in the hall 

or after school at times," he remembered. Louis never got into 

any trouble, but if he had, his parents would have learned about 
it quickly, as the teacher and his parents were good friends. 

She had boarded with them. He remembers that his grandmother 
Marie Bakken also taught at Sholes School, and his great 

grandmother Ida Wright went to school there with the Indians. 

The school dates back to at least 1871. 

The Schairer s often stay in contact and discuss the old 
school, hoping that new information might surface about it. 
They have golf and bowling outings during the year. Louis taught 
for 37 years in the Arlington Heights system. Several of his 
family members are also teachers. He mentioned that putting 
12 or so children in a one room school house is like the 
cooperative teaching methods practiced later in larger schools. 
Students learn from one another and by observing the advance 
work being taught to older pupils. Louis also mentioned that 
often while the teacher was instructing the older students, 
another of their classmates would be working with the younger 
children . 


Wilma (Henry) Meyer 

Wilma remembers the old Hardin Church as a small building 
with horse stables in back. There were regular church services, 
Sunday School, a once a year fair, and their own Chautauqua. 
(This was a cultural—religious) meeting in a tent. Another tent 
event was the church's annual fair. Years afterwards, the Hardin 
Neighborhood Club held meetings and socials in the area. The 
Meyer's lived on Ramm Road one mile west of North Virgil. They 
later moved to Maple Park. 


Don Bergman 

This section concludes with those of us wondering what 
exactly did happened to the Hardin Church, and where it's name 
came from. Most agree that the church was a small building. 
Years later, when Don Bergman viewed the remains of the 
foundation, he thought that the structure was only about 30X25. 

There used to be an old saying about small country churches," 
he remembered. When the door would blow open, the pastor would 
reach over the pulpit and close it." He doubted that there were 
many pews inside the building, which had no basement.. 

He remembers years later that Rev. McClintoch remained 
xn the area for sometime after the church closed around 1927. 
Rev. McClintoch lived in a shanty in Butt's Woods, one mile 
west of the Ramm Farm on Ramm Road. He and his folks went there 
one time to buy some strawberries. Don thought that Rev. 
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McClintoch preached at times at the Lily Lake Congregational 
Church after the Hardin Church closed. 

At one service Don recalls the time that his younger brother 
spoke out of turn. John was three years old, and weighed just 
three pounds at birth. He had excellent diction for such a young 
lad. Sometime before that, Don speculates that his brother John 
must have heard their father Bror curse when he hit is finger 
with a hammer, or during some other type of minor mishap. While 
the minister prayed, he mentioned God, in which three year old 
John responded loudly with the vain expression that he had heard 
his father use. Through the course of this work, the author 
and Don had several conversations about the history of the area. 
When asked about the settlement of East Burlington, he admitted 
that it was a bit before his time. In 1860, maps show a post 
office and store there. Don also says that a creamery was also 
located on the north end of Thomas Road north of McDonald Road. 
"These areas spring up because they thought that the railroad 
was coming through," Don recalls. The same area's failed when 
the railroad took another course through the township. (East 
Burlington was where John Griggs brought his post office to 
around 1860). Early maps show a creamery, post office and store 
there). Don's memory and cooperation have been a great help 
in researching this work... 
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Faith United Methodist Church 
First Evangelical Church 
First Evangelical United Brethren Church 
The Hoosier Grove Church 


Historians are always indebted to those who have walked 
and written before them. For over the years, it is easy to lose 
information, and the most recent of facts can become cloudy 
or forgotten. 

Every church also needs an historian, and usually this 
task falls to an older person who now has the time to collect 
and type out the institution's vanishing past. This person 
probably witnessed some of the church's heritage and knows where 
to find the rest. 

In 1974, Faith United Methodist Church secretary Leanora 
Hannah took on the job of writing her church's history. For 
the many years she worked in the office. She also felt a burden 
to write some type of organized history of her church. She had 
access to church files, reports, and records. Her goal was to 
compile a "single source, of information with an emphasis on 
facts and figures." She admitted that it was not a complete 
work and subject to the documents that she had available. 
Sometime ago during the merger of Faith and Plato she had called 
Pastor Keck from her nursing home to inquire if her report was 
still around. Rev. Keck assured her that copies were still 
available if anyone wanted one. Here was someone who had 
dedicated herself to her church and wanted very much to preserve 
its past. 

On her title page, Leanora wrote," I trust that the 
infoimation contained will be helpful to some degree in 
presenting a history of Faith United Methodist Church. It is 
my hope that it will bring back memories of joy to the older 
members of our congregation, and to our newer and future members, 
an acquaintance with our past as well as inspiration for our 
future. Her 82 X 11 inch green covered typed booklet contains 
some fifty pages of enrollment figures, financial reports, and 
other details. There are also inserts concerning building 
projects, and other church activities. 

However, for our purposes, it is important here to note 
that Faith s heritage is now a part of Cornerstone Methodist 
Church. On May 31, 1998, Faith and the Plato Center United 

Methodist Church merged into one new church called Cornerstone. 
Faith had been shopping for property in the Udina area for 
expansion during the previous year. When this became cost 
prohibited they sought instead to combine their resources with 
another existing church. Merging with Plato Center seemed to 
make sense, since Plato was already located in an area where 
the district Methodists would like to grow into. 

Before any of this was thought of...before downtown Elgin 
became a changing neighborhood with little place to park... 
Before Faith realized that to update their church to 'be 
accessible for its aging members, it would cost 
$750,000..And before its church committee decided that perhaps 
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there were too many Methodist churches alreadythere were 
early smaller congregations that met and their formations would 
many years later form Faith United Methodist Church. 

Our space does not permit us to print the finer details 
of finance reports, enrollment figures, and various church 
activities, but it is important to note the recorded facts and 
dates of the times when these early churches formed. We are 
indeed indebted to Leanora Hannah for the basis of this chapter. 

The story of Faith United Methodist Church is really the 
composite of several other churches. Faith did not come into 
existence until 1968, when it was combined with the Evangelical 
Brethren Church. Before then, the congregation that worshipped 
in the same building at 19 Center Street was the combination 
of some small early German churches. (The weekday entrance is 
on Highland Avenue). 

In April of 1997, the author and many old semi-pro baseball 
players in the 1920's and 1930's from the Elgin area were honored 
with a special salute to baseball. The event took place at the 
Streamwood Park District's Hoosier Grove Prairie Park. We kidded 
the museum's curator then Nancy Gehr about the name. . What is 
this Hoosier stuff? There is no one here from Indiana except 
for John Russell Ghrist. . .born on Babe Ruth s birthday February 
6 , 1949 in Hammond, Indiana... He' s a real Hoosier .. with a birth 

date like that, no wonder he's a baseball nut. The author took 
pride in being the only Hoosier there that day. Incidentally , 
the word "Hoosier" comes from slang talk "who's here?" or as 
any good historian will tell you...People were called Hoosiers 
because they worked on the Ohio River docks for Sam Hoosier, 
a contractor in the 1840's. In later years, they also became 
known as "bills" or hillbillies, but the author will forgive 
those who think that way...That day when everyone was talking 
baseball with some area legendary greats as Don Fitchie the 
Udina kid, Walter Krog, Johnny Kaptain, Julius "Tubby" Simonini 
and others no one was thinking anything else but baseball. 
Actually, the day was set aside to honor past Udina ball players 
as Frank "Lefty Schrieber, and Walter "Lefty" Wiese. 

Hoosier Grove was a place near Streamwood where many folks 
from Indiana and other parts east first settled before coming 
further west to points beyond Elgin. Today the area is marked 
by the fine museum, barn, and schoolhouse, on which was once 
the Landmeier Pumpkin Farm. This is on Irving Park Road (Rt. 
19) east of Illinois Route 59. Streamwood is a relatively new 
town incorporated in 1957. Development is wide spread, and much 
of the available is land is being poured over with concrete. 
This even includes the area’s old semi-pro baseball field known 
as Ed Ralph's Woods. The Hanover Dodgers players built themselves 
a ball park on the south side of Route 19 about a quarter mile 
east of Bartlett Road. 

The people here were like early settlers elsewhere. They 
had a certain religious faith and a need to practice it. In 

this area of basically German farmers, they first held church 
services in homes, and log cabins before constructing a building 
for religious purposes. These early services were conducted 

in 1855 by Rev. Lageschulte and Rev. Andreas Schnake. As in 


the case of the early church societies in Plato, ministers 
riding on horseback made their way between congregations to 
serve them. Rev. Schnake also preached in nearby Elgin. 

Early services were held in the homes of Henry Runge and 
William Walbaum. In the summer they were held outside in the 
groves. Leanora Hannah relates that "bands of hoodlums," often 
came around and often caused upheaval and persecution. In 1856, 
the people built their first church on the Henry Follman Farm 
(formerly the Gellermann Farm) on North Bartlett Road. In later 
years this building was used for storage and as a pig barn. 

Art and Della Heine of Elgin who are not related to the 
Heine's of Streamwood were asked about the Hoosier Grove Area. 
Their church, Immanuel Church of Christ calls itself the Hoosier 
Grove Church, because it is about a mile from the area called 
Hoosier Grove. The church built in 1852, at 1500 Old Church 
Road, west of Barrington Road, in Streamwood does not appear 
to be connected to our story. It has its own cemetery containing 
the graves of people who mostly died between 1860-1890. Rev. 
Don Riemer says there were two groups of German settlers in 
the area. Those that attended his church go back to a different 
part of Germany. "They all came here because of frequent famines 
and to seek a better life. Some came from Hanover, Holstein, 
Mannheim, and Schaumburg. Those names are reflected now in the 

names of area places here." The basic religious philosophies 
appear to be in the manner of worship and church ownership. 
Rev. Riemer stated that his reformed church has more local 
control, while the German Brethren churches went the way of 
the Methodists and have installed a bishop who controls church 
functions and attitudes. When some of these German farmers 

migrated further west they settled around North Plato and later 
became the founders of the Lutheran church there. A list of 
some of the family names buried in the Immanuel Cemetery is 
printed elsewhere in this book. 

Art Heine relates that the Gellerman Farm was located on 

North Bartlett Road north of Irving Park Road on the east side. 

The fire department is nearby, which is north of a shopping 

center and the Ray Schwarz home. Art remembers there being 
a small cemetery there, but the graveyard and the church which 
became a farm building had been removed. Former Hanover-Wayne 
Fire Chief (33 years), Elmer Hecht says the fire house was built 
on the Benson Farm. "There was an old farmstead there, and the 

cemetery with about 25 graves was just north of where the 

firehouse was built," he recalls. The graves were there in the 
late 1950's, but he does not remember what happened to them, 
or the church. The old church could have been one of the farm 
structures on the property. The area has since been developed 

into home sites. 

The Hoosier Grove Church was organized on December 10, 
1860, according to Leanora. The Gellermann's donated two acres 
of land for the church. It was completed a year later for the 
cost of $620. Henry Runge, Fred Sonneborn, H. Rodemund and C. 
Buechte were the first teachers in the Sunday School which had 
been organized in 1856. Ernst Meier and William Walbaum were 
the first Sunday School Superintendents. 
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An historian of the time E.L. Nolting noted at the time 
that the membership of the Hoosier Grove Church was 36. It 
included the families of Walbaum, Boehning, Meier, Rust, 
Leiseberg, Heine, Sonneborn, Ettners, Thies, Gellermann, Hakes, 
Battermann, Grote, Czischkis, Nolting, Baseman, and one familiar 
name to Plato people George Rippberger. It was George's son 

Adam who left money to the church and an orphanage it was 

planning on starting when he died in 1897. According to Mrs. 
Hannah who wrote the EUB church history in 1974, remains of 
the Hoosier Grove Church were still standing on its "fieldstone 
foundation on the old Gellerman property. The sources that 
we have spoken with, say that the old church and graveyard have 
been gone for many years. 

The roots of Faith United Methodist Church also include 
a congregation that met in private homes in Elgin, the old 

Sherman House, and in the old Congregational Church. In 1858, 
the people met in a home on East Chicago Street. This dwelling 
was moved to Cookane Avenue when the high school was expanded. 
These folks built a church on Villa Street, where the Free 

Methodists had their building in 1874. It was later moved to 

Wellington Avenue and used as a house. The Free Methodists got 
the building on Villa Street, by trading a church they had to 

the German worshipers on the corner of Center and Milwaukee 
Streets in 1870. (Milwaukee today is Highland Avenue). The 

pastors to that point were Schnake, Rev. George Vetter, and 
H. Hintze in 1860. On June 8, 1861, the Elgin Society of the 

Evangelical Association of North America was formed. The church 
was called the First Church of the Evangelical Association. 

Leanora identifies the first trustees as Henry Runge, Christopher 
Redeker and Henry Bierman. They occupied this building from 

1870-1893. The church had a watering trough out front for horses 
and came with a $400. debt that they paid off in three years. 

A more recent Daily Herald article states that the church 

first held services in a frame building at 385 Silver Street 
on December 22, 1895. It was built and decorated in one month 

by the First Church of the Evangelical Association. That old 
building was used by the Highland Avenue Assembly God until 
1963, when it was purchased by the First Missionary Baptist 

Church. This article maybe referring to the Cedar Hill Mission 
that the church ran from the 1890's to the 1920's on North 
Crystal Avenue. Services had originated in Dolby s Tin Shop. 

This facility was mainly used as a Sunday School. Mrs. Charles 
Karsten (Augusta Geister) was the pianist there. The Geister 
Lumber Company supplied the building materials to construct 
the church. 

Also found in county records was a document setting up 
the trustees of a congregation called the Center Street Methodist 
Episcopal Church of Elgin. The trustees were Henry Shumann, 
W.W. DuBois, Lewis Fletcher, David Y. Barclay, James Kee, 

D.R.Hear twe1d, and Henry Wisterman. The report was witnesed 

by Henry Lea, and notorized by Vincent S. Lovall. It is dated 
October 5, 1877. This shows that the Methodists were already 

in Elgin at this time, but not yet connected with the EUB church. 
Lewis Fletcher had earlier been involved in the formation of 
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the Methodist Church at Plato Center. Today another Methodist 
Church, the First United Methodist Church sets nearby at 216 
E. Highland Avenue. 

A third church that figures in the history of Faith was 
the Miller s Grove Church at Rt . 25 and Helm Road. Student 

pastors from Elgin and Barrington conducted services there. 
In the 1870's the popularity of the church declined, and the 
building was sold in 1923 and turned into a tavern. It was later 
moved to Carpentersville , and made into apartments. This 
according to historian Florence Daeschner. 

These three congregations helped build a new church on 
the property at 19 Center Street. The first service was held 
on the first floor of the building on Thanksgiving Day 1893. 
Elgin Mayor William Grote was president of the church board 
and involved in its operation for 43 years. He donated $10,000 
of the $30,000 construction costs to build the church and bought 
its first organ. During construction, services were held at 
Unity Hall on DuPage Street. Rev. J. Wellner was the pastor 

of the 322 member church. The services were in German until 
the outbreak of World War I in 1914. At that time, German was 
still used during two services. This angered many people who 

left the church, changed their names by court action to English 
equivalents, and never spoke of their relatives as "coming over 
from Germany, or the old country." The German language was not 
tolerated since our country was at war with Germany. 

In an interview on WEPS-FM in 1997, Elgin historians 

Clarence Reber and George Albee, discussed the devastating 
tornado that struck the city on March 28, 1920. Reber and Albee 

appeared on three editions of the "Elgin Hour" radio show with 

the author at the high school radio station. (The station's 

engineer Donald Tuttle and program director Carolyn Brandes 
are members at Faith). Reber told of being an assistant at the 
local funeral home and reported on the damage and loss of lives 
in the city. Clarence remembers that the wind was so strong 

that it picked up all of the water out of the Fox River, so 

that the bottom could be seen. The storm roared through Plato 
Center and North Plato. Mrs. Ida Wesemann remembers playing 
the organ that Palm Sunday at St. Peter's Lutheran Church. The 
wind blew in the windows and knocked down the church's horse 
sheds along Plank Road. 

In Elgin, the storm killed seven people and damaged the 
three adjacent steeples of the Baptist, Congregational and the 
First Evangelical Church. About $2,000 in destruction was done 
to the roof, and windows of the evangelical church, as well 
as the Everett Mission on Perry Street. Rev. F.F. Jordan 
dismissed the service early. However, three people were killed 
in the Congregational Church and two in the Baptist Church as 
services there lingered past noon. The congregationalists then 
met in the evangelical church until their facility could be 
repaired. A 1923 photo of the First Evangelical Church shows 
it without its steeple. About this time, an educational wing 
was being constructed. The sanctuary was also renovated. 

Rev. I.L. Schweitzer was pastor during this time. 

There were also other improvements made to the building 
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over the years. These included a gym in 1923, remodeling of 
the first floor and basement 1953, sanctuary renovations 1962, 
and educational unit remodeling in 1975. 

The Rippberger Family show up in Mrs. Hannah s report a 
few other times. In 1892, Sophia Rippberger was a charter member 
of the Ladies Aid Society. Anna Rippberger joined the next year. 
Walter Rippberger was chairman of the educational unit fund 
raising committee in 1922. Rolland Rippberger was the church s 
seeretary—treasurer in 1923, and president of the Evangelical 
League of Christian Endeavor (youth) in 1924. Carl F. Rippberger 
was secretary of the 650 member Sunday School in 1923. W.C. 
Rippberger was a Sunday School teacher at that time. Carl and 
Walter Rippberger were in the service during World War I. Another 
recognizable name Lowell Reinking was a student minister in 
1948-50. Faith UMC has always had an active Sunday School and 
youth program, but since the 1950's membership has slowly 
declined. Mrs. Hannah thought that the problem was with the 
adults and church officials for not taking a wider interest 
with the children. In recent years attendance has dwindled to 
about 240 members. 

The church also owned parsonages and other buildings. They 
purchased the Pierce home in January of 1922 at 13 Center Street,- 
which became the parsonage. The former home of the pastor at 
261 Milwaukee Street (Highland Avenue) was moved to 270 Milwaukee 
Avenue. The educational wing was then built on this land on 
the east side of the church. Rev. Jordan who became an 
evangelist, purchased the old parsonage for his home at 270 
Milwaukee Street. The City of Elgin bought this land in 1956 
for a parking lot. The home was bought by a Mr. Wheeler, 
according to Mrs. Hannah and was moved to Fremont Street and 
made into apartments. Other early parsonages were located at 
664 Addison Street and 653 Forest Avenue. 

Through the years the church has been widely known for 
its mission work, youth programs, Easter pageants, and community 
outreach programs. A depression relief program was formed in 
the 1930's to assist needy families. A interesting note about 
the YPA (Young People's Alliance) in the 1920's mentioned 
that a box social took place. A total of some 500 people some 
on hay racks attended the Sunday night meeting. Roll call was 
answered with a Scripture verse. Young men paid as much as seven 
dollars for that special lunch box so they could dine with the 
female that prepared it. An open house was held in January of 
1955, to mark the church's 100th anniversary. The church's new 
organ was installed in 1964. An endowment fund collected over 
$80,000 interest as reported in 1974 since 1920. 

Over the years the church has changed its name three times. 
In the beginning it was called the First Church of the 
Evangelical Association (or Erste Evangelische Kirche in German). 
It became the First Evangelical Church in 1922 after combining 
with the United Evangelical Church. In 1946, the congregation 
was combined with the United Brethren in Christ, becoming the 
First Evangelical United Brethren Church. At a general conference 
meeting in Dallas, Texas on April 23, 1968, the Evangelical 

United Brethren Church and the Methodist Church joined together 
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to form the United Methodist Church. There was already a 
Methodist Church across the street, so the congregation decided 
to call themselves Faith United Methodist Church. 

The author of this report which has been paraphrased here, 
Leanora Hannah worked in the church office from October of 1943 
to December 31, 1972, and retired after 29 years of service. 

On Sunday October 25, 1998, District Superintendent C. 
Joseph Sprague conducted the final service, decommissioning 
the former EUB/Faith facility as a Methodist Church. The service 
was attended by Ray Geister whose family donated many hours 
of service, resources, and even supplies from his lumber company 
to the church for many years. 

At this writing, the Iglesia Carismatica Puerta de Sion, 
a Spanish speaking independent Pentacostal Church has purchased 
the building. On May 31, 1998, Faith combined with the Plato 
Center United Methodist Church and are preparing to build a 
new facility on 18 acres of land on the northeast corner of 
Russell and Muirhead Roads. Until construction is completed 
services are being held in the old Plato Church and at Plato 
Grade School . 

The last staff at Faith United Methodist are as follows: 
Rev. Donald C. Keck, who retired July 1, 1998, to North Carolina. 
Rev. Paul Meyers formally the assistant pastor of Court Street 
United Methodist Church in Rockford becomes the new pastor of 
the result of the merger between Faith and Plato known now as 
the Cornerstone Church. 

Other lay and clergy staff were: 

Education-Linda Lowery, teaching pastor-Calvin Culpepper, student 
pastor-Roberta "Bobbie" Rudinger, worship/music Michael Fetzer, 
choir director-Nicole Wagner, administrative secretary Narda 
Rothermel, custodian LaVerne Rabe, missionaries in Chile-Stan 
and Beryl Moore, lay leader Marlene Shales, and chair, church 
council Earl Lowery as of January 1, 1998. The church's motto 
was "faithfully sharing, serving and striving"...Wi11iam Brandes 
Jr. is compiling church information for a computer WEB page 
which will feature the history of both the Faith and Plato 
churches which now make up Cornerstone Church. 


Note: Concerning the location of the Gellerman (or Follman Farm), 

where the original Hoosier Grove Church was constructed. 

A more exact site would be on the east side of North Bartlett 
Road, north of Streamwood Boulevard at Cypress Drive. The 
Streamwood Fire Department #2 is nearby and north of a shopping 
center and the Ray Schwarz home. The church which later became 
a farm out building and the cemetery are now gone and covered 
by development. Their demise deserves more research and concern. 
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First United Methodist Church 

There is only a slim connection between First United Methodist 

Church and its neighbor across the street on hoiy hall. Faith 
United Methodist Church, now called Cornerstone in PlatoCenter 
There were some interesting facts discovered worth noting here 
about the formation of this church. Both have some remote roots 
back to Hoosier Grove. But the reader must bear inmindt 

-- r Grove in the 1850's, was a much wider area that it is 
?III 1 Even Immanuel Chnrch’ of Christ on Old Church Road -est 

of Barrington Road, calls itself the "Hoosier Grove Church 
today It can go ahead and call itself that today as there 

are no other old churches remaining that can claim that name. 
ill church records at First United, say that it. fi.Jt » " 
School group met at the John Hammers farm in 1834, in Hoosie 

Grove. Hammers' property was along Shoe Factory Road near the 
E J S E railroad tracks. This indicates that just about anything 
n Hanover Township including the most -mote areas away om 

nresent day Streamwood were referred to as Hoosier Gro . 

One of the earl, circuit riding ministers Washington Wilcox 
was noted to have preached in Hoosier Grove on December 21, 
1836 In those days the men of the cloth on horseback had a 
fort; mile square area to service which included monthly stops 

32 ll lf the ren not P es aCe o S f the Methodist’s Rock River Conference 
there was an important camp meeting held on June 23, 183 

a grove of oak trees at Oakwood Park. This facility was later 

known as Lord’s Park. The tent was made Q ° f . n ° “ chVr 1 o 11 e m The 
main sail of the captured British ship Q R! trl ^ of Lake ' Erie 
vessel was seized by Commodore Perry m the Battle of Lake h 
In 1313 (This was during the War of 1812) After the meeting 
the canvass was taken back to Chicago and lost during the 
historic Chicago Fire. It was during this large tent crusade 
that the Methodists who had been holding meetings in sepa 

homes decided to ban together and build churches The Methodist 
have built three churches on their property on the southwest 

corner of Highland Avenue and Center Street (216 E . Highland 

Avenue). The structures were erected m 1839, 1870, a 

The entrance of the first building faced Center Street. A county 

document dated November 3. 1877 refers to the 

as the Center Street Methodist Episcopal Church. The trustees 
elected as witnessed by Henry Lea, were Henry Sherman, M.W. 

Du Bois, Lewis Fletcher, David Y. Parclay, ames ’ ’ ‘ 

Hartwill and Henry Wisterman. The Sherman s were thought to 
have donated the land for the building, according to church 
historian Sara Ellen Anderson. Other Later church “ embers 
Mrs. Lewis Fletcher, and members of the Kee, and Wiste 

families. Lewis Fletcher was also an earlier organizer o 
Plato Center UMC. Mrs. Anderson has never heard her church being 
caUed Center Street anything... Then there is connection 

between Faith and First, except that they both once held S d y 
School meetings in homes around Hoosier Grove First Unite 
has always been a Methodist Church, while Faith had 

roots in the German and Brethren traditions. 
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Washington Reformed Presbyterian Church 
of Deerfield, Illinois 

The Memorial Washington Reformed Church 
of Plato, Illinois 

Each year on the Sunday after Memorial Day, interested 

persons, friends, and family members attend the annual service 
of the Memorial Washington Reformed Church. The building is 
located on Highland Avenue, three miles west of Randall Road 
west of Elgin, and is surrounded by a cemetery. A white freshly 
painted fence gives a somewhat country flavor to the graveyard 
which is dotted with tombstones containing the names of area's 
earliest settlers. This was their church in the mid 1800's. 

e names Deerfield and Washington are throwbacks to the time 

when the area was in these early voting precincts before 

townships were created. The church and the cemetery rest in 

both Plato and Rutland Townships. 

The once a year service is held to commemorate Scottish 
traditions, and practice of worshipping in the house where the 
pioneer settlers came every Sunday. Children are gladly welcomed 
to attend the usually hour long program, as it will be they 
who will be called upon to continue this practice in future 
years. As young adults, hopefully they will remember the "faith 
of our fathers. 

An interesting booklet called "Lest We Forget ." by Florence 
Damisch, Eva McCornack, Pearl Hood Rayburn, and George W. Hilton 
was prepared in 1935. The $2. publication is a good investment 
in reading, and details the beginnings of the 150 year old 
^ hur 5 h ; In it: > are the recollections of direct descendants Andrew 
H. MtCornack and Elizabeth Eakin, as well as other vital 
information necessary to write the history of the church. In 
1935, the church officers were president Marcus Damisch, 
treasurer William C. McQueen, and secretary Pearl Hood Rayburn,’ 
w o also was the chair person of the history committee. 

Lest We Forget," gives a splendid run down of church 

fathers, history, and customs of the 1800's in the Scottish 
church. It explains the struggles that the Scots endeared in 
their homeland defending the principles of Calvin, and 

Presbyterianism. At that time, King Charles II of England was 
the head of the state church. The leader of the reformist 

movement Richard Cameron and his followers called "Cameronians" 
rejected any allegiance be given to government officials setting 
policy for the church. During the late 1600's the descendants 
o early Plato and Rutland residents moved to Ireland to escape 

persecution by the English royalty. They came to this area with 

their traditions, needs, and desire for religious freedom. 

Found amongst the tombstones in the adjoining cemetery, 
are the following names, who were the early settlers from 
Scotland and Ireland. These included the families of Moore, 
iley, Christie, Eakin, Lowry, Hunter, Lynch, Hood, Atchison, 
McCornack Alexander, William, McQueen, Shedden, Shirra 
(bhirrard), White, Martin, Hannah, and Fraser. (The Shirra 
Brothers who arrived here in 1840 from Scotland according to 
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the inscriptions on their tombstones are buried in the Udina 
Cemetery. They owned the land now farmed by the Russell s). 
"Lest We forget" describes these people as plain folk, a 
determined from Scotland, humorous and resolute from the nort 
of Ireland, they all fitted well into the new land of promise. 
They had little money, but were what might be called canny an 
industrious. Soon their cabins were built and their land cleared 
and tilled for the crop." They also followed the teachings of 
John Knox, a reformer, and founder of Scottish Presbyterianism. 

The booklet goes on to provide some other interesting 
points concerning county history. For example it was mentioned 
that early settler E.R. Starks who came here m 1835 from 
Rutland, Virginia, was the person that suggested that the 
adjoining township to Plato be called Rutland. It had been 
previously called Jackson. However as m the case of Plato 
Township first being called Homer, both Homer and Jackson were 
changed, because other townships in the state were already using 
those names. Also by 1850, there were 18 churches in Kane County. 
The combined value of their buildings was $30,000. 

Like many congregations, before there was a central churc 
building, early members met in private homes and log cabins. 
The residences of the Shedden, McQueen, and McCornack families, 
were used for church meetings as early as 1841 - To kdese 

pioneers, religion was "their help and their shield in those 

days of discouragement and struggle." A 1991 Landmarks column 
in the Courier-News by Mick Zawislak, details how these families 

built their church. . . „ 

In our study of the township, it has been noted that certai 

old methods brought over by the settlers were still the best 
ways. One historian examining aerial photos of local farms 

thought they resembled the arrangement of farm fields in 
Scotland. Farmers have processed their oats, corn, and takaa 

care of their animals in the same fashion, their parents taug 
them. When it came time to build a church m 1842, the Scots 
also known as "Covenanters," or Reformed Presbyterians, 
constructed a building "modeled after a church the sett ers 
had attended in their native Scotland. (This was in the 
Newton-Steward portion of Scotland). The construction of the 
building was supervised by William and Daniel Fraser. e 
was donated by Alexander McCornack, whose cabin was near the 
church. The church was completed around 1847. Earlier m 18 , 
worshipers in Dundee had already built their church. The Scottish 
Presbyterians who adhered closely to the Sabbath rules would 
not drive their horses on Sunday, but would walk to Dundee to 
attend church services there. Letters in a private collection 
from Andrew McCornack told of the loneliness the people face 
and the joy they would receive if a minister of their faith 
was sent to them. The Reformed Presbytery of Illinois sent them 
a young pastor who preached in the local cabins in 18 . 

County documents reveal that the elected trustees of the 
Reformed Presbyterian Church of Deerfield on January 1 , 1847 
were William Fraser, William Lynch and Stewart Christie. The 
church was renamed on January 1, 1848 and became the Reformed 

Presbyterian Church of Washington. George Acheson (some sources 
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Say A tchinson) replaced Stewart Christie on the church board. 

r , . 6 , U1 ! din§ ltself was from local timber, lumber from 

Chicago hand cut shingles, and included a sundial over the 
door. Inside the seats were mere boards laid on blocks. Later 
better seats were made by Squire Kelley. The pulpit was a three 
foot square block The present speaker's stand was donated by 

Mrs. Mary Lynch and her daughter Mrs. Mary Ann Weidner. By 1859 
the walls were plastered, a cement floor had been put under 
the building, and the church was refurbished. The cemetery's 
irst burrai that of Isabel Fraser came that year. More land 
was also purchased from the McCornack's for more burial lots 

which were sold for $1.50 each. 

The strict Sunday services were sometimes held all day 
with a noon time meal consisting of food that the families had 
oug with them. Those invited to the communion table, attended 
preparatory meetings. They were given a card signifying their 
pr ° par admittance to the special service. In 1851, Margaret 
and Mary Moore married George Atchinson and William Woods. These 
were the first weddings held in the church. The first church 

ministers were Rev. Mr. Stewart, Rev. Andrew Gaily, and James 

from S °V8A7 1 «« e , rved n f0r YearS - ReV * Gaily served the church 

1883-1 RRfi 67 c 8 3 *- , - aV±d McKinne y was the pastor from 

1883 iSSb Special services were held for soldiers going off 
to fight in the Civil War. 8 

rhlir , In p he early 1860' s a schism developed in the Presbyterian 
Church. County sources reported, that a younger element in the 
ha c? become dissatisfied with some old traditions, and 
lets. Some of the more liberal members even objected to the 
pronunciation of the word "psalms," calling them "sams. "DeKalb 

Kel I! 1 ' u Ph H h 1S , Kelley says that her relatives John and Eliza 
+ l tended the newer version of the Presbyterian Church 
at that time. The new group then built a church of their own 
just a few rods distant," from the Washington Church. This 
would be on property directly to the east. Most of this land 

the n un- f° ddly e n n ° U8h oc cupied today by another congregation, 
the Unitarian Universialist Church of Elgin. Much of this 

property as well as the parsonage on the south side of what 
is today Highland Avenue was owned by J.A. McQueen. On warm 
days when the church windows were open worshipers could wave 
to each other while the services were in session. The new church 
was called the American Presbyterian Church, attempting to add 
a patriotic fda ^° r to their name. A county document dated 
e p tember 18, 1871, listed the trustees of the splinter group 

Alex McCornack, John Shedden and Andrew Shedden. Their church 
was then called the First Presbyterian Church of Plato. (This 
was the same church as the American Presbyterian Church indicated 
in county histories). By October 15, 1879, there is only one 

c urch whose trustees were George Muirhead, John Shedden and 
Alexander McCornack. Whatever dogmas, doctrine, or previous 
objections to the old ways of the church had been put aside 
and the y were one again. However, both churches were still shown 
19 Vi 04 coanty maps. Rev. Sawers of the Udina Congregation Church 
been the pastor for the American Presbyterian Church. Their 
church could not support a full time minister. 
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When the Scotch Presbyterians built a second church at 
North Plato in 1873, Rev. Mr. McDougall was in charge there. 
This facility was probably constructed to ease crowding at the 
building on Highland Avenue, or serve worshipers who lived closer 
to North Plato. The land for this church was sold by John and 
Esther Eastman to the trustees of the Second Presbyterian Church 
on April 8, 1871. The trustees were Samuel Chapman, John Eastman 

and Charles Warner. The document was approved by then Justice 
of the Peace Thomas Burnidge. 

On October 9, 1877 George Muirhead, John B. Shedden and 

Alexander McCornack were elected trustees. This action took 
place during a meeting at the home of Mrs. Orinda Blanchar . 
This church which cost $3,000 to build was seldom used and was 
later sold to the Lutherans for $775. on December 14, 1888. 
The official name of the Lutherans on the document was Trustees 
of the Evangelische Lutherische St. Peter Germinde, a religious 
society. According to the Lutherans, the decision to buy the 
church was decided during that summer , but county records say 
it did not occur until almost the end of the year. John Ranstead 
is listed as the notary public on the document. The building 

was sold by the surviving trustees George Muirhead and John 
B. Shedden of the Second Presbyterian Church. 

At the Washington church, interest in the tiny Scottis 

church dwindled as members started to attend other near y 

congregations. Services were discontinued on September 9, 

Student minister Milton Hanna was the speaker. Rev. James 
Chestnut conducted the last baptism and communion. Families 
involved in the church at that time included..McFadden, 
Galbraith, Pollack, Johnston, Orr, Benson, and Ritchie. 

The facility was not to be forgotten, as it was incorporated 
as the Memorial Washington Reformed Church of Plato in 1 
An association to care for the building and grounds had been 
created in 1916. Today is includes some 250 members. At that 
time W.A. Damisch was president, W.C. McQueen treasurer, and 
Elizabeth Eakin was secretary. 

Some extensive repairs were made to the building in 1921 
and 1922. John Fraser, grandnephew of the original caretakers 
of the building supervised the renovations. A bronze tablet 

with the names of the first church members was affixed to the 
front of the building in 1924. It was dedicated in June of 
1924 by Mrs. Pearl Hood Rayburn, granddaughter of William Hood, 
and Beryl Moore, great granddaughter of Samuel Eakin and James 
Moore. The plaque says, "this tablet is made to preserve the 
memory of pioneers, God fearing people from Scotland and Ireland 
who organized this church in 1841, as a place to meet together 
and worship." In addition, pew holder plaques were donated 
by Orville McCornack, great grandson of Andrew McCornack Sr. 
The church officially changed its name to the Memorial Washington 
Reformed Presbyterian Church of Plato on June > • 

Membership in the church association requires a belief in God 
and fellowship of man, and is open to anyone owning a lot in 
the cemetery. Dues were listed in the 1935 Lest We Forget 
publication at two dollars a year. The booklet also acknowledged 
the Ladies' Aid Society for their many past fundraising efforts. 
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. . , Wl 1 1 n 1 , 1 , am Damisch was the president of the church association 
until 1946. His brother Marcus W. became the next president 
until his death in 1967. Richard Damisch then served until 1972. 
The current president is Tam Lonergan of Glen Ellyn. Northrook 
advertising executive Richard J. Damisch is the historian, having 
taken over in 1980 after the death of Clara J. Gage. The 

adjoining cemetery contains about 400 graves of many members 
including those of the Damisch, and Gage families. Lonergan, 

himself is a relative of one of the church founders Andrew 
McCornack. The church was added to the National Registry of 

Historic Places on June 7, 1981. (Another newspaper lists this 

date as November 19, 1980). 

Different ministers are called up each year to deliver 
e message, during the church's once year service. At the 80th 
observance Rev Donald E. Kinloch of the Village Presbyterian 

Church of Northbrook and a native of Scotland was the guest 
speaker. Previous to this time on the 101st anniversary of the 

f, U n i the t, 25 ^ h annual business meting, the guest speaker 

wa Dr Charles K. Carpenter of Baileyville, Illinois. The message 
Uur Great Possessions, was given on June 7, 1942. The sermon 

was on religious and intellectual freedoms. A special memorial 

for soldiers was conducted by Pearl Rayburn, Gloria Lehman and 
i 11 on Kult. A quartette sang which was composed of Miss 
Gertrude Barnes, Mrs. Beth Stone, Theodore Thorsen and Carl 
Keckner. David Gaily also spoke on the topic "The Country Church. 
His father was Rev. Andrew Gaily who had been the minister at 
ashington Church from 1867-1883, according to the Courier-News. 
The favorite hymn, Faith of Our fathers, was also sung. 

On June 7, 1998, at the 82nd meeting of the congregation, 

Rev. Greg Lucas Associate Pastor of the First Congregational 
Church of West Dundee, delivered the message. Each of these 

years guitarist and singer Russ Mobley of Huntley provided the 
music and Craig Mason of Elgin played "Taps." The complete 

service was covered by the author in 1998. 

The 1997-98 officers and trustees were... 


President—Tam Lonergan 
Vice-President Kathy Paradise 
Secretary-Susan Gage Racette 
Treasurer and Sexton-Ken Teeple 

Trustees-Paul Chouinard, Martha Kelley, Rob Mason, 
Sue Simonsen, and Jeff Wahl. 

Council-Mark Damisch. 


Jody Schmeck, 


Names 

Andrew McCornack 
Robert Shedden 
William Fraser 
George McQueen 
Alexander McCornack 
William McCornack 
John McCornack 
William Moore 


on the Memorial Plaque 

Andrew McCornack 
Samuel Eakin 
George Atchison 
Edward Riley 
John Shedden 
Robert Lowry 
Alexander Gibson 
James Moore 
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William Lynch 
Thomas Fraser 
Robert Eakin 
William Hood 

William Eakin 


James Hannah 
Stewart Eakin 
John Hunter 
Stewart Christie 


Church War Veterans 


Civil War-William J. Christie, Robert Eakin, William Fraser, 
John Fraser, Norton Harger, John Hunter (buried m the Mississppi 
River), Henry Irish (buried in Georgia), Andrew McCornack (buried 
in Minnesota), Wellwood McCornack (buried m Englewood, 
Illinois), William F. McCornack, Adam Weidner, James Moore 
(buried in California), John A. McQueen. World War-Robert Hilton. 


This work also contains a chapter on the proceedings that took 
place during the 82nd meeting on June 7, 1998 at 2pm. 


The names Deerfield and Washington in the church's name reflect 
the original name of the voting precinct where the church was 
located in before the creation of townships. 


Chapter Notes 

Church trustee Ken Teeple points out that the church s 
original name had the name "Deerfield," in it. Today it is called 
the Washington Church by most people. 

In this study we learned that before there were townships, 
the areas were divided in voting precincts. About 1838, after 

the area had been separated into smaller parts again, the lan 
that included Campton and Plato Townships was called Fairfield. 
The townships of Hampshire and Rutland was called Deerfield. 

The church is mostly in Plato Township, but a small portion 

does lie in Rutland. Washington was one of the other precinct 
names used for the area. The church decided to stick with that 

one. The congregation's helpful booklet Lest-We F o r g e t 

explains the background in naming the church. The name 

"Deerfield" has nothing to do with the present day city in Lake 
County, Illinois. 
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The North Plato Church 
St. Peter's Lutheran Church 
Olde St. Pete's Antiques 

The town of North Plato once rivaled Plato Center, and 
could have been a large town itself. Plato Center did have the 
a vantage of the railroad passing through the area, but North 
nf J t0 3 store ’ school, cheese factory, tavern and post 

f* a l Ce ’ T ° 1 da J ±tS P ch ^ rch ’ and the cemetery are the only remaining 
eatures left of this once blooming area at the intersection 
of Route 47 and Plank Road. 

The tall steeple of the old North Plato church stands as 
% beacon, holding a place on the horizon marking the location 
o what was once a town. Today, a few houses and some farm fields 
now occupy where industry and hints of municipality once existed, 
ihe once handsome edifice,' built by the Presbyterians in 1873 
is now an antique store called Olde St. Pete's Antiques. The 
Lutheran congregation that occupied the old church for over 
a hundred years moved in 1995, to a new spacious facility they 
built further east on Plank Road. 

The beginnings of church activities in the area according 

to old county sources is similar to that of Plato Center. A 
ev. more sent as a Baptist missionary was known to be 
evangelizing the people, and setting up meetings in homes. 

ridin8 min isters also taught in the community. Around 
1845, Baptists, Methodist Episcopal, and Free Methodists, emerged 
into a group of Free-Will Baptists. They held services in the 
ocal school building. This was on the northwest corner of the 
intersection. The church is on the southwest corner. 

Also coming into the area, were German Lutherans. Some 
of the names found in church records in Hanover, Streamwood 
and Hoosier Grove, are similar to those found on property maps 
in later years. The church was built at a cost of $3,000 by 
the Scotch Presbyterians in 1873. Rev. Mr. McDougall was their 
pastor. Historians are puzzled as to why the Scotch built this 
handsome edifice, and did not use it. They already occupied 

the Washington Church on Highland Avenue that was built in 1844. 
By the middle 1860's the Presbyterians had developed a schism 
and two churches of slightly different beliefs were located 
side by side in the cemetery. Their parsonage was located on 
the other side of Highland Avenue, just a bit to the east 
according to 1871 maps. Could it be that the Presbyterians saw 

the schism coming and built this church at North Plato? It could 
have been used, for the more reformed, or the younger liberal 
group that split off from the main body of believers. This new 
group could not finance their own separate facility, and later 
shared ministers with the Udina Congregation Church. 

It has been also thought that the Scotch congregation had 
gotten too large for the small Washington Church, and needed 
a newer and larger facility. When the split took place, there 
was suddenly room in the church. The Washington Church gets 
its name from being in the former Washington voting precinct 

before the township system of government had begun. For whatever 
the reason the North Plato church was built, the Lutherans living 


in the area were delighted to use the empty church. Pastor H.F. 
Fruechtenicht of St. John's Lutheran Church in Elgin came out 
to North Plato every third Sunday to preach to the North Plato 
Lutherans, beginning in 1873. By August of 1884, regular Sunday 
services were being held at the North Plato Church, conducte 
by Rev. Fruechtenicht. The following men signed the c h u r c s 
constitution formally setting up the North Plato facility as 
a Lutheran Church. They were: Fred Thies, Fred H. Thies, C. 
Kremke, Fred Hartje Sr., Fred Stege Sr., J. Schroeder, J. Kremke, 
H. Volkening , H. Rohrsen, W. Luther, F. Eincke , Gus Mueller, 
Chris Bremer, Chris Fischer, Louis Voltz, Fred Voltz , Theodore 
Fisher, William Schroder, and J. Lenschow. These spellings were 
provided in St. Peter's Evangelical Lutheran Church s fine 

booklet, "Celebrating the Past, Embracing the Future, published 
in 1995. Pastor Edward A. UaTis, Meta Meyer, and LeAnn Stuehler 
researched and wrote this fine historical document. The booklet 
also contained an insert thanking Alan Maas, "a quiet man who 
seeks no recognition," as the overseer of the construction of 
the church's new facility on Plank Road. Other preparation of 
the book was done by LeeMar Printing Company, Lee and Gene Von 
Kaenel and Jean Warfel. 

During the summer of 1888, the men of the congregation 
reportedly thought deeply about purchasing the church. They 
sat down about three hundred feet south of the building, 

"according to now sainted Fred Einek Jr." and pondered the 
question. They offered the few Presbyterians who worshipped 
with them, the right to use the church for burial purposes for 
the period of one year from the sale of the building, providing 
they used one of their own ministers. The price of $775 . was 
offered the Scotch Presbyterians who accepted their offer. A 
parochial school was also established in 1888. St. Peter s next 
pastor was Rev. Otto Gruner who served from 1888-1895. 

In 1889, a parsonage was built, as well as an extra room 

in the back of the church. It is hard to visualize the North 
Plato church without its steeple. Eleven years after the 

Lutherans purchased the building, its tall steeple and be 
were added. There is a German inscription on the bottom of^the 
bell that means "St. Peter Evangelical Lutheran Congregation. 

Around 1920, the church erected what has been described 
as a large open sided shed that faced Plank Road on the southeast 
corner of the intersection. Persons attending church parked 
their horses and buggies there. The tornado on Palm Sunday in 
1920, destroyed this structure and it was never rebuilt. Organist 
at the time Ida Wesemann still remembers the storm, and the 
fact that it also blew in the windows at the church. 

On August 6, 1933, the church held its 50th Anniversary 
The son of a former minister at North Plato pastor Rev. Theodore 
Sieving of Manito, Illinois preached the morning sermon in 
German. Rev. W.J. Kowert of Elgin, delivered the English address 
in the afternoon. A men's chorus from Elgin also sang. 

Engish services started on January 7, 1938, although some 

German speaking services took place on Sunday evenings at pm 
and later on the first Sunday afternoon of each month. 

By 1942, at the start of World War II, German services 
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were discontinued. 

The church's historical booklet makes it easy to follow 
renovations and changes to the building. The following 
improvements were made..In 1946, $7,000 was spent for a full 

i? S onn n1 l’ gas heating system, and kitchen. The church spent 
^10 / o' 0 ". 3 wel J-- Tw ° rest rooms were installed in the basement 
in 1948. A total of $1280. was the price of a Hammond organ 
t e church bought in 1953. The Ladies Aid Society spent $700. 
for new light fixtures in 1954. The next year another $2,516. 
went for the installation of stained glass windows. Church 
organizations and memorials helped pay for the windows. 

<cin nnn 1956, , the ch urch was involved in a remodeling project. 
S1U.000 was the price tag to renovate the church's interior. 
At that time, they shared their minister with St. Peter's 
Lutheran Church of Pingree Grove. Services were held there until 
the work was done. A new parsonage was also planned. It was 
finished the next year at a cost of some $20,000 utilizing much 
volunteer help. The old parsonage was jacked up and moved down 
Plank Road, across the Werthwein bridge to a lot on Main Street 
in Burlington. It was purchased by Burlington grocer Ed Vogel 
for his son Ralph. Local residents Harold Jones and A1 Reiser 
stated that the home just made it across the bridge which is 
over a tributary to Coon Creek. The old gray home was placed 
on a lot across and just to the north from Mott's Tavern in 

Burlington. 

In 1959, the church's 75th Anniversary was held. The church 
at that time had 258 communicant members and 410 baptized 
members Kenneth Greve, Sunday School Superintendent reported 
an enrollment of 110 children and 40 more on the cradle roll. 

n that August Sunday Rev. K.H. Rozak the pastor, spoke at the 
morning service. In the afternoon Rev. H.H. Heinemann of St. 

Matthew Lutheran Church of Barrington presented the confirmation 
and reunion service. He was a former pastor at St. Peter's 
In the evening Rev. Howard Georg of Woodburn, Illinois preached 

u d - L j amond jubilee service. The Courier-News listed the 
church officials at the time. They were: president Albert 
Kessler, vice-president Walter Kusk, secretary Arthur Beu, 
treasurer Edward Wesemann, financial secretary Donald Mickelsen* 
Alvin Schuring, Elmer Hartje, Elmer Struck, and Edward Stock 

elders, Leonard Roush, Chester Roush, and Edwin Boeger were 
trustees. 

improvements to the church happened in the 1960's 
and 19/0 s. The chancel furniture was refinished in 1967, 
interior painting and new carpeting came in 1975, the basement 

was remodeled in 1977, a two car garage was built for the 
parsonage in 1978, and new communion vessels were purchased 
from memorial funds in 1979. 

In 1980, a larger Hammond organ was purchased from John 
Hickey who was listed as the church organist. This replaced 
the 2/ year old Hammond spinet organ. The next year the kitchen 
was remodeled. Rev. Edward A. Davis became the pastor, replacing 
ev ’ Kenneth Rozak in 1982. Rev. Davis became the pastor of 
lODQ th6 r North Plato an d Pingree congregations on October 16, 
1983. Improvements continued with new glass doors, and a 
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handi The mid e iV 8 V“Vro r u“h\ Replication o£ a new anniversary 

^ 1 V«i n ti’ 8 VirrV.c C .?i“ Bible 'school “aT^d)’The voting 

age was ^rWTcllrll 'iforined'^a^ commit tee to purehase land 
to b„/ld a new C church! They had been in negotiations «th g .n 

adjacent landowner for S h ° a m v e e tim b e ee ^ lt J°"g members of the 

the Roush Family w 0 , church fifteen acres of land 

congregation agreed to sell the ch generous offer, 

at $5,000 an acre. This was considered a very genero 

which was quickly paid for by the people. 

An architect, Bill Ewald .a, hared in 1990. By «« 
church enjoyed two mornrng services In May„ His £amily 

became the mrmster of only the "° eet in Burllngt on. The church 
purchased a home at 195 Be oarsonage was then rented 

S&O* : h m 0 o U nth n8 under‘’“the "onditi’on the? the basement be 
used for Sunday School classes and the garage for c h »rc “““'SU 

Blue prints were “e Roush property 

construction of the new- church church. Dick Sinnett 

on the south side of Plank Road east of the ch "™^n^ bui lding. 
Builders became the general contract Anril 10 1994. 

The ground breaking building' took “Jl.cV on Ap'ril 16 , 

The last service in the old buii g Easter Sunday April 

1995. The cornerstone ceremony Wa f S services in the new building. 

23, 1995. This was the first day "^iiion dollar structure 

The church's dedication of the $1.3 million 

took place on June H, 1995. church was closed, 

and £.7 S the^oid 

business. A few “anted the problems and overcrowded 

church, but most_ knew of eelings were alleviated when the 

conditions. Some of the ^ Nationa l Registry of Historic 

^“cognition for the old church. The new business was 
f a act e tha°t lde the St stor e e' e s ‘casS register was located »« th. alt.r 

I .u*s: 4 : i « th .v tt 

is written My house shall e (Matthew 21) Some older 

ye, have made it into a den of thieveS ; ot U x ike the location of 
folks of the congregation J ^ church. But the 

where the transactions too p ace 1 vie w of those who 

? dd emt“rTd h - ^ 

opportunities ^ 

Warren Hesler vice-president, Haas 

Felbinger treasurer, Alan Maas David Bahr, William Doty, 

Eiref a ^e,^ i : an H C o 1 w^d Se ph e ei a ps y ;Jhuck S-mll.T, Phi'liP 
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kitch en committee in 1995 were listed as Janet Roush, Millie 
Winkleman, Marnie Wesemann, Carol Bartels, Jean Warfel, Betty 
Roush, and Lenore Von Kaenel. The preschool committee were Joy 
each, Becky Davis, Laura Knoll, Pam Neisendorf, Janet Roush, 
ar°l Wi ® § ’ and Pastor Davis. The decorating committee was 
Jean Warfel, Maxine Phelps, Lenore Von Kaenel, Janet Roush 
Marian Nesler, Howard Phelps, Henry Warfel, Jan Maas, Loyal 
Humbracht and Pastor Davis. The building committee was Alan 
Maas, Pat Sunderlage, Pastor Davis, Ken Bartels, Gary Roush 
Henry A. Warfel, Bob Felbinger, Les Maas and Henry S. Warfel! 

ver the years, there have been many active organizations 
and committees in the church. These include Ladies' Aid, Lutheran 
Women s Missionary League, Quilters, Altar Guild, and the 
Lutheran Youth Fellowship (formally called the Walther League). 

7 he church is looking forward to serving the community from 
lds n f W a c i1it y at 43W301 Plank Road. It is their prayer that 
the church will continue to grow, and serve the Lord. "May we 

grow m Him through Him, with Him and may we continue to spread 
His Word." 


The Pastors of St. Peter's 


1884-1888 Rev. H.F. 
church of Elgin. 


Fruechtenicht came from St. John's Lutheran 


1888 1895 Rev. Otto Gruner . He was ordained on August 25, 1888 

and later went to a church in Rockford. 


1895 1901 Rev. E.A. Sieving was from Indiana and was later 
ransferred to Lincoln, Nebraska. (Another source says he went 
to Missouri). One of his last duties at North Plato was to 
confirm a class of seven children on December 30, 1900 " He 
passed away before 1933. 


1901 1907 Rev. William Kistemann, passed away before 1933, and 
left the ministry in 1907.. 


1907 1911 Rev. H.P. Prekel was from Hubbell, 
from the ministry before 1933. 


Michigan. He retired 


1911-1912 
says that 
Hampshire , 


Rev. L. Baumgaertner was from Huntley. (Another source 
he was the pastor of Trinity Lutheran Church of 
Illinois. 


1912-1937 Rev. Otto Hitzeroth of North Prairie, Wisconsin passed 
away m office. He maintained a garden on the southeast corner 
of Plank Road and Illinois Route 47 where the horse sheds used 
to be. His son was Carl Hitzeroth, owner of the general store 

iLi Plat i°onn- nter ;- ReV> Hitzeroth ’ s health began to fail in the 
arty 19JU s. His assistants given him were students Paul 

artmann, William Danker, and Martin Baumgaertner. Pastor 
Hitzeroth who was well-liked in the community and labored 
zealously and untiringly for his congregation for 25 years 
passed away on May 22, 1937. 
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1937-1940 Rev. Martin Behling became the pastor of St. Peter 

Lutheran Church in Schaumburg, Illinois. 

1940-1945 Rev. H.H. Heinemann accepted a call to St. Matthew 

Lutheran Church in Barrington, Illinois in 1945. 

Pastors Heinemann and Hitzeroth had also served the Luthera 
Church at Pingree Grove while being the pastor at North Pia o. 

1945-1983 Rev. Kenneth H. Rozak was also a dual pastor for 

Pingree Grove 

1983- Rev. Edward A. Davis was born in Rochelle, Illinois in 
1952 Rev. Davis holds degrees from Augustana College, Concordia 
Seminary, and was the pastor of Mt. Calvary Lutheran Church 
of Cahokia, Illinois in 1180 before coming to North Plato. , H 
is married to Rebecca Nepermann, the daughter of John and Clarice 
Nepermann. Rev. Davis and Rebecca were married on August 3U 

1987. In 1995, three children were listed, Nathan, Joel, ana 

Ellen. His 1995 message was, "It is my prayer that we wi 
continue to be faithful in sharing the unchanging message of 

God’s love for us in Jesus Christ to a world which is forever 

changing around us. May our new church building dedicated to 

the glory of God, be our base of^ operations from which we share 
that precious Gospel with others. 


1957 church committee members... taken from copied photo captions. 
Voters’ assembly-Pastor Rosak, Herman Bill, Arthur Beu secretary, 
Walter Kusk vice-president, Albert Kessler president, Edward 
Wesemann treasurer, Donald Mickelsen financial secretary Elmer 
Hartje elder, Fred Lohmeier, Fred Stege, Ernst plote ’ Ke " n ?j; 
Greve, James Hornyak, Chester Roush: Leonard Roush, George Smith 
trustees, members..Charlie Lohmeier, Elmer Struck, Edwin Boege 
elder, Alvin Schuring trustee, Emil Winkelmann elder, Rudo 
Bahr , and William Hansen. 

Ladies Aid- Emma Thomson, Tillie Stege, Mildred Struck Dorothy 
Roush, Dorothea Rozak, Elma Mowers..treasurer Dorothy Schuring, 
president Gertrude Eineke, secretary Frances Kessler, Esthe 
Young, Sophie Lohmeier, Clara Campbell, Emma Wiese, Frieda Bahr, 
Emelia Boeger, Laura Boeger, Arlene Greve, Mildred Beu Emma 

Kusk, Alta Dittman, Ida Wesemann, and vice president Rut 

Thurnau. 

Lutheran Women’s Missionary League-Arlene Watermann, Verr \ a 
Hornyak, Helene Mehrlich, Mildred Struck, Dorothea Rozak, Ida 
Wesemann delegate, Gertrude Eineke secretary-treasurer, delegate 
Esther Young, Laura Boeger, Frieda Bahr, Emelia Boeger , Mildre 
Winkelmann, Arlene Greva, Dorothy Schuring, Hazel Hartje Emma 
Kusk, Emma Wiese, Alta Dittman, and Ruth Thurnau, presiden . 

The Walther League-1957, known prior as the Luther League, or 
Young People's Society-Gordon Mowers, Barbara Hulke, David Rozak 
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vice president, Karen Hulke president, Joyce Schuring Sharon 
owers secretary, Gordon Hartje, Joanne Romke, Jerry’ Struck 

Phyllis Struck 1 ;’ ^ NelS ° n ’ Lee Eineke ’ Kusk. ^nd 

G^ve ^up'r Gerald- Sta u f " J r nean — etary, Kenneth 

r' S „ Upt '’ Geraldine Heath treasurer, Dorothea Rozak, Betty 

Boor, Helen Boor, Helene Mehrlich, Patricia Hjort, Betty 

Bahr eie n’ Kar M 6n i Hulke ’ Ida Wesemann, Gertrude Eineke, Frieda 
I’ m 011 , 113 -. Nelson ’ Karen Roswold, Emma Kusk, Hazel Hartje 
ith Mickelsen, Sharon Mowers, Leo Heath, and Alta Dittman’ 

teacher SUPt ' W3S RUth Thurnau > who was als ° a Sunday School 


Olde St. Pete's Antiques 

in A dhT oV'lQQs 637 ' 3 Luthern Church vacated their old building 
in April of 1995, it was sold to Bill Dunteman, a Maple Park 

businessman. Dunteman who purchased it about a year later was 
eager to own the structure because it had been so well maintained 
by the church. The Lutherans had owned the building since 1888 

from°Kane County 1 " in °/996! St ° r ^ C ^cognition 8 was received 

Fees T of presentl 7 bein § leased by Katherine (Katy) 

Marengo Thev f ^ llin °?; s and her sister Suellen Wilkins of 
arengo. They feature quality and period furniture such as 

up into' ld lit 1 tl t e 0r b an ''” The re T 0f the church has been carved 
"It's nor cl£ 'businesses with dealers from around the Midwest. 

Ma^ra The H "> arket • " she told Courier-News reporter Lou 

"?urnhi,r„ b “ S l n r s peoI,le holding spaces specialise in 

gardenSeihooms architectural, primitive's, and 

started 6 rho'^h US Sand " i<: h Sh °P. closed shortly after the Fees 
tarted the business. Katy stated that "shoppers would rather 

Mrs^FeeS'V 3 !;' H . £ hristmas Walk and sale were also Planned, 
s. Fees husband Mike, is a supervisor for Elgin Roofing and 

helps takes care of their two children 1 and 4 as well as 

^ 3 ^ 1S 1 _ h Ln8 , . in the business. Her grandmother Roberta Robinson 

sot Katv d i 1 n r t eCt ° r , of . the Clinton-DeWitt , Illinois Museum. She 

a Hitchcock °l furniture. Fees' first antique was 

Hitchcock chair that she purchased at age 15 for $15 dollars 

Tf \° r $12 °,• Th±S interested ^ her in thl blS 

of selling furniture and relics. She also was employed in the 

building ToVTJ ^ ,1 \ ' ears bef °" tha ° ld church 

Duiiaing, tor her antique business. 

pricev 7r S ' t ; tG f ^ buildin 8 b ? the author, found tasteful and 

used to be the church sanctuary ^he^b^ ^ 

similar items The store' s^h^uVs"a're loL “spm dally S .° C ° ntainS 
Q h In 3 1999 interview, Katy Fees stated that the business 

in the rh QUate aucces f ful - There are 22 persons who rent space 
the church. They also have a Garden Show in February and 
a pig roast during customer appreciation day in August. 
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Country Evangelical Covenant Church 
Swedish Covenant Church 


As we have been learning in our research of area churches, 
there always seems to be one person who took it upon themselves 
to carefully document the church’s history. This time we turn 
to Betty Free for her analogy of the past at the Country 
Evangelical Covenant Church. It is one of the oldest rural 
churches in the area, and is located on Illinois Route 47 at 
McDonald Road. Early photographs of the building show a clap 
board like structure with a tall steeple. In front there is 
a cement platform for worshipers to step onto when exiting their 
buggies. Gone are the stalls for horses built in 1903 and rebuilt 
in 1914, according to Courier-News reporter Ruth Distelhorst 
in an undated article. Today, a modern looking parsonage sets 
next door to the west. It was believed built in 1948 in cape 

cod style and has been remodeled. 

The church added a basement for the Sunday school in 1924. 

A balcony was added in 1941 and built into the worship room. 
Stained glass windows, new lighting, and new pews were added 
in 1957. The worship room has an electronic organ and piano. 
The kitchen has also been remodeled in recent years. The church 
cherishes an oil painting of Christ by Warner E. Sallman. At 
the time, Rev. Harold E. Nelson and Kenneth Johnson congregation 
chairman stated, "whatever decision we make about the church, 
our painting of Christ goes with us." 

The old records of the church contain names like Dahlstrom, 
Swanberg, Lidberg, Johnson, White, Jernberg, Ryden, Nelson and 
Swenson. The church organized in 1894 with 19 members. It was 
built in 1899. The Courier-News on February 10, 1900 reported, 

"The Swedish Evangelical people are justly proud of their 
beautiful little church, which they dedicated last Sabbath. 
It will seat about 150 people and is a very neat and convenient 
little building. It will no doubt be a blessing to the 
community. Professor Risbirg of Chicago preached in the Swedish 
language at 10:30am. Rev. C.A. Briggs preached to a packed house 
at 2:30pm. In the evening Rev. E. Johnson of the Swedish church 
at Batavia was the speaker. Almost enough money was raised 
through the day to free the church from debt." 

The roots of the small rural church go back to 1885. The 
Swedes met in Chicago to form the Swedish Mission Covenant Church 
in America. For them creating churches everywhere including 
in the fertile fields west of Chicago, would link and continue 
to preserve their language, hopes, families, and traditions. 
Their faith was of basic Lutheran origin, but was strictly 
embedded in "Pietism." Church historian Betty Free wrote, 
"They believed in a personal relationship with Jesus Christ, 
a relationship in which the 'head' is pushed down into the 
heart." Reading God’s Word was very important to the ^Swedes. 
"Mission Friends, they were called in their homeland, or lasare 
(with two dots over the a) which meant readers. The congregation 
called Covenanters were held accountable to God for their 
spiritual growth. Betty adds that they frequently would ask 
others two questions .. "Where is it written?" and How goes your 
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walk?" 

This band of believers known as the Swedish Mission Friends 
irst met in 1885 at Gustav's Lidberg's home. The president 

of the group chose Rev. C.A. Bjork as their leader who became 
president of the Swedish Mission Covenant Church. Miss Sophie 
Lidberg was an early worker in this group. They held infrequent 
services at the Lily Lake Congregation Church. 

of Ghar/^P tw _° “ eeti ngs were held on July 22, at the home 
rL-H a Dahlstrom, and on August 4th at the Lidberg 

esidence. A total of 19 charter members formed the Svenska 

Missions Forsamling i Lily Lake. Betty Free relates that this 
translates into English as "Swedish Mission Congregation." 

wed i sh family names like Dahlstrom, Anderson, and Nelson 
were seen on the early church rolls. This included the CA 

^h d ?H S ° n Wh ° Se raembers included Nanny his wife, and 

in 18 56° Ed H Harr /’ * hoehe ’ Herbert and Nancy. C.A. was born 

in 1856 and his wife Nanny in 1862 in Sweden. Harry was born 

in Campton while the rest of the children were born in Plato 

owns ip. Rev. G. A. Swenson held services on the second Sunday 

hnm ! ach Th f ^ unday Sch ool first met in the Andrew Carlson 

m 1894 and held its first confirmation class in 1898. 

On August 26, 1899, the Swedes decided to build a church. 

The commonly known Chicken Grove Church, (because in the 

nn rr F° U w ndin8 ^°° d fnnn iVed many P rairie chickens), was completed 

$185 et> Th ary h Ua 190 °* A f aCre ° f land Was bought in 1899 for 
The builder s used trees on the lot, stones from nearby 
s » materiai from the South Elgin quarry, and lumber from 

gm. It took a day to bring the wood in from Elgin by horse 
an wagon. The church was constructed at a cost of $800. using 
volunteer labor. The first service on the day of completion 

February 4, 1900 with 31 members featured a dedication service 

conducted by Rev. C.J. Holm. euication service 

th . T . Tha . church congregation continued with renovations of 
their building and grounds. These included horse stalls 1904 
a new furnace, more horse stalls 1914, and a basement in 1924.’ 

al ter Dahlstrom, Albert Johnson and Charles Swanberg were the 
building committee members. 

Rv 1 i h q e hQ SWediSh b a n 8 u a 8 e was slowly phased out over the years. 

y > even the first Sunday of the month service in Swedish 

was discontinued. John Dahlstrom had begun writing the church's 

secretary 11 Engirsh in 1926 His father, who also served as church 
secretary had written them in Swedish in 1899. People now 

Ro^h? church besides the Swedes were the families of 

Rothlisberger, Faber, Tucker, Patrick and Hinkle. These new 

lnT\\ eS C3 T e T a result of th e church's outreach program, 
tMrhp h r e ?i? rk K ° f A Past ° r Loais Person and Vacation Bible School 
teacher Phoebe Anderson. (She later became a school teacher 

a " ear y ciggs School and Sunday School Superintendent in 
there were also summer tent meetings in English in 1936 
Betty Free reports that the attendance had grown to 133. 
ev. and Mrs. August Johnson served the congregation until 1913, 
when Rev. C.J. Bjork came with his family and was the church's 
minister until 1921. Various student pastors were in the pulpit 
until 1948 when Rev. Edward Johnson came. He was the first 
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minister to live in the parsonage. The home had been planned 
since 1943. John Dahlstrom designed and built the house. Rev. 
Goranson was another pastor who served the church in the. 1950 s. 

The church's material supplied to the author pointed out 
other significant dates in the congregation's history. Pastor 
Hallstrom conducted a service on December 31, 1936, to dedicate 

the electric lights which replaced the old kerosene ones. 

In 1941, John Dahlstrom supervised a group of volunteers 
to construct a church balcony. The cost was again $800, the 
same as the original building. The oil painting Christ m 
Gethsemane" was given to the church by the young people s group, 

during a special dedication on August 3rd. The next winter an 

oil burner was soon installed in the church for $326. 

The 1950's and 1960's saw even more improvements to the 

church and grounds. The church bought a Hammond organ in 1952. 
By 1957, stained glass windows were installed, along with a 
new pulpit, and pews. Oakwood wainscoting enhanced the beauty 
of the sanctuary. New lighting was installed in 1958. The churc 
then directed its attention outside removing diseased elm trees 
in 1960. They added to its location a triangular piece of land 
north of the church donated by Frank and Amy Anderson. 

A $57,000 renovation project took place during 1970 and 
1971 This included a new basement, cross, expanded sanctuary 
to include classrooms, pastor's study and rest rooms. The whole 
building was turned around inside and lengthened into an L 

shape. Pickel Studios of New Berlin, Wisconsin later mounted 
the twelve foot art glass cross, into the south wall. This 

replaced plans for a rose window. 

Serving on the building committee were chairman John 

Dahlstrom, Pastor Ron Mancini, Martha Volkening, Ed VanDusen, 
Vernen Faber, and Arnold Erickson. A new addition was 

constructed instead of building a new church and was dedicated 
in November of 1971. A newspaper article pointed^out that the 
facility was a "country church that stayed country. 

The church continued with more renovations in 1983, thanks 

to money donated from the Phoebe, Edith and Herbert Anderson 

estates. The Anderson Lounge was constructed in the church. 
In 1988, Bruce Cosman, Lynn Landmeier and others helped put 
up new siding on the church. St. John's Lutheran Church o 

Burlington gave the country church, a cross for their .steeple . 
It was first lit on August 28, 1899. Gas service was installed 

in the church and parsonage in 1991. The estate of Arnold 

Erickson made possible the installation of a new roof in 
In time for Easter of 1994, blue carpeting and fresh cream paint 
further enhanced the interior of the country church. 

The church is well-maintained both inside and out, but 

more importantly, were the activities that were conducted inside. 
Vacation Bible School programs have always been conducted m 
some form, either during the day, or as neighborhood clubs during 
summer evenings. Numerous other children's activities and 
organizations continue in the church today. Sherry Anast was 
the director of the Covenant School of preschool and kindergarten 
students in the 1970's. Margaret Dahlstrom was listed in the 
materials as the church's long time pianist. The church also 
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benefited from the services of students from North Park and 
Judson Colleges. 

For adults, the "sewing society," later became known a the 
Ladies Aid Society. A fall festival honored the harvest. At 
the church s 75th anniversary the name of the women’s group 
was changed to Covenant Women. Helen VanDusen was the first 
chairperson of this group in 1974. The children go to camp in 
the summer, there are home builder's class, couples clubs, and 
various adult fellowships. Eunice Swanberg began the food pantry 
in the (( 1980 s. Tim Bergman and Hermine Faber lead the adult 
choir. Supper Eights" are planned small dinners in the homes 
of the worshipers. The "Brotherhood (men) meet for breakfast. 

The church board disbanded in 1986. Non-church members can 
serve on the various committees that operate in the church. 

ac committee is directed by a church member. The church 
supports missionaries Karl and Sue Peterson, but also serves 
needs back at home in the community. "We worship together, and 
pray together each Sunday, worshipping the living Lord, sharing 
our faith, our joys and our trials," is the church's motto. 

Betty Free s materials also included excerpts of letters 
the church has received over the years. Milton Swanson in 1934 
and later Evert Hallstrom enjoyed their days at the Country 
Covenant Church as student pastors. Rev. Bertil and Lorraine 
ovain stated that he was the only pastor to be married in the 
church which came on April 25, 1941. Theodore and Marion Franklin 
advised that their son Steve went on from being an intermin 
pastor there m 1983-84, to becoming a missionary. Dick Lundgren 
wished the church well as it approached its centennial. Paul 

Larsen, president of the Evangelical Covenant Church 
congratulated the church in reaching its milestone of nearly 
100 years of service to the Lord. "Keep the church strong and 
effective in our time." 

The church serves people from the age of toddlers to those 
in their 90 s. A variety of different faiths have joined Country 
Covenant Church. Being at the intersection of Route 47, McDonald 
Road and near Burlington Road makes the church accessible for 
residents of many nearby towns to attend services there. The 
1994 council members were..Chair-Fred Awe, Vice-chair-Bonnie 
Siems,_ recording secretary-Mark Beckstrom, treasurer-Lynn 
andmeier, financial secretary Bob Matson, worship-Sherry Awe, 
diaconate-Joyco Cosman, stewardship and pr oper ties-Ed VanDusen,’ 
and Vernen Faber, Sunday School Superintendent Joyce Westenbere 
member at large-Ellie Klenke, and parish worker Eunice Swanberg.’ 

There have been several name changes at the church over 
the years. These included the following... 

den Svenska Missions Foramlingen i Lily Lake, or Swedish Mission 
Congregation in Lily Lake (with two dots over the "o" in 
Forsamlingen). Early services were held in the congregational 
church in Lily Lake in 1894. 


Svenska Missions Forsamlingen of Plato was used in 1901. The 
church was located in Plato Township. 

Svenska Missionskyrkan was the name of the church in 1920. 
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The English translation is Swedish Mission Church. 

May 5, 1934 the church board approved a highway sign that read 

Lily Lake Mission Covenant Church. 

January 8 1958-Betty Free advises, "following our denomination’s 
name change in 1957 from Evangelical Mission Covenant Churc 
of America to Evangelical Covenant Church, we changed^our loca 
church's name to Lily Lake Evangelical Covenant Church. 

January 13, 1977 The church began using the^ name Country 
Evangelical Covenant Church, or "Country Covenant. 

This was to remove confusion since there already was a Lily 
Lake in McHenry County. The church has an Elgin address and 
a Plato phone number. The address of the parsonage is 43W510 
McDonald Road. The current minister is Rev. Jeff Sweitzer. 

The last couple of pastors have been Jane Strasma 1992-1994, 
who is from Maple Park. Harry Ekstam was an in , terl “ 
from 1994-1995. He is now lives in the denomination s ret 

village in Batavia. 

Rev. Jeff Sweitzer, and his wife Carla came to the church 
in October of 1995. Jeff was born in Georgia, but grew up in 
Pennsylvania and Massachusetts. His wife is from Rhode Islan * 
"were both special education teachers. Previous to 
time, Pastor Sweitzer was director of ministries xn a church 

in Vermont. He also completed one ye * r ° f , S . e Chi c a go This 
at the denomination’s college at North Park in Chicago, 
used to be a requirement for Covenant ministers. 

Pastor Sweitzer says that the church has two main principles. 
They include that worshipers must have a personal relations ip 

Wirt Jesus Christ, and that the Bible ^ ‘ " 

of Scripture. The faith grew out of the Swedish Lutheran 

Ten years ago, the church started a Thanksgiving Eve service 
that has been held in churches around the area, and in a school. 

It was started by a previous pastor John TV’wanchurches 
participants have been the Congregational and L " theran ch " rt 
from Lily Lake, and the Methodist churches at Timber Ridge 
Plato Center. (The Timber Ridge church closed about 199/). 

The Sunday church service is held at 10:30am with Sunday School 
at 9:15 am. A men’s prayer breakfast is held on the 
Saturday of each month. 

Angela Heldman is wrapping up two years of service * s *he 
church’s part time youth pastor. She has been with Covenant 
since February 1, 1996. She serves about twenty young people. 

Joyce Cosman is the chair of the church council. 

Our thanks to Betty Free and Pastor Sweitzer for their assistance 
in helping the author prepare this chapter about their church. 

The Sweitzer's have two children Kendall 5, and Kaylyn age 2. 
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Northwest Bible Baptist Church 
Providence Baptist College 

bein 8 In sold t off hl 1 Story of Kane "hen farmland is 

8 soid ° f , f for development, some choice acreage is also 

(The 8 Roush U Fat' Ch h Urches ‘ The Lutherans knew a church member 
rnn f R - h f ly) who reasonably sold them about 15 acres to 

received a fine off fa f cility on Plank ^oad. The Methodists 
VL ° ffer from the Nelson's, who told the media 

that they would rather see a church on their land than another 
subdivision The United Methodist Church of Plato Center has 
since combined with Faith UMC of Elgin and will K • -i A 

Cornerstone Church on the northeast corn^ of Muirhead aj 
Russell Roads by the year 2000. unneaa ana 

When the Northwest Bible Baptist Church came to Plato 
Township they had no connections, and were just looking for 
vailable land to build on. Granted they might lose a few 
worshipers who were not able to leave the area of their former 

borSuT h in P ^ OSpeCt Hei §hts. However, the forecast for 
bountiful harvest was promising in an open area where thev 
could expand and reach new converts. Many of the congregation's 

Klne Co n u e nt^ so 3 ^ m6mb ^ S relocated when the church moved to 
ane County so they could still worship together. A large fleet 

ostr Heights^ ^ P6rS ° nS Wh ° Were left behind Vn 

arp Heights, as well as other area children whose parents 

amphitheater-like^r ^ atte , nding church. Northwest built an 
amphitheater Uke structure designed to hold large crowds for 
church services and re vi vals . It seats up tQ 8 1>3 00 people 

and 11 author has had some fine cooperation from the church 

official 6 Stevp C ° lleCtin8 information for this book. When church 
o ficiai Steve Szwarga learned that the author had written and 
studied about evangelist/prohibitionist Billy Sunday he was 

iS T1 El*,in t0 ^ U 6 ChUrCh ' S W*th parade^ 6 float 

^Igin. The author was also asked to speak to a group of 

Preserve^ Since 3 B’n °g ° C , t0her 2 ’ 1998 at Raa dall Woods Forest 
the author al Bl , lly Sunday was a ball player (Chicago Cubs), 
uniform Th? ah °^ed up to talk to the teens in a baseball 

c j * , The ra ae k1n g featured information about the life of 
Sunday, whose wife once lived near the park, and a special guest 
Providence Baptist College President Hudson Mitchell dressed 

? that gceat anti-booze orator and climbed picnic tables 

°±n Iht da " 8erS o£ ala ° ho1 - The eya « received extensive 
pr) 8 (ar The t h S r PerS '. Ab ° Ut 300 teen-agers attended the 
people *hnw r Ch , Urch has a Billy Sunday class that teaches young 
people how to be preachers. It is taught by Steve Szwarga a 
former Lemont, Illinois pastor. szwarga a 

Northwest Bible Baptist Church is probably the most 
conservati.e church in the area. Dr. Keith "comez / who is the 

of preaching" ^he h PUll ,, S . "° k punches with his direct manner 

, , , g" 1 e church s brochure directly outlines the 

is Ur a C S nld Ur f ° S h 6 - an n meSaage * "Northwest Bible Baptist Church 
rhar K i ld fashloned ’ independent, fundamental Baptist church 

to cL e !:r eS L!; eaCheS ’ and P ^ CtiCes the Bible... Winning sou^s 
» p izmg, and disciplining converts, upholding 
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standards of Christian conduct, and strengthening the. family 
unit." The leaflet goes on to urge residents to get involved 
in this dynamic ministry where the shout has not died out^ 
It goes on to list its different areas of outreach. These include 
a bus ministry, graded Sunday School classes, for children an 
for adults, special programs, nurseries, choirs, and a vane y 
of missionary activities, altar club, revivals, weekly baptisms, 
prison ministry, and their own Christian bookstore. The church 
is also the home of Providence Baptist College that began .a 
few years ago as an institute. In its first year, (1998) t e 

enrollment reached 106 students. They are housed all over the 

Elgin area, and are awaiting the purchase of a building whic 

would centralize all lodging for the future. 

Upon locating in Kane County, the church received two 
setbacks. In June of 1996, a 16 year old boy stole one of the 

facility's buses and crashed it. He was arrested after t e 
accident by local police. In January of 1998, the church was 

stuck for $45,000 when it was discovered that a Winnebago, 
Illinois contractor had failed to pay two of his subcontractors 
for their work on the church. The subcontractors filed liens, 
on the church property, which were settled for $45,000. The 
church also received a $60,000 judgment against the contractor, 


which they doubted that they would ever see. , 

Associate Pastor Kenneth L. Anderson told the Courier News 
that the $45,000 amounted to about one per cent of the cost 
of the $3.3 million dollar structure. It was money that the 
125 families that attend there already paid and would have to 
pay twice to clear their building. "We buy used buses and make 
the repairs," Anderson told the Courier, that $45,000 coul 
run our bus fleet for a whole year." The church had trusted 
the contractor who had been hired on the basis that he wanted 
to get into the church building business, and then pulled out 
of the project when there were no more assets in his company 
to pay the bills. At last report, the matter was being handled 


by attorneys from both sides. 

When asked by the author about the history of the 
congregation, the church provided the following account of its 
growing past. Northwest Bible Baptist is now a part oi the 
community, and is quickly gaining more worshipers each week 
Passers-by will notice its full parking lot on each Sunday.out 
on the east side of Nesler Road north of Bowes Road. Associate 
Pastor Anderson who has been with the congregation for 25 years, 
provided a detailed account of the church's interesting past. 


Northwest Bible Baptist History. 


One of the newer churches in Plato Township is Northwest 
Bible Baptist Church, an independent, fundamental ministry 
located at 9N889 Nesler Road. The church was established in 
1974, meeting in temporary quarters in Northbrook and then 
Riverwoods. The pastor was Harry Jackson who came from Rochester, 
New York with his wife and three sons. Pastor Jackson initially 
knocked on doors in the Northbrook community to invite residents 
to join a "premier independent, fundamental and soul winning 
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ministry." The church was then called the Baptist Temple. Its 
purpose was to "reach lost souls and disciple them in the 

fundamental doctrines of God's Word." 

The church had no building, but rented space in Greenbriar 
Elementary School in Northbrook. The main preaching service 
took place in the auditorium. Mrs. Jackson taught Sunday School 
or all ages in a vacant room. The teacher's lounge served as 
the nursery. During mid-week services, the men prayed in the 
living room at the Jackson's home, while the women used one 
of the bedrooms. Baptisms took place at Skokie Valley and East 
Maine Baptist Churches, or in a member's swimming pool during 

the summer. The small congregation used the other churches 

baptismal facilities more than they did. 

By 1975 > the Baptist Temple had moved to the Northbrook 
ark District Building. Their setting for worship service was 

an auditorium that was used during the week for ballet lessons. 

t included balance bars and mirrors. The nursery was in an 
adjacent kitchen. The church's pulpit and equipment had to be 
reassembled each week. Nevertheless, programs like "pack a pew," 
Friend Day, a bus route, skits, puppets and "a clown or two," 
brought in many more people to this growing congregation." 

The next year, Pastor Jackson and his church began looking 
for a more permanent location for stable growth." A home that 
resembled a solid concrete fortress was found on Saunders Road 
south of Duffy Lane. It included four acres and had large rooms 
suitable for classrooms, worship services, and a nursery. Members 
John Ingram, Pastor Harry Jackson, Kenneth Anderson, Roy Landem, 
and Larry LaCroix gave what they had to the church. Some 
mortgaged their homes to assure the bank, that the church would 
not default on their loan. During this time Dr. C.W. Fisk of 
the First Baptist Church in Hammond, Indiana preached to the 
church on soul winning. The attendance at that time approached 
200 persons. 

By 1978, the Baptist Temple had a new leader, Pastor Larry 

Waye from Cleveland. Rev. Jackson during the previous year had 
taken a trip to California with his family. When he returned 
he announced that he had been called to pastor in the "Golden 

State . Under the direction of Pastor Waye, the Accelerated 
Christian Education School (or ACE) was started. The church 

remodeled the garage on the property for Sunday School classes. 
Lucille Anderson taught all grades. 

The church continued its door to door canvassing for 

membership much to the dismay of the affluent Riverwoods 

community. They now had two bus routes, and the growing body 
of worshipers spilled out of the living room of the home into 
the foyer. The church decided to sell out and move to an area 

where the people were less opposed to the congregation." 

For a short time the Baptist Temple met at the vacant 
Gregory Grade School located at the corner of Gregory and Owen 

Streets in Mount Prospect. It's price tag of $600,000 to purchase 

the building was beyond reach of the church. It was eventually 
sold to another congregation. The next stop for the Baptist 

Temple was just a few blocks away at another empty school. It 

was here at Sunset Park Elementary School, where Pastor Waye 
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changed the name of the church to Northwest Bible Baptist Church 
The ^Sunset School located near Lonnquist Boulevard and Sunset 
Road, and Gregory School were later both leveled and are now 

Clty Northwest purchased their own baptismal tank, and held 
worship services in the Sunset School gym. The room was giant 
basketball court, complete with hardwoods and backboards The 
school's many rooms were used for Sunday School class 


offices. 

The 

articles 


church continued to grow according to historical 
articles supplied by Kenneth L. Anderson and Steve Szwarga. 
However, new families that joined the congregation, left soon 
after. According to the information provided by Northwest, t e 
church's strong stands "offended their compromising culture 
Pastor Waye resigned in 1982, thinking that people had lost 
faith in his leadership." He returned to the Bible Baptist Church 
in Rochester, New York, where Northwest's previous pastor Harry 

Jackson had come from. 1 , , 

Without a leader, now, the church s religious school cl ° sed / 
Other programs suffered, finances began to fail, and the churc 
now turned to survival instead of soul winning. The Sunday pulpit 
was filled by church laymen and other guest speakers. On one 
particular Sunday, Brother Keith Gomez was asked to preac . 

A church member had met him one day after Gomez was seen doing 
evangelism work near his store in Chicago. The new enthusiastic 
young preacher was hired permanently after his seventh Sun ay 
in the pulpit. At age 29, he officially became the pastor after 
his graduation from Hy les-Anderson College in May of 19S2. 

Historical materials supplied by the church indicated that 
the congregation went through a weeding out peno . 
were problems, misunderstandings, misinformation and what churc 
documents described as "seeds of discord, sown by a few mislead 
folks." Attendance dropped to 31 on Pastor Gomez s first Sun ay. 
Within the year, however at Sunset School, the church was on 
the rebound in its basketball court worship facility. 

In subsequent years, Northwest attracted averages of 50b, 
602, and finally 915 attendees in its fourth year of operation 
at Sunset School. On the church's fifth year anniversary, a 
total of 1,031, exactly one thousand more people than Pastor 
Gomez's first Sunday attended church at Northwest. On the 
church's tenth year anniversary the attendance that day was 

2 2 81 

In 1985, the church was forced to move again. This time 
the school district had placed the facility up for bids. The 
park district outbid all contenders, then leveled the school 
for a park. Northwest then learned of the vacated Church o 
the Christian Liberty on Camp McDonald Road m Prospect Heights. 
Christian Liberty moved to larger quarters and are involved 
in abortion issues. The price for the Liberty Church was $600,000 
which must have been the going rate for church type structu 
in the area. A program called "Vision Unlimited called for 
church members to dig deeper into their pockets, more t an was 
originally expected, to pay for later higher mortgage payments 
The larger payments were part of the special seller finance 
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?? mortgage agreement. It got Northwest into the building 

w! "ff 7 r nted "° bUlld an ° ther auditorium on the land,' 
7 ? ca l offlc ial S stated that the property was not big enough 

facilitv hW6 A r Blble Ba P tist Church eventually sold its Riverwoods 
Y ; Ave , rage attendance approached 900, bus routes were 
increased, and new ministries started. Over 70 hnm P „ n h f 

" = Sio " supported by the church This included^ 

The C Save Amer • sch ° o1 . in Chicago. New programs included 

Teachers' r„ f Amerlca Kevival Conference," a Christian School 

Stones^ther "youth "prog^^ms convention ’ = Kids, and Stepping 

7 nnn N ° rthWeSt lists in its history that there have been over 

«o years’^he Si h Ce H 1982, a " d ° Ver 1 • 000 baptisms in the pLt 

two years. The church purchased a 16 acre ner-eei ^f f t j 

start n d nC ° rPOrated Ka " e County ' s p l«° Township in 1994 and 
in 1995 “T n h StrU f tl0 , n , °" ltS " eW 45 • 000 square foot building 
summer ’of' e f "“ ^ 

11996? r7 ° n the churches dedication day on Sunday August 

majors in Pastoral Theology, Biblical Sf ,d !! , offers 

HisU 0n Eduea C ti U o r n Ch The"‘T “h ’ h a ” d E1 ““ tir ’' shondar?? "and 

- weSi ld ir a?s d 

conducts services and visitation for senior citizens ineight 
nursing and retirement homes. Northwest Bible Baptist has 25 

ifferent children s Sunday School and adult Bible Study classes 

on Sunday mornings (9:45 am) along with four nurseries for 
newborns through age three Tf • nurseries tor 

at 1D-AS a 8 • 8 , ; ree - - Lt has a mam preaching service 

helH f c ring WhiGh time four separate services are also 

held for Spanish children and adults and for younger children 

comrng in on the buses, (A Korean ministry was spin off Into 

has a™s”und»v tl fT thurch several years ago). The church also 

service at 7nm a r nd° 0n Pra / er ” eetl "8 and then an evening family 

Wednesday evettngs at IpH Prayer tlme a " d Blble sc “ dy °" 

activities add t 1 ht° ,1 h , S “ nday School and its programs and 

Th . t th church has several other children's ministries" 

This includes a weeklv "Vi no 1 q v-iHc ** r 

6th ornJac it j j 8 bids, program for 1st through 

otn grades on Wednesday nights Tt r-om-or-o , n 8 

memorizatinn a "qf • 0 8 ,\ centers around Scripture 

memorizatron A Stepping Stones" program for 4-6 grade girls 

and related 3 f tern °° nS teaches homemaking, etiquette, crafts 
and related feminine traits and skills There's a 

sirnmeJ 7 Ind^r B q ble Sch ° o1 durin 8 the last week in July every 
summer, and also Summer Bible Camps along a river in- Iowa and 

in the mountains of West Virginia. There are many attractions 
tor teen-agers and college/career age singles too w f 
intramural sports, special outings, and other socih "and 
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recreational activities. This is in addition to their own 
distinct Sunday School/Bible Study classes. There are also 
special functions for men and women including retreats and 

fellowships for couples and families. 

The Gospel of Christ is carried by members of the church 
to other Fox River communities as well as other areas through 
an extensive program of house-to-house evangelism. This is done 
by the following church groups, adult Ambassador, 
teen-ager, Crusader, and Ladies Neighborhood Clubs as well as 
other groups, with visitation conducted six days a week. The 
church, in addition financially supports near 70 foreign and 
home missionaries throughout the world. 

Northwest Bible Baptist Church is also host to its own 
annual National "God Save America," Revival Conference, which 
includes church ministry workshops, and a youth conference. 
Several thousand folks from around the country attend the event 
in late September each year. The church has it own brass band 
(and the Academy has its own marching band that appears m 
several area parades). It also has a 75 voice adult choir, as 
well as teen and children choirs, special singing and 
instrumental groups. Special seasonal music presentations are 
held at Christmas and other times of the year. Also at church 
is a Christian bookstore, which includes tapes, CD s videos 
and other religious materials. 

Recently, the church has begun some more new programs. 
Besides the 12 buses that pick up Sunday School children in 
places like Addison, Glen Ellyn, Schiller Park, Woodstock and 
Des Plaines. Two buses, operated by college students and adults 
now run Sunday nights. They bring young people in for a special 
program, as well as the Sunday evening service. Northwest has 
also started the "Paul and Silas" prison ministry for young 
persons at the Illinois Youth Center in Valley View, and the 
Illinois State Training School for Boys in St. Charles. Another 
team from the church participates in a mentoring program called 
"Aquila and Priscilla" for children from broken families. 

Dr. Keith Gomez is the church's pastor, having served the 
congregation for the last 16 years of steady growth. A Louisiana 
native and graduate of Hyles-Anderson College in Crown Point, 
Indiana, he was also awarded his Doctorate of Divinity from 
his Alma Mater. He has published three books, recorded thousands 
of preaching tapes, and is a widely-sought after speaker at 
churches and other conferences, camps, revivals and services 
across the nation. Rev. Gomez told Courier-News reporter Lou 
Marra that he first wanted to be a fireman. After high school 
his interests turned to wildlife management and forestry. He 
met his wife of 22 years, Carla while attending Central Baptist 
Church in Baton Rouge, Louisiana They have three children Jason, 
Ashley and Joshua. At this writing Joshua, the youngest is 18. 

Northwest Bible Baptist is an old fashioned church, 
featuring heart-stirring singing of gospel hymns, sound teaching 
of fundamental Bible doctrines, powerful preaching o o s 
Word, altar call invitations for lost people to get saved, new 
converts to get baptized, and others to dedicate their live f, 
more for Christ. They believe the "Bible is the final authority. 
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Chapter Notes 


Additions to information supplied to "Plato Center Memories," 
for the Northwest Bible Baptist Church—from Associate Pastor 
Ken Anderson... at deadline for copy. 

The church would like to pass along these updates... 

The church is celebrating its 25th Anniversary. Providence 
Baptist College, also operated by the church offers instruction 
and programs in pastor training, evangelism, missionary work, 
Christian school teaching, church—school secretarial and office 
staff. 

Special services have been expanded from four to seven. 
Northwest sponsors week-long back yard Bible clubs in 
neighborhoods throughout the summer, one hour a day. 

Other outreaches of the church include its Hispanic, "Sowers 
of the Word," program. There is also a "Paul and Silas" ministry 
that reaches teen-age inmates in two area youth prison centers 
with weekly Bible studies and preaching services. An "Aquila 
and Priscilla," friendship ministry, and a "Mentoring Man" 
ministry (for boys without Dads in their homes), are other 
programs and concerns of the church. 

The church also hosts an old-fashioned camp meeting in 
January, Midwest Ladies Conference, Teen Leadership Conference, 
and Religious Liberty Legal Seminar at other times during the 
year . 

Dr. Keith Gomez has served the congregation during its 
last 17 years. The church has seen continued and steady growth. 


Note: the author has worked with Steve Szwarga on some Billy 

Sunday projects. The popular baseball player, turned evangelist 
and prohibitionist in the 1920's is the inspiration for Szwarga's 
Sunday School class. The group also edits their own newspaper. 

Currently, the church is looking to buy property to erect a 

building for their college students. Interest has been expressed 
in the former Billy Sunday farm on Sleepy Hollow Road. This 

acreage is currently used as a horse boarding business, and 

is being considered for an area subdivision. The old Sunday 

home is also on the property standing in poor condition. The 

church and college were interested in the land, because Mr. 

Sunday once owned it and lived there sometime in the early 

1900's. 

See the author's work, Billy Sunday, "The Dundee Prophet." 
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Chapter Twelve 


Family Burial Plots/old Small Cemeteries 
Knight Stone Cemetery 

Ingalls Cemetery-located on Corron Road about one-half mile 
north of McDonald Road in Plato Township, (section 35 just north 
of Sturbridge Way). This small family burial spot is on the 
Burke Property 8N875 Corron Road, also known as the Knight Stone 
Estate. It is on the east side of the road, on a steep hill 
overlooking Corron Road. The plot contains three grave stones 
and a broken off fourth stone. The two markers closest to the 
road are E—(unreadable) Ingalls, died March 10, 1850 age 9 
years. The one a few feet to the north is Malvina Geotcheus, 
died August 11, 1850 age 9 years, 5 months, and 25 days. A few 

feet to the east is a stone reading Frankie, son of Wm. and 

Sylvia Wright. Frankie died on October 18, 1873 at the age of 
one year and seven months? A broken off stone is nearby in the 
ground. The rest of the marker is missing. Campton historian 
Lucinda Muirhead Corron says that there may have been four or 
five stones there much earlier . The Burke s have tastefully 
constructed a small wooden picket fence around the cemetery. 
It is painted yellow, and has a gate facing the house. The 
location of the cemetery is consistent with reports and 
information that the Ingalls Family were farmers in Southern 

Plato Township or Northern Campton Township. They owned land 
in sections 26 and 35 in Plato Township. Information supplied 
by the Minnesota Historical Society shows a reference to Laura 
Ingalls Wilder's work that her early family lived in Campton 
Township, Kane County, Illinois. Census records places them 
in Plato Township. The page marked September 14, in the 1850 
Census lists a James Ingals? age 52 from Vermont as owning 1300 
acres. His wife is Roxa age 50 also from Vermont There are also 
two children living with them, James Jr. age 12 born in New 
York and Phebe Ferris also age 12 who was also born in New York. 
On the same page of the census is William Wright age 35 who 
owns 1200 acres, and Lylia age 18 and John age 7/12. This 

information may also figure into the history of the cemetery. 
It is mentioned later in this chapter. Mrs. Corron has reported 
that she once heard that two children buried in the plot were 
struck and killed by lightning. Since the date of deaths of 
all of the children are different, it is unknown to whom this 
happened to. The identity of the marker for a fourth child was 
learned later. 

As for Mr. Wright, his stone mentioned in earlier cemetery 
records as of this study is missing from the property. At the 
end of this chapter, we will list the previous documentation 
of this graveyard. In this fashion, readers will then be able 
to compare both old and new information and learn what has 
transpired here in recent years. 

McKellar Cemetery 

McKellar-Meissner Property Cemetery-located on Crawford Road 
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Jr wi ^ aSt ° f the r ° ad> 1000 feet north of McDonald Road, 

contains 50 ev ergreens, and a winding creek. The property 

ontams 50 acres and a home and was formally owned by Charles 
and Augusta Meissner. Charles’ son Carl, and his wife Lene 
(Kahn) Meissner were the next owners of the farmstead These 

Dorothv r 0 t a h d y - (MeiS r er) n RUSSell ’ S ParentS and ^parents/ 

5ndians 1SeS Th -ea was once a camp and hunting ground 

property Manv ^ 6Vldences of burial mounds on the 

gravestones cl years a §°> the cemetery contained many 
gravestones She recalls that her grandmother Augusta was 

approached by a man who wanted to collect up the stones and 

to%he em 1 a s , idewalk * She told him, that the markers belonged 
sl t- P6 ° ple there - 0na family did visit the cemetery often 
Sometime later, all the stones were reported missing Th^ 

knock er d y own aS th alS f° by renters who allowed livestock to 

n d t ° Wn tbe fance that ua ed to surround the cemetery. The 
RusseT! s sold the property to Robert and Barbara Sil/estrom 
gm in 1972, but still own other land across the road, 
property 8 ^ JeStrom , haS d ° ne r substantial research on the 
° P rV I " lgina l ° Wner of the land, was S. Lee according 

i could b P T a h PP T nt T ly b0U§ht the land fr ° m the government, 
ihis could be John S. Lee an early settler of the area or 

someone else named S. Lee. Land at this time was purchased from 

the 8 ° v e r n m an t in 1840 at $1.25 an acre. After 1844, most of 
the area land had been subdivided. 

County history books say that the next owner of the property 

r^e 1 ^ a fiSh1 " 8 Scotland 

year to F t l■ u he aame to New York moving the next 

y a to Elgin Township. He and his father Archibald purchased 

in 183 7 re Th in ^ ,J lat0 area ’ apparently this property, 

88? ; Th c®? 1 ° f the McKellar family arrived here in 1846 
Robert Silj estrom has the deed to the cemetery dated 

Archibald Tod esPabl ished by Daniel and his father 

Dani Mr^PlI ay \ /■ a 7 rec °Z nizahle gravestone is that of 

trn! [ W k° ° n March 16 ’ 1889 ’ (according to Robert 

tiijestrom). Another source says that McKellar had lived on 

ArchibalTm 7 S1 ? Ce l 85 l' Sil J estTom suggests that Daniel's father 
Archibald may also be buried on the property. 

Another marker found, just has the name "Livingston" on 

* ami y Y that name did live in a log cabin on the 

map Robert 0 ^ 617 ll McD ° nald and Crawford according to an 1860 
t I Rober t says that the terrain of the property suggests some 
type of small foundation was there at one time. The rest of 
the stones m the cemetery, have been removed or broken in many 
pieces a n<l scattered around the lot. Today there is only evidence 
of three or four markers there. 

_ n Mr * SibJestrom currently rents the old McKellar home out 
to David Dunt, whose address is 40W818 McDonald Road. Someone 

ranpd far <?t S the r land ’ Tke creek that flows through the area is 
calied Stony Creek. The land is basically hilly and Mr. 

ra^hp 3 I!" 1 thinka that this is due to early glacial activity 
before 3117 Indian mounds being on the property as suggested 

The home was the scene of an early wedding between Robert 
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Y Shedden and Daniel's daughter Belle McKellar. At one point 
in the service, when the large gathering went to the middle 
of the parlor to congratulate the couple, the entire floor caved 
in. A newspaper account stated that the bride, groom, an t e 
minister a Rev. Skeels as well as many of the guests ended up 
in a "tumbled up mass," in the basement of the home. One might 
say that McKellar fell into the cellar of the house. Also falling 
along with the crowd was a hot stove on this February afternoon 
that accompanied the fine folks on their decline. Minor injuries 
were reported to several attendees. The couple left shortly 
afterward for their honeymoon and new residence in Iowa. 

The Odd File _ c , 

In September of 1969, an Arizona State Trooper found aa 

old headstone along US 66. It belonged to 18 Year old Mark Ladd 
son of early settler Nathaniel Ladd. Mark had been a soldier 
in the Civil War. The stone was returned to the (Foley) Prairie 
Cemetery on Crane Road near Silver Glen Road, where he and his 
family are buried. A rededication ceremony was held and the 
cemetery was cleaned. Nathaniel Ladd owned 321 acres in 1848. 

Personal Observances ...jrg 

On an early spring day (March 21, 1998), the author 

personally yisited three of the old cemetery spots listed in 
Dean McMakin's "Surname Guide to Kane County Cemeteries, 

1986. His work was an exhausting study of burial plot locations 
in the county. Mr. McMakin told me that when he came to the 
area sometime ago, he originally just planned to documen 
information about the cemeteries around St. Charles where 
lived. Later he became involved with the Elgin Genealogica 
Society, who needed help in cataloging all the county burial 

areas. His work was then published by the Kane County 

Genealogical Society of Geneva. .... , _ 

It has become opinion of this author that the public has 

little regard for the respect of the dead who are the ear y 
settlers and founders of the area. On this day, this city boy 

made his way through sharp thickets of thorns, burrs, ® tick ^ 
bushes and swamps to find these places. He got soaked stompi g 
around in half frozen water, almost tumbled into a creek trying 
to cross it on a fallen limb, was ripped to near shreds by 

strands of hidden barb wire, and was chased by a mean dog 
(again). The trip was worth it, as it unearthed just how much 

somethings had changed at these burial spots. Stones documented 
earlier were now missing. Only in one case was the cemete y 

actually enhanced and fenced in. Two more markers were 

discovered. These places are quickly disappearing and with b a 
eventual building of subdivisions and the encroachment o 

industry, the future of these markers, stones and sacred spots 

is uncertain. Mr. McMakin's efforts are certainly appreciated 

as they give clues to the long time locations of these spots. 

Some twelve years later, they are now more difficult to 1 , 

and with the advancing ages, may completely disappear. It is 

also quite likely that additional evidences of family burial 

spots, and single tombstones could be unearthed during commercia 
and industrial development. In these cases, Kane Count, officials 
in 1994, issued a study on these predicaments pertaining to 
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8 ^ aVeS accidentally found on property being developed. Work 

theS , e Slte 1 s 13 t0 cease until legal historical research and 
0l08 i Cal assessment is completed in compliance with the 
Illinois Human Graves Protection Act. In one of the small 

cemetenes visited on this day, it was apparent that the property 
owners attempted to circumvent this procedure. 

Pom The fir st cemetery visited this day' was the McKellar 

P L te M y M n t ar - the northeast corner of McDonald Road on Crawford 
Road McMakrn’s exact location is two tenths of a mile north 

of rhis n cemete? ^ ^ east / ide of Crawford Road. The remains 

ii , J are scattered about on a mound guarded by thorn 

bushes and undergrowth. The owner's permission was granted 

cemetery 6 Th^ ^ n t0 ° k S ° me difficult y to locate the 

across VtnnvG in ^ olvad almost falling off a log that was laying 
south of rhl Creek ' T7 Whlle attempting to find the site further 

consi^rfd h f area ‘ UP ° n ins P ection > the remains of this cemetery 
consisted of some twenty pieces of odd shaped tombstones broken 

xn many pieces. Mr. Siljestrom suggests that cattle were aUowed 
it „ V i° us renters to damage the cemetery. If this is the case, 
r a t n l Y helped by neglect and vandalism. One large 
ton “, that of Daniel McKellar, an original settler of the area 
was clearly broken off its base. A piece of another marker with 
just a few letters on it is laying nearby. 

It ha T s he thi^ S H alS °- ^ • CUri °M U tf . St ° ne P r °PP ed U P against a tree. 

J lv 6 s/ F^ 1 ’ Robert, son of J & M Taylor, died 

26 • 1853 E 3 yes, 4 months. . .also. " Further inspection 

on wh 6 0 S "also" w Un h hat H the n b ° tt0m half WaS missin §- Information 
nrnhnhlv i, r buriad there ° r who sh ared the tombstone is 
probabiy lost forever. Much of the other stones left are broken 

P eces with no inscriptions. Since Mr. McMakin and Mr. Siljestrom 
investigated the area, apparently tore desecration has ' 
and more stones are now missing. ’ 

The original cemetery census done sometime ago lists graves 
beiongmg to Maicom Iiivingtone (1852), John McArthur (1850)! 
aniel Millar (1874) Agnes McKellar (1854), Daniel McKellar 

L. l]’ M« 7 o n - P os sibly Nancy, wife of John McKe r, possibly 

McKellar (1879 stone broken off). Handwritten envies to the 

MitrhelT re ^° rd T at , th ® St * Charles library also lists a John 
tchell and a John McKeeler, killed at a sawmill. There are 

no dates given for these last two burials, and probably more 
graves there whose markers have long been lost or removed. . 

cem«ery 8 recor n ds. ins “iptio„ s can be found in the library 

off M 13 K da \ ° nly the Daniel McKellar ( 1 851 ) stone, broken 

McKellar Y t-h 3S6 ’ neXt p t0 xt a P iece of a stone marked AM 

tree are’ th f ° r R ° bert Taylor la y in 8 against the 

a the only ones Wlth inscriptions on them. The rest of 
the stones are mere flat pieces of various shapes and sizes 

sp I lp n ° Writi ng on them. Probably the bodies of these early 
ettlers are laying somewhere under this sorrowful rummage of 
histone masonry in the hill. Their exact locations are now 

! ' ;' ln ' ; Also missing are markers for past burials and 
tne stones that were documented by Mr. MaMakin in 1986. 

ie cemetery is part of the Spring Creek Farm 40W818 McDonald 
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Road, owned by the Siljestrom s. another 

Similar wanton and massive destruction of yet f „ r 

cemetery would have occurred if it "® re B k i f rom 

kindheartedness of Jim and Nancy Burke. The Burke s are from 
Glen Ellyn and moved here four years ago. Jim runs an excavating 
company and put his trade to the turf, expertly beautifying 
their nearly three acres of property. Decorative boulders and 

eiqiisite landscaping adorn their executive style house located 
on the Knight Stone Estate at 8N875 Corron Road. f 

One of the unique features of their property is a fo y 
square foot area encasing the remains and tombstones of some 
of the land's early residents. Three stones and a broken off 
fourth one are surrounded by a freshly painted yellow three 
foot high -picket fence, complete with -gate. -Tke site on the 

east side of Corron Road just north of Sturbridge Way is vi sited 
annually by school children from Lily Lake, as well as other 
interested 'persons, and passers-by. The Bike's are always happy 
to tell the story behind the graves. After all, one of tho 
Suried there is Eliza A. Ingalls She was 

time of her death, but nevertheless the aunt of Laura Ingalls 

Wilder, the author of "Little House on the Prairie 

There would be no historic shrine to the Ingalls family 
as well as to the other early residents there, if it was 

for the gracious fortitude and continued civic pride of the 

Burke's They invited the author over and explained the details 
behind^heir'struggle to restore the .atones to their 
original spots on the property. Despite their e f fort s one grave 
did § elude them. However it was apparently lost before the Burke 
moved to the property. The marker for W. Wright or William Wright 
who died in 1872 was once located "further up the hill, 

according to library cemetery records. He was married to Sjlvi 

Seward and the child Frankie whose grave is located inside of 

the fenced in area was one of ten Wri8 ri ht ac tually ^^e cilled 
historians speculate that the cemetery should actually be 

Wright Stone, instead of Knight Stone). , 

Wright's grave was apparently located near a pit, where 
sand and gravel was routinely removed. McMakin s data shows 
that a "female femur" was found near the bottom of the Pit -L 
indicating that other graves may also 
here This was near the corner of Corron Road and Sturbridge 
Way? * When the Burke's came to the area, they saw “ 

the pit had existed. They later improved the.area hp £hree stones 
landscaping, but reported no other stones than • 

and one broken off one that they placed m the fenced in J 
(The fourth, or broken off stone is said to belong to Nancy 
cheus sister of Nancy and also daughter of Morris and 
Betsey Betsy, according to library records was also a daughter 
of James and Roxey Ingalls. Also buried inside of the fenc 
is the grave of Eliza A. Ingalls, who was the daughter of James 

Ingalls and Eoxey Jackman. County death „ recoris x “ dlCi ’“cords 
she died of "inflammation to the brain. The library recor 

- -r 11__ — ^ m n -r n n 


1840 "s "nd ay !8?S^ brother T.«f o‘ri . ‘ VhV also worked on 
the farm, was the grandfather of Laura Ingalls Wilder. 1848 


farmer in Plato Township in the 
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land records show that James owned 243 acres, Lansford 164, 
and other relatives Jaspar 262, and Worthen 62. 

Today residents may marvel at this grand preservation of 
a "little bit of history," but according to the Burke's it did 
not come as easy as just building a fence around some markers. 
For when they originally had purchased the lot and started 
improving the property, the stones were missing. Neighbors like 
Alice Bielenberg who once owned the property and lives just 
north of the Burke's was one of several persons questioned about 
the cemetery. She and others including Plato Township Supervisor 
Gerald Regan and highway director Fred Ermel also remember the 
stones being on the hill. County officials ascertained that 
Wright's grave today is probably under the house that the Burke's 
built, since early accounts suggest that his grave was "up the 
hill." The graves of the children were probably where the 
driveway is today. Neighbors say that the girls were struck 
by lightning. However, there is a year and day's difference 
in the death dates in library cemetery records. 

William Wright and James Ingalls owned property in the 
area. Ingalls had purchased land in 1843 according to county 
records. In 1845, a Jaspar Ingalls also purchased land from 
the U.S. Government. He and James sold their property to Pardon 
Tabor in 1844 and 1846, which was later bought by William Wright. 
James Ingalls and William Wright appear in the county census 
in 1850, while Jaspar Ingalls and Morris Geutcheus (or Grutches 
does not). The Wright property is near an area marked on old 
maps as "New Plato Post Office." The Wright Family owned the 
land until 1911. 

The Burke's stated that they were unaware of any graves 

being on the property when they purchased it. Jim Burke says 
that they would have bought the land with or without the graves 
thinking that it was a novelty to have tombstones of early 
settlers on their land. 

On the contrary, the graves held no historical significance 
for the men they bought the land from, Charles Arwood and his 

representative Franz Volkenberg. The Burke's stated that 
apparently the owners thought that either they could not sell 
the land with the graves on it, or that they did not wish to 
deal with the expense of moving them legally. 

Between 1989 and 1993, the gravestones were moved then 
disappeared according to a county report dated July 20, 1994. 

An aerial photograph is inconclusive, but officials agree that 
the configuration of the land and graves had been changed. The 

reasoning behind this is unknown except that maybe by moving 
the markers the cemetery would be more out of the way, and the 

land more attractive for sale. 

County records do show that as early as 1989, Franz 
Volkenberg had spoken with county director of planning Larry 
Stipek about the cemetery. Volkenberg was advised that he would 
have to "contact relatives for those buried there for permission 
to move the graves." This was apparently never attempted, as 
the land was sold to James and Nancy Burke who did not know 
of the cemetery on the property. The Burke's applied for a 
building permit, after Arwood had submitted a petition to rezone 
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the property before selling it to the Burke s as required. 

The matter of the cemetery surfaced when Plato Township 
officials who knew the location of the graves advised the county 
to require the new owners to maintain the cemetery. The county 
(both Stipek and Christine Poll, Kane County Preservation 
Planner) had visited the cemetery and knew of its existence 
in 1989, when Volkenberg first inquired of the county about 
it. However, in August of 1993, Poll, Kane County Zoning Officer 
Amy Graham, and Volkenberg's attorney Robert Bina went out to 
the property but were unable to find any graves there. The county 
reports stated that a new row of trees had been planted where 
the markers had been. It was at this point that Attorney Bina 
was presented with information on how to contact the Illinois 
Historic Preservation Agency concerning the graves. 

On September 1st, 1993, the Kane County Regional Planning 
Commission approved the new zoning, and also recommended that 
the cemetery be preserved. Since the land had already been 
disturbed and there was no evidence now that the graves were 
actually there now, the county stipulated that if "evidence 
of a grave were unearthed during excavation development must 
cease." An "archaeological scrape" of topsoil that would have 
indicated where the graves were was never completed. 

On November 8, 1993 the culprit behind the desecration 

of the cemetery was exposed. The county learned from Vern 
Abrahamson of the Whitney Cemetery Association, that^ Franz 
Volkenberg had told him to remove the gravestones or "he was 
going to destroy them if they were not moved." Abrahamson told 
Kane County Zoning Officer Amy Graham that he had removed the 

stones to Whitney Cemetery in the fall of 1992 "for protection. 
He was not aware of any laws prohibiting the moving of 
gravestones. For other precautionary means, the markers were 

placed in Abrahamson's garage so that they would not disappear 

again. . . . 

Later members of the Whitney Cemetery Association (.near 

Wasco), Amy Graham, Christine Poll, Dorothy Corron, and Vern 
Abrahamson went back to the Knight Stone Cemetery to see where 
Abrahamson had removed the stones from. As earlier described, 

it was now unable to determine where the gravestones had been 

originally been located. The property now had seen the 
construction of a house, driveway , landscaping and a septic 

field. These had all been built by the Burke’s who did not know 
at the time that the cemetery once existed on the land that 
they had purchased. The Burke's who named their property after 
the cemetery, then requested the stones, and built a fence around 
them in the front of their lot facing Corron Road. Jim Burke 
stated that in meetings with officials, it was determined by 

the township that a forty foot square piece of property would 
be needed for the graves. In digging the fence posts Burke s 

shovel hit the broken off marker (possibly belonging to Nancy 

Geutcheus). It is Jim's feeling that where the cemetery was 
placed was very close to its original location. Today the Burke s 
eagerly and warmly welcome visitors to the site and are often 

on hand to provide information about the people buried there. 

Lily Lake Grade School students arrive once a year dressed as 
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pioneers to view the stones. A terrible injustice would have 
taken place if the original property owners had been able to 

P^cedure/ „ e i,-r d f re20nin8 if ^ PI °^ thr °^ b »<™1 county 
Ure k Without re-establishing the cemetery. A system of 

double checking by allowing Plato Township officials input in 

'.r'ff M r S ° SaVed the 8raTeyard - Th “=- aa important'piece 
of area history remains today to remind us of our local heritage 

It exists today despite the greed and deception of thosewho 

tried to wipe it off the face of the earth. Today the land will 

be forever protected, as the county has stipulated that the 

cemetery must be remain even if the land is sold in the future 

granted °by ^ 8r3VeS by Sch ° o1 children must also 

familv he hn t T hir i d C f metery later visited (twice) was a one grave 
PI-,..? urial Piot near the intersection of Burlington and 

wa eve„ P t e uan a v f°"d PeaS d e R ° ad ' °” e St °” a alraady d °™ = «”d 

surfaced ThI £ t “f two other interesting markers also 

died Not' 7 f f S _ Son of E ' B - “tiiht, 

in 1984 ' -n— m , years ’ 5 months". This stone was noted 

and ages’ of E B ulb fa , inVe . Sti8ated the site ' The " al " e = 

Ann ifi n f 1 E - B ‘ S 1; chlldre n listed in the 1850 census were Phebe 

1 Ph^b S ° Bomon 14 ’ . Nathaniel 9, Rachel 4, and William age 

ebe Ann married Abraham Sherwood on November 7, 1852 

edition o n f "Eiein F ^ D ^ Cemb ® r ,? 8 ’ 1893 » the January 6, 1896 

years old and f J 7 Sat u urday states that Wright was "86 

years oid and leaves four children William, Nathaniel, Solomon 

of the ’ f E n i e in SS Ad ^ °f Plato *" The January 6, 1894 edition 

settlers n f 8 • Advocat e" lists Wright as "one of the oldest 
oj ° f thls community. He died at his home Thursday night 
aged 89 years. He leaves five children to mourn his death " 
ne of n the articles also says that he died of old age and "the 
8 u 1 ??’ (influenza). This documentation shows that all of his 

iS ATed"? b Sti11 1 al±Ve Wh6n he PaSSed away - William age 21 

1870 r d T h °Tooo lon8 With his sister Rachel age 29 in the 
1870 Census. In 1880, the only child left at home with Mr and 

H ; R Wri8ht is D Rached a §e 34?. The Wright's are served by' the 

list W^ h^ t0 a PO f ° fflce * County and court records incorrectly 
iist Wright's death in 1896 when his estate was settled. ° rreCtiy 

in thl A Unknown u ei 8 ht year old son whose tombstone still lays 

were mUSt be6n b ° rn many years a §° w hen the Wright's 

were first married, and died between census re s 

Unfortunately, the portion of the stone that bears his name 

is missing, and due to incomplete records at the time we mav 

n'Yhe 1840 ? ^tity. The family could not readily be’ located 

. f 1840 Census * A check with New York officals is being 

made for more information on the family. 8 

acre tl faT * eT Ddck Li chthardt who used to farm the twenty 

plot says that about twenty years ago, he found a another 
gravestone on a trash pile and took it home. "You know farmers 
e always looking at things like this to see if anything is 
salvageabie.. There was part of an old furnace out there and 
ome other junk, Dick remembers. He showed me the about eight 

^ theTo? 7 n lnch “ arker . it Nad the initials E and W onlt 
the top. Usually small stones like this were markers for 
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children, however E.W. are also the initials for E.B. Wright s 
wife Eliza Wright. She died in 1888. Lichthardt pointed out 
the curved marks that indicated that a farmer s disc had probably 
rolled over it many times, and someone had picked it up and 

tossed it into the small junk yard on the property. He had 

been out there many times, but this was the only stone that 
he had ever seen. Dick brought it back to this farm at 10N202 

Pease Road hoping that someone someday might be able to tell 
him something about it. A few years ago he had sold the land 
to a man who "wanted to live there forever." Instead the buyer 
turned out to be a developer who built a "spec" house on the 

property and then sold the land. 

The location of this cemetery appears to be south, between, 
and behind the homes at 44W419 and 44W601 Pease Road. The site 
in question is three tenths of a mile east of the intersection 
of Ellithorpe Road and Burlington Road, or as McMakin earlier 
stated .25 of a mile west of the curve where Pease Road turns 
north. (Ellithorpe Road is now called Pease Road east of 
Burlington Road). From that point, it is about a half mile walk 
south across a farm field to a grove of trees. On this day (March 
23, 1998), I walked on a thin strip of land between two plowed 

fields directly back to a wooded area. Under the trees is a 
typical farmer dump complete with rusty tools, tractor parts, 
an old furnace and discarded building materials of all shapes 
and sizes. The junk there probably hides additional tombstones. 
In this area there was the one small stone that read , 

"_son of E.B. Wright died Nov, 7 _ age 8 years, 

5 months." Probing around further in the woods yielded yet 

another stone that reads, "Solo_ died May 20, 1858? age 78 

years." This marker is hard to read, and is broken off from 
its base which is next to it. This apparently is a new discovery. 
It could belong to Solomon Wright who came to the area around 
1840, and who died in 1858. He was married to Zilpha (Baldwin) 
of Carmel, Putnam County New York. Solomon had fought in the 
war of 1812, according to "Early Families 1833-1885,"published 
by the Elgin Genealogical Society., Of this marriage there were 
eight children including a son, Daniel Cornell Wright who married 
Sarah Pease, in 1848. Dick Lichthardt lives on the Pease Farm 
today. His find of an additional stone described earlier with 
the initials "E.W." on it shows evidence that a small cemetery 
was located there. In keeping with the thinking and practice 
that many early residents buried their dead in family burial 
plots on their farms (known as God's Acre), this could have 
been the case here. On maps dating back to the 1860 s, they 
show fifty acres east of Burlington Road (some say an old 
stagecoach route) as belonging to Solomon Wright. He had 
purchased 100 acres from the government in 1843 in section 30. 
1848 land records show the following ownership, Baldwin 95 acres, 
Solomon 230, Daniel Cornell 126, and Elisha, another brother 
with 75. Into the 1870's, twenty acres of this land is still 
in the family owned then by E.B. Wright. He and other family 
members inherited the land according to records found by Kane 
County Plat Specialist David Scholes. The deed also mentioned 
a family burial plot which was not included in the transaction. 
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The farm remained on plat maps as being owned by E.B. Wright 
but only Mrs. E.B. Wright is in country directories after lie?: 
Une of the eight children born to Solomon and Zilpha (Baldwin) 
E r B 8 L/n na Baldwin. Later in life he went by (Baldwin 

V^rnen Faber 11 ’ ^77 f ° r Ebenezer )- Lon § time area resident 

sd about 30nf ye J rS Young confirmed that a cemetery once 

Pease Road £e 1 S ° Uth the present da 7 location of 

Pease Ro^ds S ° n ^ aoutheast corner of Burlington and 

Lease Roads. Faber says when he was a child him and his friends 

f . r , U , n and play amon § the few tombstones that were left in 

the freld He remembers being told that there still were a number 

of tombstones on the property in the late 1930's, but all the 

caskets had been moved to Elgin." 

and through the years, the cemetery became abandoned 

even distant relatives had passed away. The stones that 
were left were either plowed under or tossed in the Junk ph!“ 
e of which was found by Dick Lichthardt. Could it be that 
the stone that Lichthardt found with the initials "E.W." on 

could belong to someone named Wright?. The dump, located 

^he HP 3 " SO r Uth C ° Uld haVe been the Site of the cemetery, or just 
the depository where the stones were thoughtlessly and eventually 

"Ear?v d F d ‘ •l MeanW '» hlle E,B, ' S brother Daniel, who according to 

buried It m the eS Rl //T tG Ehe area in 1836 » aad wife Sarah are 

u h BluEf Clt y Cemetery in Elgin. Many other earlier 
a lly members and neighbors could have once been interred on 
this property which was the Wright Family Farm. It also appears 
then that Mr Lichthardt find was a marker not p^ils 

documented. Dick is a distant relative to the Hartmann's of 

° Center / ° n my Vlsit to the dump, amongst discarded old 

buckets, and a rusty pitchfork, I then found the stone that 
reads " s o lo m-, died May 20, 18587 aged 78 years." This coJld 

possibly be the stone of Solomon Wright who came here in 1836 . 
It was broken off, and its base lays nearby 

on rh* then f PP ! arS c that there were many faffl ily burial plots 
the area land. Some have disappeared due to neglect and 

vandalism. Others have just faded away into the landscape 
possibly to never surface again. They maybe under a few feet 

Hidden 11 ’ ° r n ° W c°ver ed by water, junk, or dense undergrowth. 

Hidden then are the identities and stories of the first settlers 

Ar d 1 R nd ^ ° Wners T of the area when their gravestones are lost 
A rea historian Lucinda Muirhead Corron has stated, "a cemetery 

is natch ' 311 abandoned house., "it's unprotected and when no one 
is watching is soon becomes damaged then fades away..." Similarly 

«mot^ S 'Bai a , m0,,S f L r ke C °o nty ' Indiana and hiatoriu^ 

imothy Ball of Crown Point, Indiana also said this about 

graveyards we have not done all we could to preserve the final 

in 1 p\aV T aCe V f T Pi ° neer dead -’’ This is^ quite true even 
P1 Township where even in the space of a few years, a 

simple quiet spot as sacred as a small cemetery is subiect to 
unearthing and change. These thoughts are reflected in a 1962 
b^ng that was written by folk singer Pete Seeger and performed 

One verse n ^ St ° n Ca \ led " Where have all the Flowers Gone?" 

ne verse says, Where have all the graveyards gone? Gone to 

flowers every one," sadly indicating the thoughtless recyling 
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of land and lack of respect for the dead. In this case, change 
is not good, its a rude and thoughtless desecration of the people 
who were here first, and whose historic remains should be kept 
undisturbed . 


More Cemetery Notes 

Note: Since this section was researched, conflicting information 
arrived concerning the location of the cemetery on Pease Road. 
Some residents feel that it was located in the farm field between 
the homes at 44W419 and 44W601 Pease Road. The dump where the 
stones were found, is just to the south, behind the Sjurseth 
property, which borders Burlington Road. 

The cemetery may also be under the home to the west on 
Pease Road. All the stones were merely tossed into the dump. 
Possibly some or all of the bodies had been removed. Vernen 
Faber seems to feel that the remains of any graves were plowed 
under. 

At Knight Stone Cemetery, where the Ingalls' and Wright's 
are buried on Corron Road, Jim Burke feels that the graves are 
in the correct location, despite what others may have thought. 

He proved this by placing one of the recovered stones right 
into the base that had been broken off. The stone fit exactly 
into the base which remained in the ground. Previous property 
owners had removed the stones to conceal that the land indeed 
contained the historic cemetery. 

The locations of the recognized Plato Township cemeteries and 
their caretakers are... 

Baker Cemetery Rt. 47 n/o Ramm Road-Viateur Saindon. 

Plato Center Russell and Muirhead Roads-Glenn Muirhead 

North Plato Plank Road e/o Rt. 47- Gordon Hartje 

The Udina Cemetery is privately controlled: 

The president is Millie Ahrens. 

Secretary-Ellen Specketer 
Treasurer-Raymond Russell. 

Other board members are Dorothy Russell, Betty Lathrop, Leroy 
"Bub" Ahrens, Leland Specketer, and Clifford Russell. The board 
meets once a year. 

The North Plato Cemetery was established by a donation of one 
acre of land by John Durand and Dan and Louisa Campbell in 
April of 1857. Additional land came later from the estates of 
the Bahr and Young families, (also Louie Hartje and Rudy Bahr ). 
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More Cemetery Information 
Knight Stone Cemetery and the Ingalls Family 

^ popular i ty of the TT sha » "Little House on the 
tbere has been much interest in the small cemetery 

ocated on Corron Road between McDonald and Bowes Road in Plato 

J Ship • Tt 1S the Illinois connection to an even bigger story 
that took place later on in the lives of the Ingalls Familv 

3 ter The ey TV ad h Settled k 1163 ^ Walnut Grove > Plum Creek, Minnesota! 
t it , show is based on the pioneer writings of Laura 

featiJed Michael h 0 T Se / amily ^ liVed in the area * The Program 
Caroline u Landoa as Charles Ingalls, Karen Grassle as 

and Me]is^a% W Va 3 Gilbert as Laura Ingalls Wilder, 

and Melissa Sue Anderson as Mary Ingalls Kendall. Mary went 

md and taught at a school for the visually impaired that 

Inefn 3117 bUrned down ’ killing her son. Alternating as Carrie 
Ingalls were twins Lindsey and Sidney Greenbush. Victor French 
and former football star Merlin Olsen were also featured on 

in 6 l P 976 8ra and The Sh ° W ai * ed f ° r several seasons on NBC beginning 
across ^ 13 ^rrentiy still shown as reruns in some areas 

across the country. It is one of the few truly family shows 
worth watching on television over the years. Laura Ingalls later 
ecame a teacher, and married Almanzo Wilder. They moved to 

He die” iri94r d t0 the Roaky 8 — in Hi.,on rt. 

Tho h d 1 . 949 ’ whlle Laura passed away on February 10, 1957 

familv Oth T thS many b °° kS She Wr ° te about her frontier 

states have tourist attracti ° aa » ia ^ 

In information supplied by the Kane County Genealogical 

called 7 the K.Mt qf'“r" Dea " McMakln documented what is today 
canea the Knight Stone Cemetery. It is lorai-pH nn p A 

graveyard MC w D h°i n c a h ld and Bowes Road in Plato Township. This small 
g ave y ard which was almost desecrated by earlier property owners 

contams the markers of at least one member of the Ingalls 

amily plus a couple of neighbors and/or friends. Other possible 

graves in the area have apparently disappeared over the years 

(Colbvl 7 7 S 11 1 p 1P dcgolls was the son of Lansford and Laura 
• C M by v In f alls who came from Cuba Township, Allegheny Countv 
xn New York in 1836. They came to Campton Township by covered 
agon and later moved to Jefferson County, Wisconsin in 1851. 

Ka S n a e P S o C 1 ° ntinued thei r journey to Minnesota. 

Kane County Genealogical information relates the followine 
other details about those buried in the cemetery. 

daushte 4 ; of n8 ?“ S ‘ d T ied ” arck 10 ’ 1850 a 8e 9 years. She was the 

aughter of James Ingalls and Roxey Jackman. James was a farmer 

aLo „ a o r \ed° W o n n Sh ja P „e 1 s” ^ 185 °' S ' ^ 1,r0ther La " sf » a8 

th 8 e ed e^te7y arS ' # 
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graveyards, there are several substantial and recognized 
cemeteries. They are listed next. The libraries contain 
information about them. 

Original Cemetery Observations 

('j'aken from records of the Kane County Historical Society from 
in the Gail Borden Public Library, compiled by W. Edward Bennett, 
and typed by Joan C. Klinkey on June 1, 1983, and documented 

again in 1986 by Dean McMakin) 

McKellar Cemetery 

Location: Crawford Road- north of McDonald Road 

Livingstone, Malcom died April 23, 1852 age 43 
McArthur, John died November 23, 1850 age 37. 

McKellar, Agnes died May 17, 1854 age 57 wife of Daniel. 

McKellar, D. no further information 
McKellar, Daniel died May 4, 1874 age 79. 

McKellar, Daniel died October 27, 1851 age 32. 

McKellar, John no further information. 

McKellar, Nan (probably Nancy) died August 2, 1879 wife of John, 
(no age given, stone broken off). 

Handwritten notes to materials found in the Gail Borden Public 
Library added to this list... 

John Mitchell no other information. 

John McKeeter-"killed at saw mill." 

The stones of Malcom Livingstone, John McArthur, and the younger 
Daniel McKellar, also contained the line on their gravestones, 

"departed this life," before the date of death. 

Robert and Barbara Siljestrom who own the surrounding property 
which used to be the Meissner Farm have done some research on 
the land. In reference to the name Livingstone, Robert learned 
that there was an old log cabin about 1860, located on the 
northeast corner of Crawford and McDonald Roads. Maps show this 

to be owned by a "Livingstone" or Livingston. Mr. Siljestrom 

says that there is a mound and a dip on the property where this 
structure probably was. The cabin has long since been removed. 

The only gravestones observed in March of 1998 were the broken 
stone of Daniel McKellar age 32, with difficult to read 
inscriptions and a stone propped up against a tree for Robert, 

son of J and M Taylor died July 26, 1853, E 3yrs, 4 months..The 
marker further stated "also" as if it were shared by another 
person, but it was broken off at this point. Pieces of other 
markers were laying around the hillside, perhaps the remains 
of what stones were originally at this site and previously 
documented. While it is apparent that the cemetery has been 
highly vandalized, some residents have indicated that cattle 
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the ston.r Th §raZe ^ the area ' WhiGh ma ? have destroyed 
the stones. The cemetery is on 1860 county maps. It has also 

been discussed that someone took the stones to make a sidewalk. 

LH ,, y?r 1CLT “ 

«V-. . “«“ ■» - m. d T4«". d . 

investigation. 4 b runner 

Pioneer Dead and Their Burial Spots. 

“iel Ladd owned over 300 acres in Plato Township died in 
Charles “ at the Prairie (Fo^y) Cemetery near St. 

John S. Lee died in 1885 and is buried in the Udina Cemetery. 

John Griggs died in 1891 and is buried in the L R Baker 

Cemetery. There are three John's with different death dates. 

The McM akin cemetery documentation also lists the passing of 

Garase The'v^ 1111 - ?\ ±a . **1™ ±S located — the Kane Colnty 

«nii 8 k Th aag girl ls buried in a farmer's field, marked 

train 7 3 fl6ld stone - She Passed away on a westbound wagon 

afhr Ma r k tombstone was returned in September of 1969 

a ter it was found near Kingman, Arizona. A state trooper had 

1 or n 1 a 6 stone along U.S. Route 66 and turned it over to the 
ocai American Legion. Senator Barry Goldwater then traced the 
tone through the federal archives back to St. Charles were 

the marker had been removed. 

Authorities from Arizona and legionnaires from surrounding local 

^ mm ?;6S 1 ^ C °i ndUC H ted h a SP6Cial rededica tion ceremony oJ OcJoSeJ 
18, 1969 and placed the stone back into the cemetery. The service 
was conducted by Richard Tolf of St. Charles. Members of the 

accordi'n* V ’ ^ Battle H Y mn of the Republic," 

according to an article in the Daily Courier-News The 

flag 1C o a v t e 1 r 0n the nt;LnUed ’ "f p^ 8 B ° y SC ° Ut plaCed a sma11 American 

read the 6 k h’ Ladd ’ Citizens a ° a l d once again 

legend inscribed on the stone: He has finished his 

m: e so a i n dier arrest* 1 " ^ BleS ’ t: ^ ^ fla§ eVer Wa±Ve °' er 

was born 7^ i ^ °1 ■ Nathaniel and Mary Buzzell Ladd and 

M n . , _ 18AA ‘ At thls time, his family owned a farm on 

McDonald Road in Plato Township. He enlisted in the 127™ 

Lraf/ to Com P an Y Elgin On September 8, 1862, Ladd went 

at Cain Don^ 1 ™’ , ° 1S then b Y steamer to Memphis. He served 

Division 15th aS, A 311 r WaS assi§ned to the First Brigade, Second 
ision 15th Army Corps, under General W.T. Sherman The 

Courier-News further commented that Ladd and his fellow soldiers 
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also probably did not help either. The fact that he died with 
his children still living and he did not leave a will, or it 
was lost further complicates matters. Baldwin was his mother s 
maiden name. The Wright's had at least five children, and 
settled near Huxley’s Corners near Burlington. He had come here 
with his father and some brothers. His mother had passed away 
in 1836 in New York. He is listed in the 1840 New York State 
Census as living near Hopkinton in St. Lawrence County In the 
1820 census he was single and living alone. In the 1830 census 
it shows that a female (possible his wife in her 20 s) was living 
in the household, along with a child under the age of five years 
old, and another in the 1-5 year category. The 1840 census shows 
Baldwin, one female under 30, and one male and female over j- e 
ages of fifty and sixty. This indicates that he was probably 
living with his parents or relatives. There is one male child 
between 10-15 years old. The family always lived m St. Lawrence 
County and moved from the Hopkinton census district to Canton 
as listed in the 1840 census. All of this information was found 
in the census records in the National Archives office m Chicago. 
The author was there on April 29, 1998 to investigate this 
matter. There are problems with the census records back then 
from New York, as they only listed heads of households and not 
the names of children, relatives or wives before 1850 Baldwin 
is listed in the 1850 Illinois Census with his wife and children, 
the oldest being a female Phebe Ann who died perhaps in 1922 . 
She is 16 in 1850. Judging from all of this information, it 

appears that Baldwin was married sometime before 1830. (He was 
46 in 1850). 

A gravestone belonging to a boy found in the dump off Pease 
Road may always be a mystery. The son was probably born sometime 
either before 1840, or before the 1850 census. A grave stone 
in the same dump belonging to perhaps Baldwin s father Solomon 
Wright is dated 1851. A further attempt to find information 
about Baldwin Wright was thwarted when it was discovered that 

his probate papers were not on the microfilm roll indicated 
by county probate indexes. An employee and the author completely 
went through the roll twice and found a William Wright probably 
no relation, but not Baldwin. William Wright's probate records 
were found with the church records at Plato (now in the town 
hall) with many of the rest of the old Plato pioneers but not 
Baldwin's. Baldwin's records were marked ADM, meaning that 
the county administered his property after he died. This seems 
odd since newspapers carrying his obit listed living chilren 

in the area, yet he had no will. There is a possibility that 

the records that were microfilmed were never given to the Plato 
Church or now town hall to store. They could have been lost, 
mislabeled or misfiled many years ago, and no one needed to 
see them until now. The county probate office does not know 
where they are, and is still looking for them. Here s something 
else to consider.. .If Phebe Ann's age is 16 m 1850, this means 
that she was born in 1834, and should have been listed ini the 
1840 census. Only a male is listed as between the ages of 10 1 • 
She would be six years old at this time. Many things might 
have happened during this time. Children could have been staying 
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bet S weer e ib-l°5 years “STls \ “k y ° Un8 male listed 

tombstone who was eight when he died The 7 "T tioned ,°” the 

that can be drawn fmm th ■ ■ ^ d ’ The only conclusions 

children than were listed nr 13 th f Wright ' s had more 

records. Some of them either a • h° U 6 bounb on the census 

Their names may never be learned t- 01 "-, the househ °ld. 

Hill, and Kane County Clerk Debra’ Sev^ < ^ Librarian Him 

this research. 3 Seyller s office helped with 

farmer A u g u s t 1 PoT, m "° a ln Se P teml >er of 1998 with local 

Site of the cemetery was Lt a th."' a r- 1 A GU \ Said that tha adtaal 
brick house to the east. It is n bU ^ under a sprawling 

moved before the house was h possl ^ de that the graves were 
However, would not the st„a“ V ^ the farm field pl »» ed - 
Apparently, there was a tofa, a- 8 n ., 0Ted " ith the Staves? 

here..The stones that Remained dlsresard for the people buried 

of the property) to cove/The^ttacL^of^the^ce^ter, 6 . < S °“ th 

Immanuel United Church of Christ Cemetery 
1500 Old Church Road 
Streamwood, Illinois 

This ^hurch^calls itself'“'the^Hoo”” 01 ’ C ° n " ection t0 »«' study, 
is in the general Ilea of »„ “/'i Cr "' Church because it 

formed the Evangelical Church whilT" h erm o n church which later 

in Elgin (now ^o^n^stone^Chtc^ n'Tla t^Cen te"j V '‘ 

«:. b t. r r‘y, 0f w.r t i 1 ‘.i,?^iX th "" ^ d " "h^nd^nt d ? 

occurred' between 186^890 s„^ ^f he's ' ' ^ tHeSe de “ ha 

been from the eroun that a „ ese families could have 

North Plato Here 'are the nam E f l8in ’ ° r later grated to 
Wendt, Dopke Heine Rinnn ! J , of aame of the families.... 

Kruckeburg, Krunfus’ Flenge ° Arens’ jthn Ac ^ m3nn ’ Sch ueneman, 

Bredemeier, Reimer TatVe?V ArenS ’ ^ ahn ’ Helper, Schwemer, 

Dieckmann, Hecht ' Mundhenke ler ™ ann .’ Humbracht, Claus Meyer, 

Schmidt, 'and Werner ?^e cem’etelv a'lso <P t rha ' >s Volkening?), 
resembles a carved tree stumn t/ ■ u contains a stone that 

is in the middle of the g r'a,e a rd ab ° ut fou r foot high and 

Borgwardt who died in 1904. Many 'of tha lo " 8s to Rledrich 
difficult to read However- y tbe °l der stones are 

says the church has no d„ oemetery is well-kept. The pastor 

of the People came from Germany. e " tatl0n f ° r ^ 


Cemetery near Griggs School 


tavern/stag^c^acl °stop ^ich^aV^"/.^ ^ “V ' BMld ” ^ 
Burlington Road, a school was built on th n ° rtheast side of 
of the school was a Darrel nf i a opposite side. South 

deeded to the School Trustees of^he ToL or^to^i 31 " 311 

was for a "publick" burial nl^o ? Plato. This property 

deed was dated December 12 1864 Th^ n ° ° ther purpose - Tha 

er 12 , 1864. There was no documentation 
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for the school. We do know that a cemetery was in operation 
east of Route 47 on the Strom property. Also there is the Baker 
Cemetery on Illinois 47 near Lily Lake. There is no evidence 
that a cemetery was built near Griggs School. One resident stated 
that she had once heard that an Indian cemetery was at one time 
somewhere to the north of Burlington Road. Over the years there 
have been many cemeteries deeded, found, desecrated or moved 
or as time goes on... forgotten. . . in Plato Township. 


More North Plato Cemetery Information 

About one acre of land was given by John S. Durand and 
D. Campbell in 1857. Durand contributed 99 square rods and 
Campbell 70. Land for the front part of the cemetery came from 
the estates of Louie Hartje, Rudy Bahr, and the Young Family. 
Those that contributed land kept several lots for their families. 
There are some five grave plots in the cemetery. Depending on 
who was doing the pacing and what size shoe they wore, it could 
be anyone's guess as to where the bodies actually are. Some 
are also buried in front of their stones, while others are behind 
it. The area is carefully probed before any new digging occurs. 

Among the earliest graves are Civil War veterans form the 
Illinois Volunteers regiment. Elijah Samis died on December 
6, 1862, George W. Hurlburt February 6, 1864, Jay Howe December 

31, 1868, and Wilkin McClelland, no date. A Benjamin and Peter 
Samis are also buried in the cemetery. There are many other 
listed burials but careful recording of dates did not begin 
until apparently 1929. 

Gordon Hartje is the current cemetery sexton. He took over 
for his father Elmer around 1995. Louie (mentioned above) is 
his great uncle. The oldest part of the graveyard is the north 
part in the back. Even though John S. Durand gave property for 
the cemetery, there are no Durand's listed as being buried there. 
However, a chain near the flagpole keeps vehicles from traveling 
over a road that used to go through the lot. In this old driveway 
are believed more graves, without markers. We will probably 

never know who was buried there. What has also occurred in the 
past are interment dates that are earlier than the cemetery 

deeds. This is because, when people did not have a place to 
bury their dead family members, they merely found a field and 
started an unofficial cemetery that later became one with so 
many burials. Some of the old stones are very difficult to read. 

Gordon’s records show that many area folks paid a dollar 
a year fees to be a member of the cemetery association before 

the graveyard was founded and cared for by tax moneys. He is 
currently 55 years old and remembers that the cemetery meetings 
took place at his parent's home. A man named Krueger was the 
president of the cemetery association then. Gordon has a keen 

interest in the history of the cemetery and is always helpful 
in passing out information about this long time area graveyar . 
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LoM. Baker Cemetery 

47, southwest o f °Bu r 1 i n^To^ ^Ld^ ° j u s t insid^ pTa^ To" 

Many of the ear1-ip*t- or-a-ir^c a >- ( , inside rlato Township. 

it • t , e earii est graves date back to the 1R6D'o n ■ 

Family who were pioneer settler* a i„„ n T. The Gri §§ s 

buried there T«v,n r • settiers along Burlington Road are 

tavern, across from Grig^ Schoolln ‘lMs "™' 8 flrSt sta8ec ° acb 

m. B. k .> "t 1 . 181 ^. 1by It L ™ e 
aL/hr/red^fonnd bUrial (»«• «."l» 

schools for a cemetery by Bake/ School sold to the 

K^p.r.2; 

time, and Baker hoped that 0r8anized 8°' rer ""'ent body at the 

themselves to conduct proper bnrials°°J? “°hi , take “ “«> 0 ” 

other citizens? Note- rh* at a 1 . f school personnel and 

of the cemetery’ along Route 47 7/ maybe^related ^ Same ^ 

work, ^h^re'^ere^urfals 50 " Ihe^LnTTT ^ th±S 

officially designated as such legally’ Cemeter \ was 

already existed on rh-ic ? ^ * Some graves may have 

many of th lid ^ pr ° perty before 1864. As times go by 

record keeping resu S lt° ne in the TT’ Tr •“” raadabla • *-d P»- 

exact location of graves The Bake°r t earliast ^ials and 

to be well-kept, and organised Cemetery however appears 

A plat for the cemetery was finally filod -in iq/,a 

now cared for by Plato Township. Y 111 1946 ' Xt 13 


Thanks: David Scholes 

Kane County Recorder's Office 

Plat Specialist. 

Note: L.M. Baker (Lawrence) was a successful farmer from 

Pennsylvania. In the 1850 township census he is listed as 45 
years old. His wife Sarah 42, is from Delaware. There are seven 
children, and an older woman Mary Thompson 65, from also from 
Delaware living with them. The children are Lirrillar? 19 a 
male, and Mary E. 17, born in Pennsylvania. Fourteen year old 
Ann E. and 12 year old John T. were born in New York. Carmelia 
R. 9, Ellen M. and Elizabeth 3 were born in Illinois. 
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Cemetery Addendum 


A recent visit to the Baker Cemetery did reveal as library 
information stated, a neat graveyard with stones all m uniform 
rows. It has been suggested that many of the burials were 
reinterments from other old family burial plots. Perhaps these 
were from the vanishing varieties that we have seen that are 
unkept and soon disappear in time from our landscapes. Perhaps, 
loved ones observed this happening to their small unprotected 
burial spots. They wanted something more honorable for their 
loved ones and moved them to the Baker Cemetery. Although this 
has been suggested, there is no documentation to back up these 
ideas. However, there are a couple of cemeteries m the area 
that are on the edge of oblivion, thanks to repeated vandalism, 
neglect and disrespect. The McKellar and Root graveyards are 
examples of unprotected cemeteries that have been even dug into 

and their stones taken away. . , 

Even years before , historians Dean McMakin and Viola Swanson 

did a census on the all the cemeteries, the damage had already 
been done. Cows trampled the McKellar Cemetery near McDonald 
and Crawford Roads. Also after a man was told that he could 
not have the stones for his sidewalk, he apparently came back 
and took them anyway. 

Two summers ago, the county had to shag out some modern 
day "grave robbers" from the Root Cemetery on Burlington Road. 
They were actually caught digging up the graves apparently 
looking for valuables amongst the diseased corpses. Many 
uncovered holes were left in the graveyard. It appears now that 
part of the cemetery may lie in the country road right of way. 

The author also found several stones that used to be on 
the Eben Wright property west of Burlington and Ellithorpe Roads 
on Pease Road. They were dumped in the woods. It is assume 
that the bodies had been moved since a house and a farm field 
are on this parcel today. (But maybe not!) 

This one section cemetery at Baker, has nine rows of stones. 
Inter-mixed are markers of the old sand stone variety that have 
almost faded away, as well as newer granite ones. Row seven 
is the closest to the entrance gate. It is marked with an 
inscription in the pillar, "Baker Cemetery December 12, 1864 
The appearance of regular mowing, upkeep and a fence give the 
cemetery an active identity. It is sure to be there for years, 
unlike places like the Plato-Union Cemetery on the Strom property 
and others that have faded away. Some are just symbols on old 
maps. Their markers and wooden crosses have long since 


(Iiscipps3.r6d a 

The older stones in the Baker Cemetery are quite unique. 
There is one for Jane Fraser who appears to have died on her 
61st birthday in 1868. She was the wife of Alexander Fraser 
who passed away five years before at age 56. Their ten year 
old son William D. had died in 1859. Mrs. Fraser s stone in 
row five has a picture carved in it, of a hand with the index 
finger pointing to a crown of some sort. This perhaps indicates 
that Mrs. Fraser may have been a rather pious person who would 
be receiving her "crowns" in heaven. The Fraser s had an 80 
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Early Burials in Local Cemeteries* 

North Plato-Land for the cemetery was donated in 1857 The first 

br De S an aP M P c e »a r k i„ t 0 of be t h e hi J dren y di "« to record's "L 

uy 1 /ean uciiakin ot the Kane County Historical u 

are some of the first burials. George Eastman age 8 1850 ^ Ge """ 6 

E W °a"ge 7 ISM- PA R a r 8 { T 3i L ™ a " E ™ «. of J and 
To \ \ 6tSy J * dau § h ter of S. and K. Young age 

Ke^es Bl’ancha^d 311 18*15-1863 ;' 3 ’ Hi !on ’ BJancSard^lSBS 38 ^^^ 5 

Campbell son of R and L. age 12 1858- and c a n %> avid M. 
49 1869. ® and Sally Babcock age 

In addition cemetery sexton Gordon Hartie suDDlied h 0 

names of several Civil War soldiers who died in the e”lv 1860's 

who are also buried in the North Plato Cemetery? It has aL? 

h " d ‘ P£ 

t-h 1 part of the cemetery. He also mentions that 

goes t a o re re a ar Pa ^ nt th y e ““"S*" ThCT 7/7 ^ ^ th “ 

flagpole. A chain was placed the're to ke^p from "h ° f the 

the people buried underneath the road. 8 ° Ver 

t?r?id ??me?e?v ue e?d t ? r ° w H n i n 7 * crash heap in the beh in ? 

uue ora cemetery, and found by the author). 

established 3 *??? 1861*77 Contains l“ st ' °ne section and was 

The?? „ 1864. The rows are neatly arranged and defined 

here were graves there before the land offiriallv , 

cemetery. Here are some of the early burials Tha J ecarae a 

appear to be those of the John" £iggT^t'ii™? 

183g...‘t„“r T il ?. 

died ea „ rl 1^4 ^Fhe 8 r a a g V : ?f" & 7/ Is 

of %6 ^ TUI/ P J °l h 8 n 69 G ' H If ^“^h^s^a ^ ^^'■oth 3 ?? 

1801-1891 b Thi? d 1 t ^ ler ; are Gh a rlotte J. 1844-W and °jlVn 
, * This last John was probably the son of Tnhn C ,,u A 

helped his father build the stagecoach inland tavern. ' “ h ° 

r ,,. the n r early burials were Janet Davis age 1 in 1846- Robert 
?863 Ph h ^ 8 T h 3 in 1862; Charles Wilson Davis a'ge 15 

i.u, 7 16 ?S tM 7 „ G ; a " d «■ ase 18 died in 1862? Merged 
tout 1816 1854, and Helen Stout 1846-1862. There are no death 

tes for John and Harriet Holden (or Hulden). By subtracting 
r ages, John born in 1812 and died at the age of 63 would 
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Chapter Thirteen 


Township Sorrows 

Since 1835 when the first settlers came to Plato Township, 
there have been many times of sorrow f “fortune m t 
usually quiet area. The gossip columns of the late 18 °° * 

sometimes share m this blesse re , but the for the most 

destruction occurred as it does eisewneie, 

part crimes have been minimal. three episodes of 

. f F °^ 0 n nS at nC p e iato er High aS School. When the school was being 
built! part of the well fell down in 1920, delaying the opening 
of classes. There was a devastating fire^on^ are” 1 discussed in 

“‘a school° se^tTon o°f t^W The srad^ school was damaged 
in another windstorm on May 9, 1927. A tire 

the 'l^lSbO.'EdgT/wMtf^'was struck and killed by lightning 
(At least one child buried in a small cemetery along Corron 

R „ad was hined this way the \”-™ho died 

^.VV.Vt ^December 2-3 of 1862 They were the previous 

owners of the Russell farm. In 1897 a t wlUiam Thies ’ 

McDonald and Younges store in East Fiat 

b3r " ^ 3 i„ N °hi^”i“;E.C. a "Mike :r «it i£ f°und in^ t^ newspaper 

Uf/;»d Sn in"8 ^ e So„„h.r«> jjo.t that ti.e ’ 

IIIl\ t L 7*r a X S an* ^ though the Pl.t, area ^en the pastor 

of the Plato Church fell victim to crime. In Marc 

Rev Cliffton Pledger was robbed at gun 9°^ c^lafe 1800's 

" a,e o!«' the years there have been a ^ 

,i~“ 

-thf - 8 r-he ho e r=f ~~g. «ss 

horee! 3 chicken L>d thieves, but all too often 

" UCh rb r o« Se i r 90 5 US X^V^isan!^ 6 ^ "m.” by his team of 
About 1 VUO, ciiai 3 Wasco one winter's morning, 

ihen e Vomething S s^rld® the animala. He was thrown off the wagon 
and trampled by the horses. 
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and killed 7 h Sr ’i ■ F ^ ank Walker and his three horses were struck 
led by lightning in Campton Township W R 

slipped off C e ” aS COn " e , cted to a grinding machine"'“"the 

in 8 h l t 947 ear Abo 1 nt Ha 30 Va y r<i run “o/er^by ^lan^" spender 

", ' ' , 4b ° ut 30 ^ars ago, a Plato toddler was struck and 

and killed by a milk truck. In 1907 Alfred Jh „ 

the George Brophy farm at the time reported that three^of § his 

Joe S Rallro S d tr r Ck and killed lightning. A railroad laborer 

Joe Railroad (correct) suffered a broken leg when he was hit 

incident 1 h^ened* in^ 1914 ? anT^m ^ o^Tou^El^ ‘ ^ 

r“jr«r t0 on a t 8 h l e 8 IC t Une 1 . IlJUred ^ ^ tW ° Were 

br„ke A out ar „ 8 : m Viu.v t w«%r« d .n pr F? r : rt /„ pu Y r ^„ t u e h r en i„ a dW 

Completely destroyed were a large barn 33 Holer!?! oA 

chickens and six work horses, /armors lead by Al/ert'jTh’nson 

was so hot n8 thev Wate *1 f r om r,eighborin S because the blaze 

t Are ” 6 Th^/e “Ls 3 T^d" Ca “ Sl " 8 ^ b ° “ ls ° fa ll ’ over til 
was listed at $ 20 , 000 . Previous to thYs Aime a im fire ft 

ze « t p r: r„v a t ais kiiied 31 c ° us - in i?23 ' 

m 1' U h A ; G ' Mlller farra near Plato Center caused $20 000 
Ad i u T? arn -ii and P r °perty. The fire the next year (1924) at'the 
° P , age brech t farm caused considerable damage and killed 

destroyed the b nimalS d ^ ^ 194 °' S anoth - devaltaSng blaze 

^^-T/foYe ft fttt°ty a frtfit “.V'E" 

combustible 3 material" itt “fftt/, 'll? itteYYteY 
on tanker trucks. Today, the fire fighting capaciYofn l, 
epartment vehicles is still limited t the fttt oi till 

they carry since there are no hydrants out in the country 

a?ds ni !oml fTre° W off eSPOr ; Se ^ Careful use of resource; 

t , C 1 f re officials m dealing with incidents today 

Improved equipment also has sayed liyes and property Vn Utlli 

by fire r’ the N ° rth Plat ° Sch ° o1 was destroyed 

workin, on a ? 6 DeCember ° f 19 ^, a Roselle man who had been 
hh t u T ^ farm near Plato Center was killed when he fell 

SuL°L 8 ad RLd that ™ ^ constructed oy“ 

t!o fritnd \ J ear ° ld J ° Seph Aregger, was walking with 
two friends, when he apparently misstepped and fell thirty feet 

is eath. The trio had just returned from drinking at 
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Charles Kadow's bar nearby. (The tavern owned by tales' 

father Wiliam). William was struck and killed Dy 

September 6 1942 Illinois Central Railroad's "The Land 0' 

Corn passenger train struck a beer truck at .* 7 crossing 
killing the engineer of the diesel tr.i themselves to a ll 

th d e de f”r e e d e bUr ^yi^g^r.und that the railroad said the,, could 
have. Previous to that '‘ K ' . /“ cidents at this location 
were ^lamed^on Sparked ^Iro ^’'Ui ^long a^s^g -m.^.f -nte 
The 'sWing 1 “was^apparent 1 !," 1^ removed. No one today remembers 

°“ e b nearribed e 'as a very happy man and always singing, (Jack) 

John Rohrsen was killed when he was b i°”" ^ broken 

crib that he and his friends were repairing He suffered^ 
neck in the mishap, when his head landed o ° Cemetery 

Sis death date given on his tombstone at the North Plato Cemetery 

is January 7, 1961. i i as auto accidents 

Other incidents have occurre are hidden in unindexed 

.v.; 

Some of these were found when the * utn ° r f the incidents 

through local fire department records. Some of 

are listed in that section. . remembered by local 

Some tragic circumstances are still remembered^by o£ 

residents, including large t ral " ££ ^ a£ acc ident nine cars of 
1962 and October of 1974. In . b t 150 yards east 

a 104 car freight train went off: thetrack about J „ aCerloo 

of Rippburger ^ ”« r ° fr ^ C che Ar mour Company, according 

U a \b. C ^er Ut . C . h rc 4 .nSn»r who „r. -eepor^^A 

Klne^Co^” 1 S™ Earl Hedblade told the Courier-News 

that "the derailed cars were stacked m one pile 
of wood. i of ciYfeen cars of another 

24 Jr" f ^ag^ crashe^ near 

as quite a delight to neighbors and pets who help ^ ^ cars 

to goods and lumber T J^ou^rJews reported that people rushed 
contained dog food. The , damaged bags they could, 

to the scene carrying away whatever damaged^DJ ^ , yelping 

Neighborhood dogs also descen e spilled food. Crews from 

frenzy gobbling up the re accident which resembled 

Mendota worked all night to c f ther . Residents remember 

a war scene with one car on top 0 f . trains , cars , a nd 

other accidents along Route , Reported on the "Y" 

school buses. 2 N 0 um a e n 7 U p S lan C k ra ^ e J a h t V Udi na. It was also the scene 
o^The death of a female police officer who collapsed durrng 
an accident investigation a few years ago. 
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tZr r .?" e V° o a „e S °„as e the 7a™! 

^ ° “ o £ ir ^ ; 8 ° ^ iTf:"r a j 1 s r - - e - ^ n - ^ ^e 8 , 1 n „ h ” a f ^ 

by one t.s.'.d by He™ Le^b^^/.^Struve'^of V.VthV” ^ 

“ 1he £ ° t s he „ f SCene - E0ll a° ad »» ta.e/rrCbLrt/p 1 ^"." 38 

ri6 year'oA sto r r t0 ° bef ° re C ™ *«=. “..po.!! 

by police Also in 3 ^ 30 Crashed dt - He «« later arrested 
..7 P , Also in re cent years a 15 year old lad was killed 

stabbed 6 b"7 w^lo \UhTn 7°^. * ala ° 

»as shot by another lad who was tryl^T. .hoot 

H£EPi"D>' 

grj^fz^eir ^ S HL^ 

George M^head^D “7" l0 " 8 7” 16 residents Carl Hitzeroth and 

Georg: e7rller on P Ma S r e ch 7^47 ^ °” A “ 8 “ St 19 ’ 1993 ' a " d 

lived It in Se s7a e t d eli ha b t o m e SOme °c "7 c area ’ s " ost d "fluential folks 

€P.Si V -- - r«ch«**s.m 

C ™20 Ua \\ y s VifST i° ad and Vandal r R e o S a t d OCk had b ' I d S ie n d eSS i„ an M d arch ma o 1 f 

ls£an H d S t W a 1 a f g e ht C s a :h 0 7; e ar t S he ed Yo a ;n a g y s ^ Uter" became" 

“ S ° wes School. Smith Youngs, meanwhile had served as 
P stmaster and had helped establish a depot at Youngsdale There 

ship ^ttle 3 He 0 ™^ YoUa8es rej^^u’sed "i 

snip cattle._ He reportedly gave the railroad land if they did 
" 0t , run their tracks through his property. He probably hid as 
influence as Elgin radio station owner CharlieErbsteil 
(S:„« tod e a P T the 6 l i8huay de P ar tment from going through his land. 

io f v p cur r on u - s - 20 near the ski hiii). 

oday the Younges (or Youngs) farm still sets on the 

southwest corner of Randall and Hopps Road (36W987 Hopps Road) 

Hopps Road was called Youngsdale Road through the 1940's 

Gyorr owns the farm today and has rented it for the past U 

::::: ,1° hlS rel,tlre “ Deane and Phyllis Homfeldt. Mrs. Homfeldt 
p inted out part of the foundation near the front of the old 

nges Home once had a "wrap around" porch. One side of the 

house is the old depot which was moved off the tricks so^th 
of the farm, and attached to the east side of the home 

stin JTu ain iH ^ S ’ after a rain ’ p hyHis says that she can 

of the bar! This 1 n e n tterin8 that says "Youngsdale," on the side 

e barn. This once prestigious name as well as the Younees 

amil Y have through time have faded away just like old paint 

j j Adout OT ] e tenth of a mile to the west occurred one of the 

occurred 'fn Ehln ^ the , hist ° ry of the a ^a. The auto accident 
occurred m Elgin Township, but involved members of the Stude 
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Family who lived in Bowes Station and attended Plato High School. 
School teacher Lucinda Muirhead Corron remembers the day that 
student Robert Reid burst into her room, relaying the terrible 

news of the tragedy which left four members of the family dead. 

Claire Seyller knew the Stude's well. Her father Lynn was 
a good friend of Louie Stude and knew all of the family. Lynn's 
grandfather Frank (married to Lou) had built the home where 
one of the Stude Families once lived. This home later became 
Happy Hobby Haven a tavern owned by Bob Gooley, which is now 
a part of Catatoga #3 Subdivision on Bowes Road. Claire says 
that she was very surprised and saddened by the news of the 
accident. "It really touched the community, because we knew 
the Stude's so well," she added. 

The fatal accident occurred at the crossing of the Illinois 

Central Railroad tracks and Hopps Road, (which was called 

Youngsdale Road at that time.) It is west of Randall Road. On 
the morning of May 3, 1946, six members of the Stude Family 

were traveling west on Hopps Road. They had a busy day ahead 
of themselves. Theodore Stude 22, was at the wheel, Walter Rabe 
21 was seated in the front seat on the right side, and Kenneth 
Stude 18, Theodore's brother was seated between them. In the 
back seat were Mrs. Fred Rabe, Walter's mother, and her two 

granddaughters Betty Stude 21, and Velma (Corbin) Stude 20. 

Velma Corbin Stude and Walter Rabe were hospitalized for sometime 
after the accident and were the only survivors. 

The previous night some of the family at stated at the 
Stude home in Bowes Station. A party had been thrown for Kenneth 
who was to be dropped off at the induction center for the 

service, Mrs. Rabe and her son were to be taken home, and the 

rest of the riders to their places of employment. 

To set the scene, the railroad crossing which is also east 
of Stevens Road has a steep incline. Even after improvements 
were made a few years ago, the crossing remains treacherous. 

It is guarded by crossing lights, but back then crossing signs 
were the only warnings there. A local farmer William Kline who 
lived there 14 years previous to the accident, stated it was 
the first one to occur at the crossing. Courier-News photos 

at the time, facing east towards Coleman Station near South 

Elgin, showed that the train could be out of view and behind 
cars approaching the crossing, because of the steep angle of 

the crossing. The train was heading north and the car was going 
west, according to the picture. 

Perhaps the six were just talking, and did not notice the 
train creeping up on them from the side. They were also 
unfamiliar with the dangers of the crossing, as they usually 
used the Bowes Station Road (Bowes Road), but could not because 
it was closed for repairs. They instead used McLean Boulevard 
at Hopps Corners (at Spring Street) then detoured onto Youngsdale 
Road (now Hopps Road). Two farmers who lived nearby Edward H. 
Bohlin and Willi am and Walter Rabe told authorities that they 
did not hear the train sound its whistle. The farmers advised 
that often the whistle was not used as required by the railroad. 
The train's engineer Mike Brannicke of Freeport told Coroner 
Peterson and Sheriff George E. Powell that he did indeed sound 
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the whistle, and applied the emergency brakes. According to 
Brannicke, the car appeared to stall on the tracks, before it 
was struck. Walter remembers that Velma yelled, "Lookout for 
the train!" Her cry came seconds before the impact. Rabe later 
told the police "I didn't have time to turn my head to see how 
close it was upon us before the crash occurred." 

The Stude vehicle was going about 30 miles an hour when 
it was hit by the 70 mph, 45 car train. The locomotive then 
proceeded to drag the car 150 feet then tossed it over an 
embankment. Rabe somehow exited the wreckage and staggered to 
Kline's barn for help, but did not remember doing so. Gruesome 
details of the accident were finally sorted out, labeling 
Theodore Stude as the driver and not Rabe, and Betty Stude who 
had been killed and not Velma. The identification of Betty came 
from a severed arm in which on one finger contained an engagement 
ring . 

Next the ensuing sad duties of informing loved ones, 
funerals and inquests were held. Louie Stude, father of the 
three children killed in the crash and who worked for the 
railroad was home recovering from a previous train accident. 
He and his wife Lottie, and three year old son Melvin were 
contacted and transported to the scene. The Courier-News reported 
that the Stude's "were so stunned by the news, they were scarcely 
able to talk." Mr. Stude could not be kept away from the accident 
scene and kept hobbling down the tracks on his crutches. 

When the inquests were held, the deaths were ruled 
accidental. Theodore had already served in the army in the 
Pacific, and was employed by Western Gas and Electric. Mrs. 
Rabe born in 1881 sold her farm when her husband died and had 

moved to 513 Raymond Street. (An article two days later gave 
Mrs. Rabe's address as 513 St. Charles Street). The Stude young 
people had graduated from Plato High School, and were members 
of St. Paul's Evangelical and Reformed Church. Velma Corbin 

Stude currently lives in Elgin, but spends much time in 

Wisconsin. Walter Rabe now resides in Texas. Both received 

critical skull injuries which took considerable time to heal. 
The accident is still fresh in the minds of present and former 
Plato area people, who were deeply saddened by the death and 

injuries to their friends. 

This was not the first time that someone had been killed 
at an Illinois Central Railroad Crossing. Investigators and 
railroad officials did not have to go very far to witness the 

accident that took place in late January of 1900. This one 
occurred in "downtown" East Plato, about 7:15pm near the depot. 
The victim was 63 year old John Primm, a local farmer who was 

also deaf. His horse and open buggy proved no match for a special 
roaring west bound train carrying President Fish and his 

entourage from the railroad. 

The crash sent Primm and his vehicle flying over fifty 
feet. When he was discovered, it was determined that his entire 
left side was crushed. He died five hours later at the 
hospital. At first it was thought that Primm had been drinking 
but his wife felt that his deafness probably caused the accident. 
"He was probably unaware of the approach of the train," she 
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passenger in a car that was driven by an intoxicated driver. 

There are probably a few other glimpses of evil, accidents, 
sadness and criminal activity that have occurred in the township. 
These are the ones that people readily remember and still speak 
of in hushed circles. We sorrowfully exclaim that friendship 
is supposed to know no boundaries, unfortunately sadness and 
loss of life doesn't honor any either.... 

Note: Other township incidents can be found in the section about 
the Pingree Grove-Countryside Fire Department. These include 
mostly auto accidents. This is not a complete list of tragedies 
in the area. Many others can be found in the unindexed volumes 
of local newspapers at the library. 


Chapter Notes 

Frank Childers Jr. advises of some additional undocumented 
"tales" of Plato Center. He has heard that there once were pool 
tables in the basement of the old Homuth Store. He found a number 
six ball in a sump pit there. He heard that a fight broke out 
and a man was killed when a pool cue stick was shoved through 
him. There have also been other troublesome tenants in the 
building over the years. "The place is full of cockroaches too," 
he adds. 

Up on Muirhead Road, many years ago, near Kadow's Bar, 
but before it existed, there was another death. Childers' older 
relatives say that a man had just unhitched a wagon containing 
a heavy load from a team of horses. Somehow the wagon started 
to roll backwards. It struck the man who had started working 
behind him, "almost cutting him in two." 

There were two dumps that Frank Jr. knows of. He has found 
a number of old bottles and other interesting artifacts there. 

He says that about a quarter mile east of the railroad crossing 
in Plato Center, behind the old Rothlisberger property was one 
site. The other was behind Plato School, where trash was also 
dumped many years ago. He has found silverware back there behind 
the ball fields. 

Frank is also interested in the Ingalls Family and 
remembered once hearing about a grave in a wooded area, where 
one stone was found that said "Ingalls," on it. It was believed 
to be for a child. Many farmers years ago, buried their family 
members on their farms. There are probably many such "God's 
Acre" plots that are now unmarked and forgotten. 

The history of Plato Center is indeed slipping away from 
all of us. The only known photograph of the phone company has 
disappeared. However, years before that, Frank recalls that 
the town hall once had pictures of the area before Plato Center 
was built. "It was a bunch of swamps and mud, a wide open area," 
he recalls. The photos showing this, unfortunately were removed 
from the town hall sometime ago, and have not been seen since. 
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Chapter Fourteen 


An Overview of Schools 
in Plato Township 

If anyone has ever seen the movie "Hoosiers" starring Gene 
Hackman one can appreciate the quaintness of what it would have 
been like to attend a country high school. The film was a about 
a small town high school basketball team in Indiana, but this 
scenario could have taken place in any rural area. The student 
body was considerably less than larger schools. However, the 
young people who attended there received better than personalized 
instruction, and every able-bodied male made the sports teams. 
Bob Hobart lived the story line of the Hoosiers movie. He played 
on teams with Edison Schmidt and the Fitchie boys. "One year 
we didn't win any games, but by 1937-38 we were unbeatable." 
The small town team of farmer boys had come into its own. 

To further relive those years, old issues of the school 
newspaper the "Plato Peptimist" can be examined. For here we 
can read first hand of the many activities and opportunities 
the students in the 1920's to the early 1950's enjoyed. The 
pupils found that the rural learnin' they received was just 
as good as the instruction given in the big city schools. 
Graduation exercises were just as meaningful and everlasting. 
The students had many of the same opportunities, and field trips 
as young people did who attended larger school districts. Plato 
kids just seemed to appreciate what they had lots more. 

It just did not seem fair that this small country high 
school be dealt the tragedies of the fires and tornado damages 
that occurred there. The fire occurred on December 28, 1926. 
A tornado struck the school April 30, 1933. That year graduation 
exercises had to be moved to the Udina Community Club on Coombs 
Road. The Class of '27 held their commencement exercises at 
Abbott Junior High School in Elgin. However, none of these 
setbacks ever destroyed what small town determination and 
conscientious effort had built. 

The creation of Plato Township High School was necessary. 
It gave rural children the chance to attend high school locally. 
Many could not afford to travel to Elgin, or wanted to attend 
the Elgin Academy. 

The first graduating classes were small and only a handful 
of students received diplomas. As the years went by, the days 
of the rural high school were numbered. Consolidation in the 
1940's and 1950's and the closing of many one room school houses 
earlier had brought virtually every student to Plato Center. 

The purpose for this was probably to save money, but at 
the same time, there was a severe shortage of teachers. A 
September 1943 newspaper article pointed out the large number 
of rural schools that would have no instructor for the coming 
year. Kane County School Superintendent E. Earl McCoy listed 
the following schools that would not open in 1943-44. They were 
several in outlying areas of Kane County. Locally, District 
#68 Griggs, District #22 Henpeck, District #67 Plato Township, 
and District #43 North Plato which had burned down, would not 
open. Teachers left the profession for a variety of reasons 
including military service, higher salaries, and to get married. 
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A total of 815 small one room schoolhouses would be closed in 
the fall of 1943 state wide. 

It's no wonder that over crowding did not happen before, 
with the large number of children in farm families. Now new 
subdivisions are creating the same problems in local schools. 
Referendums for more classrooms and school houses will eventually 
pass when new families with children someday become the majority 
in the township . 

Referendums are nothing new. Voters were asked to approve 
a $30,000 bond issue in February of 1925 to finance the 
rebuilding of Plato Community High School that was damaged during 
a fire over the Christmas holidays. Now in the 1990's 
overcrowding again has prompted school officials to ask the 
voters for help. The latest proposal calls for a $12.5 million 
dollar building fund referendum. To keep up with the 23% increase 

in enrollment since 1994, the district would like to construct 

the following... Build a 700 student elementary school, add 
ten classrooms and an auditorium at Central High school, add 
eight classrooms and do remodeling at Central Middle School 
and add a resource center and computer lab at Lily Lake Grade 
School. The school district had already been awarded a $3.5 
million dollar state construction grant in August of 1998. 

District 301 Superintendent Bill Hoecker stated that 

another bond issue would be needed in year 2005 to keep up with 
the growth in the area. Under this proposal the owner of a 
$200,000 house would pay about $120. more a year in taxes to 
finance what the school board has in mind. New families will 
say "yes", while farmers and older folks without children will 
vote "no" on these and future similar matters that will raise 
their taxes. 

In one section of our work, we have already outlined the 

history of the early schools in the township. We have also 
included pages of the "Plato Peptimist " high school newspaper 
for readers to examine first hand, the atmosphere and activities 
of the time. 

Before there was a high school in Plato, students who lived 
on farms were fortunate if they could attend and complete a 
grade school education. Work like milking cows, and harvesting 
crops or the care of other farm animals was more important than 
going to school. Even some students after the high school opened 
around 1920, dropped out, because they were needed more at home. 

Scattered around the countryside were numerous one room 
school houses governed by school marms. Some were very strict, 
others loved their students more than they could ever love a 
husband, and dedicated their lives to the teaching of young 
people. Some instructors were able to enjoy the best of both 
worlds. They taught school, and then later married local farmers. 

Early maps show many of these one room educational units 
that were operated by a board of three trustees who maintained 
the building, and hired the teacher. There were schools at Plato 
Corners, North Plato, East Plato (Bowes), plus school houses 
on the Rohrsen, Seapy, Sholes-Shairer, Lee, and Griggs farms. 
They were slowly consolidated until most students attended 
classes at Plato Center and then went on to Plato High School. 
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The social columns of the newspapers in the late 1800's detail 
attendance records, school programs, teacher and pupil's names 
and rarely what happened to the buildings. Careful records were 
not kept of these early school buildings by school officials 
themselves, and only their memory has been recalled by some 
of the senior citizens who attended them. 

A 1935 newspaper article lists the following district school 
personal. George F. Muirhead-treasurer. District 38 Herbert 
Duncan president, E. A. Westerbeck clerk, and Bernard Kerr board 
member. District 43 William Wilkie president, William Englebrecht 
clerk and Henry Hartje member. District #50, R.G. Rosborough 

DistrJcfSl . 1 ), R “ SS T 1 i Clerk ’ a " d F - W ' E °sb°rough member, 
istrict 51, Albert Johnson president, R.E. Friel clerk, and 

Ralph Johnson member, District #52 Mrs. Charles Rohlfing 

president W.F. Rohrsen clerk, and John Rohrsen member, District 

60 L.A Stude president, Ernest Yurs secretary, and L.C.Yurs 

member. District 66, Adolph De Latte president, Elmer McDonald 

clerk and Carl Meissner member, District 67. Boyd Muirhead 

president Florence Jepson clerk. Phillip Miller member, District 

68 , B.E. Bergman president, Frank Anderson clerk, and E.A. Bohlin 

member, District #139 John Muirhead president, R.E. Friel 

secretary, and board members Ralph Johnson, W.E. Landers, I.N. 

ussell , and H.L. Luther. By examining the names, it can be 

igure out where the school is, and what property owner is 
adjacent. 


Griggs School 

° ne of the first schools constructed in the area was Griggs 
School, on Burlington Road, west of McDonald Road. John Griggs 
who built a log cabin tavern/stagecoach stop on the east side 
also provided for a school on the west side of the road. Like 
old churches today, old school houses also mark the area were 
settlements began. There were actually two buildings on this 
spot Long time residents recall and old wooden structure there 
which was replaced around 1920 by a substantial brick building, 
ihis is now a home occupied by Jane Benson. 

School District #68 was later consolidated with Burlington 
and Plato Schools. Mrs. Benson was sent sometime ago the blue 
prints for the home that she lives in, which was the second 
Briggs School . The drawings were done by George E. Morris, an 
gin architect in 1919. The plans are similar to the actual 
structure including the building's four front windows. The blue 
prints give us an idea of the age of the school building. Bertha 
Swanstrom, Martha Campbell, and Phoebe Anderson were among the 
teachers who taught at Griggs School. The author has spoken 
with Don Bergman and others who attended classes there. School 
records documented in 1945 by Miss Campbell are also found in 
t is work. Her report mentioned that it was her second year 
at the school. Her salary was $1,350 a year. She had an 
emergency type of certificate, and there were 14 students, 
ien of these children were in grades 1-4, plus three eighth 
graders. Frank Anderson of Hampshire was the school board 
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president. 

Sholes-Schairer School 

This building was also located on Burlington Road, only 
further- north at Plato Road. The school was originally on the 
Sholes farm in 1872, but was later purchased by Louis Schairer. 
Today the land is owned by Ralph Campbell. His mother Martha 
who later taught at Griggs School, was also an instructor at 
the Sholes School from 1913-1915. The facility closed in 1946 
during school consolidation. It is commonly thought that this 
was the last operating one room schoolhouse in Kane County. 
Before the building deteriorated beyond repair, Ralph donated 
the building in memory of his mother to the Kane County Forest 
Preserve District in 1979. They had the ideal place for the 
old school in the Leroy Oakes Park on Dean Street, west of 
Randall Road near St. Charles. The Durant-Petersen Home is also 
located in the park. 

The Pioneer Sholes School Restoration Society was formed 
to raise funds to move and renovate the building. The drive 
was spearheaded by retired teacher Fay Stone. It was dedicated 
in 1981. Today the school is a living history museum. Students 
are guided through the building, shown early educational methods 
and sit in the seats, occupied many years ago by the children 
of early settlers. The society has also collected a vast amount 
of old school books, records, and has been conducting oral 
histories of the building from former students. The Pioneer 
Sholes School Restoration Society can be reached at P. 0. Box 
1275 St. Charles, II. 60174. The building is open to the public 
Sundays from June 15th to October 15th. 

Much of the information about the school was obtained from 
Louis Schairer son of Jean and Louis Schairer who owned the 
land where the school used to set, and restoration president 
Anne Werhane. There has been no complete book done on the school, 
as it is still being researched. A teacher Barb Moen, did spend 
a considerable amount of time at the building and wrote her 
graduate thesis about the school. Barb Wade, a retired teacher 
from St. Charles gave the author a tour of the school, and 
pointed out the books, paddles, water cups, and some of the 
methods used by early teachers at the school. There is a basement 
under the school now, but it is too damp to use for storage. 

Some former students and family members serve as guides 
at the school. Lois Divine is one. Her father Clyde was taught 
by his aunt Emma Dittmer Divine. 

Louis Schairer told the author that the school was first 
on the Sholes farm, and it was located on the northwest corner 
of Burlington and Ellithorpe Roads. Then it was moved to Plato 
Road. Louis attended classes there before consolidation from 
1940-1947, he says. His teacher all during the time was Ruth 
(Russell) Anderson. "She was an excellent, but stern instructor, 
Louis recalls. "She'd play ball and go sledding with us, but 
she knew how to control the classroom, and how to help students 
learn . " 

He stated that there weren't many discipline problems at 
the school. "Somebody might have to stand out in the hall, or 
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stay after school at times," Louis recalled. He never got into 
any trouble. The teacher boarded with his family, and would 
be sure to discuss any bad behavior with his folks if she needed 
to. Louis’ grandmother Marie Bakken also taught at Sholes. He 
remembers that his grandmother Ida Wright went to school there 
with the Indians. 

The Schairer's are very interested in the old school, and 

commended its early instructors and teaching methods. Louis 
himself is a retired teacher of 37 years from the Arlington 
Heights Schools, and several of his family members are teachers. 
He mentioned that putting 12 or so children in a one room school 
house is like the cooperative teaching program that is practiced 
in larger schools today. "Students learn from one another, 
observing the advance work being taught to older kids." It was 
common that the teacher would appoint one bright student to 

work with the younger students, while the teacher instructed 
the older kids in the school. 

Members of the Pioneer Sholes Restoration Committee say 
that their building is living history, and everyone is welcome 
to visit, enjoy and learn from it. Donations are gladly accepted. 

Rohrsen and Seapy Schools 

Maps from the 1860 s forward show two schools in sections 

29 and 18 near the properties owned by H. Rohrsen and J.W. Seapy. 
In section 18, the school would have been located on Rohrsen 

Road east of Tower Road on the south side of the street. Henry 

and Fred Rohrsen owned the land to the east. Arlene Bagg stated 
that she attended this school and was taught by a Mrs. Ohler 

in 1929. ^ Mrs. Bagg says the school was taken down sometime in 

the 1940 s. Another source remembers visiting it many years 

ago, and noticing that it stood abandoned in a small wooded 

and over grown area. It was later moved to the Dittman farm 
on Bahr Road. It became a tenant house, and is now a residence. 

The Seapy School appears on maps in the northeast corner 

of the northwest corner of section 29. Illlinois Route 47 splits 

this section, placing the school on the west side of the state 
road just south of the section line dividing sections 20 and 

29. There are little landmarks in the area, and few points of 
documentation. It was also known as the Sherwood School. 

Bowes School in East Plato 

Much of what we know about Bowes School has been learned 

from Don Yurs, a former student who not only attended classes 

there but later purchased the building. As in the case of Griggs 
School the present structure on the property is not the first 
building nor is it in its original location. An 1871 map shows 
the school near the intersection of Nesler Road and Bowes Road. 
When the railroad came through, it was moved further west to 

its present position, still on the west side of ' Bowes Road. 
The area where it once stood is near the Norwood Storage garages. 

When the Illinois Central Railroad was built, the area 

of East Plato was renamed Bowes everything. Frank B. Bowes was 
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a railroad vice-president in charge of traffic at the time. 
So much for the Youngs who had previously claimed the namesake 
of the school. The building which was wooden then, was pushed 
further west to make way for a railroad depot (which became 
a feed store), and livestock corral. The 1892 county maps show 
the school at its present location, nearly across from the Krog 
Farm. In 1939, Yurs' father and the school trustees built the 
present brick structure. However by 1948, District #60 had been 
consolidated with Plato Center Grade School. Early teachers 
were Agnes Woller (or Wohlers) and Margaret McCartney. 

Yurs placed his heart and soul into the project. He had 
been watching the building gradually deteriorate to a state 
where it needed some major repairs. In recent years, it had 
been rented out as a residence and was "approaching slum 
property" according to Yurs. The renter had also operated a 
beauty salon in the structure. The building was owned by the 
estate of an Aurora man who purchased it at an auction in 1949. 

Don went to work immediately on the old school adding a 
pitched roof, family room, attached two car garage, new kitchen 
and bath. The 24X30 space was divided up to create a living 
room and two bedrooms. A new furnace was also installed. On 
the outside, dead trees, and garbage were removed, and the one 
acre lot was newly landscaped. 

Yurs says that he did not buy the school to make a profit 
even though the asking price for the renovated school was 
$135,000. He told the Courier-News, "I accomplished what I wanted 
which was to improve the property. It's a good feeling to know 
I could clean it up, and put it back into order. He added th at 
the price of the school did not reflect the amount of time that 
he had placed in the project. 

In late October of 1990, he held an open house m response 
to the many folks who still had fond memories of the school. 
The house was later sold to apparently an amateur radio operator 
who has placed large amounts of antennas and wires m the 
backyard. Yurs was also developing a subdivision to the west 
on 300 acres that once was the Yurs and Tazewell farms. 

At the same time, another Elgin area renovator was at wor 
in the school that he had purchased. This was the red Woodside 
School on Irving Park Road, being repaired by Mike Childs. 


Owens School 


Around the corner from Bowes School was Owens School. It 
is now a home owned by Mark and Christine Johns on the corner 
of Bowes Road and Water Street. It is painted blue and dates 
back into the 1870's. The Johns' have been in the attic and 
can see how the original school has been added to over the years. 
They are comfortable in their schoolhouse, and are trying to 
learn more information about it. One of the last teachers was 
Pearl Woller, (or Wohlers) sister of Agnes who taught at Bowes 

School. 
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Plato Corners 


This school set near the northeast corner of McDonald and 
Corron Roads and dates back to 1840. Charlotte Griggs was the 
first teacher, and Emma Bolwahnn was one of the last. An 1860 
landscape map in "Built For Farming," shows the school to be 
on the north side of McDonald Road on the west side of Corron 
Road. This may indicate either a mistake, or that the school 
was located there first before being moved to the corner. Daniel 
Bogue issued a deed to the school trustees for the land to place 
the school at the intersection. The building has been gone 
for mamy years. 

North Plato School 

Maps from 1860 show a school building on the northwest 
corner of Plank Road and Illinois 47. Early church services 
and other town business may have taken place there. Curiously 
the school is shown on 1871 maps on the John Durand property 
further east on Plank Road. No documentation exists for this 
location, however the school trustees seem to own other acreage 
in the northern part of the township that is repeatedly mortgaged 
and leased to farmers for short periods. 

By 1892, the school is back at the intersection. Among 
the past teachers are Helen Smith, Fern Brockner Doty, and Miss 
Richman Mrs. Doty once lived further east on Plank Road. On 
April 8, 1941, the District #43 school was gutted by fire. 
Noticing the blaze on the roof was passer-by John Rohrsen, who 
helped teacher Meva Jean Leitner assist the students to safety 
After the children were out of the school, the roof collapsed 

on the rest of the classroom. The school was probably not rebuilt 
and was consolidated into the Plato school system. 

Lenz or Lee School 

Early settler John S. Lee owned most of the land around 
the school building, located near the corner of Lenz and Dittman 
Roads. The school is also called the Lenz School after the family 
of teachers that lived there. Charles and Elise Lenz had three 
daughters Florence, Rosalie, and Gladys. They all graduated 

from Plato High School and became instructors. Gladys taught 
at Grey Willow School and Lenz School. Rosalie taught school 
at Bowes and at Pingree Grove for over 25 years. Florence was 

an instructor at West Udina School. The Lenz daughters are 

cousins to Lois Tredup Burgess. Today the school building still 
stands as a two-toned green painted residence. The Shady Nook 

Farm next door, once owned by the Lenz Family, now belongs to 

Margery and Tony Longo. Deep gravel pits that furnished the 

pavement materials for Burlington Road was once hauled from 
here. The pits are hidden by vegetation, and are very deep and 
dangerous. The Longo s have their summer home nearby. 

East and West Udina Schools 

These two facilities are covered in a previous work by 

the author. East Udina School was located on the southeast corner 
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f ,, O 20 and Nesler Road. West Udina School stood on the 
northwest ^corner of Coo.bs Road and U.S. 20 Both were one too. 
school houses. A Inter brick =*.1 »» buaU oo the, west ^ 

“Si“ r-S-r' 

sections of the newspapers m the 19JU s. 

News about other area schools 

1 a min Dr t nber of 1995 to place the Lathrop 
A move took place in Uctobe t i register 

buildings and one 

“‘“^ye! U j:.»% rat ™. “.«•.£ several 

a reunion at Alexander's Restaurant in July of 1998. bhe taugnt 

“ Wa Rut?‘nd-; %ir:jT h :or^r-ar in 10 "r^outhwest 

part of the township in 1840 Thor. a° feting 

S^E-lcio. Alexander -C^ack ^ and £ Daniel Juff 

K e i C nrJohn e L. S to 0 we an5 U jShrFlyon. 1855 Rutland had 11 school 

districts and 619 children. 

Additional Teachers Found During Research 

, nf mnrp teachers found in the old newspapers 

These are the names of more teacneis -luu , , Th^re 

? ;:r irst 

“lea^d^ . b .VViV i. th «V. are full. 

Bowes (East Plato) V.L. Bean. 

East Udina School Miss Mary Mannaman, Miss Nora Shure. 

Griggs School-Elsa Floyer, Esther Johnson, Mrs. William Campbell. 

North Plato School-Hazel Dawn Landers, Lora E. Hale, Miss Carrie 
Eddy. Plato Corners-Miss Boswell). 

Plato Grade School-Miss Schaeser, Ill's 

J.C. Myers, John H Byron Jr. (or Bryne), Miss and 

Hammond Barbara Ann Horto , ^ * ha ’ ye taught at the high 

Mi_ss Esth.Gr Johnson. ^ 1 in s • y j My- cm-i +• |i 

could have been a teacher or school board member. 

jsrsyss. 

Waters. 

Rohrsen School-Miss Floyer married Mr. FtredI Wiese 
(Note: a newspaper article stated that a school was 

V 1 OQ7 

on the Rohrsen farm in i0 ^'* 
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barn, according to Burlington's history in this text/ 

MarJ D!/l/ Ch ° 0 / RUby Wiese Rooker > Miss Saunders, 
ary Dusold may have taught here as well as in Elgin. 

8 ^ n rea Schools music teacher Lauris Moseley 

conducted weekly music classes in rural schools. 7 


Young, 


Dundee Teachers 
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their offer Th ■ th d he Was 8ettin 8 married, they withdrew 

were 1 lit" ^ ““ ^ ^ ^ “"J* 4 »«« 
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France? t 1 \ XU™* 311 . " eacheri8 • Florence’s other sister 
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away in 1997. Martha, who has helped the author t h'' PaSSed 

Z e Yes^J S “ nda h y ’ a 1 retirement 

Martha has been r- ■ near her children. For many years 
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Thp , 1928 Plat0 Township High School Class 
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Chapter Notes 
Campton Schools 


There were many rural one room school houses that once 
dotted the country sides of Kane County. Someone could write 
a book, just on that subject. For our purposes, we have run 
across four of them in the close proximity of Wasco in 
southeastern Campton Township. This was an area believed 
crisscrossed by stagecoach trails. The schools then were once 
located on the major routes through the area. Only one of the 
still exists as a run down old shack, the others have been gone 

for many years. 


Stone Church/School 

When Howard Lorenz returned from service in the South 
Pacific, he bought the old Stone School/Church for $ 2,500 i 
1945. It was located on the south side of Silver Gle , 

the first place east of Corron Road. This building was believed 
to also have housed the church congregation that later expanded 
to the Corron Church. This was an old church that was bui 
on Corron Road just south of McDonald Road in 1885. 

After the Stone Church/School ceased to be its intended 
purpose, it became a residence. Lorenz stated that the people 
who lived there before he did, apparently drank ram water off 
the roof that was filtered with charcoal m a cistern. Being 
in the service, he had had his fill of bad drinking water. He 
hired a water witcher from Udina to find him good water. Howard 
dug down some thirty feet by hand, and struck water, but ended 
up hiring a well-drilling service, who went down another 
feet for his well. "Clear water all the way from Lake Superior, 
is what the dowser told him waving his divining rod around. 
(His tool of choice was a piece of stiff wire with a washer 
at the end. Witchers usually use twigs for this purpose). 

About 1948, Lorenz tore the building down. Using . the 
remaining garage on the property, he added a long add ^°^’ 
and built a comfortable home. It was later sold in the middle 
1950's to George VanTassel who still lives there today. 

There is still more to this story... Lorenz says that in 
taking the building down, he found a solid timber frame wor 
in the floor. Between the studs was brick mortar. The structure 
was sort of "glued" down by a foundation that was poured around 
the school but not under it. The solid building fma y a 
to be pulled over with a farm tractor, even though Lorenz and 
his son Dennis, had almost completely dismantled it. Howard 
says that he still has the abstract, but has misplaced it* It 
may give clues to previous owners, and why the place was calle 
the Stone School or Church. It is just possible that the people 
who once owned it, were named "Stone. Additional land was later 
purchased from a local farmer Gus Anderson. 

Gray (or Grey) Willow School 

Gray (sometimes seen as Grey) Willow School was located 
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on the northeast corner of Burlington and Silver Glen Roads 
Maps in the 1880 s show the building, which was apparently in 

earlv"”«Lh the KT '°' J ilda Ba " SO "' a ” d Ethel Waterhouse were 

there from St “ den t Henry Verhae § he who attended 

tnere from 1926-1934 says that Ethel was so gentle that "she 

wouldn't harm a fly." There was usually 4-15 kids in the schoS 

according to Henry. His brother Julian (Joe) Verhaeghe also 

went to school there, as did Katherine (Kay) Goldenstein. She 

so owns a home in Plato Center on Rippburger Road. Her sister 

in Wasco ^her^f ih 13 Goldenstein children attended school 

Wasco. Their father Herman and John were brothers 

In the last year of the school's existence it’s nnlv 

students were Howard "Huckie" Bergman, and Rene’ Verhaeghe 

Huckie s older brother Don stated that the boys ' were so 

scmated by the telephone that even after spending the whole 

day m class they would rush home and call each other up, asking 

the usual question, "So what's new?" (Howard Bergman is pictured 

age 15 when h t0 /"I/ 13 // Sah00l ‘ He Was tra § ica Hy killed at 
ge 15, when he fell off a bicycle and struck his head on July 

Re^e v n h 94 \ ° r u 1948 ‘ ThlS ha PP ened "ear Gray Willow School)! 
Rene Verhaeghe has since moved to Tennessee. 

lh ^ school was later closed and torn down by Edison Schmidt 

Center 6d H^ 6 l ^ to build a home on Rippburger Road in Plato 
* lso hauled away the old garage. Henry Verhaeghe 
stated that long after the school had closed, the building was 
in ested by bees The neighborhood enjoyed harvesting the honey 
at was produced m the building. This proves then that the 
foiks from an old TV show called "Romper Room," really weren't 
wrong. There really was a school that was inhabited by "do bees." 

Red and White Schools 

nn h + istorian Lucinda Muirhead Corron provided details 

, th K 1 i a 7 u t tW ° schools , which were known as the Red School 

and the White School. Perhaps they were painted these colors 
at one time, but this has not been documented. 

Town H^n R RL/ Ch °T° t 1 u WaS n l0Cated near Cam P ton Hills Road and 
Wh . o , Raads - Il: has been gone for many years. However, the 
ite School, still remains as "an old white shack." It is 

° C f 6 ° n . td ® northwest corner of Old Burlington Road and Wasco 
favs* thar 61 ^ Larry Verhaeghe (Henry's nephew, Julian's son), 
says that the roads have changed configuration in the area in 
recent years. He describes the school's location as next to 
ar8e how wi fch a walk m cupola," in which a good view of 

Farm C °The ryS1 h Seen ’ ThiS W3S ° nCe the John Goldenstein 

the 1950's Thi W r 3S l ,° CCUpied by a fam ill called Elfison? in 

attorney E^ert 1,01,6 “ aS ° nCe ° wned by G — 

This building has not been a school for a long time and 

pas attempts to make it into a residence have apparently failed, 
istorian Lucinda Muirhead Corron says that the Wasco Schools 

ere consolidated m 1915, which probably closed the Red and 

;e , S H Ch °°!f \ . Th ® W hite School being on private property and 
secluded probably has helped protect it from vandalism. 
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In talking further with Henry Verhaeghe, not knowingly 
he explained why this book has crossed the boarders_ of Plato 
Township. He himself, has a Plato phone number, an Elgin mailing 
address, the fire service comes from Pingree Grove, and area 
students attend St. Charles Schools. In an area of close 
proximity to township boundaries, people went back and forth 
to do business, farm, go to church, and of course to send thei 
children to the closest school, no matter what side of the 


township line they lived on. . . 
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Plato Grade School 
Old Plato Township High School 

If folks know one thing about Plato Center, its that the 
town moved in the 1880's further west to be near the railroad. 

nlH k pw h rK 0l u S ? 0t ,° f Plato Center is the cemetery and the 
ato Church. In this central area there were also two early 
school houses that were in use before the present structure 
was built m downtown' Plato Center on Russell Road. 

c 0ur studies have shown two buildings... near the intersection 
of Russell and Muirhead Roads. One was near where the parking 
lot to the old Plato UMC is today on the southwest corner of 
the intersection. The other was across from the Loechner home 
on the west side of Muirhead Road and north of Russell Road. 
It was built on the George Rippberger property. This structure 
_ ater became the home of school principal J.C. Myers and was 

„ t0 u Plato Center - Today it is the remodeled home of Edna 
loots Haines. 

Except for some unindexed newspaper clippings much of the 
records of Kane County schoolhouses have been lost. The author 
l Uit X surprised to be § iven copies of some records and 
.Ports that had been in the school district safe in Burlington 
or several years. Most of the information centered around study 
reports, and projected enrollment figures. 

• ia W in d ° ^°u that the Plat ° Center Grade School was built 

in and the old high school was constructed in 1920. The 

first high school graduation took place a year later. A fire 
destroyed the high school at Christmas in 1926 and a tornado 

struck the building in April of 1933. A $30,000 referendum was 
sought in February of 1927 to pay for the fire damage. The 
present grade school is the old high school. 

The fire on December 28, 1926 was discovered at 7am, and 

soon consumed the entire building. Plato Center's chemical only 
apparatus, proved to be no match for the hungry fire, as it 
roared through the $50,000 building in a short time. The Elgin 
ire Department was called to the scene next. Marshal E.F. 
enryson, R. E.. Whalen, and Henry Christensen tapped the cistern 
a . George Muirhead s as well as another well, that ran dry 
quickly Had they had some twenty more minutes of water, they 
could have saved the building, Elgin fire officials stated. 
The Courier-News reported that "splendid structure was the pride 
of Plato. But after the fire, nothing remained other than 
smoking rums and twisted metal within the brick walls. The 

board was to meet that night to decide where to send its 50 
igh school pupils. The choices according to superintendent 
J.C. Myers were the town hall, Udina Community Club, or the 
Plato church. Classes ended up in the upper level of the grade 
school. The 1927 class graduated after ceremonies at the Udina 
community Club. Spontaneous combustion in the basement was listed 
as the cause of the fire. Since the students were.on Christmas 
recess, the building was empty. 

Some seven years later,' on April 30, 1933 tragedy struck 

yet another time at Plato High School. Again the building was 
unoccupied since it was the weekend. Sunday afternoon at about 
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Rothlisberger , Mildred Russell, Robert Engelkmg, Jean 
Westerbeck, Glenn Stover, Bob Hobart, and Flossie McBride, 
Charles Homuth '22 presented gifts to the Myers and Donald 

Johnson '21 spoke about Alumni in Service. Schaff stayed Wlth 

the school corporation for another ten years and presided over 
the merger meetings with Burlington and planning for Central 
High School on Tower Hill. He lived on Hamilton Avenue m Elgin, 
and later became the business manger of the Arlington Heights 
School. He retired to Florida and was believed to have died 

of a stroke in 1983. 

New Era for Plato-Burlington Schools 

By 1948, the days of that friendly small school district 

were numbered. Representatives from Burlington, parts of Elgin, 
Campton, and Virgil school districts met to form a new 
educational body. The plan would be to create one school district 
between the Plato-Rutland township line to Illinois Route 64. 

The measure was designed to "facilitate a reduction in^expense 
and afford better education throughout the school system. 

On March 22, 1948, 72 area school board members attended 

a meeting to discuss the merger. Plato school officials pushed 
for the plan and urged that a final proposal be made at the 

next meeting. William Peplow of Burlington was named ^to chair 

the committee who would draft "a workable district plan. 

Meanwhile, a 1950 news article announced the appointment 
of Harold E. Clay as the new Superintendent of District #301 
schools. The agency at that time was also known as the P ato 
Burlington School District, according to the Courier News. At 
that time Arthur E. Peterson was the school board president, 
and Lloyd E. Mason was secretary. The board members were Harol 
Gorenz, Howard Thomas, William Strausberger , Lyle Haines, and 
Martin Knief. The 1950 Plato High School graduating class was 

a total of 18 students. „. , 0 , 

About 1952, the quaint Plato Community High School was 

preparing to shut down. New freshmen and sophomore students 
were later transferred to Burlington. Ground breaking for the 
new Central High School on Plato Road near Burlington took place. 
On hand for the June 21, 1955 event were Howard Thomas, Herman 
Rothlisberger, school superintendent George Reat, Martin Knie , 
Edward Kovar , Edward Wesemann school board secretary, Adolt 
Leden of Aurora Plumbing and Heating, school board president 
Lloyd Mason, contractor Charles Smith, Harold B £?dl e y arcliitec , 
and Hugh D. Tolmie clerk of operations. The $625,000 building 
was expected to be ready for occupancy by the fall of 1956. 

In June of 1957, the high school band entertained at the 
dedication of the new Central High School. On hand were school 
board president Edward Kovar, Kane County Schools Superintendent 
R. Binkley Mades, District #301 Superintendent George Reat, 

and school principal Edward Ganshirt. 

Meanwhile back at the grade schools, a November 13, 1956 

report of the Educational Advisory Council of district #301 
reported the estimated amount of students for 1959, would 
736 students. The current number of teachers was 31. Plato 
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Center’s _ pTAr e p ° rted that the crowded conditions at the school 
needed immediate attention. The school was built for an 
enrollment of fifty or sixty students, but was now being attended 
y i llldren * Ru nnmg for school board would be Martin Knief 

Herman Rothisberger, and Glenn Muirhead. Contracts had been 
let to begin improvments to the grade school buildings at Plato 
Center and Burlington. 

In September of 1961, the school district listed in their 
newsletter that the enrollment had risen from 709 to 723 from 

S^hnn P i reV 1Q°Q US Z***' totals for each school were Central High 

school 144 ’ T ? ? nt ? a l p Uni ,° r Hi8h Sch ° 01 106> Burlington Grade 

]ia n / 6 Grade Sch ° o1 85, Plato Center Grade School 
154, and Udina Grade School 35. 

the P° the Januar y 29 > 19 63 District #301 newsletter, 

who ° ld Plato Cen ter Grade School was being offered to anyone 

dirt Th^ A em Th and C ° Ver itS basement hole with black 

I' sch ° o1 board newsletter dated February 22, 1963 showed 

b P W ! S e n ° interest in removing the school, and it would 

El of q? u rem ° Val * H ° Ward Thomas, Edward Wesemann and 

Elof Strom were the school board members at the time. 

Pbe 5 prdP 24th, 1963 District #301 newsletter listed the 

new school board members as Howard Thomas, George Turner and 
™ eth , " Me11 ' Thomas was elected president, and® Spencer Vo^p 
v u sec J etar y* It was also announced that the Armour 

civi? rC d h f F ° Undati 5 n ° f Illinois Institute of Technology, the 

rond^r f 36 ; 30 Var f ous Kane Cou nty fire departments would 

conduct fire tests on the old grade school building. There would 

Part of lit * I" ° Ut °L the interior of the structure, as 
part of the demolition. The rubble would be pushed into the 

basement and covered with dirt. The tests were slated to begin 

Su " day May JL’ 1963 - Pine officials had a "field day" that 

and Mtl n0 ° n ' 7 hey fllled the two-story building with furniture 
d clothing along with test equipment to measure water usage 

gases and temperature. The information would be useful to fight 
similar blazes where manpower and water is limited. At that 

Center vZ*- 425 Sch ° o1 students including 175 at Plato 

center and 324 junior and senior high students. 

Overcrowding and Other School News 

their° f1r D «ft Cembe ^- 16 ’ 19 ?f’ 3 Citizens Advisory Council held 

On T f i toao u 8 tQ address Problems in the school district, 
board I’a Z committee submitted its report to the school 

oard. They noted that enrollment would increase in area schools. 

available P ° rest bad sold 22 of its 41 lots, and more land was 
Creek ta add _to the subdivision. The Windings of Ferson 

Creek was planning to advertise its 497 lots in Chicago 
newspapers. About 400 more people would be moving into Pl a ?o 
Township and 400 more in Burlington by 1970. By 1980 the 

from a i600 accor 9 di " 8 ta NI " Gas figures would increase in Campton 
thprp u 600 i/k° 2,280. .In Burlington the gas company estimated 
there would be an increase from 1300 to 1600 persons. In Plato 

in W 1 Q7n P ^ th ? e 9 nn°u Ul i non 11 W3S estimated to increase from 1300 
1970 to 2200 by 1980. In the last year there had been a large 
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increase in enrollment in the schools. A 3-5% increase was 
expected over the next ten years per year. The figures were 
prepared by Mrs. Clayton Holcomb, Jack Irwin, Joe Hosey, • 

Ray Steinbis, C.E. Adshad, Mr. and Mrs. Jerry Anderson, E.A. 
Waterstreet, Norbert Lund, and Mr. and Mrs. David Benson. 

Recommendations called for purchasing 20-30 acres south 
or east of the high school for future expansion. 5-10 acres 

would be needed for future expansion at Lily Lake. There were 

space problems in the kitchen which was being used by the nurse 
rte cafeteria was doubling as a library and the musrc room 
was the gym. A multi-purpose room was needed at Plato Center, 
and a music room at Burlington. The Udina School was not being 
used, but could be pressed into operation if more teachers were 
hired. This was submitted by Edward T. Yaeger and Eugene A. 

Waterstreet. „ ias7 t-u e 

When Central High School opened on January 3, 195/, t 

student enrollment was 256 junior high and senior high Y°ung 

people from Plato Center, Burlington, Lily Lake, Udina, and 
Pingree Grove. At least two additions have been made to the 
building to keep up with increased enrollment. Previous to t i 
time, students from Plato Center and Burlington had alternated 
between the schools. All the students from Plato and Burlington 
would attend Plato for half the year, then Burlington for the 
rest of the year. The old Burlington High School is now t 
administration center on Peplow Road. Mary Meyer Engel graduated 
in 1955 from Plato and stated that the last official graduating 
class from Plato High School was believed in 1956 Dale Marshall 
graduated in the first class of 1957 at Central High Sc . 

The arrangement of alternating schools, until the constructio 
of Central High School was finished must have been difficu 
for the students. It was an attempt by the school board to unite 
the communities, and orientate Plato students coming to 

Burlington. Earlier according to Ken Meyer Wasco and St * C , ha ^®® 

High Schools had combined in 1941. Hampshire consolidated with 
Dundee. Plans to build a school to combine Hampshire and 
Burlington near the Buck Brothers implement dealers near Routes 
20/47 and 72 never materialized according to Ken Meyer. 

The construction of the new high school , accommodated the 
small amount of high school students, but ther^e a 

problem dealing with the large numbers of grade school students. 
The Finance Subcommittee Report looked rather gri . 
point the last referendum had been passed in 195/. ^lhe 
educational fund tax rate was inadequate tomaintai ^ a ^ 
as you go," basis to fund the needs of the schools. They 
also paying interest on tax anticipation warrants. The committee 
urged that another referendum be passed. The committee consisted 
of 8 Don Miller, Ed Stock, Maurice Craft. Howard Hofmeiste , 
Viateur Saindon, Arlo Peplow, Carl Arlans and Edward Yaeger 

Another part of the committee urged that safe areas 
included in the plans of future schools in the event of tornadoes 
or other disasters. The committee consisted of Marvin Straub, 

Sue Muirhead, Kenneth Bar tels • K CheSt ® r M -m! ’ Leroy' Sari sen ’ 
Dick Hitzeroth, Mr. and Mrs. Robert McMillan, Leroy Carlsen, 

David Bahr, Lester Rath, Bernard Herrmann, and Allen Ziiler. 
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rh , (af Pl ? 8ree G T r ° Ve 0 and Countryside Fire Protection District 
Chief Jerome L. Seyller made recommendations for the safest 

Place m the schools, in the event of a tornado.. 

safest "The ^ best^h S h Ch °u 01 ’ the washrooms were deemed the 

atest. The best bet is high intensity prayer for a miss or 

at least a near miss," the chief added. At Burlington ’ the 

hallways were the safest place. At Plato Center the dressing 

A? Lily Lake W6r6 ^ b6St plaC6S t0 aVoid a disaster 

The ?ke the basement was suggested in the southwest corner 

School P ^ the Wh ° le district was the basement at tldi™ 

More growth studies were made in anticipation of increasine 
enrollments for the 1980's and 1990's A n aw creasing 

exnerted + c- f s> A J growth was 

pected. Estimated figures showed that there would be 2 600 

people living in Plato Township by 1990. ’ 

By 1992, Plato Grade School officials learned that thev 
would be getting more students from the new Randall Ridge 

Subdivrsron on the west side of Elgin. By January of 1992 72 

children pU £ chased homes in the new subdivision, and 25 

chiidren from the area had enrolled at Plato Center. School 

officials were also waiting for the brunt of new students from 

nearby Woodbridge North which promised 159 more homes. About 
125 more students were expected from this sudivision. irate 

residents told the school board that the developers should pay 

for an addition to Plato Center Grade School, since their 
projects were causing the need for more school space. 

_ *, s ans 1 . were adao bein 8 studied to put before the voters 

$ • mi Hion dollar bond referendum to pay for an addition 

an ad a dition nte nf Sch ° 0l ‘ Some 30 y ears a 8° there had been 

rh . i , . classrooms, but now more space was needed. 

1 ^ ren W Jf, re s 111mg on the floor in the basement to read their 

on each n® Pr ° P ° Sal Called eight new classrooms, fo^r 

students an°d° r ;b m ° re r °° mS ’ elevators for handicapped 

students, and the conversion of the bus garage into a multi¬ 
purpose room. Building committee chairman Ken Meyer stated that 
the long range solution to the overcrowding at Plato Cen^ 

S” r e S s C e h r 0 v °ed ”° Ul ?h be VI \ Ch001 ' and -obil. trau^r 

"pace mi/hr h„ 5 w°, b ° ard £ ° r 12 years - However, adding 

other ref / acceptable to voters, as they had disapproved 

new schools ln " reCent PaSt f ° r the construction of 

The year 1993 saw, Plato Center's favorite principal Jim 
arner staying at the school. Former athletic directof Lloyd 
Stover became the principal at Lily Lake School. Moving these 
men by outgoing superintendent Thomas Fegley made little sense 
to residents. Fegley _ wanted Stover to use Plato Center to 
eve op his full skills as an administrator." Parent Carol 

pre2id"en C t arr sVe d L^h V*™ °? Petitions urging sVol b«rd 

Resident Rrfhb !'l u / escind the superintendent's motion, 
esident Bobbie Ankenbrandt offered, "Why move Warner when he 

Warne^Tnd pi at o ^nt^ 10 ?aTe * ts had en J°yed working with 

. . Plato Center and wanted him to stay there. Thev ent 

their wish, when the board voted in executive session tn 

invalidate the superintendent's measure and allowed Warner lo 
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stay in Plato Center. Stover happily then tookthe’ P ost ,acated 

S '*' S ^ e \TellLllt S ^ ^S^^e^in the 

poehefhoois ’of the taxpayers. ga »“ ™ $ l“ 5 

:i^^r^lar r h“riL^ U ^'ex^ to keep bringing it hefore 

the people until it finally d ngw gra d e school similar 

The school board wants to bull Burlington that was 

to the Howard B. Thomas r ^e Nesler Road and Water 

built in 1994. It would be located nea f or Central Middle 
Street in Plato Township. Classroom ad grade School were 

School, Central High School, a 1 mi llio„ dollar bond 

also proposed in the packag a $3 5 million dollar grant 

issue costs would ^ be lowered by d “; 3 p „ ent board. Schools 

from the state s capita h t eve ry school in the 

superintendent Bill Hoecker y t year. If the bond 

district grew by 85 students during *** . "We really 

issue fails, it wtH come up agai „ Those kids aren't going 

don't have a ^oice, Hoecker sa district is expected to 

to disappear and go away. Ihe 
have 2,500 students by year 2UU1. 


Note: The Courier-News and Daily Herald reported on November 

4 1998, that the school district's bond issue finally passed. 

The vote was 2,160 to 1,146. It will provide for construction 
of a new school at Plato Center, and additions to Central Hig 
School, Central Middle School, and Lily Lake Grade School. 


Young School 

Young School in North Plato is located on the northeast 
corner of Romke and Plank Roads. The building appears to be 
in good shape, but the property contains many disabled cars 
and building materials. I• Young is the name seen on 1860 maps 
in the area, who at one time owned the property. The school 
was probably closed during consolidations with Plato Center 
Grade School in the 1940's. Gordon Hartje says his first grade 
teacher at Plato Center Thelma Allen taught at Young School. 

The original land was sold by Daniel Young to the school trustees 
in May of 1864. (No names were listed on the legal documents 
according to county records). The school board released the 
property in 1960. It had been closed for many years previously. 


Plato Township High School Teachers 

A 1944 issue of the Plato Peptimist school newspaper 1 isted 
the following teachers...John W. Schaff, Lucinda Muirhead, Miss 
Bock Mrs. Heaton, Miss Huboi, Lucille Waters, Cecelia Chesko, 
and coach Wallace Yenerich. Former coach Donald Johnson resig 
to become Big Rock's principal. 
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Additional School Notes-Central High School 
There has been some confusion as to what transpired in 

iiLZr 

For this information, we consulted a member of the fir^ 

i r s €r!"^ paeSrSly0fcaBl ^^ 

iisF- " - — 

The newspapers at that time, followed the story closelv 

^d” U "e e sidL"r“? 8 %«r areas With piat„ sc ^° o1 “• Personnel 
Heights Sc£\r^‘\\^ 

They were unrelated to the consolidation proceedings Many fnl?; 
will long remember the work that Schaff did at Plato as we^ 

he S st hl f S or f hi e s “ a "“ d "«<■*“« hut"t ll 

hut 

h th ?°«" e of some classes, while other; were held at ?he 

^dmin^trat^o^ce'^J: 0 ^ *’ enUe 3 " til 

The class of 1953 was the first year that all t-n +. a 
were tosethpr fmr- „ i i r year tnat all the students 

were together for all four years. The diplomas during this time 

no longer stated Plato but School District Uni § p 

Hig e r S 5 ! 3 i 1 ” n 1 ” 3 " ere he “ “ »• “ “.ndV of 3 °the oT/^Iato 

scLol off 1 clal" e gav? d a en s t hort me '" berS ““ d “ rin8 the pr ° 8ra " °" e 

a- oinciai gave a short presentation and used the incorrect 

fnTth/ ^row^^^he-Tlts^^orhf^rhhr TV*" ^ 

buildings. The f T Z ’ ’ 5 ’ and 56 ’ used the old 

He 8 late?°went Wa o S n to IT’ ^ WhichaCDtaUiae MarshaU wa^a member! 
went on to a long career with the phone company. 

Former Principal Edward J. Ganshirt 

a matV;' Ganshirt came to Burlington in the fall of 1947 as 
math and science teacher. At that time, there were four 

J' 1 , 8 on the statf “« 45 students according to the Internet 

of pl cUr a ri„ e n. Mu 4 duard "«■« ^ £111111 

r“3 Si r h v p - dd " a ^ aada ^ 0 "^IHrf^ 

went to Galena T H S ° ld 1 " Veatments for »"= Jeer. He then 

the nrincinal fn’ s 1 a w 1 ", the £al1 of 197K E d»ard b e c Me 
principal m a grade school where he once attended. 
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Plato Township Schools 

In the 1840's, when only about 200 p-ejople f in^hat 

would later become Plato Township , ing their children, 

were thinking about the impor f 3 g vo tes, estimated 

(An August 5, 1844 township election mentions 

the population was abo. 2< 0 P township . County histories 

that there were 185 _ p , eopi ® , „ cp children in 1843. With these 
indicate there were sc difficult to know just what 

confusing sources and figures A better estimate might be 

the population was at_ this t:i ' township be fore 1850. Another 
around 600 persons in Plato Township in 1870). 

reference shows 1,004 p , Hh t h e first elections 

Early historical accounts Ableeducated mao with 

and set up the first school dl n S ‘ pre ciated the need to 

a penchant for organization, a _ ed the first trustees of 

school their young ones J^were people who brought with them 
the school districts. Thes levels Some had received 

a vast assortment of various been instructed 

"a good English educatio , , f on t he job experience, 

at the "college" of hard work with lot s of° on the^ dotted the 

Quickly one r j° m pic " a °i° structure was white. Some had 

chalkboards' which be^me a privilege '» ™ 

on. A wood burning stove manne y degi * ted to carry drinking 

hazards. The young men we pac h day This activity was 

water from a nearby farm each day. i Gr . ggs School Qn 

authenticated in interviews wi water from a well on 

Burlington Road. The b°Y s ° Most did not mind the task, 

the nearby Charles Dahlstrom Jarm. M°st did no the teacher . 

as it relieved the. o -•»^ n..rri.d ?ou„g women some 

The instructors of the time sometimes about a $1.50 per 

as young as seventeen who ear local farmer. Some 

week. They received room .nd bo. U°™ telligent . The y 
were local country gas t teac her's college at DeKalb, 

went away to schools like t Others accepted the challenge 

(now Northern Illinois and tame indignant boys 

of rural life and were ® disruption than learning, 

who were bent on causing mere c P friends often 

The late George Struckman relateshow he^and. Instructors were 

terrorized the teachers a and then t he building was 

sometimes locked in the out , that students including 

tipped over. Don Bergman te.«ber, ^Jat^stude 

himself who had had enoug escape the wrath of the teacher, 

out the window of the: schools to' P ctor uho spe „ t all of her 

time" trying "to 8 change him from a left ^nder to a right fended 

Ten-Uy wronf:ithY S "southpa S w.'' Nofth'efmake millions throwing 

lOOrnph fast balls in the major leagues Hoosier Prairie Grove 

P I„ 1994, Nancy Gehr.curator o^the teachers . 

instruc^rTlike Fe°rn Bruckner Doty, Annette Marks, Grade 
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Lamprecht, and Ruth Anderson were in attendance to reminisce 
about the early schools. Doty taught in East Udina, and like 

other teachers had scrapbooks of pictures of former students. 
She was Glenn Muirhead s first grade teacher. Together the ladies 
aughed about outdoor toilets and no running water in the old 
schools. Ruth Anderson added that not all children were 

discipline problems. In a Chicago Tribune interview she stated, 
The children had been out milking since four or five am.. Thev 
were happy to sit still and get away from the work..They enjoyed 
it, and the teacher was a very respected role model." Anderson 
continued with some of her own teaching philosophy..."You have 
to find something good in each child and start from there. You 

ave o let them know that he or she is important whether they 

3 litt 1 1 f ° r a lot ** and after you get a child that 
wants to learn, well, then you're all set to teach them " 

The one room teachers of the day had to tell their employers 

usually two or three farmers who were the school trustees if 
they planned to get married. They were also responsible to 

maintain a stove running in the winter for heat and keep the 

school clean. By the 1930's salaries approached $50 to $70 
a month. _ Most of the records of these old one room schoolhouses 
have vanished along with their buildings. Some were taken down, 
burned or hauled away by farmers becoming sheds or tenant homes. 
An early one room schoolhouse become the home of Plato School 

J[!" cip r a . J ' C ' My6 M S ' Was moved from its old location at 

Plato Center near Muirhead and Russell Roads and brought down 

to a lot near the post office around 1915. Edna "Toots" Haines 

ives there today. The structure has been remodeled and the 
school portion is probably the interior of the home. No one 
ouid know the building was ever a school, except for the 

nowledge of it being handed down to the next generation of 
historians. The novelty of living in an old school does not 

^ff 1 " h u im P re f s ^ rs * L y!e Haines. The building was probably 
affordable back then and a well-constructed school with a few 
renovations made a good house. The names of the teachers are 
sometimes lost too, and only remembered by the students who 
were taught by them. 

Persons who would like to visit a recreation of an old 

one room school should visit the restored Sholes School now 
located in the Leroy Oakes Forest Preserve in St. Charles (37W370 

from ^ ree r t} ' It „ iS situated we st of Randall Road and across 

from the Great Western Trail Park. A trip back in history is 

also completed by stopping at the nearby Durant-Peterson Home 
nearby. It is a frontier home which features guided tours 
depicting life m the early and late 1800's. The home is on 
its original site, while the school was moved here from 

urlington and Plato Roads in nearby Burlington Township. 

During the tour, schoolmarms like former teacher Barb Wade 
who taught at Wild Rose School in St. Charles discuss the pioneer 
aspects of early education. A recent visit there, revealed 

various teaching methods and instructional attitudes used in 

H SC ,h° a S ' B T S- students had a paddle somewhat like a fan, 
that had the ABCs printed on it, and the Lord's Prayer. The 
relationship between schools and religion was much closer back 
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ESv 1 ? f°iV‘. rl d T o “.Vo’t l U .ili t . h ri.r"“ cemetery V. - ^atjd 

*•«» » £ ^ r^f^^sroir^/iheiowrornat” ms 

Bake" to the Trustees o£ Scho ols „£ t cfc „ burlal place 

and e no er othe'r purVos^. X Baler J-etery today is further south 

“ -is: 

with dated information, or printed without reflecting timely 
changes. From the -B s J = Xre "these schoois '-ere^a't one time! 

One Ca c n or 8 ions a no°t°e about the 1860 map of Plato Township is the 

Bnrand 

ri®’.-rtf if ;-f.>SSvS ■ : £i=; 

Durand owned this land from 1851 189/ - anfl n ° the only 

__ 1l1( i he found for a school on hxs property. By taw/, tne o y 
could be found tor Pla to School. The same school 

iSila iKS: - 

had a post office and a store. 

Descriptions of Known Small Schoolhouses 

i worth Plato-NW section 8 , NW corner of Plank Road and Rt. 
47 . Not on 1871 map. see above. Adjacent property owners Eastman 
Campbell, Heckman, and B “ sh “»n- L «al geosraphy-Tbe^NorthJlat^ 
Church and parsonage were on the SW cor corner District 

U Serr^r M^:do C „ h . Ur ^le"n S SmTth ahe Fr^ Cranston, Melva 
dean Te he C i h t e ner Fern Brockner Doty, »Hr,-J^-n • ' 

th U a r t e moye°d" n tw A i P ce aloig Plank Bead further east See text 

WJ&V tSS? an S d E U C . O S r . ne 20 . U -|see 2 Udi"£ Lok) 
Earlier East Udina teachers Nettie Hammer, Gertie , 

Brockner Doty, Mary Manna..., arMcf."”. « 

^ut d be L i'ns W r Stud-ent at West na His teacher “ . 

Other instructors were ™ renc !." e , ' n a nd Joyce Cook. 

3 ! b LT!k^ (^) SE 3 p a y rter Coflinr t i n Art 8 h'ur R , 0 h K:^lk?ng; 

ss::: frzi ^ yum 

a 47 : a it°“.as he cirs:d h during °cons°olida n tio„ in Bhe^ 1 D 40 ^s . Jilliam 

D 4 1 7 tt ( n B a a a hr’To 8 a h d t ) .'to u«d°°for“ tVn.nt house. Former teachers, 
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pacing lot a „ P f ea f h S ° n 1E th ^ 1860 map > and toda y would be (n t be 
SW corner of Muirhead and RusVell^oads. MethodlsC Church on the 

; elf, F?e- 

o c " ph „ 6 t r*s? ™“r.v s ip c ;; ~ ^ i t ippb "‘* r 

(5ai;) Ct sJeU W B a» e , ^Uce" “on 

uiiii: K:: *• £: 

until 1A M y 0f teachers can be found in the social 

were John° H "Bvron 11613 / J W ° ^ ameS ° f teachers in the late 1890's 
time. ^ From “discussions^ w“th ^rjn^ 3 ^ « “ tdia 

was learned that the first grade school horned downTOf o^l 920° 

g?ade Pr :chool 8 L a e d SCh t 00l ’H“ Sed tD te the M ^ h school The o^ 
early Mavnfl! de stroyed in a controlled scientific burn in 
early May of 1963. (Other teachers listed in "school bells"! 

5 - Scho ol in East Plato -Tt appears on the 1871 

northwest quarter of sect-i nn 7S - r=,v-i ^ ° n the 1871 maps 

o m .r, v tne late i8U0 s. Caroline Ferson lounges wife of 
m °ved further <" t ^ToLsTo^ ,' 1 "? of OhV r^lro^r T 

to construct a depot. The area »a^ named after a vice -p r eSide« 
the Illinois Central Railroad, Frank B. Bowes. Bowes Station 
today 6 i s small town centered around the railroad. The school 

Donald Yurs, "^retired “st " 1 CharlOO P “ rchaaed and remodeled by 
-ts on the south .id Voad 11 

This is the second school on the nroDerrv Tho r , 

structure burned and was replaced by" aVici building^Di^trJ" 

and much 0 ear lie 8 ”^ s^^lLa'“sic^^S 6 "" ’ h Ip" " ar8arat "cCartney 

V T Rdon r ,,,. Jiliza hick, Sarah (Pickering) Parry, and 

Lt; d April 17 1856 T §ht T\ here -, COUnty records show I’deeS 

»i«rict #9 for the land for the sch^l" th6 Tr “ SteeS 
. ) . wens School was also located nearby at 9N516 Water St. 
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(see Moeller text). It is now a home, on the northwest corner 
of Bowes and Water Street. It was consolidated with the Elgi 
Schools before 1950. Teacher-Pearl Woller (or Wohlers, sister 
of Agnes). The building dates from 1901 and is owned today by 
Mark and Christine Johns. They have seen from the attic how 
the one room schoolhouse has been remodeled and added to on 

6 0t Griets S School-NE quarter of section 31, sw side of Burlington 
Road west of Rt . 47. Adjacent property owners, Griggs, Sherwood, 

Dahlstrom. The second school on this property today ^ a ar 
brick structure now a home owned by Dr. Edmond and Jane Benson. 
This school existed in 1871, but the actual deed was not recorded 
until August 19, 1919, the same year as the dates on plans to 

construct a brick school and replace the i ^ Martha) 

was the first school on the property. Mrs William (Martha) 
Campbell was a teacher there along with Bertha Swanstrom, E sa 
Floyer or Flaugher, (whose sister Katalee taught at Rohrse 
School), a Mrs. Bennett, a Miss O'Connor, Alvia Joslm, and 
Phoebe Anderson.. District 68. August "Gus" Follman says that 
the facility was also known as the Chicken Woods School.(als 

7 66 Plato 3 Corners-Located on the northeast corner of McDonald 
and Corron Roads, SE quarter of section 35. Adjacent property 
owners, Rogers, Dodd, McDonald, Mapes, Pierce. It appears: on 
the 1860 map and existed in 1840. Early teachers were Charlotte 
Griggs and Emma Bolwahnn. An April 5, 1851 deed shows that Dame 

and Parmelia Bogue sold land to the Trustees of School Distiic 
#4. Bogue, who owned the original 1840's land patent in t is 
area, gave the District #4 school 16 square rods of property 
to be "used to construct a school house. The "reverter cause 
provided that the district had one year to build a scbooi a 
continually operate it. Bogue apparently sold the land in 1900 
to someone else, when the property was no longer a school. 
However, a school building still appears on 1904 maps The 
location of this property was southeast of land owned in 185 
iy Asa Dickinson. Depending on where Mr. Dickinson's Property 
was, the school was either on the north or south side of McDonal 
Road, and east of Corron Road. Most maps show it on the northeast 
corner of the intersection. (Note: "Built For Farming shows 
the school on the north side of McDonald Road west of Corron 
Road. One of these roads is referred to as the Elgin to Sycamore 

Plat o * Corners (District #4) teacher was Lora E. Hale m 1889, 

and later a Miss Hammond. . , 

8 Seapy? This school appears on the 1871 map and was located 

in the^northwest corner of section 29, west of the Russell Bohlin 
Farm. Adjacent property owners are Lee, Seapy, and Sherwood 
Ruth McCance's 1959 Church map, shows the location of Seapy 

School to be north of the Griggs Hotel in the southwest corner 
of the township. It was also known as the Sherwood School. 

Q Srhairer-Sholes School-The school dates back to 1872, a 
lo cated at Burlington ~and Plato Roads in Burlington Township 
The burning was originally on the David Sholes Fa rm wh.ch 
was later purchased by Louis Schairer, then and Ralph Campbell. 
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A December 2, 1899 article in the "Elgin Every Saturday" 

Farm PaP wYll d Schairer " who bought the Sholes 

in 1946 1 JnH b K ^ 3 h ° me t , herS th±S sprin S-" The school closed 

1946 and began to quickly deteriorate. In 1979 it was given 

to the forest preserve district in memory of the Mr Camubell'c, 

mother who taught there from 1913-1915. Among the eaJlv 

ietmeer t0r The''h 0 ' 1 t H aU8ht " ere MarCha Campbell aud tally 

\ Th building was dedicated in 1981, and today offers 

oral history tours. The Pioneer Sholes School Restoration Society 

maintains the building, and can be contacted at P.0. Box 1275 

n ' C arles ’ II- 60174. The school is located in the Leroy 

tae summed PreServe in St • Charla = * = °Pen Sundays during 

I?* k t nZ +h ° r ■ 166 School ~ located in the SW quarter of section 
27, at the intersection of Dittman and Lenz Roads. It is now 

a residence and is painted two shades of green. The school is 
referred to the Lenz School at times. Andrew Lenz's son Charles 
and his wife Elise (Tredup) had three daughters who became 

Earned ‘ it^wa^ J lady3 T (Mrs • Chester Bradley) taught there. 

Earlier, it was called the Lee School, after one of the area’s 

a 1 *115 V ° ^ S ^ 4 8 J S b n S ’ L f e Wh ° settled nearby. On June 11, 1875, 
a lib.5 X 148.5 parcel was deeded to the school trustees bv 

^d re Ba«er S^sk” 6 LenZ ‘ n l* 16 ^l 001 trustees »e« Hahlon Blow 

ana Baxter 0. Skinner. Other adjacent property owners-Ellis 

Miner and Eiah 0 .. The school is on the I860 mapindicting 

it existed before the Lenz deed of 1875. It was consolidated 

m August of 1945 with Plato Grade School. Student Fred Sorensen 

says that in the middle of the last school year, the instructor 

shown^ar-’LenJ 6 "^ 118 ^ SCh001 W±th n ° teache ^ (Lenz is also 
Mr° W Lentz « • “ S °;Vsources. Late 1899 newspapers say that 

. Lentz has improved his place with a new fence." There was 

TPT1 ° a H re f erence m a Plato gossip column that "widow of Andrew 
entz died at the family residence leaving four children Mrs 
Engelbrecht i|0 f Elgin, Mrs. John Kangel ? , Char les and Otto of 

is p ace. Perhaps Andrew was married twice? Other early 

teachers (Dist #67) were, Miss Spaulding (Reid), Miss Gage 
Betty Graham Nelson, Celia Mell Schriebman, Mary Root Arne I 
Livingston, and Miss Jennie Blow of Plato Center. A°Veference 
^ Lancey —School. , appears in some sources. It was located 
on the southwest corner of Stevens and McDonald Roads. The school 
was attended by the Stevens children over 50 years ago. This 

History 1 thereBuilding is now a residence. In the Corron Family 
history there is a reference to the old Stone School . The family 

nam °h n H i S property for man y years was named Stone. The 

ame had nothing to do with any materials in the structure. 

s a youth, Robert Corron who passed away in 1904, attended 
classes here The building was also a church. Today this 

structure would be located on the south side of Silver Glen 
Road east of Corron Road. The people who live there now are 

He took^th V/l 18 - The land was owned by Howard Lorenz. 

a nart of ih SC h /C u d °Y n around 1945 - The garage is now 

Pn1 P , . . the house on the 1 2 acre property. Katherine and Kay 

Goldenstein are neighbors to the east, and who live on the north 
side of Silver Glen Road. Mr. Lorenz is quite knowledgeable 
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about the old Stone School. "It had a tar paper covering, over 
drop shingles..The walls were full 2X4 oak studs, which covered 
some brick and mortar. The plaster was an inch thick on the 
inside, which contained pig hair for better bonding. Some 
paneling was also placed over the brick," Lorenz reported He 
says that he has pictures of the demolition. The structure 
was substantially built, constructed on field stone and some 
oak timbers. The foundation was poured around the base of the 
old school. Wooden pegs were also used to hold the building 
together," Lorenz continued. He finally had to pull the . schoo 
over with a tractor to get it to come down. The building was 
in bad shape on the inside he recalls, but it was sturdy en ° u §h 
to stand the test of time. Later he added an additional half 
acre to the parcel by buying some land from an old adajacent 
farmer Gus Anderson. The farmer resisted selling the land 
several times. One day, he came out there and paced off a litt e 
distance, and marked it with two rocks... you can have t is 
much " he said. (Wealthy Eddy Engelking taught at DeLancey School). 

The I860 map in "Built For Farming" shows a school on 
McDonald Road on the McKellar Farm east of the section line 
of 35, on the north side of the road. A county map shows a school 
or the same school on the northeast corner of McDonald and Corron 
Roads (Plato Corners). It is east of another building that is 
on that corner. Schools were moved quite often to keep them 
within walking distances of the children. Both the 1860 county 
map and "Built for Farming" agree that there was a school on 
the north side of Plank Road east of the section ten line on 
the B. Virnai Lyear land. (This name is difficult to read on 
the map). This is almost half way to Udina. By 1871, the lan 
is owned by Cornell and Wilder, and the school appears on the 
John Durand property further west in second nine. The 189 an 

1904 maps show the only area school on the northwest corner 
of Plank Road and Rt. 47. This may have been the same school 
moved each time to be closer to the children who attended there. 
Or these could have been separate schools that lasted m the 
community as long as there were children to attend them. However, 
according to documents found in the county courthouse, we have 

this information about the schools in North Plat' The 

Assessor's Map of 1861, shows John Eastman owned t> prope. 
west of what became Illinois Route 47 and Plank Road. Small 

parcels of land were deeded for a school, and later in , 

land was given for St. Peter's church. Eastman who was a 
businessman and later the postmaster, had owned this land as 

part of his govennment patent in 1845. The other school foun 

in county records was on the John Durand property. Durand owned 
land in sections eight and nine from 1851-1897. Curiously, there 
were several documents which showed that money was borrowed 

from the school districts. In April of 1851, Freeman Temple 
another businessman/postmaster from North Plato borrowed $100., 
and mortaged school land in the southeast quarter of section 
nine Peter Van Nostrand borrowed $344.38, mortgaging school 
land’ in section ten. This mortgage was released by Rodolphus 
W. Padelf or d as trustee of the schools for the Town of Elgin. 
In 1862, John Dougherty borrowed $450. on school land m section 
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?8ftR " h T iCh R i aS released ty William Hanson, school trustee in 

i , ', k T r ° f 1876 ' Frede riuk Thies borrowed $450. from 

the school board on property located -in . u 

of section Pioht T u. p y -Located m the southwest corner 

trustee in 1881 n? h Was ., released by Mahlon Blow, as school 

Skinner and G H* Rr’tr releases of loans were made by B.O. 

inner, and G.H. Britton as trustees in 1889, A J Durand *«, 

school treasurer in 1895 and Auon^t- r M ■ i i ' UU and as 

ssr- H-FS t- .te;"r;.7S 

Toni; 1 . ir^oulT'he^noted 0 "^ moV^V “ k « «« 

these dpa 1 t? w-iph t-n u Z at most of the persons contracting 

one III? k^n w^Wb “S" l?'^£^“£5 

o5 Planh^Roa/ 11 ?^ 3 R ° Ute / 7 *°ad , on the north side 

or rianlc Koad . It s records go back t-n irai on j • u 

maps in 1892 and 1904, but not in 1871. ’ d 13 Sh ° Wn ° n 

~ t Udin o had tWO 0ne r °° m sch ° o1 houses, east and west Fern 
Brockner Doty taught at East Udina School. It was located on 

Churr S h° Uthea i t C ° rner ° f Nesler Road and U.S. 20. Good Shepherd 

The first WesrUdin^S 13 }! 11 ? ° n ^ Pr ° Perty in the "ear future, 

on j n ina School was on the northwest corner of U S 

20 and Coombs Road. Both were taken down sometime in the lkli 

1920's or early 1930's. In 1939, the brick Ves^ Udina School 

was ba ilt which is now the Sybaquay Girl Scouts building The 

H“ha W u°red en it « his^f SCh ° 01 K™ P " rChaSed Edward SchnVideJ? 

and Highland . £arm °" the southeast corner of Coombs Road 

and Highland Avenue and attached it to his garage. 

in th: 6 ^ 1 ^ 0ther nam f S ° f Y ° Ung teachera can be found 

naid small census records under occupations. Teachers were 
paid small wages and given a room in a house as payment for 

^n o r id SerV1C6S - Attendance f i^res and school ^ts found 
old newspapers are given elsewhere in this work. Another 

interesting note about Plato Corners School concerns its earlv 

John he r • Charl0 t n te Griggs - She was Probably some relative to 
John Grigg 3 , th e owner of a successful stagecoach tavern on 

the Burlington Road. Later John's son John Jr. also had a 
aug ter named Charlotte who was 24 years old in 1870 She also 
became a school teacher. The school was believed dismantled ° 

Prof. Quackenbush and Wilkinson, are mentioned in old 

ewspapers as past superintendents of the Plato area schools 
The Grey) Willow School ne ar Burlington and WUel 

Glen Roads was taken down in 1947 by Edison Srhmirli- tr 

many other schools in Burlington, Elgin, and Campton Townships 

Scholes^of 0 ^ 611 menti ° ned in ^is work. Our thanks to David 
section. county recorder’s office for assistance in this 
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The Sound of School Bells in Plato Center 
Three Views of Teaching 

The usually quiet community of Plato Center, sees few 
interruptions during each tranquil day. Cars take their turns 
arriving and leaving Fred and Lorraine Ermel's community post 
office. Some people that know each other will exchange a few 
pleasantries or a casual "good morning. Since the Hitzeroth 

Store burned down on Christmas Eve in 1982, the post office 

is the only central meeting point. However, many of the old 
timers who used to hang around either the store or the post 
office don't anymore. Times are changing, and people are not 
as friendly. New folks are in too much of a rush, and don't 

value the privilege that they have to live and participate in 
a fine clean and wholesome community like Plato Center . 

Usually on a typical day in Plato Center the only traffic 

is generated by the grade school. Even that someday might be 

a thing of the past, if the school district decides to build 
a new school over on Nesler Road in the future. In downtown 
Plato Center twice a day, the narrow pavement of Russell Road 
is clogged with school buses, and cars bringing or picking up 

children. At recess the kid's playful games, shouts and screams 
from the playground bring life to this otherwise quiet community. 

At the time that the people who helped write this book, 
held their organizational meeting one Sunday afternoon, the 
school was holding a fun fair. As we motored past the school 
to the town hall, it became very obvious that the school brings 
life to the old community. There were cars on both sides of 

the street, and anxious children dragging their parents by the 
hand into the building. An afternoon of fun was in store for 
families at the new gathering place in the community, the grade 
school. 

Newer people to the area, probably do not know that this 

used to be the old high school. Yes, high school basketball 

and academics were once a part of this town as well. At the 
helm of Plato Community High School were two capable men, John 
Schaff and J.C. Myers. Both were talented, and dedicated school 
officials who tried to provide their students with the best 
educational opportunities.. 

Being small did not keep the school from enjoying what 
other institutions of higher learning did. Plato High, had sports 
teams (Little Eight Conference), honor rolls, field trips, drama 
contests, and of course meaningful graduation ceremonies. One 
annual outing was to the livestock show each year in Chicago. 
There were also plenty of 4—H and FFA activities. The teachers 
understood that this was a rural community and often what was 

going on at the farm was more important than a day's lesson. 
The school's newspaper the "Plato Peptimist," detailed all school 
events, and featured community news. Alumni members were kept 

track of. During World War II it was used to convey the thoughts 
of classmates who were serving in the armed forces. Articles 
from old editions of the newspaper are included in this work, 
that were faithfully saved all these years by Lucinda (Cindy) 
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Huirhead Corron. The publication also focused on the antics 
of students, as well as the sadness that would envelope “he 
school when a classmate died. Maurice "Bub" ' =- a 6 

a good example of this, as students moused the loss of this 

to P ?L ar sund y ial th h °t 01 ° £fICia , ls sti11 «ot know what happen d 

but has not ° nce St °? Proudly on the lawn in his memory, 

appendicitis, " 0 “ ^ ma ” y years - He died "Menly of 

John Schaff believed in providing a quality education 
or students no matter how large or small the school was Schaff 

a talented miUt0n Str<!eC in his i" Elgin He ill 

, al ented musician, teacher and administrator. After retiring 

Heights Schools b a C nd me tbe busin , ess manager for the Arlington 

neignts Schools, and worked with many service clubs Toward* 

words 11 ° hlS n Career Schaff and a maintenance contractor minced 

Schaff-s° Ve d r ed ° f SCh ° 01 pr ° perty ‘ The squabble 

Schaff s dedication to the school, and he left shortlv 

1983 r according 6 to^ 6 " m ° Ved ^ F1 ° rida and P assed away arouJd 
1983 according to some sources. His son lives in Columbus, Ohio. 

back to Big ^Rock °r ^ ettysd urg ?A * iS als ° gone ’ having moved 

i I ? R k tQ be Wlth his son Dick > another distinguished 

a devastating 18 ^^ My * rS the SCh ° 01 fou S bt back frit 

These then ?„«,*■ h 1926 ^ severe tornado damage in 1933. 

teachers as the d mS S6tbacks for students and their 

teachers as the education process continued despite the 

conveniences. In 1927, George Muirhead drew up the plans for 

the new building after the fire. The public always helped the 

school m any way it could. p e 

Rlirl . Th |; OUgh . tha years and up until Plato combined with 

Burlington m the early 1950’s, there was always a closeness 

riendly bond between pupils and instructors. The teachers 

In extra t^me SCh ° 01 ta Succeed > and gave of themselves 

Often t-t ’ d Care help the students prepare for life 

Often there are stories in the "Peptimist" and in the Elg^ 

parties 6 " and ^ t-h” eaCherS opening up their homes to students for 
pa ties, and the instructors themselves participating in school 

““ frpTfb 3 - “TV «" da “ h. or .h. 

... f { f 1 rom the sch °ol, but were welcomed to participate 

after school activities, and alumni ball teams. For the Plato 
students their high school years will always he special They 

ti SirVhilTV 1 their teachers, and' good 

tJelr lives lear ning the skills they needed to go on with 

their F °elrT,7e, 0f , “l, SeaEoned teachers they will always remember 
tbeir earliest teaching assignments. Some taught in the verv 

st'ar inTa fi°* h ° USeS in the area ' Thay >»•» .£« 

assigned / in , the . stove on cold mornings. Water duty was 

gned to some ambitious boy, who either liked the job or 

S^uSelts^in^iA^ °r ^ Water fr ° m a nearby far” 

n ifferent grades learned from each other while 

attending dasses m those small clapboard structures. 

,, a days of the one room school house are gone iust as 

years 18 for SC the 1 ±£ \ a11 bUt 3 memory - These were good 

years for the community that should not be forgotten. The 
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liveliness provided by the children of the town would also 
be missed if the grade school were to close. But before the 
sounds of today's children playing at recess are quieted for 
good, and the recollections of fun fairs, musical programs, 
and streets lined with cars and buses fades...we should pause 
to capture some of these memories from the people who helped 
make them. 

In the materials submitted to the author to be included 
in this book, three teachers wrote about their connection to 

the schools. Lucinda Muirhead Corron, Glenn Muirhead's second 
cousin, supplied a letter by a new teacher in 1890 which talks 
about the then classroom demeanor of the students. Then teachers 
Dorothy M. Libner, and Mrs. Corron themselves relate their early 
teaching experiences. Here are the remembrances of these three 
teachers. It is our attempt to collect and provide their insights 
into teaching in the Plato area for all of us to always 

remember... 

Letter #l-was a two page double spaced note dated September 
15, 1890 postmarked from Batavia. It is addressed to the 
teacher's friends Misses Mary and Addie (last names unknown). 
Lucinda Muirhead Corron kept this note all these years. It is 
printed with the same style, using the original punctuation, 
and spelling. It was written by Gertrude G.M. Campbell who taught 
at District #6 in Campton Township. She was a teacher at Stone 

School located on Silver Glen Road just east of Corron Road. 

(Mrs. Corron explained that the name of the school had nothing 
to do with its building materials. People who lived in the 
area who probably gave the land for the school were named Stone. 
This wooden structure was torn down, see schools). In this letter 
(printed without editting), notice how the rough kids were 
disciplined. This was permissible in those days. 


Letter #2 This letter was submitted by Dorothy M. Libner of 
Geneva. It is a note to the author detailing her career at Plato 
High School. It details how early teachers lived, and adds more 
names to our collection, perhaps only remembered by Dorothy. 
We thank her for recalling this portion of history . 

Letter #3 Mrs. Corron submitted this account of her teaching 
career in Plato in response to a request by the author... 


Batavia, Ill . 

Sept. 15, 1890 

Dear Misses Mary and Addie:- 

I must confess to being somewhat "homesick" here the first 
week. I never have been quite so much among strangers, entire 
strangers—and so far from anyone who ever knew me. 

I have a very pleasant (in many ways) boarding place. Prof. 
Hazen found it for me before I came. It is only three blocks 
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f«ou„t he a ° “ill be nice in winter on that 

account I find my school work very hard, and disagreeable 

c lldren, and among them some of the roughest rascals ever- 
collected m a school-room. I shook one for something the other 

the’ devir U eTther e " in s f „° r T ^ "’ e ,, that e* af raid of me nor 

with a hard wnnV kept him after school, and showed him 

itn a hard wood stick something about being afraid of me f T 

fjj H°\ H efe n t0 hiS Satanic " a 3 a =ny. however?) The boy c’ried 
and howied and was good for just one day and a half afterward 

never saw so many mean young ones together before. I'm getting 

e.?ry°?ay °” e but t W h n er WOnderfUlly 'n Pr0f - HayeS says “ "^Proves 
T h y , . y ’ ° ut there is not the least pleasure in teaching 

I bought me a new hard wood ruler with a brass edge and I think 

Mir show n . ed and SCalPed a fe " «« kka ^cel/leV.^ 

v - * had . f very P leasa nt trip to Mich, and back. I enioved 

^"be "a 7 iTie T dS ’ a " d the laka » aa a "°°th or 2ol th 

~ ~ gh t0 , be nice * I went over on the new "City of Chicago " 

eJen^to 3 thr^T 1 ^, 1 ' 1 Went from ^p to "bottom of ^ , 

-it- th ®. Lookout > where I seemed to be riding in the skv 

it was so high up. Coming back the boat stopped for three hours 

at St Joe and I walked for two of the. an played and sat 

m the white soft sand. Some dear little 

l d e\ 8S m in8 r \ ^ Sh ° ra ■ = ° 1 da « °"e and one Uttle 

g rl let me take her shovel to dig with 

w-irh I _ Stayed one ni § ht a t Mr. C_’s,"and so had a nice visit 
with them on my return. Then I came Here at. Aug. 30 Prof 
Hazens family are verv nice an H T’m ’ trot, 

wii-h *. u y nice and I m getting somewhat acquainted 

with the teachers, eight of them. I will write your mother 
and will make her letter different, if I know enough s. 

you like you three can "compare notes.” 

Write me when you can, direct just to Batavia. I’ve just 

“ er?^ Jr/ I n s“ l0 " 8 ^ “ " akaa “ only 

b?? ?hi? only it y °V 811 • 1 could wish I had an, school 

t this, only it is good m some way, whether I see it or not 
Perhaps I need the experience not ” 

letter #2 from Dorothy M. Libner Geneva II. 1/17/98 

Dear John, 


of Plato ^ T th -' article "Local Author to Begin Book on History 
of Piato Center m the January 14, 1998 Kane County Chronicle 

194 7_ 1 b o r 4°8 U§ ? t baC u- me , m ° ries from the past. For the school year 
1947 1948 I was hired by John Schaff to teach General Business 

School At’ Sh ° rthand > and Typewriting in the Plato Center High 

My sal'ary wls $2300 e ’l 6 T 6 S±X teachers and *5 students, 

y salary was $2300. I enjoyed my teaching so much that it was 

hard to believe I was being paid for it. 

It was a time of making adjustments for schools and I 
believe the next year the Plato Center High School became a 
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part of the Burlington High School. I recall the teachers were 
Marilyn Pflaum teaching English, Mr. Wheeler teaching 

Agriculture, Mr. Kuchara? teaching Band, Mrs._teaching Home 

Economics, Dorothy Libner teaching Commercial subjects, and 
John Schaff. We were quite a team. 

Mr. and Mrs. Haines who lived in one of the houses across 
from the school had provided housing and meals for teachers 
for several years. However, this year they decided that housing 
was all they could provide for the teachers. Marilyn and I 
accepted the offer. We each had our own room on the second floor 
of the house. I paid $4. per week for the room. Lyle Haines, 
his wife, and young son lived next door. Lyle worked in the 
grocery store. 

We decided that we could cook our meals in the Home Ec 
room. Breakfast was not very fancy—coffee and toast. Lunch 
was a real treat. The Home Ec teacher provided a one-dish hot 
lunch for students. The "one-dish" I remember best, because 
it was served quite often, was eggs goldenrod. This consisted 
of hard-boiled eggs and toast. The egg whites were chopped 
and added to a cream sauce. This was served over a piece of 
toast with a spoon of minced yolks on top. It really was very 

good. 11 

Dinner was another matter. Every evening we would walk 

down the block to the corner store that also served as the post 
office. We would buy whatever we thought would be delicious 
and easy to prepare and go back to the Home Ec room and make 
our dinner. This was a ritual every Monday through Thursday. 
Since we had no TV, our evenings were spent grading papers, 
preparing for the next day's classes, and listening to the radio. 
The programs are now known as "Old Time Radio. Occasionally 
we would pop corn for a snack. On one or two occasions one 
of us would have a car and on a Thursday evening we would drive 

to Elgin to shop at Spiess Department Store. Those nights would 

become special with a stop at Colonial for our dinner. 

We both went home for the weekends. Marilyn to Dundee and 
I to Aurora. My parents became my transportation to and from 
Plato. Marilyn and I both returned Sunday evenings so that we 
would be ready for the students on Monday mornings. All students 
came on the bus and our week began. Of course, I was told by 
the students that they were up by 5:30 am each morning so that 
they were able to do their chores before coming to school. 

I remember going with the students on the bus to attend 
a basketball game. It was either in Udina or Burlington. In 
November, we chaperoned the students to the Livestock Show in 
Chicago. That was a big adventure. 

In January the students participated in the School Play. 

That year it was "January Thaw." It was a great production. 

In the Spring everyone became involved in the Spring Dance. 
Marilyn and I decided that "Tulip Time, would be an appropriate 
theme. The gym was decorated with paper tulips that everyone 

helped to make. It was fun and I believe the students did have 

a good time. 

I wish my memory could recall some of the names of the 

students that I taught. The Russell name sounds like one. Another 
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hj, ry h "| d z £r;? 

‘-S» SC. River^Grove \ ZlZZ "" 

, ., d Wl11 never for § et that first teaching experience in the 

nne-M r-T S6Ven miles west of Elgin called Plato Center a 
e block long community that ended to form a "T". To the north 

If ZZ'■ Z n ’ a ” d “ the S °“ th ' a ”oss the track^ More farL 
y rief encounter with the community you are writing about 
is of interest to you, let me know. writing about 

Sincerely, Dorothy Ernst Libner. 

Letter #3 Lucinda Muirhead Corron recalls "Teaching in Plato 
Township High School." (written in the summer of 1998)! 

All during my childhood I dreamed of becoming a teacher- 

it d e id en „o W t he l I SaW Wha l “ achers went through i„ theda“sr"; 

t did not dim my enthusiasm for the profession. Mr Mvers 
our high school principal, instilled in me a great love for 
istory, so m college I chose that as my major. However an 

equally inspiring college professor encouraged me in literature 

than X h §r ^ dUat6( l fr ° m Wheaton College with more hours in English 
than history, but with a history major. Then came reality' I 

available T h V""" °1 ^resale, and there were no Jobs 

in Plfto recited ” hen M A SS Calvert, the English teacher 

dollars m month d L ” aS o£fere< > her position at one hundred 

in Plato all ' i c WaS , 6Sltant ab ° Ut acce Pting as I had lived 
in Plato all my life and would be teaching students of friends 

neighbors and relatives. But I was eager to teach and no other 

3 When f ° r ^ hcomin8 -•- and 30 began a most rewarding career. 

en I began teaching at Plato High in 1933, there was 

an enrollment of about seventy-five students, with a faculty 

Donald 6 I t o eacherS: Princd P al John C. Myers taught Latin and Math! 
Donald Johnson, a graduate from Plato's first class History 

and Science; John Schaff, Agriculture and Music; vJrginil 
arnette, Homemaking; and myself English and Girls' Physical 

when Iowa’s i U n dS h° n H Cra H f 0 i d ’ V etired was the cusLdiai 

duties in 1933 school > aad was still handling the janitorial 

manv of^h?^! fgW months of teaching I made mistakes, 

many of which I would repeat a the years went by. I still wonder' 

es one ever learn? Teachers and students alike were wonderful 

proveTto 5 }. 116 ! 11 / lth , me, , It did not sur Pcise me that teaching 
in the H work , but as I began to feel more at home 

high srhnn S | Sr °° m /h 1 f ° Und lt; most enjoyable. As in all small 
gh schools the teachers were responsible for various 

required lon 111 ^ aCtivities ’ Don Johnson was the coach, which 
{ ! l0ng h ° Urs of P ra ctice and travel; Mr. Schaff visited 

farms to oversee agricultural projects, and for ’many years 

the Girlt' a Gh P ^° mmuaity orchestra; Miss Garnette directed 

. Ch ° rus > and each year presented an operetta; I became 
involved m dramatics, the school paper, yearbook and girls' 
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sports; unfortunately for our girls, at that time there was 
no inter-school competition for the girls. As principal Mr. 
Myers was responsible for the success of the entire school 
program and also assisted with speech competition and Junior 
and Senior Class plays. 

Although there were two—room elementary schools at Plato 
Center, Udina, Lily Lake and Pingree Grove in the 1930's, many 
of the in —coming Freshmen came from one —room schools. For all 
of these young people entering Plato High was a rather awesome 
experience. However by the 1940's all of the one-room schools 
in Plato Township had been closed. Two-year high schools at 
Lily Lake and Wasco sent some of their graduates to Plato for 
their Junior and Senior years. At that time students residing 
outside of the township were in a non-high school district and 
could attend any nearby high school of their choice. Since buses 
were not used at Plato until the late 1940's, car-pooling by 
individual students provided transportation, with the non-high 
school district defraying the expenses for students living 
outside Plato Township. 

After a couple of years of teaching I enrolled at 
Northwestern University Summer School and in 1938 received my 

Master's Degree in English. I returned to Northwestern the 
following summer to take some basic courses in the School of 
Speech. These courses proved most helpful with our class play 
productions. With the assistance of several Senior boys and 
Mr. Crawford, we were able to make some new sets for our stage. 
Occasionally, we were invited to the Elgin State Hospital to 
present plays for the patients. These dress rehearsals were 

a real experience for our students, as well as being most 

enjoyable for the patients. 

Each new class offered special challenges, and in the late 
1930's the curriculum was broadened to include typing and 

shorthand, along with related business courses. This offered 
an opportunity for our graduates to find employment in different 
areas of the business world. The school schedule continued to 
provide special activities for the students in music festivals, 
speech contests, and different sports teams competing in the 
Little Eight and Kishwaukee Conferences. 

In 1939 when World War II broke out in Europe, the question 
of "isolation or intervention for the United States," trickled 
down from the general public to current events discussions in 
the classroom. The question was definitely settled when Japan 
attacked Pearl Harbor! President Roosevelt, in declaring war 
on Japan and Germany proclaimed "December 7, 1941, a date which 

will live in infamy." Coach Johnson brought the news that Pearl 
Harbor had been attacked to the Plato Methodist Church, where 
a group of us were rehearsing for a Christmas program. Shock 
and horror followed this announcement. 

America's entrance into the war brought many changes, and 
at Plato High young men, most of them Alumni, were immediately 
called into service. In the next four years graduates from each 
class, some without waiting to graduate, joined the Armed Forces. 
Letter writing, which today is almost a lost art, was greatly 
encouraged. Through our school paper, the PLATO PEPTIMIST, 
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f?on,°th y l0CBl ” eWS ’ butt ^=° a"dresses and'",e/cerpts f ro^let ters 
PuMist°d Se IdTtions^ 8 t^%EPT r iM y i e S T rS “” S “" 

— rr^rvo a°rr la4 " “— i h - 

» v. 4 th“;:;. f h “ rd £■ HSr 

super intenden i- wf, on n- 1 J neu, ana Mr. Schaff became 

was drafted V" 1943 L"’,'”' superintendent at Big Rock 

Plato and assumed Dick ^a fob ^ P ° SitI ° n “ 

appea S r tUd at nt o S „r Were Pr h V ile8ed to he - alumni, Zle on furi^gh 

::d ri r« br :rv^^ 

s: ^ 0 r rn ± in* 

Class of y, 43 vasl °" ln Normandy. John Krajcik a member of the 
- Nil 1 is and ^t^s^U^^k b ^ 

all 3 these 

ZllHi'Wll \ZTl worked f ^ f£V. \^r 

I r Ar^i^ j^" " he 3 1 *“ in hi8h “!!••" > C 0 C a h ch f e f s ^ 

married Plato’ *n, m „ • s'"; 8 ” YUrS and Betty S P e ars Mnirhead 

the life of the P?t 8 haVe Played a very i"P°rtant part in 
e llte th e Plato community all through the years- and i-ha 

P '7 " h ° end went; Virginia Game t te , Helen Sagen 

Flora Franklin, Erna Bock, Lucille Waters, Cecelia Chesko M ’ 
Heaton, Grace Huboi, and Evelyn Tharnstrom. °’ Mrs. 

When Miss™ Walke a r Chl who C h r d er in ^, la , t0 W3S n0t quite finished, 
of 1947 Mr Scha’ffha d succeeded me became ill in February 

the school ' v i r t mvited me to come back to Plato to complete 

my Old fr-iend ' A really en J oy ed going back and seeing all 
my old triends, and it proved to be a fiit-i™ „ i • ^ e 

rewarding part of my XifS. And so, o.Lfifty*yearn" ° I IS 
a final good-bye to Dear Old Plato High! 8 ’ d 

Lucinda Muirhead Corron. 

Excerpts From Early Yearbooks 

1924 -First yearbook issued, motto- "A Grpat-pr pi n c 
Gordon Thomas, Alice Merritt E H.rril, “r , , P Seniors, 

Arriml^f" klmj 6 "' Cl”' Ra “'' 

newspaper Jd^Yn ^ 

Juniors (Class of '25)-H. Rate, F. McDonald, L. Mu\rhead, T. 
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Ida Hanson, Florence Fahlbusch, Earl Rosborough, Fern Brockner, 
Gordon Fitchie, and Clifford Dahlstrom. Freshman-Ruby Wiese, 
Elsie Gibson, Maybelle Kelley, Margaret Dahlstrom, Anna Skoog, 
Glen Pearson, David Nesler, Harold Swanson, Russell Crawford, 
and Melvin Voltz. Alumni Banquet held 5/19/26 Toastmaster: Rev. 
George McClintock. Speakers Gordon Thomas, Rosalie Lenz '21, 
Mrs. Everett Swanberg '23, Maurice Ramm '24, Earl McDonald '25, 
Virginia Landers '26. Remarks: J.C. Myers, Address: Rev. Paul 
Clark, Service: Hardin Ladies' Aid. Grade School Graduation 
Class Picture, Hazel Watermann, Bernice Watermann, Helen, Chris, 
George Muirhead, Miss Sutfin. 

Class of 1927 seniors Earl Blanchard, Marie Hitzeroth, Alice 
Luther, Dorothy Muirhead, Lucinda Muirhead, Leslie Richards, 
Harold Rohrsen, Eunice Skoog, Gunnar Skoog, Flossie Swanson, 
and Harold Voltz. 8th grade graduates-District #51-Caroline 
Ermel , Jessie Friel, Kenneth Johnson, Evelyn Muirhead, John 
Muirhead, Lucy M. Pease, Helen P. Skinner, Vera Richards, Verna 
Voltz, Marvin Watermann, Walter Watermann, District #60 Russell 
Lee, District #67 Raymond Jensen, Florence Walker, Gertrude 
Miskey, Raymond Seivert, District #66 Les Elroy Yurs, District 
#43 Nora M. Luther, and Edith A. Campbell, District #52 Florence 
Rohlfing. 1/10/27 Alumni officers-President Earl McDonald, 
Vice-President Elmer Olseson, Secretary Chester Bradley, 
Treasurer Gladys Lenz. Miss Detweiler is the orchestra director. 
Glee Club organized, under the leadership of John Schaff. Lucinda 
Muirhead-president, Alice Luther-vice-president, Fern Brockner 
secretary-treasurer, and Dorothy Muirhead, permanent director 
of social committee. December 28, 1926, fire destroys Plato 

High School. All that was left was a brick wall and one book. 
At the time all the school officials were out of town, Miss 
Campbell was in Wisconsin, Mr. Myers was in Lena, Illinois, 
and Mr. Schaff was visiting in Chicago over the Christmas holiday 
weekend. Classes resumed on January 10, 1927 in the upstairs 

of the grade school. Plato basketball tournaments..Hampshire 
Tournament~3rd pi. 3/4/27 Dundee Tournament 3/10-14/27 4th place. 
3/22/27 Plato class visits and sings on Chicago Station WLS. 
4/4/27 Florence Kelley wins at bunco. 4/22/27 George Muirhead 
and Alice Luther win the Declamatory Speech Contest at Sugar 
Grove. 4/27/27 G.A.R. Ladies presents Plato with a flag. 5/9/27 
Another wind storm..lightning strikes the grade school, blowing 
out the east wall of the old building—$5,000 in damage. 6/9/27, 
teacher Miss Campbell's wedding in Aurora. 

1927 Plato High School Yearbook Staff- 
Editor-in-Chief: Dorothy Muirhead 

Associate Editor: Alice Luther 
Social Editor: Lucinda Muirhead 
Joke Editors: Gunnar Skoog, Harold Rohrsen.. 

sample: Mr. Crawford: could you please put some alcohol in 

the radiator in my school room...I want to keep it from freezing. 
Athletic Editors: Earl Blanchard, Marie Hitzeroth 
Photographic Editors: Eunice Skoog, Leslie Richards 
Typist: Leslie Richards 

Alumni Editor: Maurice Ramm '24 Art Editor: Flossie Swanson 
Literary Editor: Eunice Skoog Class Advisor: Miss Campbell 
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Struve, and M. Carlson. 

Sophomores-Virginia Landers, Violet Fahlbusch, Blanche Tucker, 
Kenneth Fitchie, William Grotemeyer, Charles Sherwood, Harold 
Voltz, Elmer Voltz, Lillian Hansen, Dorothy Follman, and Lawrence 
Engel . 

Freshmen-Dorothy Muirhead, Alice Luther, Flossie Swanson, Gunnar 
Skoog, Harold Rohrsen, Herbie Hitzeroth, Marie Hitzeroth, Lucinda 
Muirhead, Esther Engel, Leslie Richards, Earl Blanchard, Selma 
Waterman, Alice Paulson, Eugene Paulson, Mary Helen Rich and 
Eunice Skoog. ’ 

Basketbaii team captain-Carl Hitzeroth, players, Maurice Ramm, 
McDonald, Rabe, and Fitchie. Subs, Voltz bros, and Rene Ohler. 
Plato won the Little Eight Basketball title with a 33-17 victory 
over Sugar Grove. 1st basketball trophy by the school. 

1925 Peptimist Yearbook, fifth graduating class- 

School board president J.J. Schmitz, Secretary R.E. Friel, 
members I.N. Russell, William Watermann, John Muirhead, and 
Henry L. Luther. (same officers in 1926). Faculty-J C 
Myers-principal, Mildred E. Campbell-english and George r! 
Saylor-science. 

Seniors-Earl McDonald also class president, Lillian Muirhead, 
Theodore (Ted) Struve, Herman Rabe, Mildred Carlson, Leslie 
Richards, Campbell, Landers.. Sophomores-Leslie Richards, Alice 
Luther, Esther Engel, Herbert Hitzeroth, Dorothy Muirhead, Alice 
Paulson, Flossie Swanson, Marie Hitzeroth, Mary Ellen Rich, 
Earl Blanchard, Gunnar Skoog, Harold Rohrsen, Eunice Skoog, 
Eugene Paulson, and Lucinda Muirhead. 

Freshman—You will know them by: 

Irene Rosborough-her eyes. 

Fern Brockner-her walk. 

Velma Walker-her voice. 

Florence Fahlbusch-advoirdupois? 

Evelyn Jensen-intense interest. 

-Hanson-shyness 

Dick Myers-intelligence. 

Gordon Fitchie-his wit. 

Wayne Landers-curly locks. 

Earl Rosborough-the part in his hair. 

Alumni Officers elected for first Alumni organization: 

Charles Homuth president, Maurice Ramm vice-president, Gladys 
Lenz secretary, Rosalie Lenz treasurer. 9/19/24. 

5/1/25 a three act play directed by Charles Homuth and Mrs. 
Minna Brady Lee raised $119.90, and more when it was done for 
Kingston. First team baskeball players Herman Rabe, Kenneth 
Fitchie, Earl McDonald, Gunnar Skoog, Elmer Voltz, and Charles 
Sherwood. 12/27/25 Elmer Voltz broke his arm. Second team: Earl 
Blanchard, Gordon Fitchie, Ted Struve, Wayne Landers, Charles 
Sherwood, Dick Myers, and Harold Rohrsen. 

1926 staff J.C. Myers principal, Mildred E. Campbell english, 
M.K. McGregor agriculture, and Lauris Moseley music, 
parts of material missing- sophomores-Don Anderson, Dick Myers, 
Evelyn Jensen, Wayne Landers, Velma Walker, Irene Rosborough, 
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